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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 

OF THE 

PROCEEDINGS AT THE THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

Washington, D. C. f April 27-29, 1886. 


On- the 10th of September, 1884, a little company of his- 
torical specialists and their friends assembled in Saratoga to 
organize an American Historical Association. Forty mem- 
bers were then enrolled. At its third convention the Asso- 
ciation numbered over four hundred members, including 
seventy-five life-members. This body of men and women is 
a select body. Every one has been chosen by vote of an 
executive council, and no one has joined by simple applica- 
tion or the mere payment of a membership fee to the treas- 
urer. A careful inspection of the list of elected members 
will show that the character of the American Historical 
Association is worthy of its name. Neither local nor 
provincial, it is a truly national union of the best friends of 
history in America. 

It is a striking evidence of the national aims of this grow- 
ing Association, that it should so early have advanced upon 
Washington. Two annual meetings were held at Saratoga, 
where, in September, 1885, among other papers, were read 
descriptions of those local events which there determined 
our national independence. On the 27th of April, 1886, 
5 ] 5 
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barely seven months after the Saratoga convention, this 
active historical society re-assembled in the nations capital, 
and there discussed, among other interesting topics, the 
capture of Washington in 1814, and some of the campaigns 
of our late war, in which Washington and Richmond were 
the strategic centres. The campaigns of modem science 
are often as significant to a reflecting mind as are the events 
of war. 

Perhaps the most remarkable achievements of the Wash- 
ington meeting of the Historical Association were : (1) The 
friendly re-union of military historians, from the North and 
from the South ; (2) the peaceful discussion of those historic 
campaigns before Washington and in the valley of Virginia ; 
(3) the historical representation of the New South and of 
the great Northwest, as well as of the Northern States and 
Canada ; (4) the treatment of almost every branch of our 
American history, from the era of the great discoveries down 
through the colonial, revolutionary, and national periods to 
the present reconstruction of historical science; (5) the 
meeting of the youngest historians with the very oldest — 
with George Bancroft, father of American history and 
President of the American Historical Association; (6) the 
mingling of representatives, both professors and students, 
from various historical schools — Harvard, Yale, Cornell, 
Brown, Wellesley, Princeton, Rutgers, Johns Hopkins, Bryn 
Mawr, together with many representatives of Southern and 
Western colleges ; (7) the presence of congressmen and visi- 
tors from different parts of the Union. It was a veritable 
national convention, in the political centre of the United 
States, for the furtherance of American history and of history 
in America. 

Beyond all question, the most notable individual feature 
of the Washington meeting was its presiding genius — 
George Bancroft. Chosen at Saratoga to be the President 
of the American Historical Association, he attracted its 
members to Washington, which has long been his favorite 
residence and historical workshop. Dwelling within easy 
reach of our national archives, he has drawn American his- 
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tory from its fountain-head. More than any other American, 
George Brancroft is the personal embodiment of the historic 
spirit of these United States. It was, therefore, highly ap- 
propriate that the newly formed Historical Association should 
make a pilgrimage to the abode of this venerable scholar, 
there to seek and obtain his patriarchal blessing. 

MORNING SESSION. 

Tuesday, April 27, 188G. 

At the opening session on Tuesday morning, April 27, 
Mr. Bancroft addressed the assembled audience of two hun- 
dred and fifty persons in the large lecture-hall of the Colum- 
bian University. There were, besides members, many guests 
from Washington and students from Baltimore, who wished 
to hear the Nestor of American history upon his chosen 
theme : 

Mr. Bancroft on Self-Government : Address of Welcome 
to the American Historical Association. 

Brothers of the American Historical Association : 

I welcome you to this third anniversary of your existence. 
You, who, in our universities, instruct the coming generation 
in the history of their race ; you, who break from duties in 
Church or in State, to show your love for your fellow-men 
by your zeal in the study of their progress ; you , who for 
a moment throw aside the cares of the press, the toil of 
authorship, or the delights of study in retirement, in the 
name of the Association I bid joy to you all at your renewed 
presence with one another. 

The object of our pursuit is one of the grandest that 
solicit the attention of man. The movement of states 
over the scene of ever-succeeding action is like the march 
of so many armies with their various civilizations for 
their banners: they themselves have faded away; their 
career, their enduring contributions to the sum of human 
knowledge, their men of transcendent genius, such as are 
vouchsafed to the race at great intervals of centuries, all come 
within the range of our pursuits. Moreover, we are nearest 
of kin to the students of moral philosophy. 
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The movements of humanity are governed by law. It is 
true that the sparrow, when the time comes for its fall to 
the ground, obeys a law that pervades the Kosmos ; and it 
is equally true that every hair in the head of a human being 
is numbered. The growth and decay of empire, the morn- 
ing lustre of a dynasty and its fall from the sky before noon- 
day ; the first turning of a sod for the foundation of a city to 
the footsteps of a traveller searching for its place which time 
has hidden, all proceed as it is ordered. The character of 
science attaches to our pursuits. 

The difficulty of discerning the presence of law in the 
actions of rational beings grows out of the infinite variety of 
the movements of the human will and of the motives by 
which it may be swayed. In the department of history the 
difficulty of judgment is diminished, for history deals with 
the past, which is beyond the reach of change. The discern- 
ing statesman may forecast the character of coming events, 
and form a plan of action with a reasonable confidence in its 
wisdom ; but the critic, who does not bring with him the 
spirit of candid inquiry, cannot comprehend the institutions 
that are forming themselves before his eyes. 

In all antiquity no true democracy existed as a govern- 
ment ; yet our national organization accepted elements from 
the political organizations of the Greeks ; it counts Christi- 
anity among its sources; it profited by the experience of 
the Roman empire in establishing inter-citizenship and do- 
mestic free trade. It was essentially imbued with the spirit 
of the Reformation, which rose up in Germany with Luther 
and was developed by Calvin in France and in Switzerland. 
It drew from England ideas of personal liberty and elements 
suited to the form of government which it had to frame. In 
its colonial period it derived from its own experience an 
opulence of forms of representative government. The 
American people have cause to be grateful to preceding 
generations for their large inheritance. Here is no rule of 
“ the many ” ; it is the government by the people, the govern- 
ment by all ; were individuals or a class to set themselves 
apart, they would constitute only a sect. A government 
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that is less than government by the entire people will by 
its very nature incline to the benefit of classes. The gov- 
ernment of our “ new nation ” is rightly described by one of 
its greatest exponents as “ government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.’ * 

The singular combination of the best elements of the past 
in our institutions favored our increase of territory. Our 
fathers expressed their vast aspirations in the Articles of Con- 
federation. We never extended our limits in the direction 
which they pointed out; but it was not long before we 
reached the Gulf of Mexico. When a foothold in the West 
India Islands was offered to the United States, they, after 
reflection, refused to plant their foot on the richest of them 
all, and have never departed from the decision not to enter 
the tropics. The completeness of the country was not estab- 
lished till a President of the United States succeeded by one 
treaty with Great Britain and another with Mexico to enter 
into the peaceful possession of the continent for sixteen de- 
grees on the Pacific. It was this settlement which perfected 
the Union. From that moment its majesty and safety rested 
on the line of east and west ; and as far as the human eye can 
see we may in consequence hold our Union in perpetuity. 

In the first Congress slavery brought danger to the Union ; 
under the Presidency of John Adams, it took steps for an 
early dissolution; it was quieted for a while by Jefferson 
and his immediate successors ; but from the moment that 
the country advanced its western boundary to the Pacific, 
the dissolution of the Union became impossible. The will of 
the people was able to exact its preservation ; but what an 
infinity of power was necessary to carry out that will ! To 
express it I adopt the words of an English writer, who is a 
master of his own noble language, a thorough scholar, and 
honored as an historian in both hemispheres. “ There are 
certain things,” he says, “ which only democracy can execute. 
No monarchy or privileged order could have dared to take the 
measures necessary to maintain the American Union. They 
would infallibly have wrecked themselves in the effort.” 1 


1 “ Oceana,” by James A. Froude, 391-2. 
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We may ask, What is the spirit of the government which 
has saved its life by its incomparable energy? Because the 
United States know their Constitution to be for them the 
ripened fruit of time, they have never been propagandists. 
Washington, in the letters in which he declares in favor of 
republican governments for the United States, gives as his 
reason that no other government is suited to their social and 
political condition. The United States have never im- 
portuned or encouraged others to adopt their principles of 
government prematurely. 

What traits belong specially to government by the peo- 
ple? Montesquieu, the upright magistrate, who, living 
under despotic rule, nevertheless insisted that by the Con- 
stitution of France its king was not absolute, sought in the 
records of history to discern the tendency of each great 
form of government, and has left his testimony that “ the 
spirit of monarchy is war and aggrandizement ; the spirit of 
a republic is peace and moderation.” “L’esprit de la mon- 
archic est la guerre et l’agrandissement : l’esprit de la r6pub- 
lique est la paix et la moderation.” 1 

The necessary conditions of the American Union con- 
sisted in an absolute equality of rights among the States. 
It was hard for some of the original thirteen to think that 
territories, far in the interior, should be absolutely equal 
with the original thirteen, and the centre of power be ul- 
timately transferred to the West, which was then a wilder- 
ness ; but the voice of wisdom and the counsels of hope pre- 
vailed, and when the only irresistible cause of antagonism 
in our country was removed, there ceased to be any motive 
for dissension between the North and the South. There 
never was and never can be a collision between the West 
and the East, for they both alike wish the highways be- 
tween the oceans to be free; and by universal consent, from 
the remotest point where Maine touches Canada to the south- 
western line of California, from the orange groves of Florida 
to the strait where the Pacific Ocean drives its deep tide 
swiftly between its walls of basalt, there is for the inhabi- 


1 Montesquieu, “l’Esprit des Lois,” ix. 2. 
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tants the one simple rule of universal inter-citizenship and 
universal free trade under government of the people by the 
people. 

The people of the United States are the most conserva- 
tive in the world, for they cherish self-government as the 
most precious of possessions. They make laws deliberately 
only after long reflection, and they only make laws within 
the limits of their Constitutions. From end to end of the 
United States two houses of legislation exist as the rule, 
and the executive possesses a veto. A Constitution may be 
changed only after a reference in some form to every indi- 
vidual of the community. 

If the question may be asked, Does a king or a people 
give the most honest support to the institutions which they 
both have accepted, we must turn to France for a reply. 
Once in a reconstruction of its government a Bourbon was 
enthroned in France as a constitutional king ; the first suc- 
cessor to the throne conspired against that settlement and 
was driven into exile, all the world pronouncing the judg- 
ment that he justly fell. Next came the house of Orleans, 
holding up the flag of a monarchy that should be the best 
of republics. Its king, in many things a wise and faithful 
man, made the interest of his family paramount to the in- 
terest of the nation, and in legislation obstinately refused to 
extend the suffrage so as to conform it to the principle on 
which he had received the crown. And he, too, having been 
false to the principle on which he accepted power, provoked 
an insurrection, and in the judgment of mankind justly fell. 
A member of another dynasty, being called to the presidency 
of the French republic, reached at the imperial crown, and 
carried France into an unequal and wilful war with its neigh- 
bor, bringing utter defeat on himself and the heaviest 
sorrows and losses on the generous land which he had 
ruled. 

The form of government of “ the new nation ” seems to 
the world to be but of yesterday ; and it is so ; yet this gov- 
ernment by the people, for the people is the oldest one now 
existing in the civilized world this side of the empire of the 
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Czars. Since the inauguration of Washington, Portugal and 
Spain have passed from irresponsible monarchy to constitu- 
tional rule. The republic of Holland has disappeared. In 
France government by the people exists by the deliberate 
choice of the nation. Germany, which in the middle of the 
last century was divided into hundreds of sovereignties, has 
formed itself into one consolidated government with a par- 
liament elected by universal suffrage. The republic of Kos- 
ciuszko has utterly perished. Switzerland has thrown aside 
its mediaeval form of confederacy, and is now a true govern- 
ment by the people. It would be hard to count the revolu- 
tions which the Grand Duchy of Austria has undergone 
within the last ninety-six years. Italy, thank God, is be- 
come one. The United Kingdom, too, is revolutionized. 
The case of England is simply this : its king and its church 
long time ago broke from the Roman see ; many of the peo- 
ple accepted the Reformation ; Englishmen, including dis- 
senters, were driven through a series of conflicts to the at- 
tempt to found the government of the people by the 
people ; the attempt was premature and failed. The court 
again conspired against the rights of Englishmen. The 
people, especially the dissenters, kept themselves in the 
background, and in 1688 intrusted the conduct of a new 
British revolution to the aristocracy. The price taken by 
the aristocracy for success was their own all but absolute 
rule of Great Britain. The House of Commons became 
master of the king ; and that master of the king was elected 
chiefly on the dictation of the majority of the land-owners. 
The system was secured by bringing in a new dynasty, 
which had only a parliamentary title to the Crown. This 
was the revolution of 1688. 

The aristocracy of England seemed to have founded their 
power upon an everlasting rock ; but the great expansion 
of industry and commerce, and the consequent immense 
accumulation of wealth, soon compelled them to make a 
place by their side for the moneyed interest. Commerce 
and industry went on; in due time the example of the 
United States had its influence in the world; France ex- 
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cited rivalry by once more entering upon the career of a free 
state ; at last the reform of the British House of Commons 
began; next the com laws were repealed ; then science by its 
successful inventions almost annihilated the cost of trans- 
portation of articles, wheat among the rest, from continent 
to continent, so that land in England lost its high value ; 
the basis on which the rule of the British land-holders rested 
began to totter; and now, in the fulness of time, the House 
of Commons, which is the ruler of the United Kingdom, 
has taken itself out of the hands of the land-owners and 
placed itself in the keeping of the British and Irish people. 
“The people/’ says a late English writer/ “are now 
sovereign, and officials of all ranks will obey their masters.” 

The United States of to-day are the chief home of the 
English-speaking population of the world ; for in all their 
extent English is the language of a people of sixty millions. 
Canada stretches along their border; a straight line from 
England to Australia would cross their domain ; Newfound- 
land, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia flank them on the 
east; the Bermudas and the Bahamas are anchored near 
their doors ; a general representation of all who speak the 
English tongue would find in the United States the centtal 
place most convenient for meeting. 


Letter from Leopold Von Ranke. 

Mr. Bancroft, upon the conclusion of his address, called 
upon the Secretary to communicate to the Association a 
letter from Leopold von Ranke, accepting honorary mem- 
bership. By a special resolution offered at the second 
annual meeting in Saratoga (see Report, vol i., p. 483), the 
Association had voted that its President should transmit its 
first testimonial of honorary membership to Leopold von 
Ranke, the oldest and most distinguished living exponent 
of historical science, Mr. Bancroft’s letter to Dr. Ranke 
(see above reference) was dated Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 5, 1885, when the German historian was approaching his 


1 Froude, in “ Oceana . 1 
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ninetieth birthday (December 21, 1886). Ranke’s reply was 
as follows : 

Dem Prasidenten des Amerikanischen historischen Vereins, 
Herm George Bancroft in Washington 

Erwidere ich auf sein gutiges Anschreiben, dass ich die 
stellung eines Ehrenmitgliedes in diesem Verein, zu dem ich 
erwShlt worden bin, dankbar annehme. Zu einer Gesell- 
schaft zu gehoren, welche jenseits des Oceans dieselben 
Zwecke verfolgt, die wir diesseits zu erreichen streben, ge- 
reicht mir zu grosser Genugthuung. Die Einheit der Studien 
verkndpft die r&umlich entfemten, aber durch alte Stammes- 
verwandschaft verbundenen Nationalitaten. Namentlich er- 
ffillt es mich mit Freude, Herm George Bancroft, einen der 
Meister unseres Faches, mir aus der Feme die Hand reichen 
zu sehen — einen Mann, der mich w&hrend seines Aufenthaltes 
in Berlin zu verehrungsvoller Freundschaft verpflichtet hat. 

Ehrerbietig und herzlich, 

Leop. v. Ranke. 

Berlin, den 14 February 1886 . 

To the President of the American Historical Association, 
Mr. George Bancroft, in Washington: 

In reply to your kind communication, I gratefully accept 
the position of an honorary member in the Association, to 
which I have been elected. It gives me great satisfaction 
to belong to a society pursuing beyond the ocean the same 
aims that we on this side are striving to achieve. Such 
unity of studies binds together peoples widely separated, 
yet allied by ancient kinship. It fills me with especial joy 
to see Mr. George Bancroft, one of the masters in our 
science, extending his hand to me from afar, — a man who, 
during his residence in Berlin, bound me to himself by ties 
of reverential friendship. 

Accept my hearty sentiments of respect and honor, 

Leopold von Ranke. 

Berlin, February 14 , 1886 . 

The death of Leopold von Ranke, on May 23, 1886, has 
called forth many eulogistic memorials from institutions and 
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learned societies in the Old World. It would be highly 
fitting that some formal notice of Ranke’s decease and of 
his significance to historical science be taken by this Associa- 
tion at its next annual meeting. 

General Wilson’s Paper on Columbus. 

General James Grant Wilson, president of the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Society, presented the follow- 
ing paper : 

It is aside from my purpose to enter, in this place and in 
this presence, on the familiar story of the career of the 
“ world-seeking Genoese,” as the poet Halleck so happily 
designated the great discoverer, or to enlarge upon the 
prominent place he so justly fills in the highest rank of those 
who have sailed in what Bacon styles “ the great ship of 
time.” Nor is it my intention to invite you to accompany 
me through sunny and picturesque Spain, which I lately 
visited, chiefly in search of memorials and footprints of the 
illustrious explorer who contributed so much to the glory 
and to the shame of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

It is rather my purpose to call the attention of the Asso- 
ciation at this early day to the important subject of the pro- 
posed celebration of the quadricentennial of the discovery of 
our continent, and also to an interesting feature of that cele- 
bration — the erection of a noble statue to Columbus of 
heroic size in the nation’s capital or in the Central Park of 
the metropolis of America, that famous land, as Columbus 
describes it, in a recently discovered letter, with a view to 
possible action on the part of this body in both schemes. 
To the proposed celebration and to the Columbus statue it 
would seem that no one could possibly take exception. 
Joseph Mede might have done so, who two centuries ago 
expressed the belief that the Devil led Columbus and his 
companions to our continent. Lord North, a hundred 
years later, might have objected, as he then humorously ex- 
ecrated the memory of the man who had discovered a 
country which gave him and his ministry so much trouble. 
A third objector might possibly be found in the person of 
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an English farmer who, as John Bright informed me, ex- 
pressed the belief, a few summers since, that all the agricul- 
tural distress in England was owing to those “ blasted West- 
ern States,” adding “ For my part, Mr. Bright, I wish Col- 
umbus had never discovered the confounded country.” 

Many who are present this morning will remember that 
some two years ago the subject of a commemoration of the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of our country 
was first agitated in the United States. In the columns of 
the New York Independent there appeared letters from many 
of the leading men of the land, all, as I remember, approving 
of the project, while there was naturally a diversity of opin- 
ion as to the particular character and form of the Columbus 
festival. To many present it may also be known that the 
late king of Spain entered most heartily into the scheme of 
a celebration in 1892, one feature of which was the projected 
visit of a large Spanish squadron, accompanied by the fleets 
of other nations, our own to rank next to that of Spain, to 
the landfall of Columbus in the West Indies, 1 the expedition 
touching at New York when on its return. In that squadron 
the young king expected to take passage for the New World, 
accompanied by many of the grandees of Spain, including 
the present representative of Columbus, my honored friend, 
the Duke of Veragua. In conversing on the subject with 
your speaker, Alfonzo remarked : “ Columbus should form an 
enduring bond between Spain and the United States.” 
Desirous of ascertaining in how far the king’s death last 
year had affected the Spanish project, I wrote last month to 
Madrid and yesterday morning received a reply. The 
descendant of Columbus remarks : " Measures will certainly 
be taken to direct and give expression to the national senti- 
ment of Spain, which has already been manifested in various 
ways in favor of a Columbus celebration of grand and 

1 Columbus, according to the latest investigations, certainly landed on Cat, 
Samana, or Waitings islands. These investigations, pursued chiefly in the 
explorer’s log-book, would seem to indicate that the admiral’s landing place 
was the last-mentioned island, now (1B86) believed to be the true San Salvador. 
This is perhaps as near as the world will ever come to a certain knowledge of 
the “ landfall ” of Columbus on the American Continent 
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majestic proportions. The presence of Sefior Mont in the 
Spanish Cabinet, he being a person of lofty mind and highly 
patriotic, warrants the belief that he will know how to inter- 
pret public opinion, and will make an earnest effort toward 
rendering the Columbus festival of 1S92 a complete success, 
and. of giving to it a character truly universal with the 
co-operation of the civilized nations of the two continents. 
The United States of America, which has through many of 
its leading citizens expressed a desire to honor the memory 
of Columbus in his centennial, will surely stand second 
to none in contributing to the success which is desired, and 
will aid and join with Spain in organizing it. The idea of 
erecting in New York a statue equal to the one of Columbus 
recently unveiled in Madrid is indeed worthy of praise and 
applause. It is in my opinion the best of all the many 
statues of the Admiral which have been erected in the 
various cities of Europe.” 

What I would venture to hope, Mr. President, is that the 
members of this Association will give expression to their 
views on the subject of the Columbus celebration and the 
erection of the statue, and that the Association may possibly 
think proper to take both in hand. I certainly know of no 
American society that could do so with more propriety. 
The entire expense of the statue will be but fifteen thousand 
dollars. The cost of the celebration of 1892 would doubtless 
be borne by the United States government, as it should be 
a government celebration. It is a singular circumstance 
that nowhere on the American continent is there a respect- 
able statue of its illustrious discoverer. This is certainly not 
creditable to the country where it is manifestly proper that a 
statue of Columbus should be seen. The approaching four- 
hundredth anniversary of the momentous event would seem 
an appropriate time to unveil such a memorial to the 
H world-seeking Genoese.” It is a work in which the people 
of all portions of our common country should feel alike 
interested. On my return from Spain I called the attention 
of several personal friends to the subject. They each 
responded with a subscription of one hundred dollars, and I 
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also secured a site in the Central Park near the noble figures 
of Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott. Fifteen thousand 
dollars, as I have said, will purchase a replica of the finest 
statue of Columbus which has yet been made. It was set 
up in the Plaza de Colon of Madrid, in 1884, and meets the 
hearty approval of the Royal Historical Society of Spain, 
and of the Duke of Veragua, who will doubtless be present 
with a Spanish squadron to see it unveiled in October, 1892. 
You have a photograph before you of this splendid statue 
by Sefior Sufiol, and also a portrait of the lineal descendant 
of Columbus, who is not unlike him in appearance. 

Columbus was like Caesar, “constant as the morning 
star ” — in his quest. Let this Association be equally con- 
stant in carrying out the projects that I have, Mr. President, 
so briefly brought to its notice. 1 

Perhaps I may be permitted to read the Columbus letter 
already alluded to. It was addressed to Agostino Barberigo, 
Doge of Venice, two days before the Admiral sailed from 
Palos. It has lain perdu for three hundred and ninety-two 
years among the fifteen millions of Venetian archives con- 
tained in an ancient monastery near the Grand Canal. 
Many of the manuscripts shown to me were a thousand 
years old ! The original letter was written in Spanish, and 
is as follows : 

“Magnificent Sir: — Since your Republic has not deem- 
ed it convenient to accept my offers, and all the spite of my 
many enemies has been brought in force to oppose my peti- 
tion, I have thrown myself in the arms of God, my maker, 
and he, by the intercession of the Saints, has caused the 
most clement King of Castile not to refuse to generously 
assist my project toward the discovery of a new world. 

“And, praising thereby the good God, I obtained the 

1 Ten yeaxs ago Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, said : 11 From the 
hour when Columbus and his compeers discovered our continent, its ultimate 
political destiny was fixed. At the very gateway of the pantheon of American 
liberty and American independence might well be seen a triple monument- 
like that to the old inventors of printing at Frankfort, — including Columbus 
and Americas Vespudus and Cabot. They were the precursors in the only 
progress of freedom which was to have no backward steps.” 
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placing under my command of men and ships, and am about 
to start on a voyage to that famous land, grace to which in- 
tent God has been pleased to bestow upon me. 

“ And I thank you for all your kind acts, and beg that you 
will pray for me.” 

What a suiprising tone of confidence Columbus displays 
in this brief and beautiful letter, and how interesting his 
reference to that “ famous land,” combined with the char- 
acteristic artlessness of the truly great man ! 

The amiable and admirable American biographer of the 
Admiral said to me when I saw him for the last time at 
Sunnyside : “ If in another world we are permitted to meet 
those who have gone before us, among the illustrious men 
of all ages, I should most wish to see and speak with Colum- 
bus and the gentle Shakespeare.” Many present would 
doubtless unite in that wish. Whether Irving has been 
gratified we cannot tell, but it is certain that in this world 
the memory of the wool-combers son of Genoa, and the 
Warwickshire peasant who sleeps in sweet Stratford, will 
ever continue to be cherished 

“ With earth’s and sea’s rich gems. 

With April’s first-born flowers 
And all things rare,” 

and their names and their fame will endure to 

'* The last syllable of recorded time.” 

Abstract of Dr. Hart’s Paper. 

After a paper on “ The Landfall of John Cabot, in 1497,”' 
by Professor E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, Instructor in American History 
in Harvard University, gave some valuable suggestions on 
“ Graphic Methods of Illustrating History.” He began by 
briefly speaking of the value of illustrations which appeal to 
the eye, as arousing and holding the interest of listeners, and 
making clear complicated details. He then proceeded to de- 
scribe the practical methods of making large-scale maps and 
diagrams, exemplifying his description with charts prepared. 
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by students and in use in classes. Many were drawn on 
ordinary manilla paper, a few on bleached muslin, and others 
on printed outline maps ; he preferred permanent colored 
maps to those drawn upon black-boards. The colors were 
usually ordinary water-colors, and he found inexperienced 
students quite equal to draughting and coloring them. He 
suggested, also, convenient ways of displaying and storing 
large maps. The application of the system was shown by 
the exhibition of sample maps and charts illustrating various 
subjects connected with American or other history ; among 
them were, the territorial growth of the country, the dis- 
tribution of votes in successive tariff and other important 
measures, maps of campaigns, and local maps, and co-ordi- 
nate charts illustrating social and economic facts. He 
showed that such diagrams often bring out unsuspected 
truths; and ended with a plan for a systematic atlas of 
large maps to be made by each teacher and lecturer for his 
own use. 

Abstract of Professor Tyler’s Paper. 

Professor Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell University, then 
read a timely and suggestive paper on “ The Neglect and 
Destruction of Historical Materials in this Country.” The 
following is a brief abstract : By historical materials I mean 
written or even printed documents of every sort, which are 
•of value as bearing testimony concerning our past, — letters, 
•diaries, personal memoranda, speeches, pamphlets, newspa- 
pers, and all other verbal records, particularly such as are 
unique or nearly so, the extinction of which would be the 
extinction of so much evidence as to men and things in our 
history. Is it not true that with us there is rather more 
(danger than is the case, for example, in Central and Western 
Europe, that the private papers left by men in public life, 
which would in after times become of confidential, delicate, 
and priceless value in the study of the events touched by 
these men’s careers, should be negligently kept by their 
descendants or heirs, or as negligently dispersed, or left to 
destruction through the assaults of accident ? American so- 
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ciety is composed of more movable elements than was the 
case even in the colonial time. We have few examples of 
families maintained through several generations in the same 
homes; our houses are of combustible material; and our 
habits are those of recklessness as to fires. The result of our 
present social conditions is that the kinds of historical docu- 
ments now referred to, if retained in private custody, are pe- 
culiarly liable to neglect, and even to destruction. 

Examples were then given showing how important histori- 
cal materials have perished in the various ways described. 
Particular accounts were given of the neglect and partial de- 
struction of the papers of Theodoric Bland, of Samuel 
Adams, and of a later statesman whose name was withheld. 

On the basis of these facts, the writer asked whether it 
would not be timely for this National Association of histori- 
cal students to make use of its continental position to suggest 
to our fellow-countrymen, and particularly to our brethren 
and associates in historical study, in all parts of the land, two 
or three measures for correcting present defects in our treat- 
ment of historical materials. 

(1) In the frequent lack among us of the continuity of 
families, in circumstances favorable to the preservation of 
important historical materials, attention is directed to the 
continuity of learned corporations, such as colleges and his- 
torical societies, and to the possible use of these as the safest 
custodians of all historical materials now in private hands. 

(2) The attention of such learned corporations, particularly 
of State, County, and Town Historical Societies, is earnestly 
directed to the importance of their attracting to themselves 
the custody of important historical materials, by providing 
themselves with buildings, or at least portions of buildings, 
which are really proof against fire. 

(3) This Association urges upon all persons interested in 
historical studies, in all parts of the country, to take some 
pains to ascertain the existence and the present condition of 
historical materials that may now be in private hands in their 
respective neighborhoods, and wherever possible to induce 
the possessors of such materials to place them, either as a 
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gift or as a trust,/ in the custody of permanent public 
societies. 

Professor TyHer's paper called forth from Mr. Bancroft the 
remark that/he had once been asked by a lady to write the 
biograph^of her husband, a man of distinction. When he 
asked /for his papers, she replied that there were none. She 
had/thought it her duty to her husband to burn every paper 
v^hich he had left. Judge Mellen Chamberlain, of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, emphasized the points made by Profes- 
sor Tyler, and said he thought that autograph hunters had 
sometimes unconsciously rendered great service to historical 
literature by preserving letters that would have been de- 
stroyed but for interest in the signatures. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Tuesday, April 27, 1886. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Justin Winsor, 
the First Vice-President of the Association. The attend- 
ance was even larger than in the morning. The presence of 
well-known public men, both senators and representatives, 
was noted, in addition to many residents of Washington. 
The first paper of the evening, by Alexander Brown, Esq., of 
Nelson County, Virginia, was presented by Dr. Charles 
Deane, Vice-President of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. The following is an abstract of Mr. Brown's article, 
which was entitled, “ New Views of Early Virginia History, 
1606-1619.” It has been privately printed for the author. 

Abstract of Mr. Brown's Paper. 

A full and fair history of the founding and founders of 
Virginia has never been published. It was against the in- 
terest of the colony and of the company, in the beginning, 
to make public their affairs, and therefore the council of 
Virginia neither published a full history of their colony them- 
selves, nor were their early records ever used by others for 
that purpose. 

In 1624 the company was dissolved, since which time none 
of their original manuscript records of transactions prior to 
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1619 have been available to the historian. Hence we have 
been forced, by the lack of other evidence, to rely almost en- 
tirely on the partisan work of Captain John Smith and his 
associates for “ our knowledge of the infancy of our State/’ 
and on the materials used by Stith — materials evidently par- 
tisan when referring to dates prior to 1619. I think it is cer- 
tainly very unjust to the early leaders in the colony and 
company who founded Virginia, that our ideas of them and 
of their work should be derived almost entirely from un- 
friendly evidence. I doubt if correct history can be written 
from controversial data, even when we have all the evidence 
of both sides before us, and I am sure that it is impossible to 
do so on ex parte evidence alone. I have been, and am, try- 
ing to gather together copies of every remaining cotemporary 
reference to Virginia during the foundation period, from 1606 
to 1619, whether in manuscript or in print, in English, Span- 
ish, French, or any other language. Under this heading my 
collection is now very complete. I have made a careful 
study of the whole subject, and I am convinced that the 
planting of the colony of Virginia was one of the broadest, 
most far-seeing, and noblest enterprises ever undertaken. 
The paper then treated in detail the subject of the Virginia 
Company of London, its organization, officers, members, 
meetings, and its objects in planting Virginia. A brief his- 
torical summary, from 1606 to 1614, was then given, showing 
some of the difficulties that had to be overcome. 

Hon. William Wirt Henry’s Paper. 

The next paper was upon “ The Part Taken by Virginia, 
under the Leadership of Patrick Henry, in Establishing 
Religious Liberty as a Foundation of American Govern- 
ment,” by the Hon. William Wirt Henry, of Richmond, 
Virginia. The following extracts are taken from the 
address: 

At the date of the American Revolution, although more 
than one sect had claimed religious freedom, and an absolute 
divorce of Church and State, it may be safely asserted that 
no civil government which had ever existed had allowed the 
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claim. It fell to the lot of Virginia to lead the way in 
forming new governments when independence had been de- 
termined on. Her Convention, on 15th May, 1776, ordered 
her delegates to move independence in the Continental 
Congress, and on the same day a committee was appointed 
to frame a Bill of Rights and Constitution, both of which 
were reported and adopted before Congress had acted on her 
motion. The Convention was duly impressed with the im- 
portance of their task, for not only were they to frame a 
plan of government for Virginia as an independent State, 
but they were reminded by letters that the other colonies 
were looking to Virginia for guidance as to a trusted leader. 
If great things were expected of this body, greater things 
were accomplished by it. On 12th June, 1776, was adopted 
by a unanimous vote “ a declaration of rights made by the 
representatives of the good people of Virginia, assembled in 
full and free Convention ; which rights do pertain to them 
and their posterity, as the basis and foundation of govern- 
ment/ * which has immortalized the body, and has been 
adopted as the foundation of all American governments. 
Such a statement of political rights had never been ap- 
proached before, and has never been surpassed since, nor is 
it easy to believe it ever will be. It far surpasses Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights of 1688, both of which are in- 
cluded in it, and is in truth an epitome of all history relating 
to the struggles of the human race for civil and religious 
liberty, and a prophecy of the future of free government. 
Its sixteen sections, like the sixteen faces of a magnificent 
diamond, give forth a blended and wondrous light, caught 
from the very portals of heaven, constituting it the Koh-i- 
noor of political jewels. 

To George Mason, a Virginia planter and a statesman of 
the highest order, we are indebted for the original draft of 
this immortal paper ; but it appears by evidence which can- 
not be gainsaid, that two of the most important sections 
were the work of Patrick Henry. Edmund Randolph was 
a member of the committee that drafted the paper, and in 
after life differed widely with Mr. Henry upon the question 
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of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, towards whom 
he displayed some personal bitterness in the Convention 
which ratified that instrument. His statements, therefore, 
in favor of Mr. Henry cannot be questioned. He left a 
history of Virginia in manuscript, a fragment of which is in 
the possession of the Virginia Historical Society. In this 
he gives an account of the Bill of Rights, and of each sec- 
tion. He says: “The fifteenth, recommending an adherence 
and frequent recurrence to fundamental principles, and the 
sixteenth, unfettering the exercise of religion, were proposed 
by Mr. Henry.” As reported to the body, these read as 
follows : 

“ That no free government, or the blessings of liberty, 
can be preserved to any people but by a firm adherence to 
justice, moderation, temperance, frugality, and virtue, and 
by frequent recurrence to fundamental principles. 

“ That religion, or the duty we owe to our Creator, and 
the manner of discharging it, can be directed only by reason 
and conviction, and not by force or violence ; and, therefore, 
that all men should enjoy the fullest toleration in the exer- 
cise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience, 
unpunished and unrestrained by the magistrate, unless, 
under the color of religion, any man disturb the peace, the 
happiness, or the safety of society ; and that it is the mutu- 
al duty of all to practise Christian forbearance, love, and 
charity towards each other.” 

This statement of the rights of conscience is in almost 
the same words used by the Independents in the Assembly 
of Westminster Divines, and the word “ toleration ” was of 
course used in its most liberal sense. But the acute and 
logical mind of James Madison detected the danger which 
lurked in the word, and he moved to amend the section so 
as to avoid its use. As adopted by the Convention, it reads : 

“ That religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, 
and the manner of discharging it, can be directed only by 
reason and conviction, not by force or violence ; and there- 
fore all men are equally entitled to the free exercise of 
religion according to the dictates of conscience ; and that 
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it is the mutual duty of all to practise Christian forbear- 
ance, love, and charity towards each other.” 

It is the high honor of Virginia that she was thus the first 
state in the history of the world to pronounce the decree of 
absolute divorce between Church and State, and to lay as the 
chief corner-stone of her fabric of government this precious 
stone of religious liberty, which had been rejected by the 
builders. 

Her example was followed sooner or later by every State 
in the Union, and thus the principle of perfect religious 
liberty has become “ the chief corner-stone of the American 
system of government.” 

When we remember that a large proportion, if not mar 
jority, of the Virginia Convention were members of the 
Established Church, and some of them, certainly Edmund 
Pendleton, the President, and Archibald Cary, a prominent 
member, had as magistrates imprisoned Dissenters (Baptist 
ministers) for preaching, it may well be asked how they were 
induced to vote unanimously for this provision. The ex- 
planation doubtless is to be found in the fact that the dis- 
cussions of human rights which the period produced had 
caused a great enlargement of views, and the growth of dis- 
sent in the colony had become so great that religious liberty 
could no longer be denied, when it was demanded by such a 
leader of the people as Patrick Henry. He seemed to know, 
as if by intuition, when the popular mind was ready for 
every political movement during the entire Revolution, and 
he never made a mistake as to the proper time to take a step 
in advance. 

His views of human freedom were early imbibed. His 
father was connected with the Established Church, but his 
mother was a Dissenter, and a member of the congregation 
to which Samuel Davies, the great orator and divine, minis- 
tered before he was called to the presidency of Princeton. 
From him he, when a youth, first learned what was true elo- 
quence and how to value religious liberty. 

Mr. Jefferson, though not in the Convention when the Bill 
of Rights was framed, was one of the committee to revise 
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the laws of Virginia, and suggest such acts as were proper 
for the new State. Among those which he drafted was the 
famous “ Act to Establish Religious Freedom,” which was 
passed Dec. 16, 1785. He seized upon the proposition em- 
bodied in the 16th section of the Bill of Rights, that religion 
should be directed by reason and not by force, and the state- 
ment embodied in the question of Milton, “ who ever knew 
truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter? ” And 
these he expanded in a magnificent preamble which intro- 
duced the following act : 

44 Be it enacted by tlie General Assembly, That no man shall be compelled 
to frequent or support any religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever, nor 
shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or burthened in his body or goods, nor 
shall otherwise suffer on account of his religious opinions or belief ; but that 
all men shall be free to profess and by argument to maintain their opinions in 
matters of religion, and that the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or 
affect their civil capacities.’' 

This act, the authorship of which Mr. Jefferson desired to 
be noted on his tombstone, is frequently referred to as the 
establishment of religious liberty in Virginia. But it con- 
tained no principle which had not already been more sol- 
emnly enacted in the Bill of Rights more than nine years 
before its passage, and the Legislature on January 24, 1799, 
in repealing certain acts deemed in conflict therewith, ex- 
pressly declared that this act was “ a true exposition of the 
principles of the Bill of Rights.” 

The Constitution of the United States, as proposed by the 
Convention that framed it, contained no guaranty of reli- 
gious liberty. Its only reference to the subject was in sec- 
tion 3, article 6, in these words : “ No religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States.” 

It is well known that Mr. Henry, in the Virginia Conven- 
tion called to consider the Federal Constitution, opposed its 
adoption in its unamended form. In the first speech in 
which he developed his objections to the instrument, he 
called attention to the fact that it contained no guaranty 
of religious liberty. Mr. Madison, who was pledged to sus- 
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tain the Constitution as it was framed by the Convention, 
was forced to admit the fact ; and though Mr. Henry’s lan- 
guage in drawing such a guaranty had not been strong 
enough for him in framing the Virginia Bill of Rights, he 
now took the position that no guaranty was needed, claim- 
ing that the diversity of sects was the best protection of relig- 
ious liberty. This did not satisfy Mr. Henry, and he urged 
the objection time and again during the memorable debates 
which followed, under the leadership of Mr. Henry on the 
one side and Mr. Madison on the other. It soon became 
apparent to Mr. Madison that although a considerable 
majority had been counted on for the Constitution when 
the Convention met, he would not be able to carry the body 
for it in its unamended form. He thereupon changed his 
ground and promised, if the paper should be adopted, he 
would exert himself to procure the amendments which 
should be proposed by the Convention. A struggle then 
arose between the party led by Mr. Henry and that led by 
Mr. Madison, whether the amendments should be required 
to be engrafted before Virginia would adopt the instrument, 
or whether the Convention should adopt first and trust to 
subsequent amendments. As so many States had already 
adopted it, Mr. Madison urged with great force the dangers 
of disunion, and finally carried his point by a majority of 
only eight in a vote of 168. Mr. Henry had already pre- 
sented the amendments which the Convention finally recom- 
mended, and directed their representatives in the Congress to 
urge. First among these was a bill of rights, the 20th sec- 
tion of which was in the following words : 

“ The religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, 
and the manner of discharging it, can be directed only by 
reason and conviction, not by force or violence ; and there- 
fore all men have an equal, natural, and inalienable right to 
the free exercise of religion according to the dictates of con- 
science, and that no particular sect or society ought to be 
favored or established, by law, in preference to others." 

Mr. Henry was in the next Legislature of his State, and 
thoroughly controlled it. He carried through the body a 
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memorial to Congress urging the call of another Federal 
Convention to consider the amendments to the Constitution. 
He was so anxious about the fate of the amendments, and 
so determined that they should have no lukewarm support 
from Virginia, that he defeated Mr. Madison for senator, 
and procured the election of Richard Henry Lee and William 
Grayson, who were fully in accord with his views. Mr. 
Madison then offered for the House of Representatives, and 
was returned by his district. In fulfilment of the require- 
ment of the Virginia Convention and of his own pledge, he 
brought the matter before the House of Representatives, 
and, after much opposition, he succeeded in carrying through 
the amendments which that Congress proposed to the States, 
ten of which were adopted. The first of those adopted 
contains a guaranty of religious liberty in these words: 
“ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

When the Virginia Convention met in 1788, eight States 
had ratified the Constitution, but no one had proposed an 
amendment securing religious liberty. Five days before the 
action of Virginia, the New Hampshire Convention ratified 
the instrument with a recommendation of amendments, one 
of which was for the security of religious liberty ; but I find, 
from a letter of Senator Grayson to Mr. Henry, of 12th June, 
1789, that when Mr. Madison brought forward the matter of 
amendments in Congress, the representatives of New Hamp- 
shire were among those who opposed him. A month after 
the adjournment of the Virginia Convention, New York 
followed her example in ratifying and proposing similar 
amendments, and North Carolina and Rhode Island refused 
to ratify until amendments were engrafted. It is known 
that the action of North Carolina was induced by the influ- 
ence of Mr. Henry, who urged it on her leading men. What 
influence he may have exerted in New York and Rhode 
Island, I know not. But I am entirely safe in saying that it 
was the influence of the principle embodied in the Virginia 
Bill of Rights upon the American States, and the steps 
taken upon the requirement of the Virginia Convention of 
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tain the Constitution as it was framed by the Convention, 
was forced to admit the fact ; and though Mr. Henrys lan- 
guage in drawing such a guaranty had not been strong 
enough for him in framing the Virginia Bill of Rights, he 
now took the position that no guaranty was needed, claim- 
ing that the diversity of sects was the best protection of relig- 
ious liberty. This did not satisfy Mr. Henry, and he urged 
the objection time and again during the memorable debates 
which followed, under the leadership of Mr. Henry on the 
one side and Mr. Madison on the other. It soon became 
apparent to Mr. Madison that although a considerable 
majority had been counted on for the Constitution when 
the Convention met, he would not be able to carry the body 
for it in its unamended form. He thereupon changed his 
ground and promised, if the paper should be adopted, he 
would exert himself to procure the amendments which 
should be proposed by the Convention. A struggle then 
arose between the party led by Mr. Henry and that led by 
Mr. Madison, whether the amendments should be required 
to be engrafted before Virginia would adopt the instrument, 
or whether the Convention should adopt first and trust to 
subsequent amendments. As so many States had already 
adopted it, Mr. Madison urged with great force the dangers 
of disunion, and finally carried his point by a majority of 
only eight in a vote of 168. Mr. Henry had already pre- 
sented the amendments which the Convention finally recom- 
mended, and directed their representatives in the Congress to 
urge. First among these was a bill of rights, the 20th sec- 
tion of which was in the following words : 

“ The religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, 
and the manner of discharging it, can be directed only by 
reason and conviction, not by force or violence ; and there- 
fore all men have an equal, natural, and inalienable right to 
the free exercise of religion according to the dictates of con- 
science, and that no particular sect or society ought to be 
favored or established, by law, in preference to others." 

Mr. Henry was in the next Legislature of his State, and 
thoroughly controlled it. He carried through the body a 
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memorial to Congress urging the call of another Federal 
Convention to consider the amendments to the Constitution. 
He was so anxious about the fate of the amendments, and 
so determined that they should have no lukewarm support 
from Virginia, that he defeated Mr. Madison for senator, 
and procured the election of Richard Henry Lee and William 
Grayson, who were fully in accord with his views. Mr. 
Madison then offered for the House of Representatives, and 
was returned by his district. In fulfilment of the require- 
ment of the Virginia Convention and of his own pledge, he 
brought the matter before the House of Representatives, 
and, after much opposition, he succeeded in carrying through 
the amendments which that Congress proposed to the States, 
ten of which were adopted. The first of those adopted 
contains a guaranty of religious liberty in these words: 
“ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

When the Virginia Convention met in 1788, eight States 
had ratified the Constitution, but no one had proposed an 
amendment securing religious liberty. Five days before the 
action of Virginia, the New Hampshire Convention ratified 
the instrument with a recommendation of amendments, one 
of which was for the security of religious liberty ; but I find, 
from a letter of Senator Grayson to Mr. Henry, of 12th June, 
1789, that when Mr. Madison brought forward the matter of 
amendments in Congress, the representatives of New Hamp- 
shire were among those who opposed him. A month after 
the adjournment of the Virginia Convention, New York 
followed her example in ratifying and proposing similar 
amendments, and North Carolina and Rhode Island refused 
to ratify until amendments were engrafted. It is known 
that the action of North Carolina was induced by the influ- 
ence of Mr. Henry, who urged it on her leading men. What 
influence he may have exerted in New York and Rhode 
Island, I know not. But I am entirely safe in saying that it 
was the influence of the principle embodied in the Virginia 
Bill of Rights upon the American States, and the steps 
taken upon the requirement of the Virginia Convention of 
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1788, that caused to be engrafted upon the United States 
Constitution its guaranty of religious liberty. And further, 
that it was under the leadership of Patrick Henry that relig- 
ious liberty has been established as a part of the fundamental 
law of our land. 

Abstract of Dr. Channing’s Paper. 

Dr. Edward Channing, after some preliminary remarks illus- 
trating the fact that society in the English North American 
colonies was based to a considerable extent upon aristocratic 
foundations, said that, in his opinion, our historical writers 
had laid too much stress upon the taxation difficulties as being 
the main, if not the only, cause of the American Revolution. 
He did not believe that the problem was so simple as that. 
Successful revolutions are not usually based on such slight 
foundations. Then, too, the tax was not of a kind to have 
been heavily felt by the people at large. And as for the 
principle of no taxation without representation, outside of a 
small coterie of leading men, it does not appear that the 
colonists cared much about the matter. Besides, have our 
writers written what was -strictly true when they have taken 
it for granted that Chatham and Camden were right in their 
arguments as to the constitutionality of taxing the colonists 
in a parliament in which the colonists had no men to represent 
them who had actually been elected by their votes? There 
was no doubt in the speaker’s mind but that Mansfield was per- 
fectly correct in asserting that the colonists were as truly rep- 
resented as the people of many parts of England itself. No ! 
The causes of the Revolution are to be sought much deeper. 
So far as Massachusetts is concerned, they can be traced to 
the famous agreement which was signed at Cambridge, in 
England, before the great Puritan migration began. Promi- 
nent among the causes of the rebellion which led to our sep- 
aration from the parent state was the dread, ever present to 
the eyes of Methodists, Baptists, and Episcopalians alike, 
that the Anglican hierarchy would be introduced into this 
country. It was natural enough that the descendants of the 
Massachusetts Puritans should feel so. But it was natural. 
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too, that the Episcopalians of Virginia should feel the same 
thing. They, as well as the New Englanders, preferred to 
manage their own affairs to suit their own wants and purses. 
Another most important factor in that movement was the 
opposition which the colonies, especially Massachusetts and 
Virginia, had received and were constantly receiving at the 
hands of the English authorities in their commercial trans- 
actions. This interference menaced the humblest artisan as 
well as the proudest merchant, and undoubtedly contributed 
materially to inducing them to oppose the home govern- 
ment when the time came. But in a wider sense, it seems 
to me that the Revolution was no mere struggleagainst the 
theory that the colonies were really colonies, and should be 
treated as such, and not as integral parts of the empire. It 
was in no inconsiderable degree a movement against the ex- 
clusive privileges enjoyed by certain classes in the colonies 
themselves. In other words, then, it was in great part a 
social movement. The cry of “ no taxation without repre- 
sentation ” was merely the issue upon which the astute poli- 
ticians of that time united the colonies, and fought the bat- 
tle of freedom from social, economic, and religious restraints. 

Abstract of Paper by T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr. 

A valuable paper on “ The Development of Municipal 
Government in Massachusetts” was then read by T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, Jr., a graduate student of Harvard University, 
who bore the very lineaments of the Virginia advocate of 
town government. The following is a rdsumd : 

There seems to have been a very gradual change from the 
form of town government to that of city government in 
Massachusetts. The origin of our New England town gov- 
ernment has been the subject of much controversy. We are 
told by one that this system is indigenous to the soil, of nat- 
ural growth ; by another that it is moulded on the lines of 
the Congregational Church ; while a learned judge claims that 
it is the creation of the General Court. There are some who 
would make it of Germanic origin, and others who trace its 
development directly from the English parish system of 162a 
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There is nothing incompatible in these various views. The 
English parish system, from which it seems probable our town 
government is derived, may be of Germanic origin. Trans- 
planted to our soil, such a system would be greatly affected 
by the form of the Congregational Church government and 
by the condition of the early settlements of New England ; 
while the General Court certainly defined the powers exer- 
cised by the towns. 

Whatever may be the truth regarding its origin, this sys- 
tem took firm root, and while at first all the business of the 
town was transacted in open town meeting, it soon became 
customary to delegate certain powers to officers chosen an- 
nually. All local authority was vested in the town, and was 
exercised by the inhabitants assembled in the meeting-house 
at a regularly called town meeting, all those rated at £20 
estate being entitled to a vote. An annual meeting was 
held in March, according to law, at which town officers were 
elected for the term of one year ; taxes were voted and ap- 
propriations made for schools, for the support of the minis- 
ter, the care of the highways and for other town expenses. 
Other town meetings were called by the selectmen when any 
important business had to be transacted, or at the request of 
ten voters. 

The selectmen were the principal executive officers and 
exercised a general oversight of the prudential affairs of the 
town, subject to the orders for their guidance which might 
have been passed at town meeting, and most of the duties 
which were not specially delegated to other officers were 
performed by them. They lacked, however, any real execu- 
tive authority. The overseers of the poor, board of health, 
surveyors of highways, town treasurer and other officers 
executed their respective duties, but their fields of action 
were never clearly defined, and as the towns grew larger and 
the number of officers increased, this system became compli- 
cated, though admirably adapted to small, practical, and 
vigorous communities. 

This form of government worked well until the population 
of a town became so great that all of the voters could not 
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deliberate in open town meeting. When the population 
had increased to this extent, but few of the inhabitants 
attended the meetings, except from interested motives, and 
the danger of a corrupt and inefficient government became 
very great As early as 1650 there had been some conflict 
of authority between the town of Boston and the county 
officers, and the dissatisfaction caused by the dislike of the 
county officers, when united with the desire for a stronger 
executive, caused plans of incorporation for the town of 
Boston to be brought forward in 1708, 1762, 1784, 1785, and 
1791-92. None of these plans were accepted. In 1784 one 
of the plans proposed provided in effect for a representative 
government of thirty-eight men, who should possess all the 
powers of the town in the administration of affairs and elect 
an executive officer to be called the mayor. It also increased 
the duties of the selectmen, to be called aldermen, while 
leaving to the citizens, in town meeting assembled, sub- 
stantial power. The other plans show that the desire for 
municipal reform and for a more efficient government was 
steadily gaining ground. 

Turning now to the special statutes which gradually 
effected a change in the government of Boston, we find that 
an act of 1799 provided for the election of a board of health 
in Boston, one member to be chosen by each ward. This is 
a most important link in the development of municipal gov- 
ernment, as it is the first instance of the actual election of any 
officers by ward meetings in Massachusetts. The ward sys- 
tem was extended by the passage of a statute in 1802, which 
provided for t\ ’’lection by wards of twenty-four assistant 
assessors, who \ Je in their turn to elect the three town 
assessors. This isthe advanced stage of representative gov- 
ernment. When, in 1813, the finances of the town became 
much confused, a committee of finance, to consist of the 
selectmen, overseers of the poor and board of health, was 
further created by special statute, and given the power of 
electing one person to act both as town treasurer and col- 
lector, and of superintending the finances. In 1814, when 
the population of Boston was not far from twenty-eight 
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thousand, and again in 1815, schemes for reform of the 
municipal government were again brought forward. There 
had been grave doubts in the minds of many* whether the 
General Court possessed the authority to grant city charters, 
but in 1820 an amendment to the constitution of the State 
dispelled all these. 

By 1821 the town form of government, though strength- 
ened by the election of some officers in wards and of others 
by the representatives of the people on the several boards of 
officers, had become utterly inadequate for the properly 
carrying on of the business of a town of forty-three thousand 
inhabitants. Finally, on the 31st of December of that year, 
a plan for incorporation was recommended, which was 
amended and later accepted, by which the town was in 
future to be known as the “ City of Boston/' The entire 
administration of affairs was placed in the hands of one 
principal officer, the mayor ; one select body of eight per- 
sons, the aldermen ; and one more numerous body, the 
common-councilmen. The whole, in their aggregate ca- 
pacity, were to be denominated the city council. The 
common-councilmen, four from each ward, and some of the 
other city officers, were to be elected by wards, while the 
mayor, aldermen, and all State and United States officers, 
were to be elected at large, but to be voted for in wards. 
The administration of the police and the powers invested by 
law in the selectmen were to be exercised in future by the 
mayor and aldermen, while the remaining powers held by 
the town meeting were to be vested in the city council, 
which was to consist of the two boards, one the mayor 
and aldermen, the other the board of common-councilmen, 
each board sitting separately and having a negative on the 
other. All sittings of the common-council and the sitting 
of the board of aldermen for administrative business were to 
be public. The first charter of the “ City of Boston," which 
was granted by the Legislature and accepted by the citizens 
in 1822, was modelled after this plan. 

I have attempted to demonstrate that this city govern- 
ment was gradually developed through a series of plans 
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offered by committees for the reform of the government of 
Boston, assisted by amendments to the town system which 
were from time to time made by special statute. The love 
for the familiar local forms of government in Massachusetts 
was so strong that no city government could have been 
created until the people became convinced of its necessity. 
When this time had come, they copied none of the char- 
ters of the large cities of other States, as they granted too 
arbitrary powers to the city officials and admitted the State 
authorities as partners in the local government; but passing 
by these, they drew up a charter of incorporation, having 
for its mainspring the Massachusetts town system of gov- 
ernment, while correcting the long-felt need of a stronger 
executive officer. 

We can distinguish the town meeting in the meeting of 
the representatives of the wards sitting as a common-coun- 
cil, and we can see the selectmen with their chairman, whose 
powers have been enlarged, sitting as mayor and aldermen. 
The great change which was made from the old town system, 
in the erection of the first city charter of Boston, was in 
giving the selectmen or aldermen concurrent power with the 
common-council in legislative affairs. Is not this, the only 
radical change from the town system, at the root of many of 
the evils which exist in our city government to-day? If the 
common-council were given the sole power of appropriat- 
ing money, and the aldermen the sole power of expending 
it through legitimate channels under the supervision of the 
mayor, the responsibility would no longer be divided, and 
each board could be held strictly to account for the perform- 
ance of its duties, and we should have a satisfactory city 
government, which would be the exact reproduction on a 
broader and representative scale of that wonderful little 
republic — The Massachusetts Town. 

MORNING SESSION. 

Wednesday, April 28, 1886^ 

The Association convened for its second session on Wed- 
nesday, April 28th, and was promptly called ta order at tea 
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o'clock by Mr. Bancroft, who presided throughout the entire 
morning exercises, as he had done on the previous day. The 
first paper was read by Edward G. Mason, Esq., of Chicago, 
on “The March of the Spaniards across Illinois.” The 
paper was printed in full in the May number, 1886, of the 
Magazine of American History . 

Abstract of Mr. Mason's Paper. 

During the American Revolution, after Spain had been 
induced to take part in the war against Great Britain, she 
made herself mistress of the English posts at Baton Rouge, 
Natchez, and Mobile. On these conquests she based a claim 
to the region east of the Mississippi, at least as far as the 
river Ohio, and at the period now in question was preparing 
to strengthen her pretensions and to include in them what we 
know as the Northwest. 

The Spanish capital of Upper Louisiana was the little village 
of St Louis, founded as a trading post by the French 
in 1764. Its governor in 1781 was Don Francisco Cruvat, 
and in January of that year, from his garrison went forth 
the expedition whose fortunes we are to follow. Don 
Eugenio Pourr6, the commander, ranked as captain in the 
5 panish line, and Don Carlos Tayon, the second in command, 
was a lieutenant in the same service. Their little band com- 
prised sixty-five militiamen and sixty Indians. They set 
forth on no ordinary journey. Four hundred miles or more, 
in the depth of winter, they were to toil through forests and 
over prairies to reach their destination. 

The goal of this strange and toilsome march was the 
English Fort St. Joseph, situated within the limits of the 
present State of Michigan. It was the head-quarters of the 
Indian traders for the region about the sources of the Illi- 
nois River, and was at this time the nearest fortification to 
St. Louis which flew the English flag. This was the place 
which the government of Spain, now vigorously engaged in 
the war against Great Britain, had resolved to capture, and 
.to this end this march across what is now the State of 
Illinois was made. 
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The weather was unusually severe and their supplies but 
scanty. But these hardy warriors pushed boldly on, and 
found the few English traders and soldiers within the stock- 
ade totally unprepared for the sudden dash which made 
them prisoners and transferred Fort St. Joseph to the king 
of Spain. Don Eugenio Pourr6 took possession in the 
name of his sovereign of the fort and its dependencies, and 
of the river of the Illinois, and lowered the English flag, and 
raised in its place the standard of his Most Catholic 
Majesty. 

The real object of this remarkable undertaking must be 
found in the wily schemes of the Spanish court, and if we 
change the scene to the other side of the Atlantic, new light 
will be thrown upon it. John Jay was our representative at 
Madrid, and, soon after his arrival there, became satisfied 
that the Spaniards were seeking to possess themselves of 
the entire valley of the Mississippi. Writing to our Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs under date of April 28, 1782, he 
sends the account published in Madrid of the capture of St. 
Joseph and adds : “ When you consider the ostensible object 
of this expedition, the distance of it, the formalities with 
which the place, the country, and the river were taken pos- 
session of in the name of his Catholic Majesty, I am 
persuaded that it will not be necessary for me to swell this 
letter with remarks that would occur to a reader of far less 
penetration than yourself.” This information reached 
France about the same time, and wise old Benjamin Franklin, 
our Minister to .Versailles, was quick to see its meaning. 
He writes to Livingston : “ I see by the newspapers that the 
Spaniards, having taken a little post called St. Joseph, pre- 
tend to have made a conquest of the Illinois country. In 
what light does this proceeding appear to Congress? Are 
they to be suffered to encroach on our bounds, and shut us 
up within the Appalachian Mountains? I begin to fear 
they have some such project.” 

Jay was transferred to Paris, there to negotiate, with 
Franklin and Adams, the treaty of peace with Great Britain. 
It became clear to them that France and Spain were plotting 
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to despoil us, leaving the latter free to exact from the 
United States the whole Mississippi valley. By a master 
stroke, disregarding their instructions, which directed them 
to consult the French court throughout, they entered into 
the secret negotiation with Great Britain which ended in the 
Treaty of Versailles in 1783. The recognition by Great 
Britain of the boundaries insisted upon by the American 
Commissioners practically settled that question, and France 
acquiesced at once, and Spain ultimately. 

The policy and aims of Spain during the revolution, and 
the use which was made of the expedition to St. Joseph in 
support of the same, make it reasonably certain that the ex- 
pedition which we have described was inspired and directed 
from Madrid, and for a weighty purpose. No official accounts 
exist in print, and the information relating to it is but 
meagre, and must be gleaned from short and scattered 
notices in various works. It has seemed not altogether 
a waste of time to recall it from the forgotten past and bring 
it into view once more. If only for the romance and pictu- 
resqueness of that daring winter journey, it might have a claim 
to have its story told. And as an illustration of that crafty 
diplomacy which sought to control both the Old World and 
the New, it may repay study. But above all, when we con- 
sider how much was staked upon this expedition, and by 
what a narrow chance the policy of which it was the 
consuihmation failed of changing perhaps the whole future 
of the Northwest, there may appear to be reason sufficient 
for the permanent remembrance of The March of the Span- 
iards across Illinois. 

Abstract of Dr. Andrews* Paper. 

The next communication was by Dr. Israel W. Andrews, 
of Marietta College, Ohio, on “ The North-West Territory, 
Its Ordinance and Its Government.” This paper also has 
been printed in the Magazine of American History, August, 
1886, but the following abstract is presented here: 

The near approach of the centennial of the first colony 
planted on the national domain gives interest to the region 
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itself, the ordinance enacted for its government in 1787, and 
the settlement at Marietta, April 7, 1788. The region 
stretching from the Ohio to the lakes, from Pennsylvania to 
the Mississippi, became the undisputed property of the 
nation by the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1783, 
and by the cessions of the individual States that claimed it 
in whole or in part. Great Britain insisted on the Ohio 
River as the south boundary of Canada, and was supported 
in this by both France and Spain. Had these three powers 
refused to yield, there might have been no need of the 
ordinance of 1787. Our people hardly realize their obliga- 
tions to the American commissioners who negotiated that 
treaty. Unless, too, New York and Virginia, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, had relinquished their claims, the nation 
might have been broken into fragments even before the 
ratification of the Articles of Confederation. Where the 
merit belongs of preserving the Union, or where the blame 
would have rested, had that Union been severed, it may be 
difficult to say. We should be thankful that the two great 
dangers, the external and the internal, were both safely 
passed. 

The plan of General Rufus Putnam and other revolution- 
ary officers to locate their bounty lands between the Ohio 
and Lake Erie, which failed at first but was revived in 
another form a few years later, was traced from its begin- 
ning in 1783 to the purchase in 1787 and the actual settle- 
ment in 1788. The paper sketched the various attempts to 
form a plan for the temporary government of this western 
territory, from the resolution adopted in 1784 to the pro- 
posal of the Ohio Associates to purchase in 1787. That 
proposal from the same army veterans who had wished to 
establish a colony some years before, changed the face of 
affairs. It at once attracted general attention. Public men 
spoke of it in their correspondence. The French minister 
gave it prominence in his dispatches. An ordinance which 
had been ordered to its third reading in Congress was 
dropped. A new committee was appointed, and in four 
days the great ordinance was passed — passed by the unani- 
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mous vote of the States then present — five Southern, three 
Northern — with the provision forever prohibiting slavery 
north of the Ohio. Congress passed this ordinance, knowing 
the importance of the colony. They accepted without hesi- 
tation the well-matured plan presented by Manasseh Cutler, 
the able and accomplished agent of the colonists. The 
legislation was primarily for this colony, though fitted to be 
a model for subsequent enactments. 

Thus the ordinance of 1787 and the settlement in 1788 
are parts of one whole. This connection, and the fact that 
this was the first permanent occupation of territory owned 
by the United States, should make the centennial celebra- 
tion of the settlement of the Northwest Territory, to be held 
at Marietta, April 7, 1888, an event of national importance. 

Abstract of Dr. Mowry’s Paper. 

William A. Mowry, Ph.D., editor of Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts, then presented a paper upon the question, 
“ Did the Louisiana Purchase Include Oregon ? ” The 
paper was published in the Magazine of American History, 
Oct, 1886. The following is an abstract : 

The question of the extent of the great province of Louisi- 
ana, conveyed to this government by Napoleon in 1803, has 
been of late much discussed. The most important point in 
this discussion is whether Oregon was included in that 
province. Let us briefly examine this question. 

1. In the charter of Louisiana, granted by Louis the XIV. 
to Antoine Crozat, in 1712, the territory was “bounded by 
New Mexico, and by those of the English in Carolina, the 
river St. Louis, formerly called the Mississippi, from the sea- 
shore to the Illinois, together with the rivers, St. Philip, 
formerly called the Missouri River, and the St. Jerome, for- 
merly called the Wabash (Ohio), with all the countries, ter- 
ritories, lakes in the land, and the rivers emptying directly 
or indirectly into that part of the river St. Louis.” This 
description, certainly, by no possible construction of lan- 
guage, could include any thing beyond the headwaters of the 
Missouri. 
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France never afterwards claimed for herself beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. 1 

2. Spain always claimed that Louisiana was limited by 
the Rocky Mountains. During all our negotiations with 
Spain in relation to Florida, and which included a full dis- 
cussion of our western boundaries, she never admitted for a 
moment that Louisiana extended west of the mountains. 

3. Neither Great Britain nor any of her writers upon the 
subject ever allowed the claim that Louisiana extended 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

4. Until after the treaty of Florida, in 1819, our govern- 
ment never held that our title was perfect. Messrs. Gallatin 
and Rush, 1818, in reporting to their government, stated : 
“We did not assert that the United States had a perfect 
right to that country, but insisted that their claim was at 
least good against Great Britain.” 5 After our purchase of 
Florida, and settlement of the boundary between our terri- 
tory and the Spanish provinces as latitude 42 0 — that is, when 
we had purchased Florida, given up Texas to Spain, and she 
had ceded her rights of Oregon to us, then we set up a 
complete claim to that country. In 1845 Mr. Buchanan 
asserted that our own American title to the extent of the 
valley of the Columbia, resting as it does on discovery, ex- 
ploration, and possession — a possession acknowledged by a 
most solemn act by Great Britain herself— is a sufficient as- 
surance against all mankind ; whilst our superadded title, 
derived from Spain, extends our exclusive rights over the 
whole territory in dispute against Great Britain.* This posi- 
tion, expressed by Mr. Secretary Buchanan in his negotia- 
tions with the British government in 1845, had been uni- 
formly held by our government from the time of the treaty 
of Florida. In 1824, Mr. Rush began his negotiations with 
Great Britain upon this subject, by claiming for his govem- 

1 See State Papers 1817-1818, p. 437. Our Secretary of State, John Quincy 
Adams, says: “The only boundaries ever acknowledged by Fiance before 
the cession to Spain, in 1762, were those marked out in the grant from Louis 
XIV. to Crozat.” 

9 See Travers Twiss, p. 202. 

9 Letter of Mr. Buchanan, July 12, 1S45. 
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ment, “ in their own right, and as their absolute and exclu- 
sive sovereignty and dominion, the whole of the country west 
of the Rocky Mountains from the 42d to at least as far upas 
the 51st degree of north longitude.” He further said that, “in 
the opinion of my government, the title of the United States 
to the whole of that coast, from latitude 42 0 to as far north 
as 6o°, was superior to that of Britain or any other power : 
first, through the proper claim of the United States by dis- 
covery and settlement ; and, secondly, as now standing in 
the place of Spain, and holding in their hands her title.” 1 

5. The opinion that Louisiana did not extend beyond the 
Rocky Mountains has been almost uniformly held by the 
leading men of our government. We have already men- 
tioned Mr. Rush, Mr. Gallatin, Mr. John Quincy Adams, and 
Mr. Buchanan, all of whom conducted at different times 
negotiations with Great Britain upon the subject. Mr. 
Jefferson, in a letter written in August, 1803, immediately 
after the ratification of the treaty of purchase of Louisiana, 
says: “The boundaries [of Louisiana] which I deem not 
admitting question are the high lands on the western side of 
the Mississippi, inclosing all its waters (the Missouri, of 
course), and terminating in a line drawn from the northwest 
point of the Lake of the Woods to the nearest source of the 
Mississippi.” Dr. John J. Anderson, the author of a popu- 
lar series of histories in extensive use among the best schools 
in this country, in reviewing this subject says : “ In March, 
1844, Mr. A. V. Brown, from the Committee on Territories, 
made a report to Congress, covering twenty-four closely 
printed pages, in which this whole question is thoroughly 
discussed. In all this long report there is not the first 
attempt to prove that our right to Oregon came to us 
through the Louisiana purchase.” He further quotes upon 
this side of the question (1) Henry Clay, (2) Caleb Cushing, 
and the English authors — (3) Thomas Falconer, (4) Travers 
Twiss, and (5) John Dunn, as well as presidents’ messages, 
reports of debates in Congress, etc., etc., all of which had 
been read by him with care. Caleb Cushing made an 


2 Travers Twiss, p. 206. 
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elaborate report to Congress from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, upon this subject, in 1839, anc * wrote several articles 
for the North American Review , in which he expressly de- 
clares the views above given, and enforces them with re- 
markably cogent reasoning. In his report he says : “ And 
though much controversy sprang up in regard to the south- 
western or southeastern limits of Louisiana, yet all this 
resolved itself at length into a question with Spain, as also 
did the doubts as to the western limits of Louisiana.” 1 
About a year ago, in an article in The Nation , of New York, 
M. Barb6 Marbois, the distinguished French writer, and the 
very man who, as Secretary of the Treasury under Napoleon, 
negotiated with Livingston and Monroe the Louisiana 
treaty, is quoted as sustaining the opposite view. Let us 
see. Marbois, in his excellent and elaborate history of 
Louisiana, says (p. 286) : “ The shores of the western ocean 
were certainly not included in the cession, but the United 
States are already established there.” This book was first 
published in 1829. The reader at all curious upon the 
question is also respectfully referred to articles in The 
Nation, for March 15, March 22, March 29, and April 12, 
1883. 

It would, therefore, seem tolerably clear that the western 
boundary of the Louisiana Purchase was the dividing line of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Abstract of Mr. Eben Greenough Scott’s Paper. 

“The Settlement of the Lower St Lawrence” was the 
subject of an interesting historical paper read by Eben 
Greenough Scott, Esq., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Mr. Scott 
said that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
judicially ascertained and asserted the fact, that the seven 
years’ war “ terminated in the conquest by Great Britain of 
the whole country east of the Mississippi.” But of the 
moral forces that brought about such a result and trans- 
ferred resistance to the cabinet, the court, of course, could 

1 Document No. ioi, House of Representatives, 25th Congress, 3d session, 

P* 7. 
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take no cognizance ; and, indeed, they did not come into 
play until after the conquest. Down to that event the 
French-Canadians could hardly be said to exist ; but from 
it they ceased being the French in Canada, and took upon 
themselves the character of American French-Canadians. 
Drawing the distinction between the Anglican and Gallican 
natives of a colony, the social shortcomings of the French 
were pointed out by the speaker. The structure of society 
was represented as one-sided ; it had but two classes, and 
the other constituents necessary to social and political de- 
velopment were wanting. The impulses of French colonial 
life were not multiform, and their action was marked by 
irregularity. There were few in the field, and many in the 
woods; this brought about the division of habitats and 
voyageurs. The few were stable and productive ; the many 
non-productive, consuming, and wandering. Such a com- 
munity might harbor institutions, but it planted few, and 
developed none. If such were the constitution of society 
outside the walls, the character of that within them was 
even less institutional ; it was military and clerical, and, in 
fact, for a century and a quarter the history of Canada was 
written in the Orders of the Day, and the Relations des 
J6suites. The rigor of the climate, the interrupted com- 
munication with the mother country, the uninviting char- 
acter of the soil, the great disparity between the sexes and 
the military constitution of the population were all adverse 
to rapid increase. But, besides these, it was not the interest 
of the government to have a population greater than the 
needs of military occupation required. The lower St. Law- 
rence valley was of chief value to France as a highway to 
the valley of the Mississippi, and the fear of numbers that 
might create a spirit of independence deterred the mother 
country from fostering a great population. Colonial devel- 
opment, moreover, was repressed by the kindred burdens of 
monopolies and seignorial tenures. The former restrict 
commercial expansion, and the latter agriculture. Thus the 
French settler had nothing to tempt him to leave home. He 
found the same burdens awaiting him in Canada that he 
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sought to escape in France, while no compensation was 
offered him for the sacrifice of security and comfort in- 
volved in emigration, in the shape of the franchises so freely 
bestowed upon the British colonist. In brief, climate, soil, re- 
moteness, indisposition to emigrate, inclination to return 
home, lack of governmental encouragement, race aversion, 
faithlessness of monopolies, antiquated system of tenures, 
want of material and political inducements, and the dispro- 
portion of sex, account for the persistent retardation of 
natural and artificial increase. An organization so weak, so 
incomplete, so lacking in resources, so destitute of strength- 
ening institutions, and so wanting in harmonious distribu- 
tion of constitutional elements, depended for its existence on 
the stability of the bayonets that upheld it. When these 
were withdrawn, the structure fell to the ground, and thus, 
when Montcalm fell, the whole French power east of the 
great river fell with him. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Wednesday, April 38, 1886. 

The Association re-assembled in the evening, Mr. Justin 
Winsor in the chair. A large audience was present. The 
first paper of the evening was read by Professor Austin 
Scott, of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., upon “ The 
Origin of the Highest Function of the American Judiciary.” 

Abstract of Professor Scott’s Paper. 

Dr. Scott alluded to the fact that, in a discussion of one 
of the papers read the evening before, Judge Chamberlain of 
Boston, had dwelt on the gradual divergence from the Eng- 
lish, of the American political and social character. Through 
such a process of differentiation there was developed in the 
colonies a tendency to accept judicial arbitration in ques- 
tions of constitutionality. This power exists only in the 
United States (De Tocqueville, Brougham, Bluntschli). 
In its development, we discover three periods: the first, 
prior to the war for independence, one of germination ; the 
second, one of growing and full consciousness, leading up 
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to and resulting from Marshall’s decision in Marbury vs. 
Madison ; the third, the present, evincing two tendencies : 
the one towards finality of national legislation so far as con- 
stitutionality is in question, the English theory of Parlia- 
ment; the other towards more distinct assertion of this 
judicial power in restricting State legislation. 

Its existence in the Constitution is a matter of inference. 
“ Not a syllable directly empowers the National Courts to 
construe the laws according to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion ” (Hamilton, Federalist, Ixxxi.). “ Not a word in the 
Constitution has given that power to the judges more 
than to the Executive or Legislative branches ” (Jefferson 
in 1816. Works, vi., 464). 

There was hesitation in receiving the new principle. In 
1782, in Virginia Edmund Randolph denies its existence ; 
Wythe in an obiter dictum affirms it ; while Pendleton ad- 
vises great caution and fears usurpation of legislative powers 
by the judiciary (Call’s Reports, iv., 5 ; Rives’ Madison). In 
1784, a mass meeting in New York declares “such power 
would be most pernicious,” and the Assembly resolves that 
it “would render Legislatures useless ” (Rutgers vs. Wad- 
dington, Dawson’s Pamphlet, 44). In 1786, the Rhode 
Island Legislature and people push aside the members of the 
court claiming this right (Trevett vs. Weeden, 38, Provi. 
dence, 1787). In 1787, North Carolina courts maintain it 
(1 Martin, 42, 48). 

A case in New Jersey, enforcing the principle of ultimate 
judicial power, is significant because it precedes cases hitherto 
cited, and because the New Jersey constitution was then 
(1779-80) essentially under legislative control (section 
xxiii.). The case (Holmes and Ketcham vs. Walton), 
brought by writ of certiorari before the Supreme Court, 
Sept. 9, 1779, was argued on constitutional grounds, Nov. 
ix. During a period including three terms, the court 
advised on the matter, and on Sept. 7, 1780, a full bench, 
Brearley, Smith, and Symmes, judges, gave their opinion 
seriatim for the plaintiff in certiorari (MS. Writ and Docket 
and Minutes of Sup. Court, Trenton). The Legislature an- 
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ticipated the final decision by amending the unconstitutional 
law, but Chief-Justice Kirkpatrick attributes the legislative 
acquiescence to the guiding influence of the court (Laws 
of N. J ., orig. ed., 49. ; cf* 4 Halstead, 444). This action 
of New Jersey was remembered and had its influence with- 
out. Gouverneur Morris writes to the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture in 1785 : “ In New Jersey the judges pronounced a law 
unconstitutional and void. Surely no good citizen can wish 
to see this point decided in the tribunals of Pennsylvania. 
Such power in judges is dangerous, but unless it somewhere 
exists, the time employed in framing a bill of rights and 
form of government was merely thrown away ” (Sparks’ 
Morris, iii., 438.) 

A study of this principle during the period just prior to 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States 
gives a better knowledge of its rise within the national 
sphere, and further will show that, in the separate colonies 
and States, under the influence of the local spirit, quite apart 
from the idea of union, there grew up in a denial of legist 
tive omnipotence the means of peaceful coercion of the 
States, a true instrument of nationality. 

Abstract of Mr. Merriam’s Paper. 

A suggestive paper, provoking some comment by Mr. 
Henry Adams, of Washington, was read by Mr. J. M. Mer- 
riam, of Harvard University, upon “Jefferson’s Use of the 
Executive Patronage.” An outline of the paper is here 
presented : 

The election of Jefferson marks the first change of party 
in the office of President. With the overthrow of the 
Federalists the question of removal of office-holders became 
prominent. It will be the object of this paper to give in- 
formation hitherto unpublished, which will aid in showing 
the temper with which the subject of executive patronage 
was treated. 

Jefferson was greatly influenced in his course as President 
by his sincere hatred for the Federalists. He deemed them 
hostile to the principles of Republicanism. His stated aim 
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was “to sink Federalism into an abyss from which there 
should be no resurrection for it.” (Jefferson’s Letters, vol. 
iv., p. 451.) He was influenced also by the feeling that the 
Republicans had been defrauded of their just claim to a 
share of the public offices in the preceding administration. 
(Jefferson’s Letters, iv., p. 353.) He therefore expressed 
his intention to fill all vacancies with Republicans, until the 
latter had gained a j ust proportion. Before his election was 
decided, he stated no view that may be called offensively 
partisan in regard to removing the incumbents in office. 
Only a few removals were to be made for delinquency or for 
oppression in the courts, and all appointments made by 
Adams after the date when his defeat was known, were to 
be deemed null. (Letters, iv., 386.) In order to balance 
party influence in the courts, inasmuch as all the judges 
were Federalists, and were irremovable, save for cause, a 
clean sweep was to be made of the district attorneys and 
marshals. Outside of these three classes, viz., those guilty 
of misconduct, the late appointees of Mr. Adams, and the 
marshals and attorneys in the courts, removals were not to 
be made. “ Probably not twenty of the civil officers of the 
United States would be removed,” according to Jefferson’s 
estimate of March 24, 1801. (Letters, iv., 282.) 

Jefferson’s intentions, therefore, on taking the presidency 
were justifiable. There is no reason to believe that he was 
insincere when he declared his conviction that “ fitness for 
the position, and respectable and unexceptionable character,” 
should be required for official appointment, and that political 
principles of whatever side should not cause the removal of 
a competent^person or the appointment of an incompetent 
one. (Letters, iv., 253.) 

These early intentions, however, were not strictly observed 
in practice. Indeed new views were announced, though 
cautiously, which, taken into account with the number and 
character of removals actually made, must change our first 
judgment. 

Political opposition, when expressed in an offensive man- 
ner, was declared good cause for removal (Letters, iv., 451.) 
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If the Federalist States did not admit Republicans to a share 
of their offices, the power of the national patronage was to 
be used against the hated party. These threats were not 
idle. Measures were taken to execute them which were 
almost vindictive. A system of watching for chances of re- 
moval was established, and Levi Lincoln was retained almost 
in the capacity of spy to mark out political offenders against 
the principles of the administration, and report them to 
Jefferson, leaving the rest to him. (Letters, iv., 451.) 

Jefferson himself could not approve of his own course. 
He was in a hard position, and was led to a greater length 
than he at heart intended. (Letters, iv., 451: “I still think 
our original idea as to the office is best, u e ., to depend, for 
the obtaining a just participation, on deaths, resignations, 
and delinquencies. . . . This is rather a slow operation, 
but it is sure if we pursue it steadily, which, however, has 
not been done with that undeviating resolution I could have 
wished.” — Jefferson to Levi Lincoln, Oct. 25, 1802.) He 
was held in check, however, not so much from an idea 
that there was any thing improper or even at variance 
with the real meaning of public office in the idea of partisan 
removals, as by the fear that he might shock the bulk of the 
Federalists, and thereby fail to convert them to Republican- 
ism. (Letters, iv., 381.) 

Considering these later statements of Jefferson, one is im- 
pressed with the growing emphasis placed upon political 
opposition as a cause for removal. At first, the only re- 
venge to be taken was removal for cause. A little later 
political considerations entered, and good men were sacri- 
ficed for the sake of gaining party influence in the courts. 
Offensive partisanship was recognized and plans were made 
to detect it. 

There is one source which sheds further light on Jeffer- 
son's removals — a source which hitherto has been unex- 
amined even by Miss Salmon, who has published a careful 
study on “ The History of the Appointing Power." Her 
figures, however, are unreliable, as she entirely overlooked 
the “ Executive Journal of Senate," which must be deemed 
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the most authoritative source of information on her subject, 
since it contains an official list of the presidential appoint- 
ments which were submitted to the Senate for confirmation. 

In one of Jefferson’s first messages to the Senate, he set at 
naught twenty-four of Adams’ appointments which had been 
made in the preceding February, January, and even in De- 
cember. All of these appointments had been confirmed by 
the Senate and the commissions had been issued. They 
were confined to the judiciary, the customs service, and the 
diplomatic service. 

Adams’ so-called “ midnight appointments ” refer princi- 
pally to forty-two appointments of justices of the peace 
whom he nominated for service in the counties of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These nominations had all been con- 
firmed, and, as a rule, the commissions had been made out, 
signed, and delivered before midnight of the third of March. 
Jefferson refused to recognize any of these justices as legally 
appointed. He issued new commissions to twenty-five of 
them, thus virtually removing seventeen. In justice to 
Jefferson, however, it must be said, of course, that these 
removals were solely in the interest of retrenchment. 

These removals were not all that Jefferson made. Others 
followed in quick succession until, at the end of his first ad- 
ministration, ninety-nine had been made. lAn analysis of 
these removals shows the following distribution among the 
different classes of officers : District attorneys, 10 ; marshals, 
13 *» judge of orphan’s court, 1 ; register of wills, 1 ; collec- 
tors of customs, 26 ; naval officers, 3 ; surveyors, 5 ; com- 
missioners of loans, 1 ; supervisors of revenue, 4 ; surveyor- 
general, 1 ; minister, 1 ; consuls, 6 ; commercial agents, 10 ; 
justices of peace, 17; total, 99. /'To this number should be 
added, also, those whose tenure of office was limited to a 
term of years — the marshals and territorial officers — and who 
were not reappointed, six in sill, j There were thus one hun- 
dred and five cases of forced retirement before the close of 
1804, confined, for the most part, to the years of 1801 and 
1802. Within this same period Jefferson was enabled to 
appoint five district judges and two judges in the territories. 
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four district attorneys, two marshals, fifteen collectors, one 
naval officer, thirteen surveyors, and thirty-one other officers, 
to fill vacancies caused by deaths, resignations, and from unex- 
plained causes, some few of which may have been removals. 
Thep&^vere, therefore, the following changes in the civil ser- 
Ince during Jefferson’s first administration : 


5 district judgeships out of . 

. 17 

14 district attorneyships out of 

. 22 

15 marshalships out of . 

. 22 

41 collectorships out of . 

. 82 

4 naval officerships out of 

. II 

18 surveyorships out of . 

• 30 

67 various positions out of (about) 

. 150 

164 

334 


When allowance is made for political conversions, both 
genuine and politic, it is evident that but very few Fed- 
eralists were in office at the end of 1804. Added to the 
evidence furnished by these figures is that contained in a 
letter from Jefferson to Duane, which is published curiously 
enough in the Gallatin Papers (Adams’ Gallatin, i., p. 130), 
written in the' latter part of 1803, and stating that every 
possible removal had been made, and that of 316 officers, 
only 130 remained in Federalist hands.,*/ 

In these figures are omitted the inspectors of surveys ap- 
pointed under the excise act, since, inasmuch as that act was 
repealed, their tenure of office was limited to such period as 
.was necessary for the completion of their duties. 

*Some of these removals were, doubtless, made for good 
cause. There must have been irregularities in the customs 
service, and there probably was more or less of abuse in the 
judiciary. No one can believe, however, that these irregu- 
larities and abuses required the removal of ten of the twenty- 
two attorneys and thirteen of the twenty-two marshals, or 
one fourth of all the customs officers. Jefferson himself 
admits that sixteen of his removals were made purely for 
political reasons, where no cause existed, and the sole motive 
for the removal was to obtain places for political followers*. 
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(“ So that sixteen only have been removed in the whole for 
political principles— that is to say, to make some room for 
some participation for the Republicans.’ —Jefferson to Mr. 
Nicholson, Letters, iv., 486.) 

These are the facts in regard to Jefferson’s removals. 
Now, what do they show ? They show, first, that a more 
general policy of proscription was indulged inrthan has 
commonly been supposed ; that, whereas current 4 iuthorities 
have sought to apologize for the few removals Jefferson is 
supposed to have made, those who would excuse him must 
recognize the fact that the list of his removals includes one 
hundred and five, instead of thirty-nine. These facts show, 
moreover, that removals were made where there was no 
just cause; that the claims of friends were recognized and 
rewarded even at the expense of capable and unoffending 
opponents. 

If Jefferson did not recognize the full meaning of the spoils 
cry, he at least recognized the claim of the victors to a just 
participation of the spoils — u e ., he recognized a political 
standard of appointment, which afterward naturally devel- 
oped into the policy of Jackson and Van Buren. His sin- 
cere conviction that he was doing the country a service, by 
freeing it from the control of monarchists and monocrats, 
may excuse him from the charge of being influenced to any 
pronounced degree by the desire to reward political followers 
by gifts of official positions ; but, nevertheless, there can be 
no doubt that a large faction of his party stood out boldly 
for spoils, and that they obtained what they wished more 
generally than correct ideas of civil appointments would 
^sanction. 

Abstract of Dr. Taussig’s Paper, 

After a paper by A. B. Houghton, of Harvard University, 
upon the question: “Can the United States Guarantee the 
Neutrality of a Canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific ? ” 
Dr. F. W. Taussig, of the same institution, discussed “The 
Early Protective Movement and the Tariff of 1828.” That 
act, said Dr. Taussig, was the most striking illustration in 
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our history of the manner in which politics have affected 
tariff legislation. The high-tariff feeling was strong in the 
nation in 1828. Both political parties — the Jackson party 
and the Adams party — tried to conciliate it for the coming 
presidential election. But the Jackson men were divided 
among themselves. They included in their ranks not only 
high-tariff men from the North, but also low-tariff men 
from the South. An advance of duties was opposed by 
the Southern men, but was desired by their associates in the 
North. The politicians who were managing the Jackson 
party devised an ingenious solution of this difficulty. They 
proposed a very high and extravagant tariff bill — a bill con- 
taining a number of provisions particularly obnoxious to 
New England. The Southern and Northern wings of the 
Jackson party agreed to prevent all amendments to the bill. 
The Southern men, especially those opposed to high duties 
in general, agreed to vote against all amendments which 
would make the bill less objectionable. The hope was that 
the New England members, who were almost all Adams 
men, would refuse to swallow it, and would finally vote 
against it. The discredit of causing the defeat of a tariff 
bill would thus fall on the Adams party. This programme 
was carried out by the Jackson men. But, at the last moment, 
the New Englanders, instead of voting against the bill, did 
swallow it. They voted for it, contrary to the expectations 
of their opponents. It was passed, and became law, although 
no one really desired its passage. It was an indefensible 
measure, as was admitted at the time by the high-tariff men 
themselves. The peculiarly objectionable provisions, called 
the u abominations,” were abolished by general consent in 
1830 and 1832, and the protective system was then put in a 
more rational form. The history of the act of 1828 shows 
the manner in which legislation was manipulated for political 
effect by Van Buren, Wright, and the other Democratic pol- 
iticians who came into prominence in the time of Jack- 
son. It has often been described as a typical high-protec- 
tionist measure ; in reality it was only a piece of political 
trickery. 
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MORNING SESSION. 

Thursday, April 29, 1886. 

This session was called to order at the appointed hour by 
Mr. Bancroft, who said that he was a minute-man. The 
promptness and despatch with which Mr. Bancroft conducted 
the proceedings of the Association were among the noticeable 
features of the Washington convention. The papers pre- 
sented at this morning’s session were all of a military char- 
acter, and they attracted several army men of distinction, 
besides the usual audience of members and of their Wash- 
ington friends. The first paper was by a regular army offi- 
cer, Major-General George W. Cullum, formerly Superintend- 
ent and Commandant of the West Point Military Academy. 
The subject was “ The Attack on Washington City in 1814.” 

General Cullum’s Paper. 

It is proper to state that this paper is chiefly copied from 
one of a series of campaign sketches of the war of 1812-15 
against Great Britain, which I wrote and printed some years 
ago ; but as few persons have ever read them, I venture to 
offer to the American Historical Association this short nar- 
rative of the operations connected with the capture of 
Washington in 1814. 

Admiral Cockburn having withdrawn the English fleet 
from Chesapeake Bay in 1813, no further danger of an at- 
tack upon Washington was apprehended. Even the abdica- 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon at Fontainebleau, April 11, 
1814, and his banishment to the island of Elba, leaving 
Great Britain free to transport her vast veteran forces to 
America, did not disturb the equanimity of our statesmen 
at the capital or rouse them to a realizing sense of the danger 
to which we were exposed. One Cassandra, under the title 
of “ Americanus,” in the National Intelligencer, did utter 
a note of warning, but the prophecy was not believed till 
the enemy was almost within our walls. No preparation 
was made to oppose the foe. One company of artillery at 
Fort Warburton, and another of marines at Washington, 
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were the sole trustworthy protection to the capital scarcely 
two months before its public edifices were laid in ashes. 

Notwithstanding repeated warning of England’s exten- 
sive preparations to transport many troops to our shores, no 
official plan of defence was considered by our government 
till the President and his cabinet assembled in lugubrious 
council to deliberate on the situation, July 1, 1814, only a 
few days after positive information had reached New York, 
by a cartel, that in the harbor of Bermuda there was an- 
chored “ a fleet of transports, with a large force on board, 
to sail in one or two days to some port in the United States 
— probably for the Potomac/’ The next day, the Tenth 
Military District, embracing Virginia between the Rappa- 
hannock and Potomac, the State of Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was created and put under command of 
Brig.-General Winder, who had just been released as a pris- 
oner of war, captured on the northern frontier, where he 
had won few laurels. On the fourth of July the Secretary 
of War made requisitions upon the States for 93,500 militia, 
in which were included neither cavalry nor riflemen, “ to be 
held in readiness for immediate service,” but only the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and State of Maiyland were called upon 
to provide their regular quota, in whole or part, “ in case of 
actual or menaced invasion,” while Pennsylvania was directed 
to send 5,000 and Virginia 2,000 to the militia rendez- 
vous. Commodore Barney, a dashing veteran of the navy, 
was put in command of a small flotilla of gun-boats in the 
Patuxent. 

Winder’s army on paper was a magnificent array of nearly 
100,000 men, the largest force that had ever been destined 
for the field in America ; but, through official apathy or in- 
competency, defective State laws and dilatoriness every- 
where, Winder, two weeks after the enemy had appeared in 
heavy force in the Chesapeake, was unable to report more 
than 5,000 troops on his rolls, mostly raw militia, a large 
part of which were yet to be collected. In other words, the 
general was practically powerless, for he had only the sem- 
blance of an organized force; in person was compelled to 
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attend to every detail, he being without a staff or engineers ; 
and, unaided by cavalry, had no means of ascertaining the 
enemy’s movements. 

While such were our feeble preparations, the British squad- 
ron in the Chesapeake was re-enforced, August 16, 1814, by 
twenty-one vessels under Admiral Cochrane, and was soon 
after joined by another under Commodore Malcolm. On 
board were several thousand of Wellington’s Peninsular 
veterans, commanded by a brave and enterprising Irishman 
— Major-General Ross. 

After Cockburn’s return to the Chesapeake, this rapacious 
freebooter at once resumed his predatory warfare of burning 
and robbing villages, farm-houses, and every thing on which 
he could lay hands, “ cruising about in every direction,” says 
an officer of Ross’ army, “ threatening the whole line of coast, 
from the entrance to the very bend of the bay ; and thus 
kept the Americans in a constant state of alarm. When- 
ever a favorable opportunity presented itself, parties landed, 
plundered or destroyed the government stores, laid towns 
and districts under contribution, and brought off all the 
shipping which could be reached. In a word, the hostilities 
carried on in the Chesapeake resembled the expedition of 
the ancient Danes against Great Britain, rather than a 
modem war between civilized nations.” What the atro- 
cious character of that Danish invasion was has been told 
by Hume and other British historians. 

In the midst of his disgraceful career, finding himself 
opposed by a bold but more humane sailor, Commodore 
Barney, who with his small craft set at defiance even the 
brigs and frigates of his Britannic Majesty, Cockburn re- 
solved to punish such audacity by the capture and destruc- 
tion of our flotilla. Accordingly, on the 18th of August, the 
English admiral ascended the Patuxent as far as Benedict, 
when he landed a few small guns and a force of 4,500 
regulars, marines, and disciplined negroes. 

Up to this time little danger was apprehended at the 
capital, the press made light of it, the cabinet was not 
alarmed, the War Secretary rebuked all misgivings, Winder’s 
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requisitions were still neglected, and the entire public seemed 
wrapped in somnolent security. 

The certain approach of the enemy and the falling back 
of our flotilla to Nottingham finally awoke the Secretary of 
War from his dreams, and induced him to sanction Winders 
calls for more troops, with the understanding, however, at 
this moment of absolute danger, that he would so word his 
requisitions for volunteers as “ to guard against interfering 
with the legal draft/’ The commanding general, by great 
personal activity, on the 21st, was at the head of 3,200 men 
in arms, including a few troops of cavalry and seventeen 
pieces of small artillery. Had Winder been untrammelled 
by the President and his cabinet, with this force, though 
undisciplined, aided by Barney’s flotilla and the natural ob- 
stacles besetting the enemy’s path, he should have been able 
to defy the invader, who boldly continued his advance. 

Cockbum’s raid was well planned. While sending two 
small squadrons to make demonstrations, one towards An- 
napolis and Baltimore, and the other up the Potomac, he, 
with his smaller craft, covered the march of Ross’ army up 
the southern bank of the Patuxent, ostensibly in pursuit of 
Barney, but in reality, if the general could be persuaded to 
co-operate, to make a dash on Washington — the goal of his 
avarice and ambition. 

The entire distance from Cockburn’s landing-place at Bene- 
dict to Washington was less than fifty miles; but, owing to 
the extreme heat of the weather, the debilitated state of the 
troops, long cooped up on shipboard, and the difficulty of 
marching in a country intersected with streams and covered 
with forests, the British advance was very slow. Not till the 
evening of the 21st had the enemy reached Nottingham, 
from which our flotilla had escaped to some ten miles higher 
up the river, above Pig’s Point. Resuming the march on 
the morning of the 22d, the great torch-bearer soon found 
his love of destruction gratified by our own Secretary of the 
Navy, who, in the general panic, had given orders to set fire 
to our flotilla, which was burned before the enemy could 
reach it. 
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At this late date, Winder had pushed forward about 800 
cavalry and rifles, with a battery of artillery, to reconnoitre 
and harass the enemy, while the remainder of his force 
was to follow in support. Finding the enemy greatly su- 
perior in numbers, the general ordered the advanced de- 
tachment to fall back to the “ Wood-yard,” and there await 
him. Our entire force at hand, including infantry, sailors, 
and marines, was about one half that of the British. 

Our Secretary of the Navy having kindly performed the 
chief service for which the great incendiary had undertaken 
his raid up the Patuxent, he, Mephistopheles-like, poured 
into the ear of Ross — a ready listener where laurels or booty 
were to be won — the following insidious argument, accord- 
ing to Dr. Thompson, substantially as follows : “ Our an- 
tagonist, from deficiency of force, or want of confidence in 
what he has, having hitherto shown no disposition to ob- 
struct our views, and having at last blown up his flotilla, 
which, if well fought, might have cost us many lives — may 
we not conclude, that his defence of Washington will not be 
more vigorous ? And, if so, has not the condition on which 
we are permitted to attack that town arisen ? It is true that 
Washington presents no object strictly military — a navy- 
yard comparatively empty, and a small and poor population, 
— but we must not forget that inconsiderable in this view as 
it may be, it is the metropolis of the nation, and that names, 
as well in war as in peace, do much. By capturing it, we 
shall give no small iclat to our arms abroad ; and to our- 
selves, a more solid gratification, if the government, to save 
the city, be disposed to make a liberal donation of their 
money.” The latter mercenary suggestion, more than glory 
or vengeance was doubtless the moving impulse which ac- 
tuated this avaricious corsair. 

The prospects of untold prize-money proved too dazzling 
to be resisted by Ross. Leaving a naval officer and some 
seamen to ship the plunder, the Irish general and the 
English admiral, with about 4,500 combatants and three 
small pieces of artillery, set out on the morning of the 22d, 
with three days’ provisions, direct for Washington, after- 
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wards changing their course to induce Winder to believe 
that their destination might be either Annapolis or Fort 
Washington. Winder, in the meantime not thinking it 
prudent to risk a battle, fell back to Long Old Fields, 
an admirable strategic position covering a direct advance on 
Washington and both its flank approaches — on the left by 
the Bladensburg road, and on the right by that to Fort 
Washington. 

The Secretary of State, Colonel Monroe, an old revolu- 
tionary soldier, who had been with Winder for several days, 
communicated to the President his apprehensions of the 
great danger to the capital, and recommended that he “ had 
better remove the records,” and “have the materials pre- 
pared to destroy the bridges.” Fortunately, most of the 
public archives reached a place of safety, but some were lost 
or so mutilated that they were never of further use. Upon 
the receipt of Colonel Monroe’s message, Washington was 
in the wildest panic, and an exodus of thousands of its 
inhabitants immediately took place. 

Events were now rapidly culminating to a crisis, and 
the worn-out commanding-general, with only 2,500 men fit 
for duty, nearly all raw militia, was sorely perplexed as to 
the proper course to be pursued, though, as usual on such 
occasions, he was well supplied with the advice of every one, 
from the President, then with him, down to the country 
squire ; in the multitude of counsellors, however, he found 
no safety. 

On the morning of the 23d, Ross was at Upper Marl- 
borough, while Winder was at Long Old Fields, where, in- 
stead of concentrating his scattered forces, only a few miles 
separated, for battle, or to watch the enemy’s movements and 
threaten his communications, our commanding general aban- 
doned this strong and advantageous position so soon as Ross 
and Cockbum moved forward in the afternoon, thus mak- 
ing defeat certain by depressing the confidence of our little 
army, which, at sunset, made a disorderly retreat across the 
eastern branch bridge into Washington. This flight was a 
death-blow to our cause, both in a military and moral sense. 
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Military : because our small forces were thus scattered over 
a front of fifteen miles from Bladensburg, where General 
Stansbury was ordered to take position, to Fort Washing- 
ton, covered by General Young with a small body. Moral: 
for on the night of the 23d all was consternation in the cap- 
ital, the President and his cabinet vacillated in their course 
of action, the troops, worn out with aimless marches and 
counter-marches, were dispirited, and the commanding 
general, weak everywhere, knew not whither to turn ; while 
the enemy, only ten miles distant, was girding up his loins 
to spring upon his prey and seize his plunder. 

On the morning of the 24th, pending the council of the 
President, his cabinet, and the leader of our forlorn hope, 
Ross was moving towards his coveted prize, not directly 
where a broad river interposed, but to turn our left flank 
where the stream was fordable. When undeceived as to the 
enemy’s intentions, every thing was hurried forward to 
Bladensburg, where tardily were assembled about 5,000 
weary, undisciplined, and demoralized troops, to meet a like 
number of veterans trained in war, inured to fatigue, and 
accustomed to victory. All in our army was confusion, and 
though Winder was called the commander of this motley 
mass, there was more than one volunteer generalissimo 
from the President’s mounted cabinet, one of whom (the 
Secretary of State), without Winder’s knowledge, changed 
his order of battle, and another (the Secretary of War) a few 
hours before had been invested by the President with the 
entire command ; but fortunately this order was suspended 
before the battle began. 

Bladensburg, which has given its name to the disgraceful 
action fought August 24, 1814, is a small village on the left 
bank of the eastern branch of the Potomac River, con- 
nected by a bridge (about 100 feet long) with the right bank, 
upon which in hot haste our army was drawn up in three 
nearly straight lines, none of which were flanked or protected 
by a cross-fire of our 26 pieces, mostly light artillery. About 
noon, at the turn of the road where it descends the hill be- 
yond Bladensburg, Ross discovered the American forces 
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drawn up on the other side of the river. With his Irish 
audacity, and estimating our militia as no better than 
Spanish soldiery, at the head of his Hite of about 1,500 
Peninsular veterans, after a momentary check, he dashed 
across the bridge despite our heavy artillery fire, threw out 
sharp-shooters and rocket-men on his flanks, quickly dis- 
persed our skirmishers, threw our first line into disorder, and 
captured two pieces of artillery left by our retreating forces 
before they had hardly made any resistance. Elated by 
their success, the British light brigade threw aside their 
knapsacks and haversacks, and, without waiting for support, 
deployed in thin order to make their front equal to that of 
our second line, which, being more compact, withstood the 
onset and in turn drove back the attenuated British line to 
the river bank. Here they contested their ground till the 
second British brigade crossed the bridge, the re-enforcd 
enemy then pressing forward and turning the left of our 
second line, while a flight of hissing rockets put two of our 
militia regiments into disorderly flight. The commanding 
general in vain tried to rally them, and though the right 
for a short time maintained its ground, the whole of the 
second line in turn gave way to disgraceful retreat. 

The rout of our first and second lines having been accom- 
plished, the triumphant British pressed forward to the 
attack of the American third line, better posted and com- 
posed of sterner stuff than either the first or second. The 
battle here, for more than an hour, raged furiously, the 
enemy being badly cut up by our well-served artillery, and 
driven back to the plateau or old duelling-ground, several of 
their disabled officers falling into our hands ; but our success 
was short-lived, for the gallant Barney was severely wounded, 
our artillery was deserted by its infantry support, Beall's 
militia was dispersed by the assault of a heavy column, and 
both our flanks being turned by the British light troops, 
Winder ordered a general retreat, most of the militia 
moving towards Montgomery Court-House in Maryland. 

“ With the exception of a party of sailors from the gun- 
boats, under the command of Commander Barney,” says a 
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British officer present, “ no troops could behave worse than 
they did. The skirmishers were driven in as soon as attacked, 
the first line gave way without offering the slightest resist- 
ance, and the left of the main body was broken within half 
an hour after it was seriously engaged. Of the sailors, how- 
ever, it would be injustice not to speak in the terms which 
their conduct merits. They were employed as gunners, and 
not only did they serve their guns with a quickness and pre- 
cision which astonished their assailants, but they stood till 
some of them were actually bayoneted, with fuses in their 
hands ; nor was it till their leader was wounded and taken, 
and they saw themselves deserted on all sides by the soldiers, 
that they quitted the field.” 

Thus terminated the disgraceful battle of Bladensburg, 
our laurels lost far exceeding our loss of heroic defenders. 
The contest began about noon and ended at 4 P.M., the 
British casualties being upwards of 500 killed and wounded, 
including several officers of rank and distinction, while our 
losses were far less, being variously estimated at 10 to 26 of 
the former and 40 to 5 1 of the latter. 

Ross, with only two of his brigades, having secured an 
easy victory, ordered his third to join him on the battle-field, 
whence, after a short rest and having nothing to oppose him, 
he moved towards Washington. Leaving the mass of his 
forces a mile and a half from the capital, and finding no 
official with whom to negotiate a pecuniary ransom for 
property at his mercy, he and his far less scrupulous com- 
panion in iniquity — Cockbum, — with their guard of torch- 
bearers and plunderers, rode into the city at eight o’clock in 
the evening, where, says President Madison in his proclama- 
tion of September 1, 1814, “ They wantonly destroyed the 
public edifices, having no relation in their structure to opera- 
tions of war, nor used at the time for military annoyance ; 
some of these edifices being also costly monuments of taste 
and of the arts, and others depositories of the public archives, 
not only precious to the nation as the memorials of its ori- 
gin and its early transactions, but interesting to all nations 
as contributions to the general stock of historical instruction 
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and political science.” Of the public buildings only the 
post-office was saved; the printing establishment of the 
National Intelligencer and a few private dwellings were de- 
stroyed ; some houses and stores were plundered ; and the 
Navy Yard and Potomac Bridge, to prevent their falling into 
the enemy’s hands, were burned by ourselves. 

The wild Russian Cossacks, who had sacrificed their own 
sacred Moscow, in 1812, as an act of patriotism, had spared 
Paris when their hour for vengeance had struck, in 1814; 
but it remained for civilized Britons, * c the paragons of per- 
fect men,” as sung by their own Spenser, in the nineteenth 
Christian century, to commit an act of vandalism against 
the children of their own loins worthy of the barbarous ages 
of Alaric or the Danish vikings. 

The capture of the capital filled the nation with conster- 
nation and mortification, and, on the assembling of Congress, 
in September, an able committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the causes of our great disaster ; but when so many 
men of shining mark were implicated, and occurrences so dis- 
graceful to the government existed, it was difficult to arrive 
at the exact truth and apportion responsibility. Angry 
criminations and re-criminations for long years were made; 
but as the actors of that sad drama have passed from the 
stage, the drop-curtain of oblivion has hidden them from 
view. The chief indignation of the public was against the 
Secretary of War, who was charged with persistent perver- 
sity and culpable inefficiency. The clamor of what his sar- 
castic pen called “ a village mob ” was so strong that the 
President would not support him, and Armstrong, forced to 
leave Washington, resigned his position, September 3, 1814, 
at Baltimore, giving his reasons in an acrimonious communi- 
cation to the press of that city. 

Ross and Cockbum having fulfilled their infamous mis- 
sion, and fearing that the hand of retribution might cut off 
their retreat, secretly stole away, after a terrific tempest, in 
the darkness of the night of August 25th ; left their dead un- 
buried and their wounded to our humanity; safely reached 
Benedict on the 29th, and embarked on shipboard with 
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their booty on the 30th — thus completing their ten days’ 
campaign, a Decameron of most unfragrant history. 

This campaign, which began with our creditable success 
at Craney Island and ended in the brilliant defence of Balti- 
more, had an intermediate history most humiliating to the 
nation, for which the civil, far more than the military au- 
thorities, were responsible. Upon these shortcomings we 
will offer some criticisms. 

The first and most important omission of the government 
was the total neglect of any timely defence of its capital. 
War was inevitable for many years prior to its declaration, 
June 18, 1812, during which period many of the capitals of 
Europe had fallen before the conqueror. In December, 
1812, a British squadron was known to be at Bermuda des- 
tined for some southern port; February 4, 1813, a fleet 
entered the Chesapeake ; and June 22, 1813, the attempt to 
take Norfolk occurred. After a marauding excursion to the 
Carolinas, Cockbum returned, March 1, 1814, to resume the 
plundering of the Chesapeake shores; and in the mean- 
time, January 20, 1814, some 4,000 Peninsular veterans had 
reached Bermuda. These shadows of coming events were 
soon followed by the abdication of Napoleon, April 11, 1814, 
and the availability of Wellington’s whole veteran army for 
the invasion of the United States. It was announced, June 
28, 1814, that a large fleet had left Bermuda with troops on 
board, and it arrived in Chesapeake Bay, July 14, 1814. Yet, 
with all these ample warnings, and knowing that the enemy 
had visited almost every river falling into the Chesapeake, 
nothing was done to increase our navy in these waters or 
make additions to our land defences. Not a battery was 
built, not a gun was mounted, not a regiment mustered into 
service for the defence of Washington, of whose coming 
danger we had had more than twelve months’ notice, and of 
its impending peril not less than six. Only six weeks before 
the capital’s destruction, was the administration roused 
from its long-continued torpor. The cabinet, July 1, 1814, 
when finally roused from its sleep of security, met in de- 
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sponding consultation how to save Washington, and adopted 
a programme of defence, magnificent on paper, though prac- 
tically almost worthless. An army of nearly 100,000 militia 
was decreed to be held in readiness, of which 15,000 were to 
be forthwith mustered into service. But of this grand array 
few turned out, most of the quotas continuing home-soldiers. 
Owing to a defect in the State law, the 5,000 required at 
once from Pennsylvania could not be drafted ; through lack 
of timely notice the Virginia quota of 2,000 was summoned 
too late to be mustered in ; and of the 6,000 Marylanders 
required, but 2,000 ever appeared, and these arrived, jaded 
and disorganized, only in time to be defeated at Bladens* 
burg. Hence, Winder’s army numbered not much over 
5,000, mostly raw militia which had never drawn a trigger 
against an enemy. At this time only 330 regulars were left 
in the extended limits of the Tenth Military District, 500 
having been marched from Washington to the northern 
frontier only two weeks before, notwithstanding the alarm 
of an impending attack on the capital, which the Secretary 
of War even then rebuked as an idle dream. 

This small force, which had been assembled by driblets, 
was provided with neither staff nor engineers, and had 
hardly a handful of cavalry. Instead of being placed in 
camps of instruction, where our forces could watch the 
threatened points — Baltimore, Annapolis, Alexandria, and 
Washington (all within ten days’ reach of the enemy), — when 
they finally came together they were without the organiza- 
tion, drill, and discipline essential to an army, or, to use the 
words of General Winder, “ not two men of the whole knew 
any thing of military science.” 

From the Secretary of War’s dilatoriness or hostility to 
General Winder, who had been selected to command the 
Tenth District instead of General Moses Porter, who was 
Armstrong’s choice, Washington was defenceless, as the 
enemy well knew, up to the very day of the actual invasion 
of our soil. Winder, so early as July 9th, a few days after 
his appointment to command, in an able communication 
pointed out our deficiencies and made some excellent sug- 
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gestions; but the Secretary of War vouchsafed no reply, 
contenting himself with objecting to calling out more 
troops, because he considered militia only available on sud- 
den emergencies, and the expense of their being encamped 
till called into action would be a useless charge upon our 
empty treasury. 

This deplorable condition of things does not, however, 
hold the commanding general blameless, for he had some 
force, the elements were all in his favor, and the path of the 
invader was beset with multiplied difficulties. Ross’ army 
was destitute of cavalry; had but two small pieces of artil- 
lery, dragged by hand ; was enervated by long confinement 
on shipboard ; had to march, with hesitation and apprehen- 
sion, forty miles in sultry August, men continually falling by 
the wayside overcome by heat ; and the country was cov- 
ered with forests and intersected by streams, defiles, and 
marshes, where a single hour’s stout resistance would have 
checked further advance. Yet, with all these advantages 
and a local knowledge of the banks of the Patuxent, not a 
bridge was burned, no road obstructed even by the felling 
of a tree, no sharp-shooters hung upon the flanks and rear 
of the coming foe, and not for one moment was the passage 
of a stream or ravine disputed. How different was the 
course of Schuyler when Burgoyne, invading our territory, 
came down the valley of the upper Hudson in 1777 ! 

The next egregious blunder was the order of the Secretary 
of the Navy to destroy Barney’s flotilla, thus accomplishing 
for the enemy the principal purpose for which he undertook 
his difficult and dangerous expedition. The bold Commo- 
dore, before and after, showed what he might have done with 
his small craft and courageous sailors to harass the enemy. 
By this act of inexplicable terror, which seemed to paralyze 
the government, all naval means of threatening the enemy’s 
communications with his ships were removed, the army was 
rendered more hopeless, and Cockbum invited to prosecute 
his raid and achieve his daring design of plundering and 
burning Washington. 

After the enemy had reached Upper Marlborough, it 
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should have been evident to Winder that Cockbum and 
Ross, with the great prize of Washington before them, were 
threatening other points only as demonstrations to deceive 
him, hence our commanding general should have concen- 
trated every thing at Long Old Fields, an admirable and 
strong position covering our whole base of operations from 
Alexandria to Bladensburg. Had he fought his battle here 
where he had 17 pieces of artillery and 3,200 combatants, 
which could have been increased in a day to 5,000, his 
chances of success would have been better than at Bladens- 
burg; and in the event of defeat his retreat on Washington 
was quite as easy, with the advantage of a broad river inter- 
posed between him and his pursuers. This fatal 22d of 
August, of American inaction, of Winder’s failure to throw 
the slightest obstacle in the enemy’s path, of almost panic 
in the presence of the foe, and of dastardly retreat almost with- 
out firing a shot, was the knell of our safety and the signal to 
embolden the British corsair to carry out his fiendish pur- 
poses. It was the anniversary of Bosworth Field, so calami- 
tous, more than three centuries before, to the House of York, 
and a safe deliverance from danger to that of Lancaster. 

Winder, having abandoned his advantageous position at 
Long Old Fields about five on the evening of the 23d, re- 
treated, or rather ran, direct to Washington, leaving General 
Stansbury to occupy Bladensburg, thus giving Ross the 
advantage, had he been more alert, of falling first upon one 
corps and then upon the other, thus easily destroying both. 

Our so-called army, except Barney’s seamen and Peter’s 
regulars, was a heterogeneous mass without order or dis- 
cipline, and had scarcely one officer with the least knowledge 
of actual warfare. The various bodies at, and arriving in hot 
haste near, Bladensburg, on the morning of August 24th, 
numbered about 5,100 combatants, exclusive of Colonel 
Minor’s force of 600 who were detained at the armory 
watching the counting of flints by the cautious issuing 
officer. Most of them had been under arms nearly all night, 
were worn down with constant marching and counter- 
marching under an almost tropical sun, and thus, weary 
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and dispirited, were hurried into action in three lines of 
battle too far apart for mutual support. In their front the 
bridge across the stream was not destroyed, nor the village 
of Bladensburg, partly built of brick, converted into a de- 
fensible ttte-de-pont ; everything on the contrary being done 
to invite the easy approach of the enemy. To add to our 
misfortunes, instead of one, we had at least three command- 
ing-generals — Winder, Monroe, and Armstrong, — each giv- 
ing orders without any concert of action. “ Every thing 
seemed done to organize defeat, every preparation made to 
yield, no spirit shown or arrangements to conquer.” 

The battle being lost and the retreat ordered, no rallying 
point was designated, hence, most of the troops were prac- 
tically disbanded. When the British threw 600 brave 
infantry under Colonel Musgrave into Chew's house at Ger- 
mantown, they successfully resisted a large part of Washing- 
ton's army, and turned the tide of battle. How different 
might have been the fate of the capital, had some of 
Winder's forces been thrown into the strong, well-built 
public building, which Ross had no artillery to breach ! 

Our troops being dispersed and utterly demoralized, no 
attempt was made to impede the enemy's retreat to his 
ships, though a few active partisan corps might have inflicted 
severe punishment on the British, or at least have compelled 
them to abandon their booty. 

Many minor criticisms could be made, all of which would 
be to the same purport, showing that government apathy, 
divided councils, want of preparation, reliance upon raw 
levies, and ignoring military experience and education, do 
not conduce to the successful conduct of war nor to the 
honor of a nation's arms. 

Abstract of Colonel Allan's Paper. 

The second paper, read Thursday morning, April 29, was 
by Colonel William Allan, Principal of the McDonogh 
School, Baltimore County, Maryland, formerly Chief of 
Ordnance of General T. J. [Stonewall] Jackson's Corps. 
The subject, “ Confederate and Federal Strategy in the Pope 
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Campaign before Washington in 1862,” was finely illustrated 
by a large map, showing every point of topographical inter- 
est, The following is a brief abstract of Colonel Allan’s 
paper : 

In July, 1862, McClellan lay at Westover on the James 
River, a short distance below Richmond. He was resting 
and recuperating after the labors and defeats of the seven 
days’ struggle, and was anxious to renew his campaign 
against Richmond using the James River as a base. He had 

90.000 men and was urging the government to reinforce 
him. In Northern Virginia the armies which Jackson had 
defeated in the spring were now combined under the com- 
mand of General John Pope, and were concentrating on the 
line of the Rappahannock. These troops amounted to 

50.000 men. In addition, Burnside, from North Carolina, 
and Cox, from West Virginia, were ordered into East Vir- 
ginrKK— The problem the Federal government had before it, 
was to combine and use these forces, aggregating over 

150.000 men, for an active campaign against Richmond, 
in front of which lay Lee with about 70,000 troops. Hal- 
leck was brought from the West, and placed in chief 
command. Instead of sending Pope's troops to McClellan, 
which was the easier and better thing to do, Halleck decided 
to transfer McClellan's army to the Rappahannock and unite 
it with Pope. Discouragement at McClellan’s failure, and 
distrust in his ability to do better, and a preference for the 
line of operations by which Washington was to be certainly 
covered, led to the adoption of this plan. Pope was ex- 
pected to hold the Rappahannock until the junction of the 
two armies could be effected, when a vigorous aggressive 
was to be assumed. The results of the Federal strategy 
were briefly, that Pope was forced from the Rappahannock 
before any considerable part of McClellan’s troops had joined 
him, that but 28,000 of these troops had united with him 
when he was brought to battle at Manassas, and that thus 
one half of the Federal forces were separated from the 
remainder and terribly defeated. 

On the Confederate side, in the early part of July* Lee’s 
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army rested in front of Richmond after its severe and suc- 
cessful struggle with McClellan. Lee had about 70,000 
men, all the troops which the Confederates had available to 
oppose to the two armies of McClellan and Pope, so that 
there was in front of Pope at this time but a single brigade 
of cavalry. When Pope’s movements on the Rappahannock 
began to threaten the railroads connecting Lee with the 
Valley of Virginia, he was obliged, about the middle of July, 
to send Jackson with 1 1,000 men to Gordonsville. Ten days 
later Lee sent 12,000 more under A. P. Hill to reinforce 
Jackson, but still retained the bulk of his forces, 50,000 men, 
at Richmond to watch McClellan, who with 90,000 lay 
at Westover. Jackson's arrival at Gordonsville had saved 
the railroads from Pope’s cavalry, and when Hill joined him 
Jackson undertook to strike a quick blow at one of the most 
exposed parts of Pope’s command. This led to the battle 
of Cedar Run, which resulted in the thorough defeat of 
Banks’ corps. Pope concentrating his troops rapidly, Jack- 
son now retreated to Gordonsville to await Lee’s arrival. 
Lee remained at Richmond until convinced that it was the 
policy of the Federal government to transfer McClellan 
from the James, when he determined, if possible, to fight 
Pope before McClellan could join him. For this purpose, 
leaving 20,000 men to hold the Confederate capital, he set 
out with 30,000 men, on August 13th, to join Jackson on 
the Rapidan. Pope had advanced to the Rapidan, his army 
and trains lying between that river and the Rappahannock, 
and Lee hastened at once to attack. The forces were about 
equal, but it was evidently the Confederate policy to dispose 
of Pope before McClellan could reach the line of the Rap- 
pahannock. Delays of his transportation and of his cav- 
alry prevented Lee from crossing the Rapidan on the 18th 
of August, as he had intended. He was not able to move 
until two days later. Pope, meantime, learning of his 
design, foiled it by a prompt retreat behind the Rappahan- 
nock. The second attempt of Lee, to cross the Rappahan- 
nock and attack Pope’s right wing was defeated by a 
tremendous storm of rain on the 22d of August, which 
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flooded the river and made it impassable. But one chance 
seemed left of fighting Pope alone. It required the utmost 
celerity, boldness, and skill, and involved prodigious risks. 
Lee adopted it. He threw one half of his army under 
Jackson, on August the 25th and 26th, completely in Pope’s 
rear, seized his depot at Manassas, broke up his communica- 
tions, and prevented the approach of any more reinforcements 
from McClellan at Alexandria. Of McClellan’s and Burnside’s 
men, 28,000 had already joined Pope. Pope was compelled 
to let go the Rappahannock and fall back to Manassas. As 
soon as Pope moved, Lee hurried with Longstreet’s corps 
after Jackson. Pope, finding the Confederate army divided, 
made strenuous efforts to concentrate his forces upon Jack- 
son, at Manassas, and overwhelm him before Lee could get up. 
But Pope was no match for his skilful opponent, who, with less 
than 25,000 men, so eluded and deceived him, that for two 
days Pope was pretty much occupied in marching his 75,000 
men to death, in fruitless efforts to find Jackson. When he 
did overhaul him finally on the 29th, it was to find him 
strongly posted near Groveton, where all attempts to drive 
him from his position were defeated for half a day, when 
Lee arrived with Longstreet’s corps and the Confederate 
army was once more united in the presence of its adversary. 
Next day, August 30th, Pope having ordered a pursuit of 
Jackson, whom he fondly imagined to be flying, brought on 
a great battle with Lee’s army, in which he was completely 
defeated, losing largely of prisoners and material of war. 
Driven across Bull Run, at nightfall, he rested at Centre- 
ville, where he was joined by two veteran corps from 
McClellan’s army. But even with these reinforcements he 
was in no condition to risk another battle, and therefore 
withdrew, on the 2d of September, to the lines of Washing- 
ton. McClellan was again placed in command of the Fed- 
eral army, and was able in a short time to organize, from the 
large bodies of troops around Washington and Alexandria, 
which had been unengaged in Pope’s operations, as well as 
from the debris of Pope’s command, the great army which 
he carried to Sharpsburg. 
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Lee’s strategy in the campaign of August, 1862, was in all 
essential particulars, successful. In failing to fight Pope 
when he was south of the Rappahannock, he lost the advan- 
tages of victory which could not be gathered at Manassas ; 
but his final movement, by which Pope was cut off from 
McClellan and defeated while the latter was but thirty miles 
away, was one of the boldest operations in military history, 
as its skilful execution by Jackson was one of the greatest 
achievements of that soldier. 

Colonel Allan’s paper was followed by an interesting 
lecture on “ The Value of Topographical Knowledge in 
Battles and Campaigns,” by Major Hotchkiss, of Staunton, 
Virginia, formerly Topographical Engineer on the staffs 
of Generals Robert E. Lee, T. J. Jackson, R. S. Ewell, 
and J. A. Early. The lecturer sketched rapidly, with 
colored crayons upon a large blackboard, the physical con- 
formation of the Valley of Virginia, and described, in a 
most graphic and effective way, “ Stonewall ” Jackson’s 
valley campaign. After the lecture, which was warmly ap- 
plauded, Mr. Bancroft, with great enthusiasm, grasped hands 
with the Confederate officer and earnestly congratulated 
him upon the wonderful success of his description of a most 
remarkable campaign. 

Abstract of President Welling’s Paper. 

The President of Columbian University, in whose large 
hall the sessions of the Association were held, addressed the 
Association, by special request, upon a topic which he is 
now investigating, namely, “ The State-Rights Theory : Its 
Evolution and Involution in American Politics.” The fol- 
lowing is merely an outline sketch of the paper, designed to 
show the titles of its several heads : 

I. How the roots of the State-rights theory are planted in 
our colonial history. 

II. Its influence in giving form and pressure to the Articles 
of Confederation. 

III. Its effect in differentiating popular opinion on meas- 
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ures of public policy from the close of the Revolutionary 
War down to the formation of the Constitution in 1787, 

Key-note of this Epoch* 

Alexander Hamilton, -writing to General Washington under date of April ix, 
1783, holds the following language : “ There are two dasses of men, sir, in 
Congress of very different views,— one attached to State, the other to continent- 
al politics. The last have been strenuous advocates for funding the public 
debt upon solid securities ; the former have given every opposition in their 
power, and have only been dragged into the measures, which are now near be- 
ing adopted, by the clamors of the army and the public creditors/ —Sparks: 
44 Correspondence of the American Revolution,” voL 4, p. r8. 

IV. How it was sought by the so-called " Compromises of 
the Constitution ” to fuse the differentiations of State opin- 
ions and State interests into the larger integrations of Fed- 
eral power required in order to establish “a more perfect 
union ” among the States and the people ; and how these 
larger integrations of national polity resulted in — 

(a) The formation of a stable equilibrium between the 
smaller and the larger States through the equality of suf- 
f rage guaranteed to the former in the Senate ; and in 

( b ) The formation of an unstable equilibrium between the 
slave-holding and the non-slave-holding States, — an equilib- 
rium implicitly concerted but not expressly defined in the 
Constitution. 

Key-note of this Epoch. 

44 From the day when every doubt of the right of the smaller States to an equal 
vote in the Senate was quieted, they — so I received it from the lips of Madison, 
and so it appears from the records — exceeded all others in zeal for granting 
powers to the general government’ —Bancroft : 44 History of the United 
States,” voL 6, p. 269. 

44 It seemed now to be pretty well understood that the real difference of in- 
terest lay not between the large and the small, but between the Northern and 
the Southern States. The institution of slavery, and its consequences, formed 
the line of discrimination.” — James Madison, speaking in the Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787, under date of July 14th. Elliot’s Debates, vol. 5, p. 315 ; cf. 
ibidem, pp. 264, 265, 306. 

V. How questions of pure State-rights were overlaid, after 
the adoption of the Constitution, by larger questions growing- 
out of the unstable sectional equilibrium, which, by the 
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wrench and jar of its oscillations successively strained the 
bond, of the Union, discovering at once the point ofitsweakr 
ness and the secret of its strength above and beyond the 
point of weakness ; and how, as a natural consequence, we 
subsequently encounter the spectre of sectional discord 
emerging in — 

(a) The debates of the first Congress ; 

( b ) The debate on the admission of Kentucky and Ver* 
mont in 1791, with the similar intersectional struggle made 
thereafter to provide periodically, as far as possible, for the 
twin admission of a free and of a slave-holding State, in or- 
der to maintain the equipollency of the Northern and of the 
Southern interest ; 

. (c) The tendency to the formation of geographical par- 
ties, — a tendency against which Washington left a solemn 
warning to his countrymen in the Farewell Address, not as the 
homily of a didactic patriotism, but because the dangerous 
antagonism was seen to be inherent in our political situation 
under the tug and pressure of the unstable sectional 
libration. 

VI* How it . came to pass in the later stages of John 
Adams’ administration that questions of personal liberty, 
raised by the Alien and Sedition Laws, led for the first time 
under the Constitution to the distinct formulation of a pure 
and simple doctrine of State-rights, as embodied in the so- 
called “ Resolutions of ’98 and *99,” passed by the Legislatures 
of Kentucky and Virginia in those years. 

,■ Recapitulation of Disputed Points about these Resolutions . 

(a) Who participated in the conference at Monticello when 
^he draft of the Kentucky Resolutions was concerted ? 

, (< 6 ) What share, if any, did John Breckinridge have in 
their conception and original digest ? 

(c) To whom in Kentucky did Jefferson send his draft of 
the Kentucky Resolutions ? 

(d) When did the question of their true paternity first 
become a moot point in Kentucky ? 

(e) When did Jefferson’s avowal of their authorship, as 
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made in his letter to Joseph Cabell Breckinridge in 1821, 
become publicly known, and how was the avowal received ? 

(/) When and why was the Kentucky series garbled for 
the first time by the omission of an important clause in 
the first resolution, as printed in Elliot's Debates after the 
year 1832, though before that date it had appeared in that 
publication without mutilation ? 

(g) Did the Resolutions of '98 and '99, in either the 
Kentucky or Virginia series, as finally and formally adopted 
in the name of these States, contemplate any proceedings 
outside of the lines of constitutional discussion or revision ; 
and as affirmative statements to this effect, when made 
thirty years afterward by the leaders of “ South Carolina 
Nullification,” were strenuously denied by Republican states- 
men like Madison in Virginia and Henry Clay in Kentucky, 
who had been contemporaneous with the passage of these 
declarations in each of the said States, can any contempo- 
raneous document or recorded evidence be cited in contra- 
diction of their testimony, to show that these Resolutions 
were understood in the South Carolina sense by either the 
friends or opponents of the one series or the other at the 
time of its passage and promulgation ? 1 

VII. How questions of State-rights, after the brief agita- 
tion of 1798 and 1799, soon relapsed into larger questions 
growing out of the unstable equilibrium of the sectional 
interests enfolded in the compromises of the Constitution ; 
and how questions of this unstable equilibrium, masquerad- 
ing under the disguises of a simulated State-rights , succes- 
sively arose to vex our national politics, as seen 

(а) In sectional debates on the acquisition of Louisiana 
and Florida, on the settlement of the Oregon question, the 
annexation of Texas, the Mexican conquest and purchase, 
etc., etc. ; 

( б ) In the government of the Territories, at once conceal- 

1 On this point, as indeed on all the other dispnted points recapitulated* 
under this head, the writer has collected a considerable mass of documentary 
evidence, but he will be grateful for reference to any genuine information 
which shall serve to throw further light on this much-obscured page in our 
political annals. 
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ing and revealing the srtiouldering fires of the civil strife 
which at last broke out in armed conflict on the plains of 
Kansas ; 

( c ) In the discontents of New England, which, dating from 
1804, and venting themselves in sporadic mutterings of dis- 
union, were rather composed than embittered by the con- 
certed action of the Hartford Convention in 1814-15 ; 

(d) In disputes arising from the incidence of tariff taxes, 
because, as was alleged, of their unequal bearing on the 
interests of the planting and the trading States ; 

(e) In the disposition of the public lands, insomuch that 
so harmless a motion as “ Foot's Resolution ” in 1830 led to 
a protracted and acrimonious sectional debate ; 

(/) In the passage of the Missouri Compromise and its 
repeal; 

(g) In the nullification controversy under each of its the- 
oretical aspects, to wit : (1) That a State may provisionally 
nullify a law of Congress, if “ palpably ’’ unconstitutional, 
until its constitutionality shall be affirmed by three fourths 
of the States. (2) That each State may, in the exercise of 
its “ reserved rights,” nullify an act of Congress, held by it 
to be unconstitutional ; and that this “ reserved right ” ex- 
ists under the Constitution, not indeed in its express letter, 
but by a necessary corollary from the mode of its formation 
by the accession of individual States. (3) And, finally, the 
theory of nullification, as reduced by Mr. Calhoun to the 
forms of a compact system, in which provision was made for 
a Dual Executive with a veto power vested in each of its 
heads for the countercheck of all legislation inimical to each 
of the sections comprised in the equilibrium. This scheme 
of sectional checks and counterchecks was not a thesis in 
speculative politics. Its author did but frankly propose to 
render explicit and structural the terms of the sectional 
equilibrium which had been left implicit and functional in 
our national body-politic as it came from the framers of the 
Constitution in 1787. 

VIII. How questions of State-rights, as complicated 
with the larger questions of the unstable sectional equilib* 
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rium, finally resulted in the theory of secession, and in the 
armed struggle of eleven States to carry that theory into 
effect. 

IX. How pure and simple questions of State-rights, after 
being overlaid for generations by the more obtrusive issues 
of sectional politics, but still remaining none the less peren- 
nially inherent in our polity, are henceforth more likely 
than ever to furnish the real line of ultimate discrimination 
between our national parties ; and how this discrimination, 
now that it has been relieved from the stress and pressure 
of vast conflicting interests, which blinded first one section 
and then another to the perception of the true rights of the 
States in combination with the just prerogatives of the Fed- 
eral government, is more likely than ever to mark hereafter 
the objective points of a wholesome and beneficent conten- 
tion for the maintenance of the true constitutional balance 
between the States and the general government. 

X. How the balance between the rights of the States and 
the powers of the general government, after having been 
rudely jostled for a time by the shock of arms, and by the 
collisions of sectional passion during that sequel of the war 
known as the Reconstruction Period, has been slowly but 
surely redressing itself from year to year during the last two 
decades, as witnessed in — 

(a) The growing subsidence of sectional debate in Con- 
gress; 

(b) The general drift of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court affirming the just rights of the States ; 

(r) The progress of unsectional political opinions at the 
North and the South ; 

(d) The restored autonomy of all the Southern States, 
and the consequent quiet transfer of power from the Repub- 
lican to the Democratic party at the last Presidential elec- 
tion ; in marked contrast with the anomalous proceedings 
by which such a transfer was balked in 1876, (with the 
approval of the one party and the submission of the other,) 
because of the imperfect autonomy of certain among the 
“ Reconstructed States.” 
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For the long epic movement of our past political history 
— that is, from the formation of the Constitution down to the 
close of our civil war, — the key-note of our discussions, under 
the ever-increasing swing and sweep of the unstable sectional 
equilibrium, was struck by Abraham Lincoln, at Springfield, 
Illinois, on the 17th of June, 1858, in the following impressive 
and memorable words: “In my opinion the slavery agitation 
will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached and 
passed. 1 A house divided against itself cannot stand/ I 
believe this government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved — I do not expect the house will fall, but I do ex- 
pect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing 
or all the other” 

These words are but the reverberation (in deeper tones, 
because coming from a broader sounding-board) of similar 
words spoken more than twenty years earlier by Mr. Cal- 
houn when he said : “ It is impossible, under the deadly 
hatred which must spring up between the two great sections, 
if the present causes are permitted to operate unchecked, 
that they should continue under the same political system/' 
— Calhoun’s Works, vol. ii., p. 629. And in his dying speech, 
delivered in the Senate on the 4th of March, 1850, he found 
“the primary cause ” of the Southern discontents in the fact 
“ lying back ” of the slavery agitation, “ that the equilibrium 
between the two sections in the government as it stood when 
the Constitution was ratified and the government put in 
action had been destroyed." 

If the drift of high constitutional discussion for the future 
has been rightly presaged in this paper, then it may be said 
that the key-note of such discussion, so far as concerns the re- 
lations of the States to the Federal government, was clearly 
and accurately struck by Chief-Justice Chase, when, in de- 
livering the opinion of the Supreme Court, on the status of 
the State of Texas, in the December term of 1868, he held 
the following measured and significant language : “ Not only 
can there be no loss of separate and independent autonomy 
to the States through their union under the Constitution, 
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but it may be not unreasonably said that the preservation 
of the States, and the maintenance of their governments, 
are as much within the design and care of the Constitution as 
the preservation of the Union and the maintenance of the 
national government . The Constitution in all its provisions 
looks to an indestructible Union of indestructible States.” 

EVENING SESSION. 

Thursday, April 29, 1886. 

To the surprise and satisfaction of the Association, its 
venerable President reappeared at the evening session, after 
having presided throughout the morning exercises. He was 
greeted with prolonged applause by the largest audience of 
the three days' convention. The address of the evening 
was by Dr. George E. Ellis, President of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, upon “ The Reconstruction of History.” 
The address is here printed in full : 

Dr. Ellis on the Reconstruction of History. 

History, like most of the works of human minds and 
hands, requires from time to time reconstruction, revision, 
readjustment to the truth of things. There is the same oc- 
casion, the same necessity for this faithful work in reproduc- 
ing narrations of the great events of history in the past as 
there is for the production of treatises and essays presenting 
the freshest results in the advance of the modem sciences, 
the discoveries, and the inventions of the passing years. 

I state thus strongly the equal force of the reasons which 
prompt the historical writer to revise the works of all his 
predecessors on the same subject, with those which require 
that in each of the progressive sciences we should have bul- 
letins of the stages of experiment and knowledge reached in 
it, because I wish, by the statement, to meet a prevalent 
and superficial notion that seems to be a denial of it. The 
notion is, that the demands of a sufficient and faithful his- 
torical narration of great epochs and events have been sub- 
stantially met in the mountain masses of volumes already 
gathered in our libraries. Why, it is often asked, why tell 
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over and over again an old, old story, already repeated 
times enough, with its necessary mixture of truth and error, 
with variations, divergencies, corrections, and digests, meet- 
ing all the necessities of readers, and confounding them with 
the present supply ? Continue as briskly as possible the un- 
folding revelations of science, but be content with the stories 
of the past, as abundantly recorded. This is the plea of 
saturated readers and of exhausted purchasers. 

Objections founded on this plea are frequently urged to 
the scheme and method of an encyclopedia on a vast, com- 
prehensive, and voluminous scale, like the Britannica or 
the Metropolitan . While the latter volumes have not yet 
passed through the press, much of the matter in the scien- 
tific articles in the earlier volumes is already antiquated by 
fresh discoveries and inventions. So it is urged that it is 
unwise to bind together with such incomplete scientific 
matter articles in biography and history which are merely 
repetitions, because dealing with fixed facts in the past. But 
if one will run through the volumes of the newest and best 
encyclopedia he will find that the editor engages the ablest 
writers to reconstruct historical narrations, and even bi- 
ographies, that have been produced over and over again. 
There are reasons which justify, which demand this course, 
as much in the departments of even the most ancient mat- 
ters of history as in the unfoldings of the rapidly progressive 
sciences. 

Most wisely has the projector and editor of the elaborate 
and voluminous work, entitled The Narrative and Critical 
History of America y set for himself among other rules for 
his guidance, these two : first, that he will not anticipate a 
purpose to be matured only at some later time, of attempt- 
ing to turn into history our recent past of strife and war; 
and, second, that the first of the eight volumes in the series, 
that one which is to deal with the most ancient themes, 
shall be the last for writers and printers to complete. It is 
only in this passing year, as the opportune time in the ages, 
for the proposition to be seriously urged for removing the 
heaps of sand from the base and the lower portions of the 
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Egyptian Sphinx, to learn what this mysterious emblem 
was when the light of the old sun first shone on its early 
freshness. The designation of prehistoric , as applied to 
times and events of which we have only monumental relics, 
without any written documents, is a most appropriate one ; 
and how those times and events are to be made the themes 
of positive and assured statements, allowing a range for 
conjecture, inference, and theory, presents the gravest prob- 
lem to the historian. It is an easy task to dig away the 
sand, but sand is not the only obstructing medium of 
truth about far-off times and things. No statute of limits 
tion as to time and the hearing and searching of new evi- 
dence applies to themes of history, as it does to cases of 
civil litigation. The oldest controversies, the obscurest 
enigmas in history, and those who stand labelled in biogra- 
phy as culprits, may claim in perpetuity to have their 
records re-opened. 

There are two paramont reasons which warrant and de- 
mand reconstructions of historical narratives for successive 
generations of readers: first, the securing of the most ac- 
curate, and, if possible, exhaustive information as to the 
facts relating to any subjects — and new facts are constantly 
coming to the light concerning the oldest themes ; second, 
a severe impartiality in the statement of the characters, 
opinions, influence, and actings of prominent persons. There 
are many pregnant historical questions still in the docket, 
which, from time to time, will have a rehearsing with fresh 
pleadings. It seems at. times as if we were overlaying our 
own history by the innumerable productions which in recent 
years have come from individual pens, from State, county, 
and town annals, monographs on important events, centen- 
nial celebrations, etc. Yet in each and all of these there are 
pages, paragraphs, or at least sentences, which, digested in 
elaborate volumes, will help to the truest philosophy of 
history. 

That would, indeed, be a most curious and instructive 
volume, and it would needs be a large one, which would 
essay to gather from all histories of all times the world over 
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— histories, too, which have merit and repute, a classified 
list of the errors, misstatements, and absolute falsifications, 
which have found currency as attributable either to simple 
ignorance, credulity, imagination, prejudice, or malice in 
the writers. The blunder of an ignorant Dutchman in his 
attempt to turn a few sentences of English into French, 
came very near causing it to pass into history that Washing- 
ton admitted that he had assassinated Jumonville. Mr. 
Sparks found the rectification of the blunder required from 
him research and argument. Mr. Adolphus* history of our 
revolutionary war is in many respects creditable to him, but 
his readers learn from his pages (II., 257) that of the British 
soldiers who fell at Concord and Lexington, “ several were 
scalped, or had their ears cut off by the Americans.” To 
those who read in our papers of the periodical meetings and 
benevolences of the flourishing Society of the Cincinnati, since 
its Centennial, it is startling to read in Adolphus (III., 591) 
that the formation of the Society was so hateful and alarm- 
ing to the people “ that its extension beyond the persons of 
its founders was abandoned, and the project has no traces 
of existence, but in name and memory.” 

But far more than this. History is now put to the task 
of presenting to us something beyond a record of facts, 
however thoroughly sifted and authenticated. The applica- 
tion of the full theory of evolution to the composition of 
^historical narratives might of itself alone require a general re- 
construction of history for its interest and instruction. 
Heretofore a relation of facts, events, incidents, has been the 
chief object of the historian. Now these facts, stated with 
.all lucidness and accuracy, are to form the mere elements and 
materials for a much higher use than they serve if we stop 
with themselves. They are now to be assorted, disposed, 
.digested, and interpreted as they bear upon the develop- 
ment of great forces and principles evolving a steady ad- 
vance and progress. The relation between happenings, facts 
•of occurrence, events, and the working forces in them, the 
action of new elements from a fresh field, causing the rotten 
decays .of what grew on an old field— illustrated, for instance. 
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in the agencies which wrought such different results between 
the American revolution and the immediately following 
French revolution — require something more than the certi- 
fication of occurrences, and carry us down into the roots of 
the whole science of humanity and policy. No longer do 
we now read the history of our war for Independence — as 
written for nearly a century — as a mere quarrel about taxes, 
the resistance by the colonists to the imposition of griev- 
ances by the mother country, but we trace in it the outburst 
and development of forces and events which were to give 
birth to an original nationality, on a new continent, witn 
wholly novel instincts and institutions. 

Far better is it that the history of all great events and 
eras should from time to time be reconstructed than that 
the old volumes should be reproduced from the press. How 
few, indeed, of these are found worthy of that renewal! 
Herodotus and Thucydides, Tacitus and Pliny, are kept in 
living type, not as repositories of facts of the past, but for 
quite other uses of discipline and study. Gibbon alone of 
all the historians has been read for a century, and the body 
of annotations needed to accompany his pages is constantly 
extended by successive editors. 

Abstract of Dr. Jameson’s Paper. 

Dr. J. F. Jameson, associate in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, presented a paper upon Willem Usselinx, founder of 
the Dutch and Swedish West India Companies. This con- 
sisted in part of extracts from, in part of a summary of, an 
extensive monograph upon this subject prepared by him, 
which is to be published g in the papers of the American 
Historical Association. Little has been known of Usselinx 
hitherto, though Professor van Rees, in his Gesckiedenis der 
Staathuislioudkunde in Nederland , in the course of his ac- 
count of the origin of the Dutch West India Company, 
gives some valuable information concerning a portion of his 
life. For most parts of it, however, the present account 
gives entirely new information; and all parts rest upon 
original sources. Of nearly all the books and pamphlets 
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written by or attributed to Usselinx, copies are to be found 
in one or another of the libraries of America ; transcripts of 
the others have been obtained. Contemporary books bear- 
ing on the subject in any of our libraries have been consulted. 
The Usselinx papers among the manuscripts bought at the 
Murphy sale by the New York State Library have been 
used. Copies of all other letters of his and resolutions of 
the States-General regarding him now to be found in the 
Royal Archives at the Hague have been obtained ; also, 
from the library of the University of Leyden, a complete set 
of copies of all the resolutions of the States of Holland in 
regard to either Usselinx or the West India Company, down 
to the last years of his life. The Royal Archives at Stock- 
holm have supplied a still greater mass of copies, mostly of 
letters of Usselinx to Chancellor Oxenstjerna. Much addi- 
tional material of value has been obtained from the mu- 
nicipal or provincial archives of many of the towns which 
Usselinx visited in the course of his numerous and extensive 
journeys. The attempt has been made to develop at every 
point the relations of his career to the history of the times, 
both in the Netherlands and in the many countries embraced 
in the wide scope of his travels. A complete and accurate 
bibliography of all his writings, some of which are now very 
rare, has been attempted ; it has been found possible to add 
much to the list given in Asher’s Bibliographical Essay upon 
the Dutch Books and Pamphlets relating to New Netherland, 
and to improve it in many particulars. 

The life of Usselinx was in brief this: Bom in 1567 at 
Antwerp, he spent some years in Spain and the Azores, 
where he acquired great knowledge of the trade of the West 
Indies. Returning to the Netherlands, he labored for many 
years to secure the erection of a West India Company. In 
the interest of this design, he vigorously opposed the con- 
clusion of the Twelve Years’ Truce and the policy of the 
party of Oldenbameveld. During the truce he engaged in 
the operations for the draining of the Beemster ; at its close, 
though now bankrupt in fortune, he resumed his efforts in 
behalf of his cherished design. In 1621 the Dutch West 
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India Company, famous in American history as having es- 
tablished the colony of New Netherland, was finally char- 
tered. But Usselinx, dissatisfied with its constitution, dis- 
credited, and insufficiently rewarded, went over, after a visit 
to' Denmark, into the service of Gustavus Adolphus, who 
almost at once, in 1624, established the Swedish South (or 
West India) Company. In behalf of this company Usselinx 
did a great amount of work, and made extensive journeys, 
first through Livonia, Esthonia, and Finland, afterwards to 
the Hanse towns and other free cities of the empire, Paris, 
etc., as well as to the Netherlands. The occurrence of the 
Thirty Years' War made his efforts vain. The company 
settled Delaware, but not under his direction. Disappointed 
by his failures, he returned to the Netherlands, and after a 
few years died, apparently in 1647. He was an ardent and 
enthusiastic man, though so much a man of one idea that he 
eventually lost influence among his contemporaries. He de- 
serves a high place among the economic writers of that day, 
held advanced views upon matters of colonial policy, and is 
of interest to Americans as having been indirectly the origi- 
nator of two of our colonies. 

Abstract of Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Paper. 

A brief account of Dr. Hale’s study of “Franklin in 
France ” was presented by his son, Edward Everett Hale, 
Jr., who had conducted investigations for his father in the 
library of the State Department. He pointed out that the 
period of Franklin’s stay in France was nearly synchronous 
with the Revolutionary War. Franklin sailed some few 
months after the Declaration of Independence, and returned 
a little while after the Definitive Treaty of Peace. His stay 
abroad therefore covers all the foreign relations of the United 
States during the Revolution, and is thus a subject of very 
great interest. A study of Franklin’s life in France must dis- 
cuss the question of foreign alliances for the United States as 
they appeared to Congress in the year 1776. It must take 
up the feeling of France toward America, and must present 
a history of the aid furnished by that power whereby the 
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Revolution was brought to a successful end. The proceed- 
ings of the American Commission at Paris must be stated, 
and the question of French neutrality before the Treaty of 
Alliance should be discussed. This treaty, following almost 
immediately upon the defeat of Burgoyne, was one of the 
most important events of the war. From this time, for 
some years, the subject does not present so much interest 
as in the years before, although to these later years belongs 
the brilliant episode of John Paul Jones and the Bon Homme 
Richard. But of the greatest interest are all matters per- 
taining to the negotiation of the treaty of peace, beginning 
with the fall of the North ministry after the siege of York- 
town and ending with the signing of the Definitive Treaty. 

Here are questions of importance to the student of Amer- 
ican history. They are incidentally treated in many works, 
but in no one of them in a manner wholly adequate and 
satisfactory. At this time, too, there is much new original 
material which may be consulted by the student. The 
Henry Stevens collection of Franklin papers, at present in 
the State Department, throws a flood of light on the whole 
subject. The Franklin papers in the library of the American 
Philosophical Society have never been exhaustively examined 
with reference to this subject. There is much relating to it 
that has never been printed in the Sparks collection of MSS. 
in the Harvard College library. And Mr. Bancroft has in his 
collections papers which serve to illustrate fully every step 
in the negotiation of the Treaty of Peace. Thus it seems as 
though there were room for a new treatment of the subject. 

Mr. Stewart’s Report on Historical Studies in Canada. 

Mr. Justin Winsor presented, in the name of the author, 
the following “ Notes on the Present Condition of Historical 
Studies in Canada,” by George Stewart, Jr., President of the 
Literaiy and Historical Society, Quebec, Canada: 

Historical research in the Dominion has been greatly 
stimulated by the Royal Society of Canada, which was 
founded in 1882 by the Marquis of Lome, then Governor- 
General, for the encouragement of studies and investigations 
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in history, literature, archaeology, and science, and the pub- 
lication of original papers and memoirs of merit on subjects 
relating to the Dominion. Though only in its fifth year of 
existence, the society has accomplished a considerable 
amount of useful work, many valuable papers have been 
read before its Fellows, and a judicious selection from the 
number presented have found their way in the annual 
volumes of Proceedings and Transactions. The society is 
divided into four sections of twenty members each, the first 
two being devoted to history, archaeology, and literature, 
and the third and fourth to the sciences. The proceedings 
of number one are transacted in the French language, those 
of number two are conducted in English. The principal 
papers read before section one at the last general meeting 
were as follows : 

1. Les premieres pages de notre histoire, par Louis 
FrSchette, LL.D. 

2. PrStendues origines des Canadiens-Frangais, par Benj. 
Suite. 

3. Un des oubliSs de notre histoire — le capitaine de vais- 
seau Vauquelain, par Faucher de Saint Maurice, M.P.P. 

4. Biographie de GSrin-Lajoie, par 1 'AbbS Casgrain, D.D. 

5. La race frangaise en AmSrique, par NapolSon Legendre. 

6. L’Angleterre et le clergS frangais rSfugiS pendant la 
Evolution, par 1 ’AbbS Bois. 

7. La frontifcre nord de la province de Quebec, par Paul de 
Cazes. 

8 . L’elSment Stranger aux fitats-Unis, par Faucher de 
Saint-Maurice. 

9. A travers les rSgistres, par TAbbS Tanguay, D.D. 

Before section two the following papers were read: 

1. The Half-Breed, by John Reade. 

2. Vita sine Literis, by John Reade. 

3. Sources of Early Canadian History, by George Stewart, 
Jr., F.R.G.S., D.C.L. 

4. The Adventures of Isaac Jogues, by Rev. W. H. With- 
row, D.D. 

5. The Annals of an Old Society, by J ohn M. Harper, Ph.D. 
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6. The Artistic Faculty in Aboriginal Races, by Dr. 
Daniel Wilson, F.R.S. 

7. Palaeolithic Dexterity, by Dr. Daniel Wilson. 

8. The Five Forts of Winnipeg, by Rev. George Bryce, 
LL.D. 

A number of valuable papers have already been sent in to 
the secretaries of sections one and two for the coming 
meeting of the society at Ottawa in May next. At this 
meeting the society will consider Prof. Bryce’s (Winnipeg) 
paper on the desirability of forming a Canadian Camden 
Society for the publishing of memoirs and old books relating 
to Canadian history and travel, the work to be done under 
the auspices of the Royal Society. 

Local historical societies throughout Canada, such as the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, the Canadian In- 
stitute, Toronto, the Montreal Historical Society, and the 
historical societies of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Manitoba are in a fair state of activity, and report progress 
in their several departments of investigation. The Literary 
and Historical Society of Quebec have in press this year, 
1886, Abb6 Belmont’s “ Histoire du Canada.” Forty-three 
years ago a small edition of this brochure was issued by the 
society, few copies of which exist to-day. The Literary and 
Historical Society recently acquired by purchase a valuable 
collection of MSS., — the diary of Overseer of Works James 
Thompson, one of Wolfe’s veterans, which treats of events 
in the history of Canada from 1759 to 1830. 

The government of Quebec has begun the publication, in 
four large volumes of over one thousand pages each, of the 
original register and proceedings of council of New France, 
from 1663 to 1693. Vol. i., containing a lengthy introduc- 
tion by Dr. Chauveau, F.R.S.C., has already been issued, 
and the second volume is to follow in May. 

The archives department at Ottawa, under the charge of 
Mr. Douglas Brymner, is now in an admirable condition for 
consultation. Many valuable MSS. and public documents 
of the highest importance have been added to the collection. 
These are all properly indexed and rendered easy of access 
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to the student. The Haldimand collection of papers, lately 
secured for this department of the public service, is veiy 
complete, and numbers many volumes. 

George Stewart, Jr. 

Quebec, 16 April, 1886. 

Appointment of Committees. 

The following committees were appointed on Wednesday, 
April 28th, at the morning session : 

1. Committee on Nominations — Major-General George W. 
Cullum, of New York City; Professor Alexander Johnston, 
of Princeton, N. J. ; Edward G. Mason, Esq., of Chicago, 
111 . 

2. Committee to Audit the Treasurer s Report — General 
R. D. Mussey, of Washington, D. C. ; Judge Charles A. 
Peabody, of New York City. 

3. Committee on Necessary Resolutions — Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler, of Ithaca, N. Y. ; Eben Greenough Scott, Esq., 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

By agreement of the Executive Council, April 29, 1886, 
the following committees were continued in office : 

4. Committee on Finance — Major-General George W. 
Cullum, of New York City; William B. Weeden, Esq., of 
Providence, R. I.; Clarence W. Bowen, Treasurer, 251 
Broadway, New York City. 

5. Committee on Time and Place of Next Meeting — 
Justin Winsor, Cambridge, Mass.; Professor W. F. Allen, 
Madison, Wisconsin ; Herbert B. Adams, Secretary, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Board of Officers for 1887. 

Upon recommendation by the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, the following Board of Officers was elected by the 
Association, April 28, 1886, for the ensuing year: 

Pr endent — Justin Winsor, Librarian Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Charles Kendall Adams, President of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; William F. Poole, 
LL.D., Librarian Public Library, Chicago, 111 . 
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Secretary — Herbert B. Adams, Associate Professor of 
History, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer — Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Ph.D., No. 251 
Broadway, New York. 

Executive Council— (in addition to the above-named offi- 
cers) Charles Deane, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. ; William F. 
Allen, Professor of History, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. ; Franklin B. Dexter, Professor of American His- 
tory, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. ; Hon. William Wirt 
Henry, Richmond, Va. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

April 29, rS86 

Resolvedy To amend Article III. of the Constitution of the 
American Historical Association by striking out the words 
“ twenty-five dollars ” and introducing in place thereof 
“fifty dollars,’' as the regular life-membership fee of the 
American Historical Association, said amendment to go into 
effect January 1, 1887. 

Note. — I n view of the fact that members of the Association have not been 
generally notified of the passage of this amendment, in consequence of un- 
avoidable delay in the issue of the present report, the Executive Council rec- 
ommend provisionally that the date when the amendment shall take effect be 
June I, 1887, instead of January i, 1887, tills recommendation to be submitted 
for ratification to the general Association at its fourth annual meeting. 

RESOLUTIONS BY THE ASSOCIATION. 

The following important resolutions were adopted by the 
American Historical Association at its third annual con- 
vention: 

z. Resolutions concerning the 400th Anniversary of the 
Discovery of America. 

Whereas , It is suitable that the Four Hundreth Anniver- 
sary of the Discovery of America by Christopher Columbus 
should be celebrated in 1892 in a distinguished manner ; and 

Whereas , It is necessary for such a celebration that there 
should be harmony of plan and action between the countries 
of America and Europe which shall take part in it ; and 
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Whereas, It is proper that the United States should be 
active if not foremost in such an international celebration ; 
therefore 

Resolved , That the American Historical Association would 
respectfully call the attention of the Government of the 
United States to the important anniversary but a few years 
distant, with a view to such national and international action 
as may seem worthy of this occasion. And, further, 

Resolved, That a committee of five members of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association be hereby appointed to wait upon 
the President of the United States, and respectfully to re- 
quest him to bring before Congress the question how the 
Four Hundreth Anniversary of the Discovery of the New 
World may be celebrated in a manner worthy of the country 
and of the event to be commemorated. 

In pursuance of these resolutions, which were passed 
Wednesday A.M., April 28th, a committee of five members 
was appointed upon nomination. The committee consisted 
of Hon. George Bancroft, President of the Association ; Mr. 
Justin Winsor, First Vice-President of the Association; 
Hon. George F. Hoar, Senator from Massachusetts ; Hon. 
Joseph R. Hawley, Senator from Connecticut; and Dr. 
George B. Loring, of Washington, D. C. The committee 
waited upon President Cleveland, at an appointed hour 
on Wednesday afternoon, and were kindly received in a spe- 
cial interview. Mr. Bancroft stated the wishes of the Asso- 
ciation in a general way, without committing its influence to 
any particular form of celebration. The President signified 
his willingness to bring the matter before Congress, which 
he has since done. 

2. Resolutions for the Better Preservation of Historical 
Materials. 

The American Historical Association, by special resolu- 
tion, April 29, 1886, hereby makes the following suggestions 
for the better preservation of historical materials in this 
country : 

(1) In the frequent lack among us of the continuity of 
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families, in circumstances favorable to the preservation of 
important historical materials, attention is directed to the 
continuity of learned corporations, such as colleges and his- 
torical societies, and to the possible use of these as the safest 
custodians of all historical materials now in private hands. 

(2) The attention of such learned corporations, particu- 
larly of State, County, and Town Historical Societies, is 
earnestly directed to the importance of their attracting to 
themselves the custody of important historical materials, by 
providing themselves with buildings, or at least portions of 
buildings, which are really proof against fire. 

(3) All persons interested in historical studies, in all parts 
of the country, are urged to take some pains to ascertain the 
existence, and the present condition, of historical materials 
that may now be in private hands in their respective neigh- 
borhoods, and wherever possible to induce the possessors of 
such materials to place them, either as a gift or as a trust, in 
the custody of permanent public societies, or in that of the 
government wherever the materials are of such a character 
as to give it the best claim upon them. 

3. Resolutions concerning the Ohio Centenary. 

A resolution respecting the proposed celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the settlement of the North- 
west Territory, was referred to the Executive Council which 
has since adopted the following : 

Recognizing the fact that the acquisition of the Territory 
northwest of the Ohio was of the greatest consequence to 
the growth and development of the United States, and being 
informed of a purpose to celebrate at Marietta, in .1888, the 
centennial of the first settlement in that Territory, the 
American Historical Association perceive that purpose to be 
a proper recognition of the beginning of what has become 
one of the most important divisions of the American Union. 

4. Resolution of Thanks to the Columbian University. 

Resolved \ That the thanks of this Association are hereby 
tendered to the President and Trustees of the Columbian 
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University, for their great courtesy in placing this commodi- 
ous hall, and its appurtenances, at the service of the Asso- 
ciation. 


M. C. Tyler, ) 
E. G. Scott, ] 


Com. 


5. Resolution of Thanks to the Cosmos Club. 


Resolved , That the thanks of this Association are hereby 
tendered to the Cosmos Club for the courtesies extended to 
us during our convention in Washington. 


M. C. Tyler, ) 
E. G. Scott, j 


Com. 


6. Resolution of Thanks to Mr. George Bancroft 
Resolved , That the thanks of this Association be commu- 
nicated by the Secretary to its retiring President, Mr. 
George Bancroft, for the services he has rendered to its delib- 
erations by his presence and sympathetic interest. 

Mr. Bancroft thereupon expressed his appreciation of the 
work of the Society, and said that, among all the conventions 
which he, in the course of his long life, had attended, there 
had not been one of such historical interest to him, not one 
in which the communications had been so uniformly excel- 
lent. 


7. Resolution of Thanks to the Association by Citizens 
of Washington. 

General Mussey, of Washington, said just before the ad- 
journment of the Association : “ Mr. President, I have a 
resolution, or motion, to offer which does not come from the 
Executive Committee. As a citizen of Washington — if there 
may be such a thing as citizenship here — I offer it. I know 
that I speak the sentiment of every citizen and resident of 
this City and District who has been fortunate enough to 
attend the meetings of this Association, in expressing grati- 
fication that the Association has honored us with its pres- 
ence on the occasion of its third annual meeting ; and in 
their behalf I propose a vote of thanks to your Association 
for the honor you have done us and the pleasure you have 
given by your meeting here.” 
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Senator Hoar then said : “ I rise to second this motion 
just made. I am a resident of Washington rather than a 
citizen of it, but I none the less appreciate the high value of 
such a meeting as your Association has held here, to the 
citizens of this place. The instruction directly derived from 
the papers that have been read, the incentive which they 
have furnished to the pursuit of historical studies by those 
who have heard them, and the opportunity which this meet- 
ing has afforded to meet the learned and distinguished gen- 
tlemen who constitute your Society— all of these considera- 
tions unite to justify, and demand, the recognition proposed 
by this motion, which 1 take pleasure in seconding. 

“ Especially noteworthy and memorable is the opportunity 
which this meeting has given of seeing you, Mr. President, 
and meeting you here surrounded by, and presiding over, 
this body of students of history. I know of no scholar living, 
and of none dead, unless it may be Gibbon, other than your- 
self, to whom it has been given to undertake in his youth 
the history of a great empire, and after sixty years to see 
that undertaking completed and become a classic. Gibbon 
wrote of the loss of liberty, the decadence and fall of a na- 
tion; you wrote of the establishment of liberty on a virgin 
soil, of the founding and growth and vigorous life of a nation 
which you leave at the end of its first century, full of promise 
of a continued and yet grander existence. And I repeat, 
sir, we shall never forget that we have had the honor and 
pleasure to meet you and see you here.” (Applause.) 

General Mussey then took the floor again, and said : “ It 
would be inappropriate for you, Mr. President, to put this 
motion, which I feebly made and which Senator Hoar has 
so strongly seconded. I therefore ask all citizens and resi- 
dents of this District who favor it to rise. [After a moment’s 
pause.] The entire audience is on its feet, and I declare the 
motion unanimously adopted.” 

The Association then adjourned. 
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Audited and found correct, Respectfully, 

R. D. MUSSEY, CLARENCE W. BOWEN, 

CHARLES A. PEABODY. Dated New York, April a6, x886. Treasurer. 
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A HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
COMETS. 


Few chapters in the evolution of astronomy are more in- 
teresting than the struggle between the theological and the 
scientific doctrine regarding comets — the passage from the 
conception of them as fire-balls flung by an angry God for the 
purpose of scaring a wicked world, to their recognition as 
natural in origin and obedient to law in movement. Hardly 
any thing throws a more vivid light upon the danger of 
wresting texts of Scripture to preserve ideas which observa- 
tion and thought have superseded, and upon the folly of 
arraying ecclesiastical power against scientific discovery. 

Out of the ancient world had come a mass of beliefs re- 
garding comets, meteors, and eclipses ; all these were held 
to be signs displayed from heaven for the warning of man- 
kind. Stars and meteors were generally thought to presage 
happy events, especially the births of gods, heroes, and 
great men. So firmly rooted was this idea that we con- 
stantly find among the ancient nations traditions of lights 
in the heavens preceding the birth of persons of note. 
The sacred books of India show that the births of Crishna 
and of Buddha were announced by such heavenly lights. 1 
The sacred books of China tell of similar appearances at 

1 For Crishna see Cox, “Aryan Mythology," ii., 133; the “ Vishnu Parana ” 
(Wilson’s translation), bk. v., ch. 4. As to lights at the birth, or rither at 
the conception, of Buddha, see Bunsen, “ Angel Messiah,” 22, 23 ; Alabas- 
ter, “ Wheel of the Law ” (illustrations of Buddhism), 102 ; Edwin Arnold, 
“ Light of Asia ” ; Bp. Bigandet, “ Life of Gaudama, the Burmese Buddha,” 
30 ; Oldenberg, “ Buddha ” (English translation),” pt. i., ch. iL 
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the births of Yu, the founder of the first dynasty, and of the 
inspired sage, Lao-tse. 1 * * 4 * * 7 According to the Jewish legends, a 
star appeared at the birth of Moses, and was seen by the 
Magi of Egypt, who informed the king ; and when Abraham 
was bom an unusual star appeared in the east. 9 The Greeks 
and Romans cherished similar traditions. 8 A heavenly light 
accompanied the birth of iEsculapius, and the births of 
various Caesars were heralded in like manner. 

As to the nature of these heavenly bodies, the Fathers of 
the Christian Church were divided. Origen thought them 
living creatures possessed of souls/ and this belief was 
thought warranted by the beautiful Song of the Three Chil- 
dren, which the Anglican communion has so wisely retained 
in its liturgy. Other Fathers of the church thought the 
stars abiding-places of the angels, and that shooting-stars 
were moved by angels/ The Gnostics considered the stars 
as spiritual beings governed by angels and appointed not to 
cause earthly events but to indicate them/ Philo Judaeus 
believed the stars beneficent spirits/ and this belief was 
widely held by Jews, Greeks, and Christians. Among the 
Mohammedans we have a curious example of the same 


1 For Chinese legends regarding stars at the birth of Yu and Lao-tse, 
see Thornton, “History of China,” i., 137; also Pingr^, “ Comdtogiaphie,” 
345 . 

* Regarding stars at the births of Moses and Abraham, see Calmet, “Frag- 
ments,” part viii.; Baring-Gould, “Legends of Old Testament Characters,” 
ch. xxiv.; Farrar, “Life of Christ,” ch. iii. As to the Magi, see Higgins, 
“ Anacalypsis ,* ” Hooykaas, Ort, and Kuehnen, “Bible for Learners,” voL 
iii. 

* See Bell, “ Pantheon,” s.v. ASsculapius and Atreus ; Gibbon, “ Decline 
and Fall,” l, 151, 590 ; Farrar, “ Life of Christ ” (Amer. ed.), 52 ; Cox, 
“ Tales of Ancient Greece,” 41, 61, 62 ; Higgins, “Anacalypsis,” i., 322 ; 
also Lucan, i., 529; Suetonius, “Caes.,” Julius 88, Claud. 463; Seneca, 
“ Nat. Quaest,” i., 1 ; Virgil, “ EcL,” ix., 47 ; as well as Ovid, Pliny, and 
other Roman poets and historians. 

4 See Origen, “ De Prindpiis,” lib. i., cap. 7. 

8 See Leopardi, “ Errori Popolari,” ch. xi. 

4 See Wilson, “ Selections from the Prophetic Scriptures ” (in Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library), 132. 

7 See Philo Judaeus, “ On the Creation of the World,” cap. 18, 19 ; “ On 

Monarchy,” cap. 1. 
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tendency toward a kindly interpretation of stars and meteors, 
in the belief of certain Mohammedan teachers that meteoric 
showers are caused by good angels hurling missiles to drive 
evil angels out of the sky. 

Eclipses were regarded in a very different light, being 
supposed to express the distress of nature at earthly calam- 
ities. 1 The Greeks believed that darkness overshadowed 
the earth at the deaths of Prometheus, Atreus, Hercules, 
jEsculapius, and Alexander the Great. The Roman legends 
held that at the death of Romulus there was darkness for 
six hours. 3 In the history of the Caesars occur portents of 
all three kinds; for at the death of Julius the earth was 
shrouded in darkness, the birth of Augustus was heralded 
by a star, and the downfall of Nero by a comet. 3 Nor has 
this mode of thinking ceased in modem times. A similar 
claim was made at the execution of Charles I., 4 and Increase 
Mather thought an eclipse in Massachusetts an evidence of 
the grief of nature at the death of President Chauncey, of 
Harvard College. 5 Archbishop Sandys expected eclipses to 
be the final tokens of woe at the destruction of the world, 
and traces of this feeling have come down to our own time. 
The beautiful story of the Connecticut statesman who, when 
his associates in the General Assembly were alarmed by an 
eclipse of the sun, and thought it the beginning of the day 
of judgment, quietly ordered in candles that he might in 
any case be found doing his duty, marks probably the last 
noteworthy appearance of the old belief in the civilized 
world. 4 

1 For Indian theories, see Alabaster, “ Wheel of the Law,” 11. 

* See Higgins, “ Anacalypsis,” i., 616, 617. 

* See Suetonius, “Caes.,” Julius S8, Claud. 46 ; Seneca, “ Quaest. Nat.,” 
i., 1, vii., 17; Pliny, 44 Hist. Nat*,” ii., 25; Tadtus, “ Ann.,” xiv., 22 ; 
Josephus, xiv., 12 ; besides the authorities above dted. 

4 See a sermon preached before Charles II., dted by Lecky, 44 England in 
the Eighteenth Century,” i., 65. 

* He thought, too, that it might have something to do with the death of 
sundry dvil functionaries of the colonies. See his “ Discourse concerning 
Comets,” 1682. 

* For Abp. Sandys' belief see his eighteenth sermon (in Parker Soc. publica- 
tions). 
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In these beliefs regarding; meteor-, and eclipses there was 
little calculated to do harm by arousing that superstitious 
terror which is the worst breedm g-bed of cruelty. Far other- 
wise was it with the belief regarding comets. During many 
centuries they gave rise to the direst superstition and fanati- 
cism. The records of every nation are full of these. The 
Chaldeans alone among the ancient nations seem to have 
regarded comets without fear, and to have thought them 
bodies wandering as harmless as fishes in the sea; the 
Pythagoreans alone among philosophers seem to have had 
a vague idea of them as bodies returning at fixed periods of 
time ; and in all antiquity, so far as is known, one man alone 
— Seneca — had the scientific instinct and prophetic inspira- 
tion to give this idea definite shape, and to declare that the 
time would come when comets would be found to move in 
accordance with natural law . 1 Here and there a rev .strong 
men rose as individuals above the prevailing superstition. 
The Emperor Vespasian tried In laugh it down, and insisted 
that a certain comet in his time could not betoken his death, 
because it was hairy, and he bald ; but such scoffing produced 
little permanent effect, and the prophecy of Seneca was soon 
forgotten. Such isolated utterances could not stand against 
the mass of superstition which upheld the doctrine that 
comets arc " signs and wonders.” J 

The belief that even- comet is a ball of fire fluncr from the 
right hand of an angry God to warn the grovelling dwellers 
of earth was received into the early Church, and transmit- 
ted through the middle ages co the Reformation period ; 
and in its transmission it was made all the more precious 
by supposed textual proofs from Scripture. The great 
Fathers of the Church committed themselves unreservedly 

1 Fur terror caused in Rome bv cumets see Pingit, “ 165, 

166. For the Chaldeans see Wolf, “ C tl*s jlii:hte der Astronomic, ” 10 ct seq. t 
and 1S1 ci s.j.r .iRo Pmgre, “ Comctocriphic,” ch :i. F »r tlie Pythagorean 
notion* =ce citation frum Plutarch in Co»taid, “ Hi-torv oi Astronomy,” 2S3. 
For Senecas prediction see Guilleniin, “World of Cornel* " (translated by 
GIai*her), 4, = . also Watson, “On Comet.-," 46 

2 For this feeling in antiquity see the preliminary chapters of the two works 
last cited. 
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to this doctrine. Origen insisted that comets indicate catas- 
trophes and the downfall of empires and worlds. 1 * * Bede, so 
justly revered by the English Church, declared in the seventh 
century that “comets portend revolutions of kingdoms, 
pestilence, war, winds, dr heat ” ; and John of Damascus, his 
eminent contemporary in the Eastern Church, took the same 
view.* Hrabanus Maurus, the great teacher of Europe in 
the ninth century and an authority throughout the middle 
ages, adopts Bede’s opinion fully. St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
great light of the universal church in the thirteenth century, 
whose works the Pope now reigning commends as the centre 
and source of all university instruction, accepted and handed 
down the same opinion.* The sainted Albert the Great, the 
most noted genius of the mediaeval church in natural science, 
received and developed this theory. 4 By these men and 
those who followed them was developed out of scriptural 
texts and theological principles a system that for seventeen 
centuries defied every advance of thought. 

The main evils thence arising were three : the paralysis of 
self-help, the arousing of fanaticism, and the strengthening 
of ecclesiastical and political tyranny. The first two of 
these evils, the paralysis of self-help and the arousing of 
fanaticism, are evident throughout all these ages. At the 
appearance of a comet we constantly see all Christendom, 
from pope to peasant, instead of striving to avert war 
by wise statesmanship, instead of striving to avert pesti- 
lence by observation and reason, instead of striving to 
avert famine by skilful economy, whining before fetiches, 
trying to bribe them to remove these signs of God’s wrath, 
and planning to wreak this supposed wrath of God upon 
misbelievers. 

As to the third of these evils, the strengthening of ecclesi- 
astical and civil despotism, examples appear on every side. 
It was natural that hierarchs and monarchs, whose births 


1 See His “ De Princip.,” i., 7 ; Maury, u Leg. Pieuses,” 203. 

* See Bede, ** De Nat.,” xxiv.; Joh. Dam., “ De Fid. Or.,” ii., 7. 

* See Maury, “ La Magie et l’Astronomie,” i$x. 

4 See Albertos Magnus, “ Opera,'* i., tr. iii., ch. 10, 11. 
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were announced by stars, or whose deaths were announced by 
comets, should regard themselves as far above the common 
herd, and should be so regarded by mankind ; passive obedi- 
ence was thus strengthened, and the most monstrous assump- 
tions of authority were considered simply as manifestations of 
the divine will. Shakespeare makes Calphumia say to Caesar : 

11 When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.** 1 

Galeazzo, the tyrant of Milan, expressing satisfaction on 
his death-bed that his approaching end was of such impor- 
tance as to be heralded by a comet," is but a type of many 
thus encouraged to prey upon mankind ; and Charles V., 
one of the most powerful monarchs the world has known, 
abdicating under fear of the comet of 1556, taking refuge in 
the monastery of San Yuste, and giving up the best of his 
vast realms to such a scribbling bigot as Philip II., furnishes 
an example even more striking." 

But, for the retention of this belief, there was a moral 
cause. Myriads of good men in the Christian Church down 
to a recent period saw in the appearance of comets not 
merely an exhibition of “ signs in the heavens ” foretold in 
Scripture, but also divine warnings of vast value to humanity 
as incentives to repentance and improvement of life — warn- 
ings, indeed, so precious that they could not be spared with- 
out danger to the moral government of the world. And 
this belief in the portentous character of comets as an essen- 
tial part of the divine government, being, as it was thought, 
in full accord with Scripture, was made for centuries a source 
of terror to humanity. To say nothing of examples in the 
earlier periods, comets in the tenth century strengthened 
the prevailing belief in the approaching end of the world, 
and increased the distress of all Europe. 4 In the middle of 

1 “ Julius Caesar,” actii., sc. 2. 9 See Guillemin, “ World of Comets,” 19. 

" See Professor Wolfs essay in the “ Monatschrift des wiss cnschaftlichen 
Vereins,” Zurich, 1857, p. 228. 

4 Of this the legal documents of that age afford abundant testimony. For 
effects of comets in the eleventh century and those following see the '•hr'wl** 
of Raoul Glaber, William of Nangis, and others passim. 
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the eleventh century a comet was thought to accompany the 
death of Edward the Confessor and to presage the Norman 
Conquest, the traveller in France to-day may see this be- 
lief as it was then wrought into the Bayeux tapestry. 1 11 

Nearly every decade of years throughout the middle ages 
saw Europe plunged into alarm by appearances of this sort, 
but the culmination seems to have been reached in 1456. 
At that time the Turks, after long effort, had made good 
their footing in Europe. A large statesmanship or general- 
ship might have kept them out ; but, while different re- 
ligious factions were disputing over petty shades of dogma, 
the Turks had advanced, had taken Constantinople, and 
were evidently securing their foothold. Now came the full 
bloom of this superstition. A comet appeared. The Pope 
of that period, Calixtus III., was a man of more than ordi- 
nary ability, but saturated with the ideas of his time. 
Alarmed at this monster, if we are to believe the contem- 
porary historian, this infallible head of the Church, by virtue 
of his position, solemnly “decreed several days of prayer for 
the averting of the wrath of God, that whatever calamity 
impended might be turned from the Christians and against 
the Turks.” And, that all might join daily in this petition, 
was then established that mid-day Angelus which has ever 
since called good Catholics to prayer against the powers of 
evil. Then, too, it is said, was incorporated in the litany 
the plea, “ From the Turk and the comet, Good Lord, deliver 
us.” Never was papal intercession less effective; for the 
Turk has held Constantinople from that day to this, while 
the obstinate comet, being that now known under the name 


1 For evidences of this widespread terror see chronicles of Raoul Glaber, 
Guillaume de Nangis, William of Malmesbury, Florence of Worcester, Orderi- 
cus Vitalis, et a/., passim, and the Anglo-Saxon Chrpnide (in the “ Rolls 
series ”). For very thrilling pictures of this horror in England see Freeman, 

11 Norman Conquest,” iii., 640-644, and “ William Rufus,” ii., 118. For the 
Bayeux tapestry see Bruce, “Bayeux Tapestry Elucidated,” pi. vii. and p. 86 ; 
also Guillemin, “ World of Comets,” 24. There is a large photographic copy, 
in the South Kensington Museum at London, of the original, wrought by the 
wife of William the Conqueror and her ladies, and preserved in the town 
.museum at Bayeux. 
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of Halley, has returned imperturbably at short periods ever 
since. 1 

But the superstition went still further. It became more 
and more incorporated into what was considered “ scriptural 
science ” and “ sound learning.*’ The encyclopaedic summa- 
ries, in which the science of the middle ages and the Refor- 
mation period took form, furnish abundant proofs of this.* 

Yet scientific proof was slowly undermining this structure. 
The inspired prophecy of Seneca had not been forgotten. 
Even as far back as the ninth century, in the midst of the 
sacred learning so abundant at the court of Charlemagne 
and his successors, we find a scholar protesting against the 
doctrine.* In the thirteenth century we have a mild ques- 
tion by Albert the Great as to the supposed influence of 
comets upon individuals; but the prevailing theological 
current was too strong, and he finally yielded to it in this as 
in so many other things. 4 

So, too, in the sixteenth century, we have Copernicus re- 
fusing to accept the usual theory, Paracelsus writing to 
Zwingli against it, and Julius Caesar Scaliger denouncing 
it as “ ridiculous folly.” * 

1 The usual statement is, that Calixtus excommunicated the comet by a bull, 
and this is accepted by Arago, Grant, Hoefer, Guillemin, Watson, and 
many historians of astronomy. Hence the parallel made on a noted occa- 
sion by President Lincoln. No such bull, however, is to be found in the 
published “ Bullaria,” and that establishing the “ Angelus ” (as given by Ray- 
naldus in the “ Annales Eccl.”) is said to contain no mention of the comet. 
But the authority of Platina (in his “Vitae Pontificum,” Venice, 1479, Sub 
Calistus III.), who was not only in Rome at the time, but, when he wrote his 
history, archivist of the Vatican, is final as to the Pope’s attitude. Platina’ s 
authority was never questioned until modem science had changed the ideas of 
the world. The recent attempt of Pastor (in his “ Geschichte der Pfipste ”) to 
pooh-pooh down the whole matter is too evident an evasion to carry weight 
with those who know how even the most careful histories have to be modified 
to suit the views of the censorship at Rome. 

9 See, for example, Vincent of Beauvais, “Speculum Naturale,” and the 
various editions of Reisch’s “ Margarita Philosophica.” 

* See Champion, “ La Fin du Monde,” 156 ; Leopardi, “ Errori Popolari,” 

165. 

4 See Heller, “Geschichte der Physik,” L, 188. 

4 For these exhibitions see Champion, “ La Fin du Monde,” 155, 156 ; and 
for Scaliger, Dudith’s book, cited below. 
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At first this’ scepticism only aroused the horror of theo- 
logians and increased the vigor of ecclesiastics; both as- 
serted the theological theory of comets all the more strenu- 
ously as based on scriptural truth. During the sixteenth 
century France felt the influence of one of her greatest men 
on the side of this superstition. Jean Bodin, so far before 
his time in political theories, was only thoroughly abreast of 
it in religious theories: the same reverence for the mere 
letter of Scripture, which made him so fatally powerful in 
supporting the witchcraft delusion led him to support this 
theological theory of comets — but with a difference: he 
thought them the souls of men, wandering in space, bring- 
ing famine, pestilence, and war. 1 * * 

Not less strong was the same superstition in England. 
Based upon mediaeval theology, it outlived the revival of 
learning. From a multitude of examples I take a few 
that may be considered typical. Early in the sixteenth 
century Polydore Virgil, an ecclesiastic of the unreformed 
church, alludes, in his u English History,” to the comet 
presaging the death of the Emperor Constantine as to a 
simple matter of fact ; and in his work on prodigies he 
pushes this superstition to its most extreme point, exhibit- 
ing comets as preceding almost every form of calamity. 9 

In 1532, just at the transition period from the old church 
to the new, Cranmer, paving the way to his archbishopric, 
writes from Germany to Henry VIII., and says of the comet 
then visible : " What strange things these tokens do signify 
to come hereafter God knoweth ; for they do not lightly ap- 
pear but against some great matter.” * 

Twenty years later still,. Bishop Latimer, in an Advent 
sermon, speaks of eclipses, rings about the sun, and the like 
as signs of the approaching end of the world. 4 

In 1580, under Queen Elizabeth, there was set forth an 


1 See Bodin, “ Theatr.,” lib. ii., cited by Pingie, i., 45 ; also a vague cita- 
tion in Baadrilkrt, “ Bodin et son Temps/' 360. 

* See Polydore 'Virgil, “ Eng. Hist.,” 97 (in Camden Soc. publications). 

* See Cranmer’s “ Remains,” ii., 535 (in Parker Soc. publications). 

4 See Latimer's “ Sermons,” second Sunday in Advent, 1552. 
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“ order of prayer to avert God’s wrath from us, threatened' 
by the late terrible earthquake, to be used in all parish 
churches.” In connection with this there was also com- 
mended to the faithful “ a godly admonition for the time 
present ” ; and among the things referred to as evidence of 
God’s wrath are comets, eclipses, and falls of snow. 1 

This view held sway in the Church of England during 
Elizabeth’s whole reign and far into the Stuart period. 
Strype, the ecclesiastical annalist, gives ample evidence 
of this, and among the more curious examples is the surmise 
that the comet of 1572 was a token of revenge for the St. 
Bartholomew massacre at Paris. 8 

As to the Stuart period, Archbishop Spottiswoode seems 
to have been active in carrying the superstition from the 
sixteenth century to the seventeenth, and Archbishop 
Bramhall cites Scripture in support of it. Rather curious- 
ly, while the diary of Archbishop Laud shows so much 
superstition regarding dreams as portents, it shows little 
or none regarding comets; but Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
strong as he was, is evidently inclined to it.* John Howe, 
the eminent Nonconformist divine in the latter part of the 
century, seems to have regarded the comet superstition as 
almost a fundamental article of belief. He laments the total 
neglect of comets and portents generally, declaring that this 
neglect betokens want of reverence for the Ruler of the 
World. He expresses contempt for scientific inquiry re- 
garding comets, insists that they may be natural bodies 
and yet supernatural portents, and ends by saying : “ I con- 
ceive it vexy safe to suppose that some very considerable 
thing, either in the way of judgment or mercy, may ensue, 
according as the cry of persevering wickedness or of peni- 
tential prayer is more or less loud at that time.” 4 

1 See “ Liturgical Services of the Reign of Queen Eliz.” (in Parker Soc. 
publ), 569 , 570. 

*See his “Eccl. Memorials,” iii., pt. i., 472 ; also his “Annals of the 
Ref.,” ii., pt ii., 151 ; and his “Life of Sir Thomas Smith,” 161, 162. 

* For Spottiswoode see “Hist, of the Church of Scotland ” (Edin. reprint, 
1851), i., 185, 186. For Bramhall see his “Works ” (Oxford, 1844), iv., 60,, 
307, etc. For Jeremy Taylor see his “ Sermons on the Life of Christ.” 

4 For John Howe see his “ Works ” (Lond., 1862), 140, 141. 
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The Reformed Church of Scotland supported the super- 
stition just as strongly. John Knox saw in comets tokens 
of the wrath of Heaven ; other authorities considered them 
“ a warning to the king to extirpate the Papists” ; and as late 
as 1680, after Halley’s victory had been fairly won, comet. 
were announced on high authority in the Scottish Church to 
be “ prodigies of great judgment on these lands for our sins, 
for never was the Lord more provoked by a people.” 1 

While such was the view of the clergy during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the laity generally ac- 
cepted it as a matter of course. Among the great leaders 
in literature there was at least general acquiescence in it. 
Both Shakespeare and Milton recognize it, whether they 
fully accept it or not. Shakespeare makes the Duke of Bed- 
ford, lamenting at the bier of Henry V., say: 

“ Comets, importing change of time and states. 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky ; 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stars, 

That have consented unto Henry’s death.” 

Milton, speaking of Satan preparing for combat, says : 

“ On the oiher side. 

Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
Untenified, and like a comet burned, 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the Arctic sky, and from its horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.” 

We do indeed find that in some minds the discoveries of 
Tycho Brahe and Kepler begin to take effect, for, in 1621, 
Burton in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy ” alludes to them 
as changing public opinion somewhat regarding comets; 
and, just before the middle of the century, Sir Thomas 
Browne expresses a doubt whether comets produce such 
terrible effects, “ since it is found that many of them are 
above the moon.” * Yet even as late as the last years of the 

1 See John Knox, “ Historic of the Reformation of Religion within the 
Realm of Scotland ” (Edin., 1732), lib. iv. ; also Chambers, " Domestic Annals 
of Scotland,” ii. t 410-412. 

* For Burton see “Anatomy of Melancholy,” pt. iL, sect. 2. For Browne 
see his “ Vulgar and Common Errors,” ch. xiv. 
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seventeenth century, we have English authors of much power 
battling for this supposed scriptural view ; and among the 
natural and typical results we find, in 1682, Ralph Thoresby, 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, terrified at the comet of 
that year, and writing in his diary the following passage : 
“ Lord, fit us for whatever changes it may portend ; for, 
though I am not ignorant that such meteors proceed from 
natural causes, yet are they frequently also the presages of 
imminent calamities.” 1 Interesting is it to note here that 
this was Halley s comet, and that Halley was, at this very 
moment, making those scientific studies upon it which were 
to free the civilized world forever from such terrors as dis- 
tressed Thoresby. 

But it was in Germany and German Switzerland that this 
superstition took its strongest hold. That same depth of re- 
ligious feeling which produced in those countries the most 
terrible growth of witchcraft persecution, brought supersti- 
tion to its highest development regarding comets. No coun- 
try suffered more from it in the middle ages. At the Reforma- 
tion Luther declared strongly in favor of it. In one of his 
Advent sermons he said : “ The heathen write that the comet 
may arise from natural causes, but God creates not one 
that does not foretoken a sure calamity.” Again he said : 
“ Whatever moves in the heaven in an unusual way 
is certainly a sign of God's wrath.” 9 And sometimes 
he yielded to another phase of his belief, declared them 
works of the Devil, and declaimed against them as " harlot 
stars.” 8 

Melanchthon, too, in various letters, declares comets to be 
heralds of heaven's wrath, classing them, with evil conjunc- 
tions of the planets and abortive births, among the “ signs ” 

1 See Thoresby’s “Diary ” (Lond., 1830), i., 132. Halley's great service 
is described farther on in this chapter. 

* For very striking examples of this mediaeval terror in Germany see Von 
Raumer, “ Geschichte der Hohenstaufen,” vi., 538. For Reformation period 
see Wolf, “Gesch. d. Astronomie " ; also Praetorius, “ Ueber d. Comet- 
stem ” (Erfurt, 1580), in which the above sentences of Luther are printed on 
the title-page as epigraphs. 

1 “ Huren-Stemen.” See the sermon of Celichius described later. 
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referred to in Scripture. 1 Zwingli, boldest of the greater 
reformers in shaking off traditional beliefs, could not shake 
off this, and insisted that the comet of 1531 betokened ca- 
lamity. 9 Arietus, a leading Protestant theologian, declared : 
“ The heavens are given us not merely for our pleasure, but 
also as a warning of the wrath of God for the correction of 
our lives.” * Lavater insisted that comets are signs of death 
or calamity, and cited proofs from Scripture. 

Catholic and Protestant strove together for the glory of 
this doctrine. It was maintained with especial vigor by 
Fromundus, the eminent professor and doctor of theology 
at the Catholic university of Louvain, who so strongly op- 
posed the doctrine of the earth’s rotundity. At the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, even so gifted an 
astronomer as Kepler yielded somewhat to the belief:* 
and near the end of that centuiy Voigt declared that the 
comet of 161S clearly presaged the downfall of the Turkish 
empire, and he stigmatized as “ atheists and Epicureans ” 
all who did not believe comets to be God’s warnings. 9 

Out of this belief was developed a great series of efforts 
to maintain the theological view of comets and to put down 
forever all efforts toward a scientific view. These efforts 
may be divided into two classes : those upon learned men 
and scholars, through the universities, and those upon people 
at large, through the pulpits. As to the first of these, that 
learned men and scholars might be kept in the paths of 
what was considered “ sacred science ” and “ sound learning,” 
especial pains was taken to keep all knowledge of the 
scientific view' of comets as far as possible from students 
in the universities. Even to the end of the seven- 
teenth century the oath generally required of professors of 
astronomy over a large part of Europe prevented their 

1 See Wolf, ubi supra . 

2 See Wolf, 235. 

* See M&dler, ,f Geschichte der Himmelskunde,” ii. 

4 For Kepler's superstition see Wolf, 230, 237. 

5 See Voigt, “ Himmels-Magnaten Reichstage,” Hamburg, 1676. For 
both Fromundus and Voigt see also Madler, 399, and Lecky, “ Rationalism in 
-Europe,” i., 28. 
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teaching that comets are heavenly bodies obedient to law. 1 
Efforts just as earnest were made to fasten into students’ 
minds the theological theory. Two or three examples out 
of many may serve as types. First of these may be named 
the teaching of Jacob Heerbrand, professor at the University 
of Tubingen, who in 1577 illustrated the moral value of 
comets by comparing the Almighty sending a comet, to the 
judge laying the executioner’s sword on the table between 
himself and the criminal in a court of justice ; and again to 
the father or school-master displaying the rod before naughty 
children. 4 A little later we have another churchman of 
great importance in that region — Schickhart, head pastor 
and superintendent at Goppingen — preaching and publish- 
ing a comet sermon, in which he denounces those who stare 
at such warnings of God without heeding them, and com- 
pares them to “ calves gaping at a new barn-door.” * Still 
later, at the end of the seventeenth century, we find Conrad 
Dieterich, director of studies at the University of Marburg, 
denouncing all scientific investigation of comets as impious, 
and insisting that they are only to be regarded as “ signs 
and wonders.” * 

The results of this ecclesiastical pressure upon science in 
the universities were painfully shown during generation after 
generation, as regards both professors and students; and 
examples may be given typical of its effects upon each of 
these two classes. 

The first of these is the case of Michael Maestlin. He 
was by birth a Swabian Protestant, was educated at Tu- 
bingen as a pupil of Apian, and, after a period of travel, 
was settled as deacon in the little parish of Backnang 
when the comet of 1577 gave him an occasion to apply his 
astronomical studies. His minute and accurate observation 
of it is to this day one of the wonders of science. It seems 
almost impossible that so much could be accomplished by 

1 For the effect of the anti-Pythagorean oath see Prowe, “ Copernicus ” ; 
also MSdler and Wolf. 

4 See Heerbrand, “ Vondemerschrockenlichen Wunderzeichen,” Tubingen, 
1577. ’ See Schic k hart, “ Predigt vom Wunderzeichen,” Stuttgart, 1621. 

* See Dieterich’s sermon, described more fully below. 
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the naked eye. His observations agreed with those of Tycho 
Brahe, and won for Maestlin the professorship of astronomy 
in the University of Heidelberg. No man had so clearly 
proved the supralunar position of a comet, or shown so con- 
clusively that its motion was not erratic but regular. The 
young astronomer was an avowed Copemican, the pupil of 
Apian, and the destined master and friend of Kepler. Yet in 
the treatise embodying his observations, he felt it necessary 
to save his reputation for orthodoxy by calling the comet a 
“new and horrible prodigy,” and by giving a chapter of 
“ conjectures on the signification of the present comet,” in 
which he proves from history that this variety of comet be- 
tokens peace, but peace purchased by a bloody victory. 1 
That he really believed in this theological theory seems im- 
possible; the very fact that his observations had settled 
the supralunar character and regular motion of comets 
proves this. It was a humiliation only to be compared to 
that of Osiander when he wrote his grovelling preface to the 
great book of Copernicus. Maestlin had his reward : when, 
a few years later, his old teacher, Apian, was driven from his 
chair at Tubingen for refusing to sign the Lutheran “ Con- 
cord-Book,” Maestlin was elected to his place. 

Not less striking was the effect of this theological pressure 
upon the minds of students. Noteworthy as an example of 
this is the book of the Leipzig law-student, Biittner. From 
no less than eighty-six biblical texts he proves the Al- 
mighty’s purpose of using the heavenly bodies for the in- 
struction of men as to future events, and then proceeds to 
frame exhaustive tables, from which, the time and place of 
the comet’s first appearance being known, its signification 
can be deduced. This manual he gave forth as a triumph 
of religious science, under the name of the “ Comet Hour- 
book.”* 

The same devotion to the portent theory is found in the 
universities of Protestant Holland. Striking is it to see 
in the sixteenth century, after Tycho Brahes discovery. 


1 See Maestlin, “ Observatio et Demons tratio Comet*,” Tubingen, 1578. 
* See Biittner, “ Cometen StundbUchlein,” Leipzig, 1605. 
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the Dutch theologian, Gerard Vossius, professor of the- 
ology and eloquence at Leyden, lending his great weight 
to the superstition. “ The history of all times,” he says, 
“ shows comets to be the messengers of misfortune. It does 
not follow that they are endowed with intelligence ; but that 
there is a deity who makes use of them to call the human 
race to repentance.” Though familiar with the works of 
Tycho Brahe, he finds it “ hard to believe ” that all comets 
are ethereal, and adduces several historical examples of sub- 
lunary ones. 1 * * 

Nor was this attempt to hold back university teaching to 
the old view of comets confined to Protestants. The Roman 
Church was, if possible, more strenuous in the same effort. 
A few examples will serve as types, representing the ortho- 
dox teaching at the great centres of Catholic theology. 

One of these is seen in Spain. The eminent jurist 
Torreblanca was recognized as a controlling authority in all 
the universities of Spain, and from these he swayed in the 
seventeenth century the thought of Catholic Europe, espe- 
cially as to witchcraft and the occult powers in nature. He 
lays down the old cometary superstition as one of the foun- 
dations of orthodox teaching. Begging the question, after 
the fashion of his time, he argues that comets cannot be 
stars, because new stars always betoken good, while comets 
betoken evil 9 

The same teaching is seen in the Catholic universities of 
the Netherlands. Fromundus, at Louvain, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century led a crusade against all cometary 
heresy, upholding fully the prophetic attributes of comets.* 

But a still more striking case is seen in Italy. The rever- 
end Father Augustin de Angelis, rector of the Clementine 
College at Rome, as late as 1673, after the new cometary 
theory had been placed beyond reasonable doubt, and even 
while Newton was working out its final demonstration, pub- 
lished a third edition of his “ Lectures on Meteorology.” It 

1 See Vossius, “ De Idololatria " (in his “ Opera,” v., 283-285). 

* See Torreblanca, “ De Magia,” Seville, 1618, and often reprinted. 

9 See his “ Meteorologies.” 
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was dedicated to the Cardinal of Hesse, and bore the express 
sanction of the Master of the Sacred Palace at Rome and 
of the head of the religious order to which De Angelis 
belonged. This work deserves careful analysis, not only 
as representing the highest and most approved university 
teaching at the centre of Roman Catholic Christendom, but 
still more because it represents that attempt to make a com- 
promise between theology and science, or rather the attempt 
to confiscate science to the uses of theology, which we so 
constantly find whenever the triumph of science in any field 
has become inevitable. 

As to the scientific element in this compromise, De Ange- 
lis holds, in his general introduction regarding meteorology, 
that the main material cause of comets is “ exhalation,” and 
says : “ If this exhalation is great, thick, and stick}’, it blazes 
into a comet.” And again he returns to the same view, 
saying that “one form of exhalation :s thick, dense, hence 
easily inflammable and long retentive of nre, from which sort 
are especially generated cornets.” But it is in his third lec- 
ture that he takes up comets specially, and his discussion of 
them is extended through the fourth, fifth, and sixth lectures. 
Having given in detail the opinions of various theologians 
and philosophers, he declares his own* in the form of two con- 
clusions. The first of these is that “ comets are not heavenly 
bodies, but originate in the earth’s atmosphere below the 
moon ; for every thing heavenly is eternal and incorruptible, 
but comets have a beginning and ending — ergo, comets can- 
not be heavenly bodies.” This, we may observe, is levelled at 
the observations and reasonings of Tycho Brahe and Kepler, 
and is a very good illustration of the scholastic and mediae- 
val method — the method which blots out an ascertained fact 
by means of a metaphysical doctrine — as opposed to the sci- 
entific and modem. His second conclusion is that “ comets 
are of elemental and sublunary nature ; for they are an ex- 
halation hot and dry, fatty and well-condensed, inflammable 
and kindled in the uppermost regions of the air.” He then 
goes on to answer sundry objections to this mixture of meta- 
physics and science, and among other things declares that 
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« the fatty, sticky material of a comet may be kindled from 
sparks falling from fiery heavenly bodies or from a thunder- 
bolt ” ; and, again, that the thick, fatty, sticky quality of the 
comet holds its tail in shape, and that, so far are comets from 
having their paths beyond the moon’s orbit, as Tycho Brahe 
and Kepler thought, he himself in 1618 saw “a bearded 
comet so near the summit of Vesuvius that it almost seemed 
to touch it.” As to sorts and qualities of comets, he accepts 
Aristotle’s view, and divides them into bearded and tailed. 1 
He goes on into long disquisitions upon their colors, forms, 
and motions. Under this latter head he again plunges deep 
into a sea of metaphysical considerations, and does not re- 
appear until he brings up his compromise in the opinion that 
their movement is as yet uncertain and not understood, but 
that, if Vv ^ must account definitely for it, we must say that 
it is ehected by angels especially assigned to this service by 
Divine Providence. But, while proposing this treaty of 
compromise between science and theology as to the origin 
and movement of comets, he will hear to none as regards 
their mission as “ signs and wonders ” and presages of evil. 
He draws up a careful table of these evils, arranging them in 
the following order : Drought, wind, earthquake, tempest, 
famine, pestilence, war, and to clinch the matter declares 
that the comet observed by him in 1618 brought not 
only war, famine, pestilence, and earthquake, but also a gen- 
eral volcanic eruption, “ which would have destroyed Naples, 
had not the blood of the invincible martyr Januarius with- 
stood it.” 

It will be observed, even from this sketch, that while the 
learned Father Augustin thus comes infallibly to the mediae- 
val conclusion, he does so very largely by scientific and essen- 
tially modem processes, giving unwonted prominence to 
observation, and at times twisting scientific observation 
into the strand with his metaphysics. The observations 
and methods of his science are sometimes shrewd, sometimes 
comical. Good examples of the latter sort are such as his 
observing that the comet stood very near the summit of 


1 “ Barbata et caudate” 
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Vesuvius, and his reasoning that its tail was kept in place by 
its stickiness. But observations and reasonings of this sort 
are always the first homage paid by theology to science 
as the end of their struggle approaches. 1 

Equally striking is an example seen a little later in another 
part of Europe; and it is the more noteworthy because 
Halley and Newton had already fully established the modern 
scientific theory. Just at the close of the 17th centuiy the 
Jesuit Reinzer, Professor at Linz, put forth his “ Meteorolo- 
gia Philosophico-Politica,” in which all natural phenomena 
received both a physical and a moral interpretation. It was 
profusely and elaborately illustrated, and on account of its 
instructive contents was in 1712 translated into German for 
the unlearned reader. The comet receives, of course, great 
attention. “ It appears/’ says Reinzer, only then in the 
heavens when the latter punish the earth, and through it 
(the comet) not only predict but bring to pass ah sorts of 
calamity. . . . And, to that end, its tail serves for a rod, its 
hair for weapons and arrows, its light for a threat, and its 
heat for a sign of anger and vengeance/* Its warnings are 
threefold. (1) *'* Comets, generated in the air, betoken natu- 
rally drought, wind, earthquake, famine, and pestilence.” 
(2) “ Comets can indirectly, in view of their material, betoken 
wars, tumults, and the death of princes ; for, being hot and 
dry, they bring the moistnesses fFeuchiigkeiten ] in the human 
body to an extraordinary heat and dryness, increasing the 
gall ; and, since the emotions depend on the temperament 
and condition of the body, men are through this change 
driven to violent deeds, quarrels, disputes, and finally to arms : 
especially is this the result with princes, who are more deli- 
cate and also more arrogant than other men, and whose 
moistnesses are more liable to inflammation of this sort, inas- 
much as they live in luxury and seldom restrain themselves 
from those things which in such a dry state of the heavens 
are especially injurious.” (3) “ All comets, whatever pro- 
phetic significance they may have naturalfy- in and of them- 
selves, are yet principally, according to the Divine pleasure. 


1 See De Angelis, “ Lectiones Meteorologies,” Rome, 1673. 
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heralds of the death of great princes, of war, and of other 
such great calamities ; and this is known and proved, first of 
all, from the words of Christ himself: ‘Nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom ; and great 
earthquakes shall be in divers places, and famines and pesti- 
lences; and fearful sights and great signs shall there be from 
heaven.’ ” 1 

While such pains was taken to keep the more highly edu- 
cated classes in the “ paths of Scriptural science and sound 
learning” at the universities, equal efforts were made to 
preserve the cometaiy orthodoxy of the people at large by 
means of the pulpits. Out of the mass of sermons for this 
purpose which were widely circulated I will select just two 
as typical, and they are worthy of careful study as show- 
ing some special dangers of applying theological methods to 
scientific facts. In the second half of the sixteenth century 
the recognized capital of orthodox Lutheranism was Magde- 
burg, and in the region tributary to this metropolis no church 
official held a more prominent station than the “ Superintend- 
ent,” or Lutheran bishop, of the neighboring Altmark. It 
was this dignitary, Andreas Celichius by name, who at 
Magdeburg, in 1578, gave to the press his “Theological 
Reminder of the New Comet.” After deprecating as blas- 
phemous the attempt of Aristotle to explain the phenomenon 
otherwise than as a supernatural warning from God to sinful 
man, he assures his hearers that “ whoever would know the 
comet’s real source and nature must not merely gape and 
stare at the scientific theory that it is an earthy, greasy, 
tough, and sticky vapor and mist, rising into the upper air 
and set ablaze by the celestial heat.” Far more important 
for them is it to know what is this vapor and mist. It is 
really, in the opinion of Celichius, nothing more nor less 
than “ the thick smoke of human sins, rising every day, every 
hour, every moment, full of stench and horror, before the 
face of God, and becoming gradually so thick as to form 
a comet, with curled and plait ed tresses, which at last is 

•See Reinzer, ‘‘ Meteorologia Philosophico-Politica ” (ed. of Augsburg, 
1713), 101-103. 
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kindled by the hot and fiery anger of the Supreme Heavenly 
Judge.” He adds that it is probably only through the 
prayers and tears of Christ that this blazing monument 
of human depravity becomes visible to mortals. I:: 
support of this theory, he urges the “coming up before 
God ” of the wickedness of Sodom and Gomorrah and of 
Nineveh, and especially the words of the prophet regard- 
ing Babylon : “ Her stench and rottenness is come up 
before me.’* That the anger of God can produce the confla- 
gration without any intervention of nature is proven from 
the Psalms : “ He sendeth out his word and melteth them.” 
From the position of the comet, its course, and the direction 
of its tail he augurs especially the near approach of the judg- 
ment day; though it may also betoken, as usual, famine, 
pestilence, and war. “ Yet even in these days,” he mourns, 
“ there are people reckless and giddy enough to pay no heed 
to such celestial warnings, and these even cite in their own 
defence the injunction of Jeremiah not to fear signs in the 
heavens.” This idea he explodes, and shows that good and 
orthodox Christians, while not superstitious like the heathen, 
know well “ that God is not bound to his creation and the 
ordinary course of nature, but must often, especially in these 
last dregs of the world, resort to irregular means to display his 
anger at human guilt.” 1 

The other typical case occurred in the following century 
and in another part of Germany. Conrad Dieterich was, 
during the first half of the seventeenth century, a Lutheran 
ecclesiastic of the highest authority. His ability as a theo- 
logian had made him Archdeacon of Marburg, professor of 
philosophy and director of studies at the University of Gies- 
sen, and “ Superintendent,” or Lutheran bishop, in South- 
western Germany. In the year 1620, on the second Sunday 
in Advent, in the great cathedral of Ulm, he developed the 
orthodox doctrine of comets in a sermon, taking up the 
questions: 1. What are comets? 2. What do they indi- 
cate? 3. What have we to do with their significance? 
This sermon marks an epoch. Delivered in that stronghold 


1 See Celichins, as above. 
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of German Protestantism and by a prelate of the highest 
standing, it was immediately printed, prefaced by three lauda- 
tory poems from different men of note, and sent forth to drive 
back the scientific, or, as it was called, the “godless” view 
of comets. The preface shows that Dieterich was sincerely 
alarmed by the tendency to regard comets as natural ap- 
pearances. His text was taken from the twenty-fifth verse 
of the twenty-first chapter of St. Luke : “And there shall be 
signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars ; and upon 
the earth distress of nations, with perplexity ; the sea and 
the waves roaring.” As to what comets are, he cites a mul- 
titude of philosophers, and, finding that they differ among 
th ems elves, he uses a form of argument not uncommon from 
that day to this, declaring that this difference of opinion 
proves that there is no solution of the problem save in 
revelation, and insisting that comets are “ signs especially 
sent by the Almighty to warn the earth.” An additional 
proof of this he finds in the forms of comets. One, he says, 
took the form of a trumpet ; another, of a spear, another, of 
a goat ; another, of a torch ; another, of a sword ; another, 
of an arrow ; another, of a sabre ; still another, of a bare 
arm. From these forms of comets he infers that we may 
divine their purpose. As to their creation, he quotes John 
of Damascus and other early Church authorities in behalf of 
the idea that each comet is a star newly created at the divine 
command, out of nothing, and that it indicates the wrath of 
God. As to their purpose, having quoted largely from the 
Bible and from Luther, he winds up by insisting that, as 
God can make nothing in vain, comets must have some dis- 
tinct object ; then, from Isaiah and Joel among the Prophets, 
from Matthew, Mark, and Luke among the Evangelists, from 
Origen and St. Chrysostom among the Fathers, from Luther 
and Melanchthon among the Reformers, he draws various 
texts more or less conclusive to prove that comets indicate 
evil and only evil, and he cites Luther’s Advent sermon, to 
the effect that, though comets may arise in the course of na- 
ture they are still signs of evil to mankind. In answer to the 
theory of sundry naturalists, that comets are made up of “ a 
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certain fiery, warm, sulphurous, saltpetery, sticky fog,” he 
declaims : “ Our sins, our sins : they are the fiery heated va- 
pors, the thick, sticky, sulphurous clouds which rise from 
the earth toward heaven before God.” Throughout the 
sermon contempt is poured over all men who simply in- 
vestigate comets as natural objects, and special attention 
is called to a comet then in the heavens resembling a long 
broom or bundle of rods ; and Dieterich declares that he 
and his hearers can only consider it rightly “ when we see 
standing before us our Lord God in heaven as an angry 
father with a rod for his children.” In answer to the ques- 
tion what comets signify, he commits himself entirely to the 
idea that they indicate the wrath of God, and therefore ca- 
lamities of every sort. Page after page is filled with the rec- 
ords of evils following comets. Beginning with the creation 
of the world, he insists that the first comet brought on the 
deluge of Xoah, and cites a mass of authorities, ranging 
from Moses and Isaiah to Albert the Great and Melanch- 
thon, in support of the view that comets precede earth- 
quakes, famines, wars, pestilences, and every form of evil. 
He makes some parade of astronomical knowledge as to the 
greatness of the sun and moon, but relapses soon into his old 
line of argument. Conjuring his audience not to be led away 
from the well-established belief of Christendom and the prin- 
ciples of their fathers, he comes back to his old assertion, 
insists that *' our sins are the inflammable material of which 
comets are made,” and winds up with a most earnest appeal 
to the Almighty to spare his people. 1 

Similar efforts from the pulpit were provoked by the great 
comet of 1680. Typical among these was the effort in 
Switzerland of Pastor Heinrich Emi, who, from the cathe- 
dral of Zurich, sent a circular-letter to the clergy of that 
region showing the connection of the eleventh and twelfth 
verses of the first chapter of Jeremiah with the comet, giving 

1 “ See “ Ulmische Cometen-Predigt, von dem Cometen, so nechst abgewi- 
schen i6x$ Jahrs im Wintermonat erstenmahls in Schwaben seben lassen, 

. . . gehalten zu Ulm . . . durch Conrad Dieterich/' Ulm, 1620. For 
a life of the author see article “ Dieterich ” in the “ Allgemeine Deutsche Bi- 
ographie.” See also Wolf. 
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notice that at his suggestion the authorities had proclaimed 
a solemn fast, and exhorting the clergy to preach earnestly 
on the subject of this warning. 1 

Nor were the interpreters of the comet’s message content 
with simple prose. At the appearance of the comet of 1618, 
Grasser and Gross, pastors and doctors of theology at Basle, 
put forth a collection of doggerel rhymes to fasten the 
orthodox theory into the minds of school-children and peas- 
ants. One of these may be translated : 

“ I am a Rod in God's right hand 
Threatening the German and foreign land." 

Others for a similar purpose taught : 

“ Eight things there be a Comet brings, 

When it on high doth horrid range : 

Wind, Famine, Plague, and Death to Kings, 

War, Earthquakes, Floods, and Direful Change.” 8 

Great ingenuity was shown in meeting the advance of 
science in the universities and schools, with new texts of 
Scripture ; and Stephen Spleiss, Rector of the Gymnasium 
at Schaffhausen, got great credit by teaching that in the 
vision of Jeremiah the “ almond rod ” was a tailed comet, 
and the “ seething pot ” a bearded one.* 

It can be easily understood that such authoritative utter- 
ances as that of Dieterich must have produced a great 
effect throughout Protestant Christendom; and in due 
time we see their working in New England. That same 
tendency to provincialism, which, save at rare intervals, has 
been the bane of Massachusetts thought from that day to 
this, appeared ; and in 1664 we find Samuel Danforth 
arguing from the Bible that “ comets are portentous signals 
of great and notable changes,” and arguing from history that 
they “have been many times heralds of wrath to a secure and 
impenitent world.” He cites especially the comet of 1652. 

1 See Wolf, “Gesch. d. Astronomie,” 439. 

* See Grasser and Gross, “ Christenliches Bedencken . . . vondemer- 
schrockenlichen Cometen,” etc., Zorich, 1664. 

* See Spleiss, “ BeilSuftiger Bericht von dem jetzigen Cometsternen,” etc.. 
Schaffhausen, 1664. 
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which appeared just before Mr. Cotton’s sickness and disap- 
peared after his death. 1 * Morton also, in his “ Memorial,” 
recording the death of John Putnam, alludes to the comet 
of 1662 as “aver y signal testimony that God had then re- 
moved a bright star and a shining light out of the heaven of 
his church here into celestial glory above.” * Again he speaks 
of another comet, insisting that “ it was no fiery meteor 
caused by exhalation, but it was sent immediately by God 
to awaken the secure world,” and goes on to show how in 
that year u it pleased God to smite the fruits of the earth, 
namely, the wheat in special, with blasting and mildew, 
whereby much of it was spoiled and became profitable for 
nothing, and much of it worth little, being light and empty. 
This was looked upon by the judicious and conscientious of 
the land as a speaking providence against the unthankfulness 
of many ... as also against voluptuousness and abuse 
of the good creatures of God by licentiousness in drinking 
and fashions in apparel, for the obtaining whereof a great 
part of the principal grain was oftentimes unnecessarily ex- 
pended.” 3 

But in 1680 a stronger than either of these seized upon 
the doctrine and wielded it with power. Increase Mather, 
so open always to ideas from Europe, and always so power- 
ful for good or evil in the colonies, preached his sermon 
on “ Heaven’s Alarm to the World . . . wherein is 

shown that fearful sights and signs in the heavens are the 
presages of great calamities at hand.” The texts were 
taken from the book of Revelation : “ And the third angel 
sounded, and there fell a great star from heaven, burning, as 
it were a lamp,” and “Behold the third woe cometh 
quickly.” 4 In this, as in various other sermons, he supports 
the theological cometary theory fully. He insists that “ we 
are fallen into the dregs of time,” and that the day of judg- 
ment is evidently approaching. He explains away the 

1 See S. Danforth, “An Astronomical Description of the Late Comet or 

Blazing Star, Together with a Brief Theological Application Thereof,” 1664. 

* See Morton, “ Memorial,” 251, 252. 

* Xtfd., 309, 310. 4 Rev., viii., 10, and xi., 14. 
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■words of Jeremiah — “Be not dismayed at signs in the 
heavens,” — and shows that comets have been forerunners of 
nearly every form of evil. Having done full justice to evils, 
thus presaged in Scriptural times, he begins a similar dis- 
play in modern history by citing blazing stars which foretold 
the invasions of Goths, Huns, Saracens, and Turks, and warns 
gainsayers by citing the example of Vespasian, who, after 
ridiculing a comet, soon died. The general shape and ap- 
pearance of comets, he thinks, betoken their purpose, and 
he cites Tertullian to prove them “ God’s sharp razors on 
mankind, whereby he doth poll, and his scythe whereby he 
doth shear down multitudes of sinful creatures.” At last, 
rising to a fearful height, he declares : “For the Lord hath 
fired his beacon in the heavens among the stars of God 
there ; the fearful sight is not yet out of sight. The warn- 
ing piece of heaven is going off. Now, then, if the Lord dis- 
charge his murdering pieces from on high, and men be found 
in their sins unfit for death, their blood shall be upon them.” 
And again, in an agony of supplication, he cries out : “ Do 
we see the sword blazing over us ? Let it put us upon 
crying to God, that the judgment be diverted and not return 
upon us again so speedily. . . . Doth God threaten our 
very heavens ? O pray unto Him, that He would not take 
away stars and send comets to succeed them.” 

Two years later, in August, 1682, he followed this with an- 
other sermon on “ The Latter Sign ” — “ wherein is showed 
that the voice of God in signal providences, especially when 
repeated and iterated, ought to be hearkened unto.” Here, 
too, of course, the comet comes in for a large share of atten- 
tion. But his tone is less sure : even in the midst of all his 
arguments appears an evident misgiving. The thoughts of 
Newton in science and Bayle in philosophy were evidently 
tending to accomplish the prophecy of Seneca. Mather’s 
alarm at this is dear. His natural tendency is to uphold the 
idea that a comet is simply a fire-ball flung from the hand of 
an avenging God at a guilty world, but he evidently feels 
obliged to yield something to the scientific spirit ; hence, in 
the “ Discourse concerning Comets,” published in 1683, he 
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declares : “ There are those who think that, inasmuch as 
comets may be supposed to proceed from natural causes, 
there is no speaking voice of heaven in them beyond what is 
to be said of all other works of God. But certain it is that 
many things which may happen according to the course of 
nature are portentous signs of divine anger and prognostics 
of great evils hastening upon the world.” He then notices 
the eclipse of August, 1672, and adds : “ That year the col- 
lege was eclipsed by the death of the learned president 
there, worthy Mr. Chauncey; and two colonies, namely, 
Massachusetts and Plymouth, by the death of two gov- 
ernors, who died within a twelvemonth after. . . . Shall, 
then, such mighty works of God as comets are be insignifi- 
cant things ? ” 1 

Vigorous as his argument is, we see scepticism regarding 
41 signs ” continuing to invade the public mind ; and, in spite 
of his threatenings, about twenty years after we find a re- 
markable evidence of this progress in the fact that this scep- 
ticism has seized upon no less a personage than that colossus 
of orthodoxy, his thrice illustrious son, Cotton Mather him- 
self ; and him we find, in 1726, despite the arguments of his 
father, declaring in his “ Manuductio ” : “ Perhaps there may 
be some need for me to caution you against being dismayed 
at the signs of the heavens, or having any superstitious fan- 
cies upon eclipses and the like. ... I am willing that 
you be apprehensive of nothing portentous in blazing stars. 
For my part, I know not whether all our worlds, and even 
the sun itself, may not fare the better for them.” # 

Curiously enough, for this scientific scepticism in Cotton 
Mather there was a cause identical with that which had 
developed superstition in the mind of his father. The same 
provincial tendency to receive implicitly any new European 
tendency in thinking or speech wrought upon both, plunging 
one into superstition and drawing the other out of it. 

European thought, which New England followed, had at 

1 See his “ Heaven's Alarm to the World," Boston, 1682, and his “ Discourse 
concerning Comets," Boston, 1682. 

* See the 1 4 Manuductio,” 54, 55. 
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last broken away in great measure from the theological view 
of comets as signs and wonders. The germ of this eman- 
cipating influence was mainly in the great utterance of 
Seneca : and we find in nearly every century some evidence 
that this germ was still alive. This life became more and 
more evident after the Reformation period, even though 
theologians in every church did their best to destroy it. 
The first series of attacks on the old theological doctrine 
were mainly founded in philosophic reasoning. As early as 
the first half of the sixteenth centuiy we hear Julius Caesar 
Scaliger protesting against the cometary superstition as 
“ ridiculous folly.” 1 Of more real importance was the 
treatise of Blaise de Vigenfcre published at Paris in 1578. 
In this little book various statements regarding comets as 
signs of wrath or causes of evils are given, and then followed 
by a very gentle and quiet discussion, usually tending to de- 
velop that healthful scepticism which is the parent of inves- 
tigation. A fair example of his mode of treating the subject 
is seen in his dealing with a bit of “ sacred science.” This 
was simply that “ comets menace princes and kings with 
death because they live more delicately than other people ; 
and, therefore, the air thickened and corrupted by a comet 
would be naturally more injurious to them than to common 
folk who live on coarser food.” To this De Vigenfcre an- 
swers that there are very many persons who live on food as 
delicate as that enjoyed by princes and kings, and yet receive- 
no harm from comets. He then goes on to show that many 
of the greatest monarchs in history have met death without 
any comet to herald it. 

In the same year thoughtful scepticism of a similar sort 
found an advocate in another part of Europe. Thomas 
Erasfcus the learned and devout professor of medicine at 
Heidelberg, put forth a letter dealing in the plainest terms 
with the superstition. He argued especially that there could 
be no natural connection between the comet and pestilence, 
since the burning of an exhalation must tend to purify rather 
than to infect the air. In the following year the eloquent 


1 For Scabger see p. 20 of Duditb’s book, cited below. 
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Hungarian divine, Dudith, published a letter in which the 
theological theory was handled even more shrewdly ; for he 
argued that, if comets were caused by the sins of mortals, 
they would never be absent from the sky. But these utter- 
ances were for the time brushed aside by the theological 
leaders of thought as shallow or impious. 1 

In the seventeenth century able arguments against the 
superstition, on general grounds, began to be multiplied. In 
Holland Balthasar Bekker opposed this, as he opposed the 
witchcraft delusion, on general philosophic grounds; and 
Lubienitzky wrote in a compromising spirit to prove that 
comets were as often followed by good as by evil events. In 
France Pierre Petit, formerly geographer of Louis XIII. and 
an intimate friend of Descartes, addressed to the young 
Louis XIV. a vehement protest against the superstition, 
basing his arguments not on astronomy but on common- 
sense. A very effective part of the little treatise was de- 
voted to answering the authority of the Fathers of the early 
Church. To do this he simply reminded his readers that St. 
Augustine and St. John Damascenus had also opposed the 
doctrine of the Antipodes. The book did good service in 
France, and was translated in Germany a few years later.* 

All these were denounced as infidels and heretics, yet not 
until they had set men at thinking and prepared the way for 
a far greater genius. For, toward the end of the same cen- 
tury, the philosophic attack was taken up by Pierre Bayle ; 
and in the whole series of philosophic champions he is chief. 
While professor at the University of Sedan he had observed 
the alarm caused by the comet of 1680, and he now brought 
all his reasoning powers to bear upon it. Thoughts deep 
and witty he poured out in volume after volume. Catholics 

1 For Blaise de VigenAre see his “ Traite des ComAtes,” Paris, 1578. For 
Dndith see his “ De Cometarum Significadone,” Basle, 1579, to which the 
letter of Erastus is appended. 

* Bekker’s views may be found in his “ Onderxoek van de Betekening der 
Cometen,” Leenwarden, 1683. For Lubienitzky’s see his “ Theatmm Com- 
eticum,” Amsterdam, 1666, in pt. ii. : ** Historia Cometarum," preface “ to 
the reader.” For Petit see his “ Dissertation snr la Nature des Com&tes,” 
Paris, 1665 (German transl., Dresden and Zittau, 1631V 
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and Protestants were alike scandalized. Catholic France 
spumed him, and Jurieu, the great reformed divine, called 
his cometary views “ atheism,” and tried hard to have Prot- 
estant Holland condemn him. 1 Though Bayle did not 
touch immediately the mass of mankind, he wrought with 
power upon men who gave themselves the trouble of think- 
ing. It was indeed unfotfunate for the Church that theolo- 
gians, instead of taking the initiative in this matter, left it 
to Bayle ; for, in tearing down the pretended Scriptural doc- 
trine of. comets, he tore down much else : of all men in his 
time, no one so thoroughly prepared the way for Voltaire. 

Bayle’s whole argument is rooted in the prophecy of 
Seneca. He declares : “ Comets are bodies subject to the 
ordinary law of nature, and not prodigies amenable to no 
law.” He shows historically that there is no reason to re- 
gard comets as portents of earthly evils. As to the fact 
that such evils occur after the passage of comets across the 
sky, he compares the persons believing that comets cause 
these evils to a woman looking out of a window into a Paris 
street and believing that the carriages pass because she looks 
out. As to the accomplishment of some predictions, he 
cites the shrewd saying of Henry IV. to the effect that “ the 
public will remember one prediction that comes true better 
than all the rest that have proved false.” Finally, he sums 
up by saying : “ The more we study man, the more does it 
appear that pride is his ruling passion, and that he affects 
grandeur even in his misery. Mean and perishable creature 
that he is, he has been able to persuade men that he cannot die 
without disturbing the whole course of nature and obliging the 
heavens to put themselves to fresh expense in order to light 
his funeral pomp. Foolish and ridiculous vanity ! If we 
had a just idea of the universe, we should soon comprehend 
that the death or birth of a prince is too insignificant a mat- 
ter to stir the heavens.” * 

1 See MSdler, “ Himmelskunde.” 327. 

* For special points of interest in Bayle’s argument, see his “ Pensees Di- 
verses sur les Comites , n Amsterdam, 1749, pp. 79, 102, 134, 206. For the 
response to Jurieu, see the “ Continuation des Pensees," Rotterdam, 1705; also 
Chamnion. i6d. Leckv. ttbi supra, and Guillemm, 2q, 30. 
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This great philosophic champion of right reason was fol- 
lowed by a literary champion hardly less famous ; for Fonte- 
nelle now gave to the French theatre his play of “The 
Comet,” and a point of capital importance in France was 
made by rendering the army of ignorance ridiculous. 1 

Such was the line of philosophic and literary attack, as de- 
veloped from Scaliger to Fontenelle. But beneath and in 
the midst of all of it, from first to last, giving firmness, 
strength, and new sources of vitality to it, was the steady de- 
velopment of scientific effort ; and to the series of great men 
who patiently wrought and thought out the truth by scien- 
tific methods through all these centuries belong the honors 
of the victory. 

For generations men in various parts of the world had 
been making 'various observations on these strange bodies. 
As far back as the time when Luther and Melanchthon and 
Zwingli were plunged into alarm by various comets from 
1531 to 1539, Peter Apian kept his head sufficiently cool to 
take careful observations of their paths through the heavens. 
A little later, when the great comet of 1556 scared popes, 
emperors, and reformers alike, such men as Fabricius at Vi- 
enna and Heller at Nuremberg quietly noted its path. In 
vain did men like Dieterich and Heerbrand and Celich from 
various parts of Germany denounce such observations and 
investigations as impious ; they were steadily continued, and 
in 1577 came the first which led to the distinct foundation 
of the modem doctrine. In that year appeared a comet 
which again plunged Europe into alarm. In every European 
countiy this alarm was strong, but in Germany strongest of 
alL The churches were filled with terror-stricken multi- 
tudes. Celich preaching at Magdeburg was echoed by 
Heerbrand preaching at Tubingen, and both these from 
thousands of other pulpits, Catholic and Protestant, through- 
out Europe. In the midst of all this din and outcry a few 
men quietly but steadily observed the monster ; and Tycho 
Brahe announced, as the result, that its path lay farther 
from the earth than the orbit of the moon. Another great 


1 See Fontenelle, cited by Champion, 167. 
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astronomical genius, Kepler, confirmed this. This distinct 
Jz&ginning of the new doctrine was bitterly opposed by 
theologians. They denounced it as one of the evil results 
of that scientific meddling with the designs of Providence 
against which they had so long declaimed in pulpits and pro- 
fessors* chairs, and declared the doctrine of comets as " signs 
and wonders ” a matter of faith. 1 They even brought for- 
ward some astronomers ambitious or wrong-headed enough 
to testify that Tycho and Kepler were wrong.* 

Nothing could be more natural than such opposition. 
For this simple announcement by Tycho Brahe began a new 
era. It shook the very foundation of cometary superstition. 
The Aristotelian view, cherished by the theologians, was that 
what lies within the moon’s orbit appertains to the earth 
and is essentially transitory, while what lies beyond it be- 
longs to the heavens and is permanent and regular. Tycho 
Brahe and Kepler, therefore, having by means of scientific 
observation and thought taken comets out of the category 
of meteors and appearances in the neighborhood of the 
earth and placed them among the heavenly bodies, dealt a 
blow at the very foundations of the theological argument, 
and gave a great impulse to the idea that comets are them- 
selves heavenly bodies moving regularly and in obedience to 
law. 

Attemps were made to compromise. It was declared 
that, while some comets were doubtless supralunar, some 
must be sublunar. But this admission was no less fatal 
on another account. From the earliest times the theory 
favored by the Church was that the earth was surrounded 
by hollow spheres, concentric and transparent, forming a 
number of glassy strata encasing one another “ like the dif- 
ferent coatings of an onion,” and that each one of these in 
its movement about the earth carries one of the heavenly 
bodies. Some maintained that these spheres were crystal ; 

1 See MSdler, “ Himmelslcimde,” L, 181, 197 ; also Wolf, “ Gesch. d. As- 
tronomic,” and Janssen “ Gesch. d. Deutschen Volkes,” v., 350. Heerbrand's, 
sermon, cited above, is a good specimen of the theologic attitude. 

9 See Pingrd, ii., 81. 
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but Lactantius, and with him various Fathers of the Church, 
speak of the heavenly vault as made of ice. Now, the ad- 
mission that comets could move beyond the moon was fatal 
to this theory, for it sent them crashing through these spheres 
of ice or crystal, and therefore through the whole sacred 
fabric of the Ptolemaic theory. 1 

Here we may pause for a moment to note one of the 
main differences between scientific and theological reasoning 
considered in themselves. Kepler’s main reasoning as to 
the existence of a law for cometaiy movement was right ; 
but his secondary reasoning, that comets move nearly in 
straight lines, was wrong. His right reasoning was devel- 
oped by Gassendi in France, by Borelli in Italy, by Hevel 
and Doerfel in Germany, by Eysat and Bemouilli in Switzer- 
land, by Percy and — most important of all, as regards mathe- 
matical demonstration — by Newton in England. The gen- 
eral theory, which was true, they accepted and developed ; 
the secondary theory, which was found untrue, they re- 
jected. And, as a result, both of what they thus accepted 
and of what they rejected, was evolved the basis of the whole 
modem cometary theory. 

How different was this from the theological method. As 
a rule, when there arises a thinker as great in theology as 
Kepler in science, the whole mass of his conclusions ripens 
into a dogma. His disciples labor not to test it, but to 
establish every part of it. And while, in the Catholic Church, 
it becomes a dogma to be believed or disbelieved under the 
penalty of damnation, it becomes in the Protestant Church 
the basis for one more sect, narrow and bigoted. 

Various astronomers labored to develop the truth dis- 
covered by Tycho and strengthened by Kepler. Cassini 
seemed likely to win for Italy the glory of completing the 
great structure ; but he was sadly fettered by Church in- 
fluences, and was obliged to leave most of the work to 
others. Early among these was Hevel. He gave reasons 
for believing that comets moved in parabolic curves toward 

1 Ibid., L, 89; Humboldt. “Cosmos” (Eng. translate London, 1868), in., 
169. 
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the sun. Then came a man who developed this truth fur- 
ther— Samuel Doerfel ; and it is a pleasure, as well as a 
duty, to note that he was a clergyman. The comet of 1680, 
which set Emi in Switzerland, Mather in New England, and 
so many others in all parts of the world at declaiming, set 
Doerfel at thinking. Undismayed by the authority of Origen 
and St. John Chrysostom, the arguments of Luther, Melanch- 
thon, and Zwingli, the outcries of Celich and Heerbrand and 
Dieterich, he pondered over the problem in his little Saxon 
parsonage, until in 1681 he set forth his proofs that comets 
are heavenly bodies moving in parabolas of which the sun is 
the focus. Bemouilli arrived at the same conclusion ; and, 
finally, this great series of men and works was closed by the 
greatest of all, when Newton, in 1686, having taken the data 
furnished by the comet of 1680, demonstrated that comets 
are guided in their movements by the same principle that 
controls the planets in their orbits. Thus was completed the 
evolution of this new truth in science. 1 

Yet we are not to suppose that these .two great series of 
philosophical and scientific victories cleared the field of all 
opponents. Declamation and pretended demonstration of 
the old theologic view were still heard ; but the day of com- 
plete victory dawned when Halley, after most thorough 
observation and calculation, recognized the comet of 1682 as 
one which had already appeared at stated periods, and fore- 
told its return in about seventy-five years; and the battle 
was fully won when Clairaut, seconded by Lalande and Mme. 
Lepaute, predicted distinctly the time when the comet 
would arrive at its perihelion, and this prediction was veri- 
fied.* Then it was that a Roman heathen philosopher was 
proved more infallible and more directly under divine inspi- 
ration than a Roman Christian pontiff ; for the very comet 
which the traveller finds to-day depicted on the Bayeux tap- 


1 See Pingrt L, 53 ; Giant, “ Hist, of Phys. Astron.,” 305, etc., etc. 

* For a carious partial anticipation by Hooke, in 1664, of the great truth 
announced by Halley in 1682, see Pepys* Diary for March 1st, 1664. For ex- 
cellent su mm a ri es of the whole work of Halley and Clairaut and their fore- 
runners and associates, see Pingre, Madler, Wolf, Axago, etaL 
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estry as portending destruction to Harold and the Saxons at 
the Norman invasion of England, and which was regarded 
by Pope Calixtus as portending evil to Christendom, was 
found four centuries later to be, as Seneca had prophesied, a 
heavenly body obeying the great laws of the universe, and 
coming at regular periods, 1 Thenceforth the whole ponder- 
ous enginery of this superstition, with its citations of proof- 
texts regarding “ signs in the heavens/’ its theological reason- 
ing to show the moral necessity of cometaiy warnings, and its 
ecclesiastical fulminations against the “ atheism, godlessness, 
and infidelity ” ’ of scientific investigation, was seen by all think- 
ing men to be as weak against the scientific method as Indian 
arrows against needle-guns. Copernicus, Galileo, Cassini, 
Doerfel, Newton, Halley, and Clairaut had gained the victory.* 

It is instructive to note, when the main battle w-as lost, an 
attempt, always seen under like circumstances, to effect a 
compromise — to establish a “safe science” on grounds 
pseudo-scientific and pseudo-theologic. Luther, with his 
strong common-sense, had foreshadowed this; Kepler had 
expressed a willingness to accept it. It was insisted that 
comets might be heavenly bodies moving in regular orbits, 
and even obedient to law, and yet be sent as “ signs in the 
heavens.” Many good men clung longingly to this phase of 
the old belief, and in 1770 Semler, professor at Halle, tried 
to satisfy both sides. He insisted that, while from a scien- 
tific point of view comets could not exercise any physical 
influence upon the world, yet from a religious point of view 
they could exercise a moral influence as reminders of the 
Just Judge of the Universe. 

So hard was it for good men to give up the doctrine of 
“ signs in the heavens,” seemingly based upon Scripture and 
exercising such a healthful moral tendency! As is always 
the case after such a defeat, these votaries of “ sacred sci- 


1 In accordance with Halley's prophecy, the comet of 1682 has returned in 
1759 and in 1835. 

9 See Midler, GmUemin, Watson, Grant, Delambre, Proctor, art “ Astron- 
omy,” in “ EncycL Brit.,” and especially, for details. Wolf, 407^-412 and 701- 
722. For dear statement regarding Doezfel, see Wolf, 411. 
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ence ” exerted the greatest ingenuity in devising statements 
and arguments to avert the new doctrine. Within our own 
centuiy the great Catholic champion, Joseph de Maistre, 
echoed these in declaring his belief that comets are special 
warnings of evil. So, too, in Protestant England, in 1818, 
the Gentleman's Magazine stated that under the malign 
influence of a recent comet “ flies became blind and died 
early in the season, ”.and “ the wife of a London shoemaker 
had four children at a birth.” And even as late as 1829 
Mr. Forster, an English physician, published a work to prove 
that comets produce hot summers, cold winters, epidemics, 
earthquakes, clouds of midges and locusts, and nearly every 
calamity conceivable. He bore especially upon the fact that 
the comet of 1665 was coincident with the plague in Lon- 
don, apparently forgetting that the other great cities of 
England and the Continent were not thus visited ; and, in a 
climax, announces the fact that the comet of 1663 " made 
all the cats in Westphalia sick.” 1 

There still lingered one little cloud-patch of superstition, 
arising mainly from the supposed fact that comets had really 
been followed by a marked rise in temperature. Even this 
poor basis for the belief that they might, after all, affect 
earthly affairs was swept away, and science won here another 
victory ; for Arago, by thermometric records carefully kept 
at Paris from 1735 to 1781, proved that comets had pro- 
duced no effect upon temperature. Among multitudes of 
similar examples he showed that, in some years when sev- 
eral comets appeared, the temperature was lower than in 
other years when few or none appeared. In 1737 there 
were two comets, and the weather was cool; in 1785 there 
was no comet, and the weather was hot ; through the whole 
fifty years it was shown that comets were sometimes fol- 
lowed by hot weather, sometimes by cool, and that no rule was 
deducible. The victory of science was complete at every point.* 

1 See T. Foister, “ Illustrations of the Atmospherical Origin of Epidemic 
Di sease s .” Chelmsford, 1829, cited by Arago ; also in Quarterly Review for 
April, 1835. 

* For the writings of several on both sides, and especially of those who 
sought to save, as far as possible, the sacred theory of comets, see MSdler, 2 ., 
384, etseq., and Wolf, 186. 
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But in this history there was one little exhibition so 
curious as to be worthy of notice, though its permanent 
effect upon thought was small. Whiston and Burnet, so 
devoted to what they considered sacred science, had deter- 
mined that in some way comets must be instruments of 
divine wrath. One of them maintained that the deluge 
was caused by the tail of a comet striking the earth ; the 
other put forth the theory that comets are places of punish- 
ment for the damned — in fact, " flying hells.” The theories 
of Whiston and Burnet found wide acceptance also in Ger- 
many, mainly through the all-powerful mediation of Gott- 
sched, so long from his professor’s chair at Leipzig the 
dictator of orthodox thought, who not only wrote a brief 
tractate of his own upon the subject, but furnished a volumi- 
nous historical introduction to the more elaborate treatise 
of Heyn. In this book, which appeared at Leipzig in 1742, 
the agency of comets in the creation, the flood, and the final 
destruction of the world is fully proven. 1 * 3 * * Both these theo- 
ries were, however, soon discredited. 

Perhaps the more interesting of them can best be met by 
another, which, if not fully established, appears much better 
based: namely, that in 1868 the earth passed directly 
through the tail of a comet, with no deluge, no sound of 
any wailings of the damned, with but slight appearances 
here and there, only to be detected by the keen sight of the 
meteorological or astronomical observer* 

In our own country superstitious ideas regarding comets 
continued to have some little currency*; but their life was 
short. The tendency shown by Cotton Mather, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, toward acknowledging 
the victory of science, was completed by the utterances of 
Winthrop, professor at Harvard. In 1759 published two 
lectures on comets, and in these he simply and clearly re- 
vealed the truth, never scoffing, but reasoning quietly and 

1 See Heyn, “ Versuch einer Betrachtnng nber die Cometen, die SCLndfiuth 

imd das Vorspid des jftngsten Gerichts,” Leipzig, 1743. A Latin version, of 

the same year, bears the title, 11 Specimen Cometologiae Sacra.” 

* See Gnillemin and Watson. 

v See sermon of Israel Loring, of Sudbury, published in 1722. 
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reverently. In one passage he says : “ To be thrown into a 
panic whenever a comet appears, on account of the ill effects 
which some few of them might possibly produce, if they 
were not under proper direction, betrays a weakness unbe- 
coming a reasonable being.” 1 

The victory was, indeed, complete. Happily none of the 
fears expressed by Conrad Dieterich and Increase Mather 
were realized. No catastrophe has ensued either to religion 
or to morals. In the realm of religion the Psalms of David 
remain no less beautiful, the great utterances of the Hebrew 
prophets no less powerful ; the Sermon on the Mount, “ the- 
First Commandment and the Second which is like unto it,” 
the definition of “ pure religion and undefiled ” by St. James,, 
appeal no less to the deepest things in the human heart. In 
the realm of morals, too, serviceable as the idea of firebrands, 
thrown by the right hand of an avenging God to scare a 
naughty world might seem, any competent historian must 
find that the destruction of the old theological cometary 
theory was followed by moral improvement rather than by 
deterioration. We have but to compare the general moral 
tone of society to-day, wretchedly imperfect as it is, with, 
that existing in the time when this superstition had its 
strongest hold, to make ourselves sure of this. We have- 
only to compare the court of Henry VIII. with the court of 
Victoria, the reign of the later Valois and earlier Bourbon 
princes with the present French republic, the period of the 
Medici and Sforzas and Borgias with the period of Leo 
XIII. and Humbert, the monstrous wickedness of the Thirty 
Years’ War with the ennobling patriotism of the Franco- 
Prussian struggle, and the despotism of the miserable Ger- 
man princelings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
with the reign of the Emperor William. 

The gain is not simply that mankind has arrived at a 
clearer conception of law in the universe ; not merely 
thinking men see more clearly that we are part of a system 
not requiring constant patching and arbitrary interference ; 
but perhaps best of all is the fact that science has cleared 


1 Sec Professor J. Winthrop on Comets. 
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away one more series of those dogmas which tend to debase 
rather than to develop man’s whole moral and religious 
nature. In this emancipation from terror and fanaticism, as 
in so many other results of scientific thinking, we have a 
proof of the inspiration of those great words: “THE TRUTH 
SHALL MAKE YOU FREE." 
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PREFACE. 


The sources of this biography of one who may be called 
the Lesseps of the seventeenth century, have been of three 
kinds : first, the books and pamphlets of Usselinx ; second, 
his manuscripts, and manuscript materials concerning him ; 
third, various books, contemporary or recent. Of most of the 
printed writings of Usselinx there are copies in some one or 
other of our libraries ; of others I have obtained transcripts 
from abroad. Of them all, the Argonautica Gustaviana is 
the most comprehensive, and the most fruitful of materials 
to a biographer. As there are in America several copies of 
it, but very few copies of those pamphlets which are reprinted 
in it, I have, in citing them, made my references to the pages 
of the Argonautica. The first part of the appendix gives a 
full bibliography of all printed pieces which I attribute to 
Usselinx, with the titles lined and typographically imitated. 
Their rarity and the need of distinguishing editions seemed 
to justify this care ; it has been possible to improve greatly 
upon the list given by Asher. In our own time some of the 
letters and memorials of Usselinx have been printed by the 
late Professor O. van Rees, in the appendices to the second 
volume of his Geschiedenis der Staathuishoudkunde in 
Nederland tot het Einde der achttiende Eeuw; another 
has been printed in the Kronijk of the Historisch Genoot- 
schap te Utrecht. 

The late Hon. Henry C. Murphy, while minister of the 
United States at the Hague during Mr. Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration, had copies made of some of the memorials and letters 
of Usselinx in the Royal Archives, as well as of most of the 
resolutions of the States General and a few of those of the 
States of Holland concerning him. It was the intention of 
155] 7 
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Mr. Murphy to prepare a biographical sketch of him, but this 
was never done. These copies, together with a few letters 
and notes on the subject, were acquired for the Library of 
the State of New York, and were examined by me at Albany. 
Considerable as this mass of material is, the archives at 
the Hague contain much more. The royal archivist, Mr. L. 
Ph. C. van den Bergh, was so good as to send me a complete 
list of all resolutions referring to Usselinx and all letters 
and memorials of his to be found there ; I then procured 
copies of all those which were not included among Mr. 
Murphy’s transcripts. Very few of the resolutions of the 
States of Holland, however, were included in either of these 
collections. Those resolutions, though printed, were printed 
in 277 volumes folio, and were not more accessible to me 
than manuscript. Through the kindness of Dr. W. N. du 
Rieu, librarian of the University of Leiden, I obtained 
a complete set of copies of all the resolutions of Holland re- 
specting Usselinx or the Dutch West India Company down 
to the closing years of his life. 

But much the largest mass of manuscript material, and 
that which has given the greatest amount of absolutely new 
information, has come to me from the archives of the kingdom 
of Sweden., at Stockholm. It was the habit of Chancellor 
Oxenstjema to preserve his papers with great care. The 
Oxenstjema collection in the archives mentioned contains 
therefore a great number of the letters and memorials of 
Usselinx addressed to him. Of these, and of whatever else 
the Swedish archives have that bears upon my subject, I 
have procured copies. Of one of his memorials a copy has 
come to me from the Archives des Affaires Istrangferes at 
Paris. From local archives in various towns in the north of 
Europe, transcripts of documents or extracts from records 
relating to him have been obtained. As at the beginning 
of his letters or memorials to the States General or the 
Swedish chancellor he frequently mentions when he last 
wrote, I am able to have the gratifying assurance that, 
despite the distance in time, I have a copy of nearly every 
letter which he wrote to them, beside many to others, 
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of which he sent the chancellor copies. The second portion 
of my appendix gives a complete list of all his unprinted 
writings of which I have any knowledge ; the other manu- 
script materials are not included. 

As to books, contemporary or more recent, I have not 
knowingly neglected any, in any of the libraries hereafter 
mentioned, which might give me information concerning 
Usselinx or those portions of the history of his times which 
I needed to know. In the case of certain books not obtain- 
able in this country, transcripts of the desired passages have 
been made for me, especially by the kind care of Messrs. 
Frederik Muller and Company, of Amsterdam. With the ex- 
ception of these cases, all references have been made at first 
hand, except that once or twice a friend has verified for me a 
reference to a book which I had previously examined, but 
needed to consult anew’ on some detail ; for I have had to 
examine these widely scattered books when I could. I have 
not thought it worth while to include a bibliography of such 
books. Such lists of “ authorities consulted ” are of little 
real utility in such a book ; the references in footnotes suffice. 

It is right that I should state what has previously been 
written upon Usselinx. In writers contemporary or nearly 
contemporary with him, very little is to be found concern- 
ing his life. The first who in recent times gave any con- 
siderable information about him from original sources, was 
Mr. W. J. E. Berg van Dussen Muilkerk, in two articles in 
De Gids for 1848 and 1849, entitled Bijdragen tot de Ge- 
schiedenis onzer Kolonizatie in Noord-Amerika. In the ninth 
volume of the Navorscher, Mr. J. Bouman gave a few addi- 
tional facts. All this, however, amounted to but a few pages. 
Much more information was given by Dr. G. M. Asher, in 
his Bibliographical and Historical Essay on the Dutch Books 
and Pamphlets relating to New Netherland and to the Dutch 
West India Company, Amsterdam, 1 854-67. The somewhat 
too glowing account of the life and writings of Usselinx, 
given in that excellent book, has remained to American 
readers the chief source of information on the subject. Mean- 
while, in 1863, there appeared in the Preisschriften of the 
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Furstlich Jablonowski’sche Gesellschaft at Leipzig, a Ge- 
schichte der volkswirthschaftlichen Anschauungen der Nie- 
derlander und ihrer Litteratur zur Zeit der Republik, by Dr. 
iLtienne Laspeyres, in which was given some additional in- 
formation respecting Usselinx, in connection with the eco- 
nomic history of his years spent in the Netherlands, and 
many bibliographical indications. 

The best account of these years, however, is the chapter 
on Willem Usselinx and the founding of the West India 
Company, in the second volume of Professor O. van Rees’ 
Geschiedenis der Staathuishoudkunde in Nederland tot het 
Einde derachttiende Eeuw, Utrecht, 1868, a most admirable 
book. This chapter had also appeared the year before as 
an article on Usselinx in the 107th volume of Vaderlandsche 
Letteroefeningen. But in both the book and the article the 
history of Usselinx is related only in so far as it is a part of 
the economic history of the time. And in all these books 
scarcely any thing is told of his life after his withdrawal from 
the Netherlands in 1623. Of the last three fifths of my mono- 
graph, therefore, nearly all is quite new, though some facts 
relating to this period have been given by Professor C. T. 
Odhner, in his Kolonien Nya Sveriges Grundlaggning, trans- 
lated in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
voL iii., and some, from the Argonautica, by Dr. Friedrich 
Kapp, in his article, entitled Peter Minnewit aus Wesel, in 
the fifteenth volume of the Historische Zeitschrift. My nar- 
rative, however, is constructed from original sources, quite 
independently of these books and articles, though I have 
consulted their statements, and in the early stages of my 
investigation derived from some of them valuable hints as to 
sources. The only thing published in America on the sub- 
ject is a small pamphlet, printed as one of the papers of the 
Delaware Historical Society, entitled Some Account of Wil- 
liam Usselinx and Peter Minuit,by Joseph J. Mickley. The 
part on Usselinx is of only seventeen pages, and not of a 
scientific character; concerning its assertion of being based 
on unpublished documents I have spoken my mind freely 
in foot-note 148. 
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In this country, my greatest obligations have naturally 
been for the most part to librarians, who have with unfail- 
ing kindness assisted the researches I have had to make in 
our various large libraries. I am under especial obligations 
to David Hutcheson, Esq., of the Library of Congress, to 
Dr. Henry A. Homes, librarian of the State of New York, 
and to Justin Winsor, Esq., librarian of Harvard University. 
Especially kind favors have been received from Professor 
Gregory B. Keen, corresponding secretary of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, from Mrs. John Carter Brown and 
J. Nicholas Brown, Esq., of Providence, and from the late 
Hon. John Russell Bartlett. I have to acknowledge obliga- 
tions less extensive but not less gratefully remembered, to 
the Honorable Mellen Chamberlain, Esq., librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, to C. A. Cutter, Esq., librarian of the 
Boston Athenaeum, to Frederick D. Stone, Esq., librarian of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, to Theodore F. 
Dwight, Esq., chief of the Bureau of Rolls and Library in 
the Department of State, to J. Carson Brevoort, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, to Dr. Geo. H. Moore, librarian of the Lenox 
Library, to Mr. Bjerregaard of the Astor Library and Mr. 
Newhouse of the Library of Congress, and to the officers of 
the Peabody Institute Libraiy in Baltimore. 

But the materials which I have obtained from abroad have 
obviously been the most important. F or the largest portions 
of these, my warmest thanks are due to Mr. L. Ph. C. van den 
Bergh, archivist of the royal archives at the Hague, to Dr. 
W. N. du Rieu, librarian of the University of Leiden, and 
to Madame K. Sjoberg, of Stockholm. Without their kind 
assistance the book could never have been written. I have 
also received obliging favors from Professor Paul Fredericq, 
of the University of Ghent, from Dr. G. E. Klemming, chief 
librarian of the Royal Library at Stockholm, from Dr. C. G. 
Malmstrom, archivist of the kingdom of Sweden, from Dr. 
Claes Annerstedt, chief librarian, and Dr. Aksel Andersson, 
assistant librarian, of the University of Upsala, and from 
Henry Vignaud, Esq., secretary of the United States Lega- 
tion at Paris. Town archivists have been very ready in 
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assisting my researches. MM. P. G6nard, archivist of Ant- 
werp, and H. van Neuf, archivist of Hasselt, Mr. A. Wild- 
schut Az., archivist of Purmerend, Dr. Theodor Schiemann 
of Reval, Dr. G. von Biilow, k6n. Staatsarchivar at Stettin, 
Dr. Mummenhoff of Nuremberg, and Dr. H. Grotefend of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, have sent me materials of value. 
With equal kindness, though with less result, researches 
have been made for me by the archivists Dr. F. Crull of 
Wismar, Dr. C. Wehrmann of Lubeck, and Dr. Velke of 
Mainz, and by Drs. F. Voigt and W. Sillem of the Verein 
fiir Hamburgische Geschichte. 

A part of the earlier chapters of this paper was read at the 
meeting of the American Historical Association at Wash- 
ington, on April 29, 1886 ; a larger part before the New York 
Historical Society, on March 1, 1887. On the latter occasion, 
a member defended Dr. O'Callaghan from the charges sug- 
gested by what I have said as to his translation of the charter 
of the Dutch West India Company (s zzpost, pp. 71-72). I 
did not feel that there was opportunity then to present my 
proofs ; the reader will find them in foot-notes 126, 127, and 
128. The defence urged was that Dr. O’Callaghan’s com- 
petence was shown in the matter of a translation made by 
him in connection with a certain lawsuit. In subsequent 
conversation it appeared that the document was not the 
charter I was speaking of, and that the case occurred about 
1877. I have not alleged that Dr. O'Callaghan could not 
make a good translation from the Dutch in 1877 (though 
I have no very great opinion of his scholarship) ; I have 
only stated that he did not make a good one in 1855, the 
date of his History of New Netherland, but adopted an im- 
perfect one from Hazard. Portions of the subsequent 
chapters were read before the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania on May 9, 1887. 

My effort has been to give dates according to new style in 
Catholic countries and in the province of Holland, according 
to old style in other Protestant countries and cities. 

J. Franklin Jameson. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, May 12, 1887. 



WILLEM USSELIXX. 


I.— EARLY LIFE. 

“ V piles es de andar adonde haya trato grande, digo que no es razon de se 
detener, salvo ir a camino y calar mucha tierra fasta topar en tierra mny 
provechosa.” — CoLUMBrs, Journal, Oct. 23, 1492. 

Of all the heroes who in any way assisted the emigration 
of the pious iEneas, only two, Palinurus, who navigated one 
of the vessels, and Misenus, who blew the trumpet, attained, 
through the bestowal of their names upon two Italian head- 
lands, an immortal remembrance among the posterity of the 
colonists. Helenus, who, with minute care, pointed out the 
way, enumerated its dangers, foretold the greatness awaiting 
the band of exiles, supplied them with equipments, and sped 
them on their way, received no such reward. It has been 
somewhat so with the heroes of American colonization. 
The navigators of ships, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the blowers of the trumpet, like Captain John Smith, 
have received among us in full payment the glory that is 
their due; but, meanwhile, we have been somewhat less 
than just to the memory of those who, without having 
themselves come to this country, or shared in the pictu- 
resque adventures of the age of settlement, stood behind all 
efforts towards colonization, and assisted them in ways more 
prosaic, but not less efficient, nor less deserving of grateful 
remembrance, — the class of colonial projectors. A voyage 
or two has been enough to make the names of Amidas and 
Barlow, Gosnold, Pring, Weymouth, and Henry Hudson 
household words among us. The very school-children know 
about them. But Richard Hakluyt and the Reverend John 
White occupy by no means so large a space in the public 
161] 13 
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eye, and even Raleigh would hardly do so were it not for 
fame acquired in other ways. It is the object of the present 
essay to relate, in sufficient detail to enable its importance 
to be correctly estimated, the career of a member of this 
latter class, a man almost unknown to the English-reading 
public, yet who was, though not directly the founder, at any 
rate the originator, of two of our colonies — that upon the 
Hudson and that upon the Delaware. 

Willem Usselinx 1 was bom at Antwerp, 1 in June, 1567,* 
a year marked in Great Britain by the murder of Damley 
and the abdication of Queen Mary, in France by the second 
rising of the Huguenots and the battle of St. Denis, and in 

1 In contemporary documents and publications, the name is found written 
in a great variety of ways, to mention which may lead to finding further infor- 
mation, and thus be worth while : Usselinx, Wss elinx , Wsselincx, Vsselinx, 
Vsselincx, Wesselincx, Wesselinx, Wisselinx, Wsselinxs, Uysselingh ; Usse- 
lincx, Usselingx, Usselinck, Usselink, Usseling, Usselingh, Usselincxs, 
Uselincxs, Uisselincx, Urselincx, Ursselincx, Ussling, Usling, Vszling, 
Vsseling, Wsselings, Wsselingz, Wsselincx, Wesseling, Eusselinx, Eusselincx, 
Eussdinck, Ensselijn, Yssling, Flessinghe. Of these thirty-five spellings, all 
of the first ten seem to have been used by himself ; Wsselinx most frequently. 
I have, therefore, adopted Usselinx. His first name he spells Willem, or 
Wilhelm ; others spell it also Wilhem, Wellam, and GuilT., to say nothing of 
Jan and Johan, obviously errors. 

5 Art. xxiii. of the Octroy of 1626 ; I have a copy in the Swedish from the 
Stockholm archives, but shall quote it from the German, printed in the 
Aigonautica Gustaviana, p. 14. G. Udemans, T Geestelijk Roer van ’t Coop- 
mans Schip, i., f. 100. E. van Meteren, Hist, der Nederlanden (ed. 1662), 
p. 527 b ; I shall quote Meteren by columns, a and b on the recto, c and d 
on the verso. 

8 The date of his birth, which Asher, Bibliographical Essay on the Dutch 
Books and Pamphlets relating to New Netherland, p. 73, declares to be 
unknown, and Laspeyres, p. 59, note 1S6, infers from Aig. Gust., Mercurius 
Gennaniae, p. 33 (which he quotes from Marquardus), to have been 1566 or 
1567* is fixed in 1567 by his own statement in an unpublished memorial of 
Jan. 16, 1645 (see Bibliographical Appendix, II., No. 90), of which a copy is 
among the Murphy MSS. in the library of the State of New York, at Albany, 
designated as A. 8 in the calendar of those manuscripts which I left there. 
Van Rees, Geschiedenis der Staathuishoudkunde in Nederland, ii., p. 72, 
n. z, cites the original to the same purpose. The date is further fixed in 
the month of June, 1567, by his statement in a letter of Mar. 16, 1639 (Biblio- 
graphical Appendix, II., No. 76), from Hamburg, to Jan Beyer, Secretary to 
Queen Christina (Stockholm MSS.) : “ want de Jaeren syn daer aende 72 niet 
meer als dry maenden gebrekende.” 
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the Netherlands themselves by the arrival of the Duke of 
Alva and the departure of the Duchess Margaret. Antwerp 
was, at the beginning of that year, literally at the height of 
its prosperity, and we shall not be far wrong if we declare 
that the future merchant, economist, and colonial projector 
was bom at the commercial capital of the world, the centre 
of its wealth and civilization. The immense trade which, 
two or three generations before, had been transferred to 
Antwerp from Bruges had not yet begun to decline ; a few 
years before, we are told, 4 it was no uncommon thing to see 
the sails of two or three thousand vessels in the Scheldt ; 
and, at the time of the arrival of Alva, the population 
of the city was probably not less than one hundred thou- 
sand/ From the day of that arrival, however, the decline 
of the city began. The heavy, ill-adjusted, and injurious 
taxes which the new commander imposed in order to defray 
in part 1 the expense of building the new citadel, and, above 
all, the institution of the famous 4fc Blood-Council,” and the 
terror which its summary proceedings inspired in a com- 
munity perhaps half Protestant, caused an immediate and 
extensive emigration of traders and others. A census or- 
dered by the Bishop of London, in this year, showed that 
of 4,851 strangers then in the city, 3,838 were from the Low 
Countries. It is this exodus which has been, indirectly, the 
occasion of the preservation to our time of a few bits of 
information concerning the family of Usselinx. For towards 
the end of September, when Alva had been in the province 
scarcely more than a month, it already became necessary to 
issue a proclamation prohibiting any individual from leaving 
the country until he had given the city council a month's 
previous notice of his intention, and received their permis- 
sion to depart/ 

It is, no doubt, this order that occasioned two declara- 
tions which M. P. G£nard, the archivist of Antwerp, a few 
years ago, discovered in the certificate-book of the schepens 
of that city, under date of Oct. 9 and Oct. 10, 1567, respec- 

* J. W. Burgon, life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham, l., p. 72, quoting 
Hnet. * Buigon’s Gresham, i., p. 75. * Id., ii., p. 242. 
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tively. In the former, Adriaen Urselincx, native of Has- 
selt, citizen, declares under oath that he has occasion, in 
behalf of his employers, to journey to Frankfort, Nuremberg, 
Leipzig, and elsewhere, for the sole purpose of collecting 
debts due them, and that he has no intention to remain in 
any of those places. In the second, Willem Ursselincx, citi- 
zen, makes similar declaration that he has occasion to go to 
Cologne, Bingen, Bacharach, and other towns on the Rhine, 
to collect debts due him and buy wine, and does not in- 
tend to remain there. The learned archivist is manifestly 
wrong in attributing the second of these declarations to the 
Willem Usselinx who is the subject of this monograph, for 
he was bom only a few months before ; we may suppose, the 
surname being a rare one, that the two merchants were his 
father and uncle. 7 It appears from the certificates that, 
though they had attained the freedom of the city of Ant- 
werp, the family of Usselinx originated in Hasselt, a small 
town in the dominions of the prince-bishop of Lifege, some 
fifty miles southeast of Antwerp, — the town where, in Mr. 
Browning’s famous poem, the first of the three horses gal- 
loping from Ghent to Aix gives out. 8 In view of the strong 

7 From a separate reprint, lrindly transmitted to me by M. G^nard, of bis 
fourth annual report as Secretary of the Society de G&graphie d’ Anvers, and 
printed in the bulletin of that society, Tom. vi., p. 147 (also in the Bulletin 
des Archives d' Anvers, T. xii., pp. 60-1). The certificates read : 

'* Adriaen Urselincx, geboren van Hasselt, oppidanus , juravit et affirmavit 
dat hy benoot wordt van hier te reysen naer Franckfort, Noerenberch, Lipsick 
ende elders om, voor zyne meesters, te heysschene, te ontfangene ende gecry- 
gene sekere schulden die men hem schuldich is, ende dat hy tot geenen anderen 
eynde aldaer en is reysende, ende dat hy oock van gheender meyningen oft 
intenden en is aldaer zyn woonstadt te kiesen oft te houden.” 

“ Willem Ursselincx, oppidanus y juravit dat hy benoot wordt te reysen naer 
Coden, Byng, Bachgrach ende elders op den Rhyn, om zyn schulden te 
gecrygen ende oock om wynen te coopene, ende dat hy van geender meyningen 
oft intenden en is aldaer zyn woonstadt te houden oft te blyven woonen.” 
Since, on his journey to Gustavus, in 1629, Usselinx took a pass from Gronin- 
gen under the name of Willem Willemsen, 1 am inclined to suppose that his 
father was named Willem. These two dates are in old style. 

8 Mons. H. van Neuf, archivist of Hasselt, has kindly sent me a list of all 
the early baptisms and marriages of persons named Usselinx to be found in 
the archives there, but these begin only with the year 1582 ; the name William 
occurs in the family, however. 
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Calvinism of Usselinx himself, one’s first thought might be 
that his father and uncle, if such they were, had fled to 
Antwerp to escape religious persecution from their ecclesi- 
astical lord ; but, in reality, the bishopric of Lifege had been, 
during the period preceding, on the whole, a more comfort- 
able place for Protestants than the provinces under the king 
of Spain,* and it is quite as likely that they removed to 
Antwerp for purposes of trade. 

The youth of Usselinx was probably spent at Antwerp. 
His education was that of the business man rather than of 
the scholar; here and there in his writings he tells us, in 
quaint phrases, that he is not learned, knows little of the 
classics and of jurisprudence, has little Latin wisdom. 1 * 
That education which comes from living amid stirring 
events he had much opportunity to gain. Not only were 
the first eighteen years of his life marked by the rising of 
the northern provinces, the heroic resistance of Holland and 
Zeeland, the pacification of Ghent and the union of Utrecht, 
the abjuration of Philip and the assassination of Orange, but 
in Antwerp itself the image-breaking riot of the year before 
his birth, and the Calvinistic tumult of that year, had been 
followed at short intervals by the troubles with the 
mutineers in 1574, the terrible Spanish fury two years later, 
the attempt of Anjou and his followers in 1583, and, finally, 
by the ever-memorable siege in 1584 and 1585. 

All this, no doubt, did much to produce that intense 
hatred of Spaniards and Catholics, of which the writings of 

9 See the essay of M. Henri Lonchay, Les dits des Prince- veqnes de 
Li&ge en Mature d’Heiesie an xvi* Slide, especially pp. 4S-50, in the first 
fascicule of the Trayaux da Corns Pratique d'Histoire Rationale of Prof. Pool 
Fredericq. 

19 Naerder Bedenckingen, pp. 2, 24, 34 ; Argonautica Gastariana, pp. 
32, 48. According to a note of Mr. Heniy C. Morphy’s, De Koopman, 
it (anonymous, 1770), says on Usselinx in a foot-note, p. 74: “Amateurs 
still know of a letter of his, written in French to Dr. P. Plandus ; I have a 
copy of it among my papers.” Other letters of his, in French, will be spoken 
of hereafter. The Stockholm MSS. show that he, in later life, had acquired 
some knowledge of German and Swedish ; and a letter of about 1642, to 
Oxenstjema, shows that he had an acquaintance, though not a perfect one, 
with Spanish. 
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Usselinx are so full, and this perhaps equally whether he 
was or was not still resident in the city of his birth. If he 
was, in fact, a witness of the great siege, he must soon after 
have left the city 11 and entered upon that second stage in 
his career, the effects of which, even more conspicuously 
than his early-imbibed hatred of Spain, appear with domi- 
nant influence in all his subsequent life. Following, no 
doubt, a custom of foreign service frequently observed by 
young Antwerpers of mercantile families, he went to spend 
several years, perhaps as agent of some great Antwerp 
firm, in other dominions of the king of Spain. That he 
went out with a mind open to other than mercantile ideas 
is, however, evident enough ; in particular, an eager desire 
to know more of the wonderful regions then newly discov- 
ered, an interest in all geographical information, was likely 
to be part of the mental equipment of any young fellow- 
citizen of Ortelius and Mercator, who had been making Ant- 
werp at this time the chief centre of geographical science." 

A part of these fruitful years was spent in Spain, perhaps 
chiefly at Seville, where he watched with eager interest the 
unloading of the great plate-fleets, and in Portugal," but 
most of them apparently in the Azores, where he probably 
arrived soon after the occupation of the island by the troops 
of Philip II. 1 * In those islands there was a considerable popu- 

11 Statements in the memorial to the States General, of August 15, 1630, 
printed in the Aigonautica Gustaviana, p. 51, and elsewhere, require him to 
have been absent from the Netherlands for several years preceding 1591. A 
copy of this memorial, an important source for the biography of Usselinx, is in 
the Royal Archives at Stockholm (Bibliographical Appendix, II., No. 43) ; 
but I shall quote it from the printed copy in the Argonautica Gustaviana, 
rather than from my transcript of the manuscript — The name Usselinx is 
not found in the list, published in the Kronijk of the Historisch Genootschap 
te Utrecht, for 1852, p. 27, of a large number of Antwerp families who, in 
the year after the siege, inform Leicester of their desire to emigrate to 
Middelburg. 

w Vivien de St. Martin, Hist, de G^og., pp. 399, 400. 

“ Corte Aenwysinge, of April 13, 1620, published as Appendix iii. of 0 . 
van Rees, Geschiedenis der Staathuishoudkunde in Nederland, h., p. 413 ; 
and Axg. Gust, p. 51. In Aig. Gust, p. 10 (VthfOrligh FOrklaring, Div 
verso), he says that he learned most of his science from the Portuguese. 

14 Arg. Gust, pp. 37, 51 ; Mercurius Germanise, p. 41. A statement to 
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lation of Flemish descent. The islands had been discovered, 
or rediscovered, by mariners from Flanders, and were still 
almost as commonly called the Flemish Islands as the 
Azores. Somewhat more than a century before, a colony 
of two thousand Flemings had gone out thither from Ant- 
werp," “whereof, till this time,” says Jan Huyghen van 
Linschoten, in Purchas, “ there is a great number and off- 
spring remayning, that in manner and behauiour are alto- 
gether like Netherlanders ” ; “yet,” says he in another place, 
in his description of Fayal, “they vse the Portugals lan- 
guage, by reason they haue been so long conuersant among 
them, and those that vsed the Dutch tongue are all dead : 
they are greatly affected to the Netherlanders and 
strangers.” “ Here, among the friendly descendants of the 


the effect that he had been in the Canaries is to be found at p. 255 in the 
Advies tot Aanbeveling van de Yerovering van Brazilie, published in vol. 27 
(1871) of the Kronijk of the Historisch Genootschap te Utrecht, and at- 
tributed by the editors to Usselinx. I have given elsewhere (Note 135) my 
reasons for believing that it cannot have been written by him. Udemans, 
*T Geestelijk Roer, L, f. 100, says that he had spent several years in Spain, 
the Azores, and the West Indies ; but this is explained Jjy the statement in 
Aig. Gust, p. 37, (VthfOrligh FOrklaring, J verso), where Usselinx says, “ I 
have lived for a time in the Azores, which are reckoned part of America.” A 
similar statement is made in an unpublished memorial presented June 15, 
1622 (Bibliographical Appendix, II., No. 12), now in the Royal Archives 
at the Hague, but of which a copy (designated as B. 7:9 in the calendar) 
is among the Murphy MSS. in the New York State Library at Albany ; 
replying to cavils, he says that he has been in some islands of America, but that 
whether he had been in the Antilles or the Azores or Punta de Araya or along the 
whole African coast is all the same. Dr. Asher is in error when he says, Dutch 
Books and Pamphlets, p. 83, referring to that passage in the Dutch Octroy 
ofte Privilegie which corresponds to the German Arg, Gust., p. 37, that the 
statement there made as to his travels “has not been noticed by any com- 
piler since Udemans, who is the only one who tells us that Usselincx has not 
been in America, but that he lived for several years in the Azores ; ” what Ude- 
mans really says is the reverse. The residence in the Azores is also mentioned 
in an unpublished memorial (Bibliog., II., No. 17) of Feb. 24, 1623 (Hague 
MSS.) ; a notation which I shall employ to denote documents at the Hague of 
which I have, through the courtesy of Mr. L. Fh. C. van den Bergh, the royal 
archivist, obtained copies. 

14 Bennet and Van Wyck, Vexhandelingen over de Nederlandscbe Ontdek- 
kingen, etc., Utredit, 1826, pp. n-17. 

14 Purchas His Pilgrimes, Fourth Part, London, 1625, pp. 1668, 1672. 
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Netherlander in Fayal, or among the Portuguese inhabi- 
tants and Spanish garrison of the larger port of Angra, in 
Terceira, Willem Usselinx served his apprenticeship as a 
student and observer of colonial matters, acquiring, some- 
times at much expense," that wonderful familiarity with the 
details of East Indian and West Indian trade, which the 
reader of his many writings is so often called upon to admire. 

What the life of a Dutch factor in the Azores must have 
been, we can picture from the account, already mentioned, 
of Linschoten, whose three years’ detention occurred at just 
about this time. The islands lay directly in the path of 
trade to both East and West Indies. Month after month 
“argosies with portly sail, like signiors and rich burghers of 
the flood,” signalled from the twin hills behind the town, 
sailed up, laden with gold and silver and pearls, with silks 
and spices and drugs, into the port of Angra, discharged or 
shifted their cargoes, took in water and supplies, made their 
settlements at the weather-worn stone custom-house, and 
sailed away again. Meanwhile the foreign merchants, no 
longer jealously confined to a single street, as when the 
Portuguese ruled, yet still forbidden to explore the coasts 
of the island, rapidly drew streams of wealth from this main 
artery of commerce. Year after year the great carracks and 
galleons of the king’s silver-fleet made their annual visit to 
the harbor ; and year after year the English captains lay in 
wait for them off Flores and Corvo. 

Usselinx was probably in the islands when Sir Richard 
Grenville, on his way back from Raleigh’s deserted colony 
at Roanoke, plundered the Azores in 1586, when Drake, the 
next year, lying near the islands, took the “ St. Philip,” the 
first carrack captured, and when, in 1589, the Earl of Cum- 
berland, in his third voyage, took Fayal ; he may even have 
been there two years later, when, off the two northwestern 

A foil history of the principal island, during the period of Usselinx’s stay, is to 
be found in Annaes da flha Terceira, por Francisco Ferreira Drummond, 
Angra, 1850, pp. 268-382, for an opportnnity to examine which I am indebted 
to the ki ndne ss of Coi. T. W. Higginson. 

11 Axg. Gust., p. 37. Vthfdrligh Ftaklaiing, J„ 
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islands, gallant Sir Richard Grenville ended his life like a 
true soldier of Elizabeth, in the immortal last fight of the 
“ Revenge.” But it is most likely that, either in 1590 or in 
1591, 18 the young merchant, already apparently a wealthy 
man, 1 * returned to the Low Countries, and, making little or 
no sojourn in his native city,” repaired to the northern 
provinces, now far more decidedly separated than when 
he left from those still obedient to the king of Spain. 
Antwerp had indeed, since its capture by Parma, little 
attraction for an active and enterprising merchant. With 
the mouth of the Scheldt in the hands of the States, its 
trade rapidly declined. “ At this day,” says Fynes Mory- 
son, " forsaken of Merchants, it lies ouergrowne with grasse, 
and the said trafficke inricheth Holland and the vnited 
Prouinces.” 91 But it was with other purposes than those 
of an ordinary merchant that he repaired thither ; the grand 
project of his life, that of founding a great West India 
Company, was already formed, and in 1591 or 1592” he be- 

18 Usselinx says, in the Argonautica Gustaviana, p. 51, and Mercurius 
Germaniae, p. 41, that he began discussing his great project there in 1591 ; in 
the Memorie aenwysende of Oct. 3, 1644, which forms Appendix xiv. of Van 
Rees, voL ii., at p. 461, he gives 1592 as the date of this. 

18 In the Memorie van t* gene ict . . . noch voor te dragen hebbe, 
of Oct. 15, 1644, Van Rees, ii. (Appendix rv.), p. 476, he declares that he had 
been 4< een vande ryckste van *t Lant,” and p. 478, that he had lost 100,000 fl. 
at the Beemster. In the Mercurins Germaniae, p. 44, he puts his total 
losses there at 300,000 fl., but apparently this inclndes what he had expected 
to make out of his investment. In any case his property was very large; 
Asher, Dutch Books and Pamphlets, p. 51, speaking of his request men- 
tioned in the resolution of the States of Holland, on April 23, 1622, refers to 
120,000 or 150,000 fl. as 14 a sum the more considerable for the times of which 
we speak, since the rich Kiliaen van Rensselaer did not leave so much to his 
heirs.” 

*• Caspar Commelin, Beschryvinge van Amsterdam, Amst, 1726, ii., p. 
1107, uses phrases which imply a residence in Antwerp just before his settle- 
ment in the northern provinces — 44 een Antwerps koopman, metter wooninge 
hier t* Amsterdam gekomen (alsoo die van de Herformde Godsdienst uy t Bra- 
band geschopt wierden) hebbende lang in Spanjen en andexe vergdegen Ey- 
landen verkeert.” Commelin is no donbt the source of the similar statement 
in Van der Aa’s Biographisch Woordenboek, art. Urselinx. 

S1 Itinerary, part iiL, p. 92. 

** To what has been mentioned in note 18 may be added the statement on pp. 
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gan advocating it in the northern provinces, though he 
wrote nothing on the subject till about 1600.’* But so 
closely was the scheme connected with the political state 
of the Netherlands at the time, that it will be quite neces- 
sary to give some account of this before describing the na- 
ture and details of the plan or narrating the labors of Usse- 
linx in its behalf.* 4 

II. — THE PROJECT OF THE DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY. 

Westindjen Kan sijn NederLands groot gewin 
Verkleynt ’svijands Macht brengt silver-platen in. 

Voortganck van de W. I. Compagnie, 1623, 

When the project of a Dutch West India Company first 
came prominently into public notice, the memorable war 
against Spain had been in continuance for forty years. The 
archduke and archduchess, who now ruled the southern 
provinces, and the Marquis Spinola, who had so success- 
fully commanded the Spanish army for them, had come 
to be desirous of peace or a truce, and even the virtual 
ruler of Spain, the Duke of Lerma, was inclining toward it. 

In the United Provinces, however, two opposite currents 
of opinion began to manifest themselves as soon as the no- 
tion of a cessation of hostilities was suggested. To Maurice 
of Nassau, stadholder of five of the seven provinces and cap- 
tain-general of their forces, and famous for military skill 

ii., 21, 30 of the Waerschouwinge over den Treves (edition of it + 30 pp., 
1630, Bibliog., L, No. 22), that he worked thirty years before the company was 
started. 

“ Arg. Gust, p. 51. 

94 For the opposing constitutional and political tendencies of the times, I 
have used Motley’s History of the United Netherlands, vol. iv., especially 
pp. 293-5, 398-400, Mr. Groen van Prinsterer’s interesting introduction to voL 
it of the second series of the Archives ou Correspondence inedite de la Mai- 
son d’ Orange-Nassau, and Mr. L. Ph. C. van den Bergh’s paper, De Bin- 
nenlandsche Staatkunde van Oldenbameveld, in the Verslagen en Mede- 
deelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, afd. Lett, 2de 
reeks, deel xit, pp. 72-87, with the discussion of the same by Messrs. W. G. 
Brill, R. From, and van den Bexgh, on pp. 88-96. Also, K. Th. Wenzelbur- 
ger, Gesch. der Niedezlande, voL ii. (1886), pp. 707-722; and, though 
with caution. Dr. Asher’s Bibliographical and Historical Essay. 
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above all the commanders of his time, peace meant a sud- 
den and most serious, if not a complete, loss of power. His 
genius was adapted for war only, in it his life had been 
spent, with its cessation his occupation would be gone, and 
his influence in affairs would become insignificant. With 
this motive of ambition, strengthened by the fact that in 
the last few campaigns his military prestige had suffered in 
comparison with that of Spinola, was coupled the patriotic 
desire to make further conquests for the republic, to advance 
farther southward the boundary between the United Prov- 
inces and those still under the Spanish yoke.” To many of 
his compatriots it seemed a solemn duty lying upon those 
who had already attained freedom, to liberate their breth- 
ren, to assist them also to possess the promised land of free- 
dom after their forty years’ wandering in the wilderness, 
as Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, though se- 
cure in the possession of their own land, would not return to 
their houses until their brethren had inherited every man his 
own inheritance. Many also among the Netherlanders de- 
sired the continuance of those material gains which the war 
brought (for only the older men knew by experience the 
blessings of peace). Especially was this true of the mer- 
chants, the mariners, the ship-chandlers, all those in fact 
who gained their living by occupations connected with 
shipping and commerce, and, above all, those engaged in 
trade to the East or West Indies; for it was plain that 
the negotiators for the king of Spain would demand the 
renunciation of all trade with regions which he claimed as 
exclusively his own possessions. To these add the soldiers 
and those whose zealous Protestantism revolted at the 
thought of peace with the arch-enemy of their religion, and 
it will seem not improbable that more than half the popu- 
lation of the country desired the continuance of the war. 

But it was no part of the constitutional doctrines of most 
of the United Netherlands that the desires of the majority 
of the people should prevail.” They were republics, they 


** Van den Bergh, *K s*p. t p. 74. 

H For the details of the constitution, I hare used De Wicqaefort s Histoire 
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were the freest lands in the world, but they were any thing 
but democracies. The governing body was, indeed, differ- 
ently constituted in the different provinces. In Fries- 
land and Groningen the provincial States were chosen 
by something closely approaching popular election. In 
some of the other provinces the nobility, and in one the 
clergy, enjoyed a greater or less degree of representation. 
But for the most part the provincial Estates consisted of 
deputies who represented the magistracies of the cities. 

The municipal councils were, then, in most cases the ulti- 
mate authority ; and these were, under some limitations, 
self-electing. Friesland and Groningen excepted, nowhere, 
virtually, was there any provision for popular representation. 
The city council chose all the officers of the city, and sent, 
to represent it in the provincial States, most commonly one 
or two burgomasters, several councillors, and the pensionary 
or the secretary. The number of persons deputed might be 
greater or smaller, for in any case each city had but one 
vote. The States of the province of Holland may best be 
selected as an illustration, not only because that was the 
largest of all the provinces, paying considerably more taxes 
than all the rest put together, but also because in narrating 
the life of Usselinx we shall frequently encounter “The 
Noble, Great, and Mighty Lords the States of Holland and 
West Friesland,” and their constitution is therefore worth our 
attention. That body consisted of nineteen members ; the 
nobility of the province formed one and were represented 
by one of their number ; and the others were the eighteen 
chief towns, each represented in the manner already men- 
tioned. The pensionary or advocate of the province presided 
over their deliberations and arranged their business. Their 
meetings took place at the Hague. Through this assembly 
the sovereign powers of the province were exercised, but it 


des Provinces Unies, t. L, pp. 5-25, and Cardinal Bentivoglio's Reladon de 
las Provindas Unidas de Flandes, pp. 3-9, not having permanently by me a 
copy of the Apdogeticus of Hugo Grotius. I have not used the Italian of 
Rentivoglio, but the Spanish translation, Madrid, 1638, which I happen to 
have. See also Wemelburger, ibid. 
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should not be forgotten that the sovereignty itself resided 
in the nineteen members and not in their deputies ; and 
many of the most important matters of deliberation were 
subjected, as we shall see, to enormous delays, because the 
deputies in the provincial States must refer them to their 
principals, the city councils. 

The seven provinces were independent and sovereign 
states. But the loose union in which they were joined had 
as its organ an assembly long familiar in the affairs of 
Europe under the title of “The High and Mighty Lords the 
Lords States General of the United Netherlands.” This 
assembly was not a sovereign legislative and executive body; 
rather was it a permanent congress of ambassadors, deputed 
by the provincial States to represent them in deliberations 
at the Hague upon common affairs, but with little power of 
concluding save with the unanimous consent of the assem- 
blies which deputed them, and of the city magistracies and 
other ultimate repositories of sovereignty which deputed 
those assemblies. Each province fixed the form of its rep- 
resentation to suit itself, since the voting was by provinces. 
A general council of state also existed, but with diminished 
powers. 

Such had the constitution of the United Netherlands 
become. The whole system wa s full of those time-honored 
anomalies to which the Dutch mind clung with so tenacious 
a conservatism ; and, obviously, it was any thing but consol- 
idated or popular government. Especially since the quiet 
revolution which had followed, in 1588,” upon Leicester’s 
withdrawal, power had been in the hands of close municipal 
corporations, of a burgher aristocracy. At the head of this 
revolution, and at the head of the ruling body thus 
intrenched in power, was John van Oldenbameveld, the 
pensionary of Holland, omnipotent in its councils and in 
those of the States General. He it was who now headed 
the party in favor of truce or peace with Spain. 

The burden of the war was great, its results had in recent 
years been slight ; and the land had need of rest. More- 


* Groen Tan Prinsterer, Archives, ii., p. ux. 
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over, the advocate was attached to that system of govern- 
ment under which the rights of the individual provinces were 
jealously guarded, and political power was exercised through 
the assembly of the States General, though in such a way as 
to secure a preponderant influence to his own great province. 
Hence he had already begun to look with misgiving upon 
the authority which the House of Orange was acquiring 
through the continuance of the war under the direction of 
the two stadholders. All those who viewed with aversion 
any advance in the direction of centralization and monarchy, 
and especially the municipal oligarchies, shared for this rea- 
son his desire for peace. Moreover, however desirous the 
majority of those engaged in commerce might be for a pro- 
longation of the war, the cities of Holland could hardly 
desire it to be pushed to the recapturing of Antwerp and 
the opening of the Scheldt. For in that case they might 
not unreasonably fear a revival of the prosperity of Antwerp 
at their expense, a great migration thither, the loss of all 
their recent growth, and a pronounced southward movement 
of the centre of gravity of the republic. 4 * 

Results of great moment proceeded from these dissensions 
respecting the truce; for out of them grew those permanent 
and pervasive party divisions with which the United Prov- 
inces were vexed till the very extinction of the republic 
The germs of such a division already existed ; in a federal 
republic the opposition of the decentralizing and the consoli- 
dating tendencies, of state rights and nationalism, is inevi- 
table. But here were added, on the one side those allied ten- 
dencies to monarchy and democracy, with their natural 
impulse toward war, which gave the partisans of the House 
of Orange a position closely resembling that of the Barcine 
faction in the chief commercial republic of antiquity ; and 
on the other hand, the tendencies toward municipal aristoc- 

N Van den Bergh, uii sup., p. 74. Even in 1620 Girolamo Trevisano, the 
Venetian envoy, writes to the Doge : “ Se pu6 per6 creder, che se la citt& d’ 
Anversa fosse nelle mani de’ S rt Stati, 6 se misse & queste Provinde et potesse 
aver il commertio Hbero, come hora le viene impedito, fosse quella per ritor- 
nar nella sna floridezza et qnesta per dedinar della sna grandezza.” — Histor- 
isch Genootschap te Utrecht, Weiken, nieuwe serie, No. 37 (1883), p. 419. 
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racy and civil rule and peace. The one was the party most 
favored by the poor, the other that of the rich ; the one the 
party of the smaller provinces, the other that of the province 
of Holland, exercising in the confederacy a hegemony not 
unlike that exercised by Prussia in our day. Even the 
religious divisions came to have much the same lines of cleav- 
age, for the Gomarists or Calvinists were in general adhe- 
rents of the Orange party, while the political doctrines of the 
Arminians inclined them to the party of oligarchy. Promi- 
nent also among the objects of party contention were the 
East India Company and the West India Company, and 
their supporters were found in opposite ranks. 

It was natural that the emigrants from the southern prov- 
inces, especially since they had no interest in maintaining 
the power of the municipal oligarchies or the rights of one 
province more than another, should adhere to the Orange 
party, for only through the continuance of the war could they 
hope to regain their homes and possessions. The exiles were 
very numerous” and enterprising. An astonishingly large 
number of the men eminent in this generation in Holland and 
Zealand came thither from the southern provinces. Aerssens, 
the secretary of the States General, his son the ambassador 
at Paris, Caron the ambassador in England, de Sille the pen- 
sionary of Amsterdam, Justus Lipsius, Gomarus the leader 
of the orthodox, Plancius the geographer, van Meteren the 
historian, Jodocus and Hendrik Hondius the engravers, 
Balthazar de Moucheron, Isaac and Jacob Le Maine, Godyn 
and de Laet, — all these were natives of the region now called 
Belgium.” Their influence upon the prosperity of the United 

M See Usselinx, Argonautica Gustaviana, p. 19 ; Naerder Bedenddngen, 
p. 23. Asher, Bibliography, p. xi?., says that more than 100,000 Protestant 
famili es were driven to the north ; I do not know his authority. 

* Wenzelburger, Geschichte der Niederlande, ii., pp. 743, 744; Asher, 
Bibliographical and Historical Essay, pp. xiv., 32, 33, 75-7, and his intro- 
duction to the volume on Henry Hudson the Navigator, which he edited 
for the Hakluyt Society, pp. xxL-xxxi. While much indebted to the former 
work of Dr. Asher for first pointing out to me the great influence of the emi- 
grants, I cannot conceal my conviction that, following Usselinx too implicitly, 
he exaggerates it greatly, especially when, p. 76, he attributes to it the very 
grtomce of the Dutch as a nation. The facts exhibited by Wenzelbtuger, fi., 
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Netherlands must have been great. And yet the position 
of many of them was far from comfortable, and even if they 
had not been excluded from political influence by the close 
corporations of the municipalities, and often looked at as- 
kance as foreigners,” they could not be content so long as 
their native land remained unfreed. Hence they adhered 
to the war party, and the project of a West India Company, 
which one of the most prominent of them formed, was chiefly 
intended as a means of indirectly undermining the power of 
the king of Spain. 

The great project which Usselinx had formed, and to 
which all the best years of his life were devoted, was, in brief, 
that of the establishment of a great commercial company 
which, overcoming by combination of resources the difficul- 
ties which deterred individuals, might create and maintain a 
flourishing trade between the Netherlands and the regions 
of America. This, he urged, would, on the one hand, directly 
increase the wealth and power of the Dutch through the in- 
terchange of their manufactures with the raw materials of the 
vast regions thus thrown open as a market. On the other 
hand, it would also, indirectly, give opportunities for under- 
mining the power of the king of Spain in those regions, and, 
if he sought to expel the intruders, transferring the war thither, 
diverting it from the Low Countries themselves, and impair- 
ing or cutting off at its source the stream of wealth which 
flowed thence to his military treasury. 

When the negotiations for the truce began, in 1606, Ussel- 
inx had already been working fourteen or fifteen years in be- 
half of this bold and original project. As already mentioned, 
he had begun to advocate it in writing about 1600,** when al- 

pp. 724, 725, will show how grossly Dr. Asher has, in order to support his 
thesis, underestimated the power and prosperity of the Dutch before they re- 
ceived these reinforcements from the south. 

S1 Usselinx, Bedenckinghen, p. 7, and in the prefatory letter to the Ausz- 
fQhrlicher Bericht, at p. 7 of the Argonautica Gustaviana. 

His writings up to the year 1606 he enumerates in the Memorie aenwy- 
sende of Oct. 3, 1644, Van Bees, voL ii., App. xiv., p.461 (A. 6 among the 
transcripts at Albany). He refers to three, a vertoog y a police , and a discours 
The Discourse to which he refers in the Naerder Bedenckingen, pp. 1, 31, 
as written several years before 1608 to induce merchants to join in forming a 
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ready the Netherland trade to the East Indies had grown 
so great that two years later, by consolidation of the com- 
panies trading thither, the Dutch East India Company was 
formed, while that to America, especially the salt trade to 
Punta de Araya, had assumed a considerable and growing 
importance. His first efforts seem to have been made prin- 
cipally at Middelburg ” and elsewhere in Zealand,* 4 a province 
more favorable to the designs of the war party than was 
Holland ; but he was also much engaged in conference -with 
influential persons in Amsterdam. 

Two of these deserve more especial mention, for appar- 
ently scarcely any one in the Netherlands, Linschoten ex- 
cepted, had a higher reputation for geographical knowledge 
than they. These two were Francois Francken,” member 
of the Hoograad (Court of Appeals) of Holland, and the 
eminent Calvinist minister, Petrus Plancius, whom President 
Jeannin, when ambassador of France in the Netherlands, 

West India Company, and the Discourse on the population of the Indies written 
at the same period, referred to in the Yertoogh, hoe nootwendich, etc., p. 
12, may be identical with the first and third of these. Whether they were 
printed is not indicated ; ai all events no titles corresponding to them are to be 
found in the two monumental catalogues of Dutch pamphlets, P. A. Tide’s 
Bibliotheek van Nederlandsche Pamfletten, and J. K. van der Wulp’s Cata- 
logs van de Tractaten, Pamfletten, etc., van Isaac Meulman. The second 
of the three, the police^ is evidently the prospectus next mentioned in die 
text. 

** So say E. van Meteren, Historic der Nederlanden, p. 527b, and 
U demans, f. zoo. Mr. J. H. de Stoppelaar, formerly archivist of Middd- 
burg, now president of the “ Tribunanx mixtes ” at Cairo, in a letter to Mr. J. 
T. Bodd Nyenhuis (copy in Murphy MSS., C. 2), says that Usselinx’s name 
does not occur in the archives of Midddbuxg or of Zealand as merchant or mem- 
ber of trading company, and he doubts bis having resided in Middelbarg for 
any considerable time. 

u On p. ii of the Waerschouwinge over den Treves (ecL of vL + 30 pp., 
Bibliog., I., No. 22), in the introductory letter to tire States of Zealand, 
Ussdinx implies this. 

u In the memorial of Aug. 15, 1630, Appendix G of the Ifercurius Germa- 
nise, p. 45 (in Axg. Gust), and in the unpublished memorial of Feb. 24, 
1623, Ussdinx relates that, though he had at first encouraged him, Fiancken at 
one time, being on his death-bed, sent him word through Roland de Werth, fiscal 
in Brabant, that if he began on so great a scale he would destroy all ; but 
Usselinx convinced him, and he wished him good luck, and said, “ You will 
cany the work out yet." 
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declared to know most about the navigation to the East 
Indies of any whom he found, and by whom in fact the 
charts used by the first Dutch ships going thither are said to 
have been drawn.” 

Encouraged by these friends, he gave greater publicity to 
the arguments of his first paper. It was even shown to the 
States General, and met with so general favor that he was 
asked to draw up a prospectus, on the basis of which con- 
siderable sums were subscribed in Zealand.* 7 In this (1604) 
he set forth, first, the evident determination of the Spanish 
king to drive the Netherlander out of trade, evinced by his 
late edict and his addition of 30 per cent, to the toll ; second, 
the desire for trade shown by the natives of some of the 
newly discovered countries, and the advantages of the same ; 
and also the desirability of converting these natives and pre- 
serving them from Papistry. Those who subscribed to the 
amount of two hundred pounds Flemish (1200 florins) should 
have a voice in the choice of directors, and then as favorable 
a charter as possible should be obtained from the States 
General. Successful as the projector was in Zealand, at 
Amsterdam the magistrates urged him to delay until 
Paulus van Caerden should return from his expedition to 
the coast of Brazil.” This did not occur till toward the close 

of 1605.” 


“ Wagenaar, Amsterdamsche Geschiedenissen, xi., p. 272. Much informa- 
tion concerning his services to cartography is to be found in an article by J. J. 
Dodtvan Flensbuig, in Tindaland Swart’s Verhandelingen en Berigten, v., 
I, entitled Letterkundigverslag van . . deVeidiensten van P. Plandus om- 
trent de Zeevaartkunde. It may be interesting to add that he was one of the 
prominent opponents of the Brownist refugees (of whom the Pilgrim Fathers 
in Holland were a part) and that their renegade elder Slade married his daugh- 
ter. See J. G. de Hoop Scheffer, De Brownist en te Amsterdam, in the Vers- 
lagen en Mededeelingen der Koru Akad. van Wetenschappen, 2de reeks, 
deel x., pp. 252 note 1, 275 note x, 3x2 and notes. 

1T Aig. Gust, p. 51. 

M Van Meteren, 527 b, c. The addition to the toll and the prohibition of 
trade to Spanish possessions in the Indies were ordained by a decree issued at 
Valladolid, Feb. 27, 1603. W. J. £. Berg van Dussen Muilkerk, Bijdragen 
tot de Geschiedenis onzer Koloni ratio in Noord-Amerika, in De Gids, 1848, 
fi., p. 532. The florin = 40 cents. 

*' Van Rees, n., p. 77. Berg, uH sup* 
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Meanwhile Usselinx went about in the province of Hol- 
land, advocating his scheme 17 with so good effect that, on 
June 27, 1606, it was taken up and discussed at length in 
the meeting of the States of Holland. They approved it 
as “ laudable, honorable, and very useful,” and appointed a 
committee of members from a dozen of the cities, one or 
two from each, (Jan Huyghen van Linschoten was one of 
those from Enkhuizen), to find out how large subscriptions 
could be obtained. A form of subscription was provided, 
which recited that much damage was inflicted on the Neth- 
erlanders’ commerce by Spain, and that accordingly it was 
proposed to establish a general company on the model of 
the East India Company, which should have for twenty or 
twenty-five years the exclusive right to all trade, except the 
salt trade, in the regions of Africa and Guinea, from Cape 
Verde to the Cape of Good Hope, and in those of America 
between the Strait of Magellan and Terra Nova (Newfound- 
land), including all islands. 49 The committee nominated 
were charged to bring the affair to a successful conclusion 
during July and August ; Francois Francken, the friend of 
Usselinx, was nominated as a special commissioner to oversee 
the matter. On August 24th, he reported that, while many 
of the merchants are well disposed toward the company, 
they prefer to wait until the States General have decided on 
the patent. 41 At the instance of Usselinx, the States of 
Zealand, in October, sent two commissioners to the Hague 
with him to confer with a committee on behalf of the States 
of Holland in regard to the details of the charter. Their 
united efforts soon resulted in an agreement, except that 
Enkhuizen and Hoorn dissented in regard to the salt trade ; 

41 Resolutions of the meeting, 'which Asher, p. 46, wrongly dates Jtdy 27th. 
The Registeren der Resolutien ran de Heeren Staaten Tan Holland en West- 
Vriesland exist in print, but in 277 vols. folio, not generally attainable. Aset 
is in the Thysiana Library, belonging to the University of Leiden, and from 
it a large body of extracts, mainly selected in accordance with the indications 
given by Asher, has been transcribed for me under the kind supervision of Dr. 
W. N. dn Rieu, university librarian. My references to the Resolutions of the 
States of Holland are accordingly derived from these transcripts. 

41 Asher, p. 46. 
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and they produced a draft, not quite satisfactory to Usse- 
linx, which they reported to the States of Holland, and to 
the States General/ 4 and which was by them submitted to 
the cities. 

The preamble of the draft 44 was much the same as that 
of the preceding subscription. Then followed provisions 
securing to the new company a monopoly of trade to the 
regions designated, and giving it the right to form alliances, 
to make war in defence or in retaliation, to build forts, to 
maintain its own troops and appoint its own officers, and to 
advance trade and population in all suitable ways. Their 
troops were to take an oath of fidelity to Count Maurice 
and to the States General; their officers might arrest of- 
fenders on the high seas ; their ships were to be free of all 
tolls, and, for twenty years, of license duties. The prizes ob- 
tained from the common enemy should be set apart to pro- 
vide ships and pay, but after the end of six years the surplus, 
whenever it amounted to ten per cent., should be divided, 
one tenth going to the States, one thirtieth to Count Mau- 
rice, and the remainder being distributed proportionately 
among the shareholders. The States General were to give 
the company a million florins in five annual instalments, and 
more afterward if they could, and were to provide sixteen 

45 Meteren, p. 527 c ; Stoppelaar ; Arg. Gust., p. 51 ; a brief unpublished 
letter to the States of Holland, undated (Hague MSS.) ; Bibliographical Ap- 
pendix, II., No. 2. 

41 The provisions of the draft are given in Meteren, pp. 527 d, 528 a, b ; in 
Hugo Grotius’ Annales et Historiae de Rebus Belgids, p. 506 ; I have also 
found them in the Mercure Francis for 1608, pp. 265 b, 268 a. The latter 
also contains a curious notice of Usselinx, which has apparently escaped obser- 
vation because of the perversion of his name ; it says that the first who opened 
to the Hollanders the knowledge of the West Indies was “ Jean Flessinghe, 
natif d' Anuers, qui y auoit longuement traffique, & qui leur donna k cognoistre 
par vn Liure qu’il fit, Lees peuples qui y sont, [is this the Discourse on the 
population of the Indies (see note 32) 1], ennemis mortels des Espagnols, le 
profit que ces voyages leur apporteroient, & l’ordre qu’ its deuoient y tenir en 
les saxsant.” 

President de Thou gives the principal facts of Usselinx’s efforts, and some 
details of the plan ; (Joannes Vsselingus, he calls him). Jac. August! Thuani 
Historiarum sui Temporis Pars Quinta, pp. 1x82, 1183. Francofurti, X62X. 
See note 193. 
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well-appointed ships and four yachts, to be manned, vict- 
ualled, and supported by the company, which was itself to 
provide an equal number. The government of the company 
was constituted after the model of the East India Company, 
and indeed somewhat after that of the United Provinces 
themselves. It was to consist of four local bodies and of a 
general board. The Amsterdam chamber, which was to 
possess half the capital, was to consist of thirty directors ; 
that of Zealand, having one fourth the capital, of eighteen ; 
the third and fourth, each having one eighth of the capital 
and consisting of fifteen directors, were established in the 
cities on the Maas and in the cities of North Holland re- 
spectively. After the first six years, one third of these 
seventy-eight directors were to go out yearly. The general 
college or board was to consist of seventeen members, eight 
of them chosen by the Amsterdam chamber, and the rest, in 
proportion, from the others ; its meetings were to be held 
for three years in Amsterdam, then for a year and a half in 
Zealand, then for nine months each in the other two. Ships 
were, when able, to return to the port whence they had set 
out. Accounts were to be published every six years, and 
the company was to exist for thirty-six, during which time 
no new subscriptions could be received and no stockholders 
could withdraw. Subscriptions were to be made within the 
next five months, and paid in four instalments, extended 
over the next four years. A constitution so closely resem- 
bling that of the United Provinces themselves had some- 
thing of the same tendency to weakness through equilibrium 
of forces ; it was therefore provided that difficulties which 
the colleges could not themselves resolve should be referred 
to the Council of State. 

Opportunities for dead-lock, and for interminable delays 
during the process of discussion and referring to principals 
and referring back, were not the only faults to be found 
with the charter. To Usselinx himself it was far from satis- 
factory, 44 apparently because it seemed arranged principally 
with a view to warlike operations, while in his intentions. 


Aig. Gust, p. 51. 
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though about this time he presented to Count Maurice a 
plan for an attack on Portugal, the fostering of commerce 
had had the foremost place/* But none the less he, with 
Francken, went vigorously to work for it, travelling to and 
fro between North Holland and Zealand. 4 * Many little dif- 
ficulties were interposed by the cities, especially in regard to 
the salt trade. But in December the States of Holland, 
having fully made up their minds in its favor, resolved to 
urge the States General to issue the charter," and early in 
1607 this was done. Throughout the year, however, diffi- 
culties and delays continued, fostered, by means of the rival- 
ries between the cities, by those who wished the war to 
end." 

For meantime, in the spring of this same year, an armis- 
tice for eight months, subsequently prolonged, had been 
concluded with the court of Brussels, and negotiations be- 
tween the latter and the States General, looking toward the 
framing of a treaty of peace or a truce of several years, filled 
the remainder of the year." At the beginning of February, 
1608, commissioners on the part of the archdukes and Spain, 
France, England, and the United Provinces, met at the 
Hague, and began to discuss the terms of peace. Great dif- 
ficulties were in the way. The commissioners of the States, 
with Oldenbameveld at their head, insisted that their inde- 
pendence should be fully recognized by Spain, that com- 

"Van Rees, ii., pp. 78, 79. His project against Portugal is spoken of in 
a letter dated Hamburg, Apr. 9, 1641 (Hogue MSS.) ; Bibliography, II., No. 
82. 

45 Letter of Mr. de Stoppelaar, already mentioned. 

47 Resolutions of the States of Holland and West Friesland, Dec. 6, 1606. 
I am indebted to Mr. A. Wildschut A z., archivist of Purmerend, for calling my 
attention to this and several other resolutions not mentioned by Asher. It is 
interesting to observe that the States of Holland at the same time declared 
their opinion that the company ought to have a capital of six million florins 
.($2,400,000), the sum which was adopted in the charter of 1621. 

48 Asher, p. 46 ; Grotius, Annales, p. 508. 

"For the negotiations preceding the truce, I have used chiefly Cardinal 
Bentivoglio’s Reladon del Tratado de la Tregua de Flandes, in the Spanish 
translation of Don Francisco de Mendo9a y Cespedes, Relaciones del Carde- 
nal Bentivollo, pp. 91-120. Madrid, 1638. 
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merce with both East and West Indies should remain per- 
fectly open to them, and refused to reestablish the Catholic 
religion. The representatives of the king were equally per- 
sistent in opposition upon these three points, but soon con- 
sented to recognize the fact of independence, if the Dutch 
would absolutely renounce all trade to the Indies. After a 
stormy session, on the 15th of February," in which they had 
particularly insisted on this, the pensionary evidently re- 
solved to use the project of the West India Company as a 
threat, for in the resolutions of the States of Holland on the 
18th, that project reappears, and it is resolved to carry it out 
if the peace negotiations fail “ ; and not long after the depu- 
ties of the States General called together a meeting of those 
interested in the West India Company.® But the deputies 
of the king and the archdukes were not deceived, and finally, 
so great was the tenacity of both parties, all hope of a per- 
manent peace was given up. 

During the negotiations just described, a large number of 
pamphlets relating to them appeared from the Dutch press, 
and attracted no small amount of public attention. The 
seventeenth century was in the Netherlands a great age of 
political pamphleteering ; copies of more than ten thousand 
such pamphlets of that century are still in existence. In 
little square quarto form, with quaint titles and black-letter 
print, they were constantly appearing, for the most part 
anonymously, and had a great place in the political life of 
the time. We perhaps owe it to a curious bit of business 
enterprise that so many, very likely all, of the pamphlets 
published against the peace during the time of the negotia- 
tions have been preserved. Some unknown but enterpris- 
ing Dutch bookseller, having been asked by a friend to 
obtain for him all the pieces that had appeared on the nego- 
tiations, conceived the idea of making a collection of them, 
supplying them with a brief preface, and putting the whole 

50 Motley, United Netherlands, iv., p. 443 ; Berg van Dussen, in De 
Gids, 1848, ii., p. 531. 

51 Resolutions of Holland and W, Fr., Feb. 18, 1608. 

m Meteren, 553 d. 
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upon the market as a volume. Such is the origin, as ex- 
plained in the preface, of the now rare book well known to 
bibliophiles by the title of Den Nederlandtschen Bye- 
Korf, the Netherlands Beehive." It contains nearly forty 
pieces bearing on the peace with Spain. The quaint preface 
has the form of a dialogue between a Fleming and a Hol- 
lander, wherein the former, finding the latter diligently read- 
ing, engages him in conversation by asking him if he has 
heard any news about the peace, and finds that he is occu- 
pied in reading recent publications concerning it. Appre- 
ciating their value, and the likelihood that they will soon 
become difficult to obtain, the Fleming buys successively of 
the Hollander all the pieces in the collection ; a device 
whereby the publisher is enabled to include in his introduc- 
tion a table of contents and a price-list. 

Among the pieces so enumerated are three by Usselinx." 
The first is entitled “ Considerations on the State of the 
United Netherlands, in respect to Navigation, Commerce 
and general Trade in the same, in case Peace is made with 

58 Den Nederlandtschen Bye-Korf: Waer in Ghy beschreven vindt al 
tghene dat nu wtghegaen is op den Stilstant ofte Vrede, etc. For the bibliog- 
raphy of the Bye-Korf, see Tide’s Bibliotheek van Nederl. Pamfletten, 
pp. 87-89. I have not thought that my subject required me to take up the 
bibliography of any parts of the collection but those written by Usselinx. 

54 Van Meteren, p. 556 b, says that at this time there appeared many patriotic 
pamphlets against the truce, mostly without author's or publisher's name; but that 
many were attributed to Willem Uissdincx, of Antwerp, merchant, a very well- 
informed and experienced man. Dr. Asher, in his Bibliographical Essay, pp. 
90-92, attributes to him, but without giving any evidence, the Discours by 
Forme van Remonstrantye, the Onpartydich Discours ofte Handelinghe van 
de Indien, the Waerschouwinghe or Memorie van de ghewichtighe redenen, 
the latter appearing also in a French translation, under the title Sommaire Re- 
cueildes Raisons plus importantes, etc. The first and third are also attributed 
to him by Van Rees, ii., p. 83. But Tiele has pointed out, Bibliotheek v. Ned. 
Pamf. 1, pp. 83-84, Nos. 636-645, that these are identical with three treatises 
given at length by Van Meteren, at pp. 549 a-553 d, of the edition of 1662, which 
I have used ; and these, Van Meteren says, were caused to be published by the 
East India Company, the Onpartydich Discours being, further, first published 
in French. Mr. Tiele's conclusion from this, that they are not by Usselinx, is 
supported by the character of their style, which is very different from his, and 
by the fact that they axe not mentioned with the others in the letter of Oct. 3, 

X644. 
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the Archdukes in the ensuing Negotiations ; set forth by a 
Lover of a just and permanent Peace.” One edition of it 
bears on its title-page a marine view, and the characteristic 
motto : “ Occasio calva est post.” The second bears the 
title: “Further Considerations on the Navigation, Com- 
merce and Trade, as also the Security of the States of the 
United Netherlands in present Peace-negotiations with the 
King of Spain and the Archdukes ; set forth,” etc. The 
third is called : “ Exposition, how necessary, useful and 
profitable it is to the United Netherlands, to preserve the 
Freedom of Trading to the West Indies, in the Peace with 
the King of Spain.” “ 

The first two are dated 1608. The first, the Bedenc- 
kinghen, written perhaps at Middelburg," seems according to 
its title, to have appeared in January or February of that 
year; the second, the Naerder Bedenckingen, must have 
appeared at some time between that and June; the third, 
Vertoogh, between the beginning of March and the middle 
of August.* 1 The first two have a common purpose. It is 

88 Bedenckinghen Over den Staet vande vereenichde Nederlanden, etc.; 
Naerder Bedenckingen Over de Zee-vaerdt, etc.; Vertoogh, hoe nootwendich, 
etc. For full titles, etc., see Bibliographical Appendix, I., Nos. 1-7. Usselinx 
himself declares all three to be his in the Memorie aenwysende of Oct. 3, 
1644, Bibliog., II., No. 88. (Van Rees, ii., p. 462, has, forthe second, ‘ ‘ voorder 
bedenckinge,” the copy at Albany, “naerder bedenckinge,” which must be 
the true reading.) Furthermore he, at p. 51 of the Argonautica Gustaviana, 
acknowledges the authorship of the Vertoogh, and in the latter speaks of two 
preceding discourses of his in such phrases as plainly identify them with the 
Bedenckinghen and Naerder Bedenckingen. Add to this the statement of Van 
Meteren, who summarizes the three, pp. 556 b-558 a. Previously to the publi- 
cation of these three he had also, according to his memorial of Oct. 3, 1644, in 
Van Rees, ii., p. 462, written a remonstrance which he addressed to Count 
Maurice. The annotated sale-catalogue of Mr. Murphy's library is in error in 
saying that the Vertoogh “is the original of the Exctllent Discourse, printed in 
the rare English edition of Jacques Le Hermite’s relation, 4to, 1625." Through 
the kindness of Mrs. John Carter Brown, and of J. Nicholas Brown, Esq., I 
have had an opportunity to examine the edition mentioned, and find that the 
Excellent Discourse is an English translation of the Voortganck van de West 
Indische Compagnie, 1623, a pamphlet in all probability not written by Usse- 
linx ; see post , note 132. 86 P. 2, “ hier tot Middelburch. ” 

OT The former limit for the Naerder Bedenckingen is fixed by its title, per- 
haps also by what seems to be a reference, on page 12, to the treaty whereby 
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to influence the negotiators on behalf of the United Prov- 
inces to make the most earnest efforts to secure to their 
brethren in the southern provinces some portion of the lib- 
erties which they themselves had acquired, and indeed to 
make the concession of such liberties an indispensable con- 
dition of the peace. They are warm-hearted, eloquent, and 
ingenious appeals, full of patriotism and public spirit, and 
exhibit their author at his best. It is worth while to sum- 
marize their arguments. 

The argument of the Bedenckinghen is, first, that by rea- 
son of the peace the commerce of the northern provinces is 
‘ certain to decline greatly, and the exiles from the southern 
provinces are certain to return thither. The former thesis he 
supports with arguments that show great familiarity with 
the condition of trade. The southern provinces, he says, in 
spite of their distresses, still have better commercial connec- 
tions with the rest of Europe than the northern cities have 
yet managed to acquire. The ingenuity and industry of 
their population make them superior, not only to the north- 
ern Netherlanders but to all others, in respect to manufac- 
turing ; and he gives curious instances to show that they 
can also sell their manufactures to better advantage. Other 
things equal, it is, he says, much more likely that trade from 
France and the Mediterranean will go to Antwerp than to 
Holland, and no efforts to close the Scheldt will avail against 

France promised assistance if the war went on ; the latter limit by the state- 
ment on page 29 that the Spaniards attacked the Grisons “this last summer.” 
For the uprising in the Grisons, backed by Spanish influence, occurred in the 
summer of 1607; J. Hunziker, Henri IV., les Suisses et la Haute Italie, Rev. 
Hist, auriii., pp. 359 “ 37 i- Hence this pamphlet must have been written before 
the summer of 1608, and probably before June 17th, when, according to Van 
Meteien, the negociations came, for a time, to an end. That the Vertoogh 
was written after the beginning of March, is plain from its reference on p. 5, 
to the “ submitted articles/’ the three alternative propositions which the States’ 
envoys at that time (Motley, iv., p. 448), laid before the other party ; while 
any piece induded in the Bye-Korf must have been published before Aug. 27, 
1608, the date of the States’ resolution forbidding its sale, Tiele, I, p. 89. I 
am not able to explain the statement of the Vertoogh, p. 10, that the treaty 
allows the Netherlands to trade to any place which Spain has not occupied ; 
this arrangement is generally said to have appeared first at a late stage of the 
next year’s negociations. 
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this natural tendency. This shifting of trade will cause a 
shifting of population, the merchants flocking where gain is 
to be made ; only the closing of the southern provinces by 
war brought trade to the north. Already Antwerp is recov- 
ering and houses are going up there. Since, therefore, the 
return of the exiles is inevitable, it behoves the States 
General to send them back well-disposed to their northern 
brethren and not impressed with the belief that these wage 
war for themselves only. To secure this result let the 
States insist that religious freedom be established in the 
provinces under the archdukes, that all religious innovations, 
the Inquisition, the Jesuits, the Capuchins, the new bishops, 
the foreign soldiers, the Castilian officials, be removed, that 
all men be given all the rights and privileges of citizens, 
without distinction of religion and that the Protestants have 
support for their preachers and temples, and the right to gar- 
rison certain cities as a security. If not, let the war be con- 
tinued. And, indeed, there is no security for the observance 
of the peace by the government of the southern provinces, 
until the exiles are restored to a share in it. And this, the 
author says in conclusion, is no more than right ; these have 
at every turn assisted in winning our successes ; shall they 
have only loss, and we have all the gains ? 

All this is said in the plain and simple style of a merchant, 
but with much force and cogency. The style of the Naerder 
Bedenckingen has more color and picturesqueness, with 
much quotation of Scripture and many quaint and telling 
proverbs. So far as such qualities are concerned, it is the 
best of Usselinx’s writings; its beginning may well enough 
be quoted as a specimen of his style : 

“ As in an ordinary fire,” he says, “ not only those are 
helpful in extinguishing, who give directions, pour water, 
protect the adjoining structures, by means of which the fire 
might run farther, but also those who cry * Fire ! ’ ring the 
bell, bring water or show where it is most readily to be ob- 
tained, and also especially those who, discovering from the 
smell and smoke where the fire is beginning, make it known 
to those who have the power to extinguish it ; and as also it 
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is not fitting that any one who sees the common peril should, 
careless thereof, remain at his house, fancying that those 
whose office it is to extinguish the fire are so well acquainted 
with all and so well aware of the danger, that they have no 
need of help from him or from any other people, but, on 
the contrary, every one ought to run to see whether he can 
be of any service or help there ; so to me also it has seemed 
unreasonable that I, in this general conflagration of my 
Fatherland, should not run, to swell with my hoarse voice 
the voice of those crying, to add my bucket of water to their 
great ocean, with my testimony to confirm their testimony 
of the danger, that, in such a case, where one cries, * The 
greatest danger is here,’ and another cries, ‘It is there,’ 
the firemen may be the better assured where the chief danger 
is, and, knowing the same, may flock thither to avert the 
common evil.” 

With this purpose in view, he has prepared the second 
discourse, the argument of which he himself summarizes as 
follows " : 

“ i. That by reason of the peace commerce will greatly 
decline, the emigrants will return, and consequently this 
state will be much weakened, and the enemy much strength- 
ened. 

“ ij. That by the peace no security, advantage, or safety 
will be gained for this state, with the subject provinces re- 
maining in the state in which they now are. 

“ iij. That the greatest security lies in winning the hearts 
of the [southern] Netherlanders, which can be secured, if 
their privileges and freedom be protected. 

“ iiij. That this may justly be, and ought to be, attempted, 
and, these being refused by the enemy, no peace ought to 
be made. 

“ v. Lastly, if the enemy refuse this, whether these prov- 
inces still have means to sustain the war longer.” 

It will be seen that the first part of his argument is the 
same as that of the Bedenckinghen. But he treats the first 
point with a greater wealth of detailed facts in corroboration, 

58 Naerder Bedenckingen, p. 2. 
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and declares that the state of the northern Netherlands will 
be like that of Nineveh in the prophecy of Nahum, iii., 16. 
(“ Thou hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars of 
heaven ; the canker-worm spoileth, and flieth away.”) In 
treating of the second point, he exhibits in the strongest 
way his hatred and distrust of the enemy. Indeed, to the 
end of his life he was a most “ hot Gospeller,” and hated 
Spain and Papistry in a way that would have done credit to 
Salvation Yeo, — and a Remonstrant scarcely less. It is a 
certainty, he says, that the archdukes will not keep faith 
with heretics ; “ against which the royal Agreement will be 
of as much help as the tinkling of their bells against thunder, 
the sprinkling of holy water against the Devil, or the bulls of 
their Father the Pope against hell.” w The army will have 
to be kept up to guard against them, neighboring princes 
will help less than in times of war, and meanwhile the south- 
ern provinces will be growing reconciled to them and hostile 
to us who have deserted them. To avert this the States 
should secure for them the privileges already mentioned; 
this is the only godly, honorable, laudable, and profitable 
course. They should help those who have helped them, 
both as a matter of justice and in observance of the Golden 
Rule, and this even to the renewing of war. 

The fifth point he does not attempt to discuss statistically, 
but points out some considerations as to the comparative 
resources of the two powers, and suggests some additional 
means of success, such as those manifested by the recent na- 
val victories, and those afforded by the establishment of colo- 
nies ; and so makes an end, “ praying the Almighty God and 
Father that He for the sake of the merits of His Son our Lord 
Jesus Christ, will through His Holy Spirit so work in the 
hearts of all good Netherlander that they shall not in this 
perilous time bury the talent given them, but show the same 
and let it be put to use, and that He so endow our Christian 
hierarchy with the spirit of wisdom and judgment that they, 
being well informed of all, balancing the reasons on both 
sides, may make a just decision between the two opinions, 


59 Naerder Bedenckingen, p. 10. 
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and that they thus choosing the good counsel of the elders 
may reject the evil counsel of Rehoboam’s young coun- 
sellors, that thus His holy name may be praised, His church 
and people established, and that we may finally obtain a de- 
sirable and happy peace. Amen.” 

It could hardly be expected that the archdukes should 
make such concessions as Usselinx urges. It is plain, too, 
and subsequent events showed it, that he exaggerated the 
extent to which the exiles would return, and the damage 
which would thereby be inflicted upon the northern provin- 
ces, underestimating the strength of the hold which the 
latter already had upon the trade of the world and the re- 
sources which they had of themselves, quite apart from, and 
anterior to, their reinforcement through the immigration of 
the exiles . 10 The warmth of his patriotism had clouded a 
judgment which, in commercial matters, was singularly clear 
and well-informed. It was not unnatural, therefore, that 
his efforts should be unsuccessful. The negotiations had 
not proceeded far before it was evident to all that the 
States’ commissioners were not likely to insist on any such 
terms. 

The third pamphlet, the Vertoogh, refers, therefore, 
to a quite different phase of the negotiations . 01 Accept- 
ing the fact that those securities for peace and prosperity, 
which were urged in the first two discourses, are not to 
be obtained, the author turns with undaunted resolution 
to consider whether there are not other means whereby the 
Netherlanders may secure themselves. Since it is trade 

80 Van Rees, Geschiedenis der Staathuishoudkunde in Nederland tot het 
Einde der achttiende Eeuw, il, pp. 85-87. For matters of economic history 
I have most commonly used this work, and always with increasing admiration 
for its solidity and trustworthiness. I have made somewhat less frequent use 
for such points of Prof. Etienne Laspeyres’ Geschichte der volkswirthschaft- 
lichen Anschauungen der Niederlander zur Zeit der Republik, No. XI. of the 
Preisschriften of the Fttrstlich Jablonowski’sche Gesellschaft of Leipzig. See 
pp. 61-64 of this latter. 

91 Professor van Rees, ii., pp. 88-95, has given copious extracts from this 
pamphlet ; attention ought, however, to be called to one serious mistake in his 
text ; the passage of seven lines; beginning “ twelck in tijt van Vrede,” p. 90, 
last line, really belongs after the first extract on p. 91. 
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which most supports them, they must by all means foster 
commerce and navigation, especially by securing to navi- 
gators some voyages on which they can go with more profit 
than can the subjects of the enemy. These can now be 
found only in the direction of the Indies ; and Spain, he 
thinks, will have much success in undermining that to the 
East Indies. Accordingly, he devotes the present discourse 
principally to a discussion of the West India trade, endeav- 
oring to show wherein consists the wealth to be obtained 
from it, how the Netherlanders can get a share of it, and of 
what advantage it will be to them. If not in itself so vigor- 
ous and enthusiastic as the first two, it has an additional 
interest as being more exactly in the line in which the prin- 
cipal efforts of his life and those which give him importance 
in history were directed. 

He declares, in the first place, that the gain to be derived 
from the West Indies lies not in silver and gold, but in the 
natural products of those regions, and of this he gives illustra- 
tions, urging also that they might, under another economic 
system, become a much better market for European manu- 
factures than now, with a population of slaves who require 
nothing. Most of the gain is to come from merchandise, 
and the best means to obtain it is to establish colonies and 
further the project of the West India Company, which can 
be done better and with less capital in time of peace than 
during war. A variant from his original plan here appears, 
however; “ or/’ he says, “ that the Lords States should them- 
selves take this matter in hand, which, in my judgment, 
would be the best, and that every one in these provinces 
should be allowed to trade thither with passports ; and that 
the provinces should have there a toll of five or of ten per 
cent., as might be best for the interests of themselves and of 
the common weal.” 6 * After proposing this remarkable 
modification of his original project, he goes on to exhibit 
how much of the western continent still remains unoccupied 
by Spain, and how easily and rapidly another power can 
gain a foothold there and reap those commercial advantages 


68 Vertoogh, p. 10. 
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which colonies bring ; the better to secure these, the colo- 
nists should be forbidden to manufacture, or to trade with 
any but the mother country. Among these advantages 
would be not only that of drawing population and pros- 
perity to the Netherlands, but also the undermining of the 
Spanish power in those regions, a power far from being per- 
fectly secure. 

Next the writer proceeds to controvert successively, with 
arguments most interesting to the student of economics, 
but too detailed for insertion here, the objections that the 
United Netherlands have no population to spare for such 
enterprises ; that those countries are too hot for Europeans 
to work in, and competition with the slave labor of the 
Spaniards will, therefore, be impossible ; and that when the 
Netherlander had incurred the expense and risk and done 
the work, other nations would take the benefits. In his 
answer to the first, it is interesting to see that his eye’ is al- 
ready turned toward the north of Europe as a source whence 
colonists may be drawn. The discussion concerning slave 
labor is remarkable for its clear perception of the economic 
disadvantages of slavery.** 

Thus is the West India trade exhibited as the means upon 
which the United Netherlands must rely for their preserva- 
tion. Rather than give up the trade to the Indies, as Spain 
demands, it were better to continue the war, with all its 
losses and burdens. “ What shall it avail us that our towns 
are rich, our houses well built and expensively furnished, if 
others shall possess them, and we must be exiles in foreign 
lands ? What, again, shall the richness of our hospitals and 
other foundations avail us, while we in foreign lands shall die 
in misery in the woods, the fields and streets ? Again, what 
shall it avail us that we have means to leave our children a 
good inheritance, and support our wives and daughters well 
and finely, if strangers shall have their inheritance, and 

W Vertoogh, p. 17 . Dr. Asher has transcribed this passage, Bibliographical 
Essay, pp. 80, 81. I may say here that, highly as I am inclined to rate these 
pamphlets, I think Dr. Asher is somewhat too enthusiastic in his description 
of them. 
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Papists, monks and Spaniards and othef ruffians, violate 
them, as we in this long war have often seen? Finally, 
what shall it help us that we have fought so manfully and 
steadfastly for the Fatherland, and gained eternal fame, if 
we now a dishonorable, unprofitable and oppressive treaty 
lose the same and freedom too, .and become an object of 
scorn before all the world, because, having a good oppor- 
tunity for strengthening ourselves and gaining complete 
deliverance, we have lost both this opportunity and our 
rights ? ” “ 

Such were the appeals which Usselinx addressed to his 
countrymen, north and south, in respect to the peace nego- 
tiations. It is plain that we have to do with no ordinary 
pamphleteer. The Vertoogh, in particular, is one of the best 
Dutch economic pamphlets of the seventeenth century." 
But though the three discourses vindicated for their writer 
a high place among the more liberal mercantilists, they failed 
to obtain their immediate object. On the 27th of August, 
1608, after the peace negotiations had once been peremp- 
torily ended by the States General, the French and English 
ambassadors formally proposed to them and urged upon 
them the opening of negotiations for a truce." It is signifi- 
cant that on that very same day the States of Holland for- 
bade the printing, buying, and selling, on penalty of a fine 
of one hundred florins, of certain “ defamatory writings, un- 
profitable to the United Netherlands, and the good inhabi- 
tants of the same.” Most of the Bye-Korf fell thus under 
ban, and the Naerder Bedenckingen was especially men- 
tioned." The negotiations thus decisively resolved on were 
prosecuted during the winter," and in the next spring the 


“Vertoogh, p. 19. 

65 1 am quoting the judgment of Professor van Rees, ii., p. 95. 

66 Motley, United Netherlands, iv., 467. 

61 Van Rees, ii., p. 8i, notes 2 and 3. 

68 Asher, Henry Hudson the Navigator, p. 253, says that Usselinx is most 
probably the person with whom President Jeannin, the French ambassador, 
says, in his letter of Jan. 25, 1609, to the king, that he conferred on these 
matters. And in the table on p* cdi. , he assumes this. I do not see, however, 
that Jeannin speaks in particular of conference with any one person. What 
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famous Twelve Years' Truce was concluded, and signed on 
June 17, 1609. 

Usselinx was always of the opinion, though, as has 
already been intimated, the contrary view seems now 
preferable, that the prospect that the West India Company 
would be successfully erected was one of the main reasons 
why Spain consented to make a truce. Years after, in a letter 
to the States General, he relates that Karel van Krakau, 
Dutch resident at the Sound (z. e. Elsinore), had told him 
that when he was in Spain the Duke of Lerma asked him 
whether the Netherlanders were likely to establish the West 
India Company, and on being told that they were, had said : 
“I shall certainly prevent it; we shall rather conclude a 
truce ! ” Again at Brussels, he said, the Archduke Albert 
had asked him how great a sum the Hollanders would prob- 
ably be able to get together for the company, and on hear- 
ing his estimate, had said : “ Is it possible ? Then we had bet- 
ter make peace.” On the other hand, Usselinx afterward 
asserted that, on the side of the Netherlands, his representa- 
tions and efforts succeeded in delaying for eight months their 
making a truce, though unable quite to prevent it." 

Although by the terms of the truce the trade to such places 
in the Indies as Spain did not possess had been left open, 

lie says is, “ J’ai eu plusieurs conferences avec d’autres, soit pour les voyages 
des Indes d' Orient ou d’ Occident, .... mais, quant aux Indes d’ Occident, 
fls tiennent tons qu*il y faut employer un plus grand appareil de forces. II est 
vrai que le voyage est aussi beaucoup plus court, et ceux qui ont quelque con- 
noissance des entreprises qu' on y peut dresser, en promettent tout bon succ$s, 
dont ils discourent avec de si bonnes raisons qu’il y a sujet d’y ajouter foi.” 
Negotiations du President Jeannin, vol. v., p. 147, (voL xv. of Petitot.) 

69 The latter statement is in a Memorial Van ’t gene noodich is, om te kom- 
men tot een eyndlyck Slot vande Suyder Compagnie, written to Oxenstjerna 
from Stralsund, Nov. 9, 1635, Bibliography, II., No. 62, (Stockholm MSS.); 
the former in Politiicq Discours, p. 8, and in a letter to the States Gen- 
eral dated Hamburg, Oct. 25, 1639, (Bibliog., II., No. 79). Krakau was Com- 
missary of the States at Elsinore previously to 1632, and was then made their 
resident in Denmark. Kong Christian den Fjerdes egenhaendige Breve, ed. 
Bricka and Frederida, i., p. 32, n.; Schybergson, Sveriges och Hollands 
diplomatiska FOrbindelser, 1621-1630, No. 36 of the Bidrag till K&nnedom 
af Finlands Natur och Folk, utgifna af Finska Vetenskaps-Sodeteten, pp. 
459 > 463 . 
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the general Impression in the Netherlands was that nothing 
of consequence could be accomplished in the West Indies 
in time of peace. Usselinx, however, though hindered by this 
general apathy, continued to labor in behalf of the com- 
pany." With the approval of Count Maurice he began 
going about among the cities of Holland and Zealand for 
this object ; and the States of the latter province instructed 
their deputies at the Hague to forward his designs." Up to 
this time he had not been permanently settled in any place, 
nor had he, apparently, permanently invested his property, 
probably wishing to keep his capital available in order to 
become a principal shareholder in the West India Company.” 
But now, perhaps because the realization of that scheme 
began to seem remote even to his sanguine mind, he took 
the step, an important one, as it proved, of investing a large 
part of his property in one of those great engineering enter- 
prises by which, in the old phrase, the Dutch have taken 
Holland ; namely, in the draining of the Beemster, in North 
Holland. 


Ill— THE BEEMSTER." 

Mais le desseichement des pains qni derate, qu’ il ne tende 4 l’agriciilture, 
qufld de terres inutiles on en faict de beaux champs labousrables, ou prairie de 
grand rapport. — J. J. Scaliger, Discours de la ionction des Meis, etc., 
Opuscula, 1612. 

During their centuries of brave and patient conflict with 
the sea, the men of Holland and Zealand had not contented 
themselves with waging merely a defensive warfare. Little 
by little they had advanced T erminus against an enemy more 
terrible than the Spaniards, gaining lands which their sur- 
passing industry knew how to make valuable, and experi- 

70 Memorie aenwysende, in Van Rees, ii., App. xiv., p. 462. 

71 Summarische Erzehlung, in Arg. Gust., p. 51. 

79 Mr. de Stoppelaar’s letter. 

7 * For the history of the draining of the Beemster, my authority has been J. 
Bouman, Bedijking, Opkomst, en Bloei van de Beemster, Puxmerend, 1857. 
I have also used the chapters bearing upon the subject in the monumental 
work of Mr. G. de Vries Az., Het Dijks- en Molenbestuur in Holland’s 
Noorderkwartier, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, aid. Letterk., deel x., 'especially pp. 397 * 473 * 
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ence which made them the foremost hydraulic engineers in 
the world. The skill so acquired they, already in the fif- 
teenth century, began to apply to interior waters also, drain- 
ing lakes and reclaiming fertile tracts. Some twelve thou- 
sand acres of land had thus been reclaimed in North Holland 
alone during the period preceding the truce.’ 4 Of the bodies 
of water still remaining in that quarter, by far the greatest 
was the Beemster, which, from a sluggish stream, had, since 
the early part of the middle ages, grown into a lake of seven 
thousand acres in extent, touching the city of Purmerend 
with its southeastern border, and extending far on the north- 
east toward Hoom and on the northwest toward Alkmaar. 
The dangers and losses arising from its gradual increase, and 
the gain of fertile land which might be made from it, had 
earlier caused plans for its drainage ; but it was in 1607 that 
a company was first formed to carry it out. 

The wealth and prosperity which the war had brought 
made the first half of the seventeenth century a period of 
great activity in such operations. Indeed, much of the 
money first subscribed for those at the Beemster is said to 
have come directly from the Spanish Armada, having been 
contributed by the sons-in-law of Pieter Pikmans, an enter- 
prising ship-master of Hoom, who had enriched himself by 
raising treasure from the sunken Spanish galleons off the 
coast of Ireland.’* However this may be, in 1607 a number 
of prominent Hollanders, largely merchants of Amsterdam, 
obtained from the States of Holland a charter permitting 
them to drain the Beemster and possess the land so acquired. 
The next year a beginning was made, but in 16x0 the sea 
broke through, and the work of the windmills had to be 
begun again. Usselinx was not one of the original sub- 
scribers, but now, with characteristic public spirit and en- 
thusiasm, came forward to assist the scheme when it seemed 
likely to halt, and contributed by his own subscription and 
those of friends persuaded by him one fourth of the whole 
sum necessary ’* ; and the work was attacked so zealously 

M Tables in Bonman, pp. 21-23- ” Bonnum, pp. 30, 31. 

* Mr. Bouman in the Navorscher, ix., p. 165, copies from which were 
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that by July, 1612, the Beemster was dry land. Usselinx’s 
share was a considerable one, amounting to about one four- 
teenth of the entire stock, and representing an investment 
of perhaps 130,000 florins 77 ; and at once he was chosen one 
of the four superintendents of the largest of the four 
divisions. 78 

Here, then, at least until 1617,” in the little village 
planted in the midst of what was once the great lake, the 
colonial projector resided some part of the time. Only a 
part, however, for not only did he himself carry out another 
draining enterprise, the draining of the lake at Soetermeer, 
in South Holland, 80 but his efforts for the West India Com- 
pany were not given up. The opposition of the peace party 
was still felt at every turn, and the astute advocate urged 
upon him the necessity of including in his company the 
merchants engaged in the Guinea trade. There was little 
likelihood of his succeeding in this, for both Oldenbameveld 
and Count Maurice had just before failed to persuade the 
Guinea merchants to unite. 81 But though it cost him a 

kindly sent me by Mr. Frederik Muller, of Amsterdam, says that his name 
does not appear at the Beemster until 1612. The statement of the text is 
based on his own declaration in the Memorie aenwysende, in Van Rees, iL, 
App. xiv., p. 470. In an unpublished letter of June 15, 1622, to the States 
General (Murphy MSS. at Albany, B. 1 : 9, p. 52), he seems, doubtless on 
account of this reinforcement, to claim the entire credit of the operations ; for 
he enumerates, among his services to the state, the addition of 18,000 gemeten 
(18,150 acres) of land to Holland. 

77 526 morgen out of 7,576 morgen of cultivable land of stockholders ; 
Memorie aenwysende, Van Rees, ii., p. 469 ; Bouman, p. 260. From Art. 
35 of the conditions of allotment, Bouman, p. 296, and from the table 
on p. 264, the price may be estimated at 250 florins ($100) per morgen, the 
morgen being about two acres ; the value of money was, of course, several 
times as great as now. 

78 In the list of shareholders, dated July 30, 1612, on pp. 299-303 of Bou- 
man, Usselinx is named as having the office of opperpoldermeester . On Novem- 
ber 1st he was elected one of the superintendents of the middle polder. 
Bouman, p. 135. 

79 In the Resolutions of Holland and West Friesland, April 15, 1617, he 
is called “ Willem Usselingh, Koopman, als nu woonende in de Beemster.” 

80 Memorie aenwysende, in Van Rees, ii., p. 470. 

81 Id., p. 462; unpublished memorial of February 24, 1623 (Hague MSS.), 
Bibliog., II., No. 17. 
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year’s labor at Amsterdam, he succeeded. Then, feeling 
success to be not far off, he wrote to the States of Holland, 
who, on the 25th of August, 1614, took the matter up once 
more, appointed a committee upon it, prepared a plan by 
which the States General might combine the Guinea trade 
with it, and considered some difficulties in regard to the 
charter, especially those raised by the East India Company. 8 ® 
Next day the States General themselves resolved “ to sum- 
mon Johan Eusselincx, merchant at Amsterdam, to assist 
in the matter of the West India Company.” 83 A committee 
was appointed to hear him by the States of Holland ; after 
a two hours’ conference, the advocate himself sent him word 
“ that the gentlemen had had much satisfaction in what he 
had told them,” and he was requested to draw up a memo- 
rial to the States General. 84 Conferences with a committee 
of the latter ensued, 86 and a new charter was prepared. 81 But 
the States of Holland, soon after, concluded to let the mat- 
ter wait still longer, and again the projector’s hopes were 
dashed. 

For nearly two years and a half nothing was accomplished 
in the matter of the company, though toward the end of 
1616 Usselinx sent in a request to the States of Holland, 
offering to show : “ I. That these United Provinces would 
by this company be more strengthened and secured against 
the King of Spain than in any other way by all their reve- 
nue ; 2. That during the truce they might obtain thence 
more wealth than the King of Spain now did ; 3. How, if 
the King of Spain attempts to make war, we may hold what 

84 Resolutions of Holland and West Friesland, August 25, 1614. Asher, 
p. 48, wrongly conjectures this to refer to the Block Company. 

83 Resolutions of the States General, August 26, 1614. I quote the reso- 
lutions of their High Mightinesses, in most cases, from the copies of extracts 
relating to Usselinx among the Murphy MSS. at Albany ; those I have myself 
obtained are designated thus : (Hague MSS). 

84 Summarische Erzehlung, in Arg. Gust., pp. 51, 52 ; Memorial of February 
24, 1623 (Bibliog., II., No. 17). 

85 Mr. de Stoppelaar, in the letter*to Mr. Bodel Nyenhuis already mentioned, 
states, from reports in the archives of Middelburg, that the committee of the 
States General was occupied with the matter from August 29th to September 
12th ; on the xoth Usselinx was present. 
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we have conquered and take from him what he possesses ; 

4. The means readily to obtain ten millions for this purpose ; 

5. That all inhabitants of these provinces would derive ad- 
vantage therefrom.” " 

But meanwhile a great calamity befell the projector him- 
self, which gave a different turn to all his subsequent history. 
Usselinx became financially embarrassed with respect to his 
property at the Beemster, and finally suffered great pecuni- 
ary losses. He himself alleges that there had been several 
bad years at the Beemster, but this does not seem to have 
been the case. The principal owners and officers of that dis- 
trict, in a petition sent to the States of Holland the next 
spring, attribute his misfortunes to his own bad manage- 
ment and inexperience in cultivation. Whatever may have 
been the cause, his losses compelled , him to borrow at high 
rates of interest, and finally to fall quite into the power of 
his creditors. He was obliged to go into bankruptcy, and, 
though at first the court of the Beemster gave him an exten- 
sion of time, perhaps because it was composed of his as- 
sociates there, was even compelled to find personal security 
besides that of his real estate, though he declares the latter 
to have been worth four times the amount of his debts, 
which seems to have been at least 153,000 florins. Five 
hundred and twenty-six morgen of valuable land at the 
Beemster (which Sir William Temple thought to be “the 
richest soil of the province ” in his time), with eight houses 
and much live-stock and goods, eighty morgen at Soetermeer, 
and some six thousand pounds Flemish (36,000 florins) of 
shares in the East India Company, ought, one would think, 
to have been a property sufficient to warrant the court in 
giving the usual time to get sureties; but even this was 
refused.* 7 


86 This is his own summary given in the Memorie aenwysende, Van Rees, ii. , 
p. 463 ; the five points at a little greater length in the Summarische Erzehlung, 
Arg. Gust., p. 52, and Mercurius Germaniae, p. 42, App. G, letter of Aug. 
15, 1630. 

81 Memorie aenwysende, Van Rees, ii, pp. 469, 470; the date 1616 is 
given on p. 473. On the character of the preceding seasons at the Beemster, 
Bouman, pp. 141, 142, 152, 162. On the court, Bomnan, pp. 166-168, De 
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We must no doubt make some allowance from Usselinx’s 
accounts of the injustice to which he was subjected ; yet it 
seems after all impossible wholly to reject the explanation 
which he himself gives of the obstacles and disasters he en- 
countered, culminating in a forced sale of his land, whereby 
he lost, according to his own account, 300,000 florins. 88 He 
attributes all this to the machinations of the enemies of the 
company, including the Guinea merchants, and the peace 
party generally, with the advocate Oldenbameveld at their 
head. Since he alone was at this time doing any thing to 
forward the project, they seized the opportunity of his pe- 
cuniary difficulties to break down his credit and drive him 
from the field, and especially tried to prevent his obtaining 
from the States of Holland a safe-conduct which would en- 
able him, unmolested by his creditors, to prosecute his great 
design. 

When they found that no obstacles availed against his 
determination, they tried, through a merchant of Amster- 
dam, named Goovart van Schoonhoven, to buy him off. 
They offered to buy in his lands or satisfy his creditors for 
him, lending him the money for a small rent or low rate of 
interest, and giving him five or six years in which to repay 
them, on condition that he should remain at the Beemster 
and trouble himself no more about the West India Com- 
pany. Either at this time or a little later the government 
at Brussels also attempted to make terms with him ; a Span- 
ish priest named Don Pedro, who went on secret missions 
(“schemes of villainy,” Usselinx briefly terms them) be- 
tween Brussels, the Hague, and Amsterdam, made him great 
promises if he would desist, and still more if he would come 
over to the Spanish side ; similar proposals were again made 

Vries, Dijk- en Molenbestuur, p. 469. The amount of his debts to creditors at 
Amsterdam is stated at 153,000 florins in the Resolutions of Holland and West 
Friesland, April 15, 1617, (adopting Professor van Rees's explanation of this, 
ii., p. 103, n. 3, rather than that of Mr. Berg van Dussen Mnilkerk, in De Gids, 
1848, ii, p. 548). Sir William Temple's Works, ed. 1731, vol. 1 ; Observations 
upon the United Provinces of the Netherlands, p. 45. 

88 Mexcurius Germaniae, p. 44 ; App. G, letter of Aug. 15, 1630 ; in Arg. 
Gust 
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by a certain Jesuit, And when all this proved unavailing, 
the government at Brussels, as he learned, and as Isaac 
Massa of Haarlem afterward assured him, set a price upon 
his life. 89 The grounds of Oldenbameveld’s opposition were 
stated plainly by himself at the time of his famous trial in 
1618. In reply to the question, why he paid no attention 
to the representations often made to him in behalf of the 
West India Company, he answered that he was approached 
by scarcely any supporters of it except two — Francken, 
who spoke of it chiefly as a means of damaging the Spanish 
naval forces, and in subsequent years Willem Usselinx, who 
represented its advantages as to trade, — and that, though he 
broached the matter at the meeting of the States of Hol- 
land, he could not think either the person proposing or the 
thing proposed acceptable, the person owing many thou- 
sands more than he could pay, and the trade being very un- 
certain. Many times during the war, he adds, he was well- 
disposed to the chartering of such a company, especially for 
providing salt ; but after the conclusion of the truce he did 
not see how it could be done without giving new cause of 
war, which (under reverence and correction) he thought it 
behoved the Netherlanders not to do, nor to lay themselves 
open to dangerous reprisals from the king of Spain. 90 

It is necessary to have in mind these elements of opposi- 
tion before taking up the history of the efforts of Usselinx 
during the next two or three years, as otherwise, even with 
all allowance for Dutch caution and for the slowness with 

89 Memorie aenwysende, in Van Rees, ii., pp. 469-471. Meicurius Ger- 
maniae, p. 44. Undated letter (1641 or 1642) to Oxenstjema (Stockholm MSS.) ; 
Bibliog., II., No. 83. Since he says that Don Pedro’s efforts were suggested 
by the prince of Portugal, their date is fixed as of about this time ; for it ap- 
pears from Groen van Prinsterer, Archives, ii., pp. 406, 491, that Don Em- 
anuel’s stay at Brussels occurred between December, 1615, and February, 1617. 
Isaac Massa was a prominent merchant who had lived much in Russia. Hist. 
Zeitschr., xiv., p. 247 ; Droysen, Gustaf Adolf, i., p. 86. 

90 Verhooren van Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, in the Berigten of the His- 
torisch Genootschap te Utrecht, ii, 2, pp. 72-75 ; qu. 101 (Nov. 22, 1618). 
For Usselinx’s views of the advocate’s conduct, Memorie aenwysende of Oct. 
3, 1644, in Van Rees, ii., pp. 462, 469, and the Anhang of the Auszftthrlicher 
Bericht, Arg. Gust., p. 46. 
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which the governmental machinery of the United Provinces 
naturally moved, it will not always be plain why he had so 
little success. From the time of his bankruptcy, too, his 
position is entirely changed. He is no longer able, as a suc- 
cessful and prosperous merchant, to urge his scheme upon 
the rulers with a feeling of independence and disinterested- 
ness. From this time forward he appears before them as a 
needy adventurer, disinterested indeed as long as he can 
afford to be, but with difficulty commanding their attention, 
and wearying unwilling ears with incessant repetition of ar- 
guments unsupported by personal consequence and standing 
in the community. It was five months before his memorial 
to the States of Holland was read. Meanwhile he was 
compelled to obtain from them sureti de corps for six months, 
in order to be exempt from arrest by his creditors while 
working for the company; his request to have the same con- 
tinued for four years was refused.® 1 

IV. — THE CHARTER OF THE WEST INDIA COMPANY. 

Deselve [verschiHen] mecst sprayten vuyt de verscheyden oochmercken die 
d’ een en d’ ander heeft gehadt in *t steUen van de voors. concepten, gelyck 
een yder die deselve leest daervuyt lichtelyck sal connen oordeelen. — UsSEr 
LINX, Corte aenwy singe, 1620. 

When the memorial of 1616 finally secured a hearing, it 
was referred to the States General, who appointed a com- 
mittee, of which the advocate afterward became a member, 
to consider the matter. Usselinx set before them in a 
book a full discussion of the West India trade and of 
his plan, and believing that he had fully convinced them 
all, even including the advocate, made a hurried journey 

91 Resolutions of Holland and West Friesland, Feb. 25 (this refers to a con- 
tinuation ; but I do not find a previous grant), April 15, 1617. In the 
Memorie aenwysende, p. 470, speaking of an occasion when sureti was refused 
him, he says it was refused in spite of his creditors’ joining in the request, “to 
the great surprise of all who did not understand the ground of this refusal” 
This instance of April 15, 1617, is the only instance of refusal that I know of, 
and here his creditors certainly opposed his petition. But the Memorie was 
written in 1644. 
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to Amsterdam, where one of the burgomasters sent him 
word that they had no time to hear him, but hoped he 
would do all he could at the Hague. When the com- 
mittee came to report, the deputies of Holland declared 
that they saw no advantage in bringing the country to such 
expense, and that the said Eusselincx might well go away ; 
but the members from the other provinces, who were, as al- 
ready explained, mostly of the opposite party, preferred to 
go on. To aid this, Usselinx prepared and presented to 
their High Mightinesses an elaborate paper, intended not 
only to support the positions he had already taken, but also 
to show “ how the revenue of the country might by these 
means be so increased that the people should be relieved 
from all extraordinary burdens without diminishing the 
income of the State.” It was referred to the States of Hol- 
land, who would not read it. Perhaps because his suretf de 
corps in Holland had expired, he now, at the end of 1617, 
repaired to Zealand, first sending copies of his request of 
1616 and of his recent memorial to the advocate, to the 
Ridderschap or College of Knights, and to each city in 
Holland. 04 

The year 1618 was an eventful one in the United Nether- 
lands. As the truce drew near its end, the violence of party 
hatred, the mutual distrust of Maurice and Oldenbameveld, 
grew more and more pronounced. The violent religious 
dissensions between the Arminians or Remonstrants and the 
Calvinists or ContrapRemonstrants, in regard to the dogma 
of predestination, assuming a political character because of 
the opposite doctrines of the two in regard to the rightful 


"Memorie aenwysende, in Van Rees, ii., p. 463 ; Summarische Erzehlung, 
Arg. Gust, p. 52; letter of Aug. 15, 1630, in Mercurius Geimaniae, p. 42 ; 
Resolutions of the States General, June 24, Aug. 8, Sept 9, 27, Oct 2, 
Dec. 16, 1617 ; and a brief memorial to the States of Holland, undated, but of 
near the end of 1617 (Bibliog., II., No. 2), one of about the same time (Sept.) to 
the States General (Bibliog., II., No. 1), and a long memorial of Feb. 24, 1623 
(Bibliog., II., No. 17) (Hague MSS.). In the next to the last (as is also shown 
by the resolution of October 2d), he requests the States General to take him 
into their service for this business. If the book spoken of by him, as above, 
was a printed one, it is at any rate not to be found in Tiele or Van der Whip. 
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relations of church and state, furnished an additional ground 
of difference to the two great parties, already divided upon so 
many other grounds. The Calvinist party was practically 
identical with the followers of the House of Orange, the 
advocates of centralization, of war, of democracy, of the 
smaller provinces as against Holland, and soon the majority 
of the States General, as representative of central authority, 
attached themselves to this party ; the Remonstrants were 
found among the adherents of Oldenbarneveld, of Holland, of 
the municipal aristocracy and states’ rights. The former party 
proposed a national synod to settle the religious differences; 
Holland refused to consent, declaring this inconsistent with 
the rights of the individual provinces, and proceeded to se- 
cure its various towns by enrolling mercenary troops ; Ut- 
recht, at the instance of Oldenbarneveld, did the same. In 
reply to this the stadtholder, having secured the govern- 
ments of the other provinces, quietly revolutionized that of 
Utrecht. Holland now stood alone. On Aug. 29, 1618, he 
arrested Oldenbarneveld and Grotius and one of their asso- 
ciates. To complete the coup d'itat and render permanent 
the victory of the Orange party, it remained to secure the 
States of Holland by purging of their Remonstrant majori- 
ties the municipal councils who deputed them. Six were 
already Contra-Remonstrant ; backed by an armed force, the 
Prince proceeded to remodel the rest, one after another, and 
the revolution was accomplished.” 

Meanwhile Usselinx had been busily at work in Zealand. 
The States of that province, after hearing him by committee, 
favored his scheme, and resolving, if need were, to establish 
his company in that province alone, he began gathering sub- 
scriptions. Even without a charter, he succeeded in obtaining 
subscriptions to the amount of some 300,000 florins, with 
the promise of half a million or so more.” In all this he had 


w Motley, John of Bameveld, chs. viii., xiv.-xviii. ; Mr. van der Bergh 
and others in the Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, 2de reeks, deel xii., pp. 72-96. 

94 Memorie aenwysende, in Van Rees, ii., p. 464 ; Summarische Erzeh- 
Inng, Arg. Gust., pp. 52, 53 ; letter of Aug. 15, 1630, Mercurius Germaniae, 
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had the approval of Prince Maurice, and had apparently been 
in somewhat close relations with him. Early this year he 
planned, in concert with Prince Maurice and Prince Eman- 
uel his brother-in-law, the claimant of Portugal, an expedi- 
tion of two ships to be sent under the command of Melchior 
van den Kerckhove to the regions of Sierra Leone, to open 
up trade there. But Kerckhove was sent, by the government, 
to Venice as admiral of its fleet, and the Prince of Portugal 
conceived a dislike to one of the agents employed to nego- 
tiate with the king of Sierra Leone, and so the scheme fell 
through. 86 

But Usselinx remained on good terms with Prince Mau- 
rice ; and of course he watched with the greatest interest 
the revolution which the great captain was quietly effecting 
this summer. Indeed, in one of his later letters he claims a 
considerable share in that transaction, as having advocated 
the resort to force as the only remedy for the diseases of the 
body politic. 44 When/' he says, 44 his Excellency Maurice 
Prince of Orange, of glorious memory, had had hard words 
with the Advocate of Holland, Bamevelt, at a meeting of 
your High Mightinesses, I came to him in the afternoon to 
have some conversation, but found him, greatly disturbed, 
walking up and down in his room, and, contrary to his cus- 
tom, he let me stand a long time, without speaking. Where- 
upon I at last took up the word, saying : 4 My gracious lord, 
your Excellency seems to be much disturbed/ He 
answered : * It is true ; but have I no reason for it ? 9 I said 
I did not know what reason he had. Thereupon he an- 
swered : 4 It is that I fear we shall come to the worst/ I 
said, laughing : 4 Does your Excellency fear that ? It is what 
I hope/ 4 Well,’ said his Excellency, 4 why do you hope 
that ? ’ I answered : 4 1 see that disorder has gone too far to 

p. 43. In an unpublished letter of June 15, 1622, (Albany MSS., B. 1 : 9), he 
says he had been for four years busy in Zealand, preceding this time, (*. e 
1614-1618). He must mean four years off and on. 

88 Aenwysinge van den Coophandel Die wt het Coninckryck Sweden sal kon- 
nen gedreuen worden, 1624 ; Bibliog., II., No. 21, (Stockholm MSS.) Kerckhove 
was sent out before the middle of June, 1618, to preserve Venice from attacks 
of the Neapolitans. Van der Aa, Biographisch Woordenboek, s. v. 
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be set right with order; we must away with it by disorder 
or your Excellency and the country are lost.' Thereupon 
his Excellency asked what advice I would give, then. I re- 
plied : * I am no military man, but if I had three or four 
thousand soldiers, I should remedy it or die in the attempt/ 
His Excellency began to laugh, saying : * What would you 
do ? ’ I said I should do so and so, whereupon his Excel- 
lency said again : * You are right, it must be done so, but you 
must not mention it/ I gave him suggestions as to answer- 
ing the matter, if need were, which he afterward asked me 
to give him in writing.” “ 

Whether or not there is much of the boastfulness of age 
in this assertion of influence upon great public events, it is 
curious to observe how closely the fortunes of Usselinx’s 
scheme were associated with those of the party conflicts of 
the time. On the 16th of September, or within two or three 
days after it, the process of “ regulating corporations ” in 
which the Prince was engaged had been carried just far 
enough to secure for his party ten of the nineteen votes 
of their deputies in the States of Holland"; and on the 
18th those States took up again the matter of the West 
India Company, gave Usselinx suretl du corps for three 
months, and, in response to the desire of the other provinces 
and in spite of the unwillingness of two or three of the un- 
reconstructed mundpalities, charged the committee who in 
concert with deputies of the other provinces were to con- 
sider the extension of the East India Company’s patent, to 
consult and report upon the matter of the West India Com- 
pany also" ; the next month, at the instigation of the States 


“Letter dated Hamburg, Oct *5, 1639, (Hague MSS.); Bibliog., II., No. 
79 - 

“So I judge from die recently discovered notes of one of the members of 
the States General, the Jonkheer van Vervou, Enige Aenteekeningen van ’t 
gepasseerde in de Vergadering van de Staten-Generael [1616-1620] deur Jr. 
Fredrich van Vervou ; published by the Friesch Genootschap van Geschied-, 
Oudheid- en Taalkunde ; Leeuwarden, 1874. From pp. 149-152 it appears 
that the Orange party in the States of Holland had nine votes on Sept 15 th, 
and got control of the vote of the nobles vrithin die next four days. 

“Resolutions of Holland and West Friesland, Sept. 18, 1618. 
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General, much the same resolution was taken, and in Decem- 
ber the snretd was renewed.” 

But in November, 100 while Usselinx was absent in Zealand, 
the general committee framed a charter for the West India 
Company, and before he could get back to the Hague, it 
was already resolved upon. It was far from meeting his 
views of what such a charter should be ; those views he had 
embodied in a draught of his own, which he now submitted 
to the States General, requesting the appointment of a com- 
mittee before whom he might discuss it. They appointed 
the same committee who had framed the other draught, but, 
after a series of conferences lasting five or six weeks, they 
were, he says, convinced that his plan was better; at any 
rate the States General sent copies of both draughts to the 
several provinces, requesting them all to report before the 
first of May next. 101 Of course the reports were delayed far 
beyond this term ; indeed, the committee of members from 
the great maritime cities to which the States of Holland en- 
trusted the matter made no report until July, and then re- 
ported as a substitute a charter based on the two, but closely 
assimilated to that of the East India Company, of which 
some of the committee were members, and even less satis- 
factory to Usselinx than the former one had been. 109 Of 
course, upon this there followed still further delays. We 

99 Resolutions of Holland and West Friesland, Oct. 24, (wrongly dated Oct. 
23d, by Asher, p, 48), Dec. 18 ; Resolutions of the States General, Aug. 13, 
Oct. 22, Dec. 14,1618 ; Jan. 25, 16 T9, the latter request the States of Holland 
to extend the suretd still further, while Usselinx is engaged in this matter. 

100 Resolutions of the States General, Nov. 16, 1618. 

101 Memorie aenwysende, in Van Rees, ii., p. 464, (where the Albany 
copy reads “ zes weken,” Van Rees has “ zes ueren,” probably thinking that 
even of the exhaustless Usselinx the former is hardly to be believed, but the 
unpublished memorial of Feb. 24, 1623, in the archives at the Hague, explains 
this ; for there his phrase is “in seer veel bijeenkomsten 5 of 6 weken gedu- 
rende” ) ; Corte aenwysinge of Apr. 13, 1620, in Van Rees, ii, Appendix iii, pp. 
410, 41 1 (of which there is also a copy, B. 1 : 1, at Albany) ; Summarische 
Erzehlung, Arg. Gust, p. 53 ; Mercurius Germanise, letter of Aug. 15, 1630, 
p. 43 ; Resolutions of the States General, Dec. 29, x6i8, Feb. 6, 1619. 

108 Corte aenwysinge of Apr. 13, 1620, in Van Rees, ii. p. 411 ; Memorie 
aenwysende, p. 464 ; Resolutions of Holland and West Friesland, Mar. 
16, July 2, 20, 1619 ; memorial of Feb. 24, 1623. 
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may pause to note the indication that the truce was felt to 
be nearing its end, in the permission given by the States 
General at this time to various persons undertaking voyages 
to the West Indies to resist by arms any who tried to pre- 
vent their trading in places over which the king of Spain 
did not really have control. 108 Next we may take the op- 
portunity to compare the two draughts proposed for the 
constitution of the company destined to play so great a part 
in the history of the times, to gain great naval victories, to 
hold Brazil, and in part to shape the future of a state now 
greater than the whole kingdom of the Netherlands. 

The score of years preceding had been prolific in great 
trading and colonizing companies. The English East India 
Company had been founded in 1600, the Dutch in 1602, 
those of France in 1604, 1611, and 1615, the Danish in 1616, 
the Virginia Company in 1606. But undoubtedly the mod- 
els for the charter framed by the maritime cities of Holland 
for the West India Company were that which had been 
framed for it in 1607, and that of the already great and 
prosperous East India Company. The regions in which the 
company was to have a monopoly of trade for forty-eight 
years were the west coast of Africa, both east and west coasts 
of America, the islands of the Atlantic, and whatever south- 
ern regions there might be between the meridian of the 
Cape of Good Hope and that of the east end of New Guinea; 
but the salt trade to Punta de Araya was, as a concession 
to the cities of North Holland, specially excepted. The 
same rights of alliance, war, and colonization were granted 
as before ; virtually the same provisions were made as to 
oaths, officers and soldiers, tolls and licenses. The arrange- 
ment of the government of the company in local chambers 
and a general board was to subsist as before, the States Gen- 
eral being, however, represented in the latter ; the directors 
were to be chosen by the magistracy of the province from 
among those who had subscribed a number of thousands of 
florins differing in the different chambers, and to be paid by 
a percentage on the trade of the company; their renewal 


IM Aiend, Algemeene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, iii : 3, p. 428. 
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was to be arranged by vote. Provision, but somewhat loose 
provision, was made for audit. The regulation of the man- 
ner of taking subscriptions was left to the provincial author- 
ities. The directors were not during their term of office to 
have any mercantile dealings with the company. The prom- 
ise of a million florins from the state was made conditional 
upon the event of the company’s becoming involved in war. 
In other respects the charter differed but slightly from that 
of 1607. 

The draught prepared by Usselinx differed in a marked 
manner from this. The variations sprang, as he himself said, 
from a difference of purpose. It seemed to him that the 
other plan tended too much to the advantage of the direc- 
tors, too little to that of the stockholders and of the company 
at large. It rested, too, upon a mistaken view of the work to 
be done in America, which was not like the task set before 
those who had to do with the kingdoms of the East, but 
consisted rather in building up trade by occupying the land, 
establishing colonies and new republics, stimulating agricul- 
ture and mining, securing justice and freedom and good gov- 
ernment, converting and winning over the natives. In the 
framing of the charter of the East India Company the States 
were hampered by regard for the conflicting rights and de- 
sires of companies already in the field ; here they had carte 
blanche to cany out a great programme of colonial states- 
manship. It is a conspicuous sign of the great mental power 
which, in spite of his occasionally tedious prolixity, cannot 
fail to be recognized in Willem Usselinx, that he should, thus 
early in the history of colonization, have arrived at ideals of 
colonial policy so advanced and so statesmanlike as those 
indicated by his programme. The opportunities which 
America presented for the realization of such designs he set 
forth to the States General forcibly and with knowledge ; 
and he declared his belief that this enterprise was the most 
important that had ever been undertaken in the world. 

This design of working for the benefit of the whole 
country and founding a colonial empire, rather than seeking 
merely the advantage of individual merchants, or placing 
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chief reliance on warlike attacks upon the Spanish posses- 
sions, produced most of the differences in the patent of 
Usselinx; many* others, matters of detail yet important, 
were the product of his remarkable insight into commercial 
affairs ; others, again, arose from his religious zeal. It was 
this which caused him to give the honor of God and the 
promotion of true religion a prominent place among the de- 
clared objects of the company, and to propose the estab- 
lishment of a council or college of theologians, who should 
attend to the supplying of the company with a sufficient 
number of godly ministers and teachers, and should instruct 
in religion and learning not only the colonists and their 
children but also the Indians . 104 

The territory of the company ought, he believed, to in- 
clude the east coast of Africa and the whole of Terra Aus- 
tralis, views which were embodied in the great scheme of 
his later years ; but the salt trade might well enough be ex- 
cepted, as well as the lands of America to the north of Vir- 
ginia. It is not a little singular that to the failure of the 
government to adopt this last suggestion of his he owes 
most of his interest to the American world. As to period, 
he considered twelve years quite long enough for such a 
charter to run ; it might at the end of that time be ex- 
tended. His charter regulated the mode of subscription 
with much greater minuteness, and provided a stricter and 
sounder method of audit, carried out by the chief stock- 
holders. The number of directors in each chamber was to 
equal one for every two hundred thousand florins subscribed 
at that place ; they were to be elected by those stockhold- 
ers who had shares to the amount of twelve hundred florins 
from among those who had invested eighteen hundred, and 
to have an annual salary of a thousand florins each ; all 
which was a much more democratic arrangement, and much 
more favorable to the interests of the stockholders. As to 
the number of chambers, there was to be one in every place 
where subscriptions amounting to one eighth of the whole 

104 According to Van Rees, ii, p. 117, this was the subject of the memorial 
to the synod of Doit, mentioned in one of his letters. 
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were received ; but the effort was made to extend some of 
the benefits arising from the possession of a chamber to 
places subscribing somewhat less than this; both these 
arrangements, he thought, would give a local stimulus to 
subscriptions. 

An important part of his scheme was the provision that 
the members of the company should elect from among their 
own body a certain number of nobles and others to form a 
Council of the Indies, of which he intended the Prince of 
Orange to be the head, which should have charge of such 
matters as alliances, the levying of troops, the appointment 
of governors and making of laws, and in general the politi- 
cal functions of the company ; any foreign prince or repub- 
lic subscribing 800,000 florins should be entitled to be rep- 
resented by a member in this council, and a committee of 
its members should attend the general assembly of nine 
which constituted the central board of the company. These 
matters of state, and the protection of the interests of the 
settlers, could not, he thought, safely be intrusted to mer- 
chants only, as Lord Bacon, in his essay on plantations, 
uxges that the ruling body should contain “ rather noblemen 
and gentlemen, than merchants, for they look ever to the 
present gain ; ” while the grant of privileges to other States 
would draw thence not only subscriptions, but a supply of 
immigrants. The suggestion that otherwise they may erect 
companies of their own, is of interest in view of his subse- 
quent history. The colonists were to have free institutions, 
but were to pay taxes to the home government, were to 
trade with the United Netherlands only, and were to have 
no manufactures to compete with those of the mother coun- 
try. Instead of the governmental subsidy, the States Gen- 
eral were to give a general promise of protection. 1 " 

105 The draught prepared by Usselinx is printed in Van Rees, ii., Appendix 
ii., pp. 384-408 ; his explanation and defence of it is contained in the Corte 
aenwysinge van de voomaemste vcrschillcn tusschen, etc., of April 13, 1620, 
printed in Van Rees, ii., Appendix iii., pp. 408-436. The provisions of the 
charter framed by the maritime cities of Holland, in so far as they differed 
from those of the charter finally granted, are made known by this document or 
by Prof. Van Rees’ annotations of it. He discusses the two at pp. 1 10-124. 
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No doubt the plan of Usselinx was based on ideas of 
colonial trade and policy more advanced than those under- 
lying the other plan. But it was far less likely to win 
acceptance. The patient building up of a colonial empire, 
the slow gains of ordinary commerce, were not so much the 
objects of those entering the company and of those now de- 
ciding its form, as personal advantage, warlike measures, 
attacks on Spanish possessions, and the obtaining of rich 
booty. And the more the objects of the framers became 
political, and the more they approached those of the East 
India Company, the more likely it was that the form they 
gave it should bear that aristocratic character which the 
other institutions of the provinces exhibited, and should re- 
semble closely that of the East India Company. And the 
province of Holland would favor an arrangement of cham- 
bers which secured its preponderance, and especially dis- 
like such an institution as a Council of Indies, with Prince 
Maurice at its head. 

For the next two years most of Usselinx’s efforts were 
given to the attempt to secure the adoption of his draught as 
the charter of the company. Much after the first of May, 
1619, indeed much after the first of May, 1620, the matter 
was still under discussion, and he was experiencing, to use 
his own phrase, the difficulty of bringing many heads under 
one hat. 1M The magistrates of the maritime towns opposed 
him, wishing a patent which should secure to them as many 
advantages as the East India Company did. Towns sub- 
scribing little opposed the distribution of the chambers and 
directors according to amount of subscription. The magis- 
trates of one town, he says, told him there should never be 
a company unless they had a voice in its management. Some 
wanted to appropriate the information he had acquired, and 
then deprive him of the credit ; others, from pride or from 
meanness, would not acknowledge assistance received from 
him ; still others, whom he himself suspected of being “ sore 
wounded with Spanish pistoles,” accused him of having 
been bribed because he opposed the favorite plan of charter. 1 ** 

106 AnssfBhriicher Bericht, in Arg. Gust., p. 10. 

m Anliang dieses anssfohrlichen Berichts, in Arg. Gust., pp. 46, 47. 
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Peculiarly unhappy were the effects of his impoverishment. 
For a long time he would not ask for any recompense for 
his services to the state, though his friends advised it ; for 
he feared to bring odium upon his great design and impede 
its success. 108 But it seems likely that at some time during 
the year 1619 the last remnants of his property were lost, 108 
and henceforth much of his effort was expended in pitiable 
and generally vain attempts to obtain from unwilling 
boards of magistrates, by importunate appeals, some grants 
of money for his support. Great promises, he says, had 
been made him, — that he should be made a duke, a count, 
or one of the greatest lords of the land, if he brought this 
scheme to pass. 110 Yet when, in February of this year, he 
presented to the States General a declaration, in which 
he estimated his expenses during his long period of attend- 
ance upon the committee at 3,796 guilders, they voted that, 
since he had given much information and been of much use, 
they would give him 1,000 Carolus guilders, to be repaid to 
their treasurer by the West India Company when chartered, 
or when the declarant's further pretensions should be dis- 
posed of by them. Further requests, in May, in November, 
in* December, in January, were entirely disregarded, or dis- 
cussed without result. As a specimen, on the 21st of 
December there was further deliberation about his request 
of 1,600 guilders, and it was resolved that he should be sum- 
moned whenever his help was needed. On the 25th of July, 
1620, on the earnest recommendation of his Excellency, 
that care should be taken of Willem Eusselincx on account 
of his serious situation and the great services rendered by 
him in furthering the West India Company, they granted 
him 1,000 Carolus guilders, 500 to be paid then, and the 

108 Letter of Aug. 15, 1630, Mercurius Germaniae, p. 44, in Arg. Gust 

1M The States General, by a resolution of Feb. 6, 1619, give him sureti de 
corps for one year, that he may travel in Brabant, Flanders, etc. In the Reso- 
lutions of the States of Holland and West Friesland, July 23, 1619, he is given 
sureti till their next meeting. After this time I do not find such grants. This 
I take as an indication that before another year came he had finally been com- 
pelled to give up all the property he had so far retained. 

110 Mercurius Germaniae, p. 43. 
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rest within six months.” 1 Meanwhile, as if these disappoint- 
ments and humiliations were not enough, the States of Hol- 
land refused to examine his arguments in favor of his own 
draught, and by March the other patent was decisively 
approved by the States General as well. 1 18 

We are told that Abraham Sixt, embassador of the elec- 
tor palatine Frederick, contributed to this decision by urging 
upon them the adoption of the more warlike plan, as a 
means of assisting the Protestant cause in the Bohemian 
war."* The incident is characteristic of the new relations 
which, henceforward for nearly a generation, the politics of the 
United Provinces were to bear to the events going on else- 
where in Europe. The first part of the eighty years’ war for 
independence, though connected at many points with occur- 
rences outside the Netherlands, did not as a whole form part 
of any one great European movement ; the second part, that 
lasting from the conclusion of the twelve years’ truce to the 
peace of Westphalia, was in reality one phase of the terrible 
European struggle known as the Thirty Years’ War. The 
conflict between anarchy and despotism had already begun 
in the empire in 1618, and while the two draughts for the 
charter of the West India Company were being discussed, 
Ferdinand had become emperor, the elector palatine had 
been chosen king of Bohemia, and the combination for his 
overthrow was being formed. In all these events the United 
Provinces had the most direct and vivid interest. The 
cause of Protestantism in Bohemia was felt to be their cause, 
the cause of the German Calvinists especially enlisted the 
sympathy of the party now ruling, and the elector palatine 
was the nephew of Prince Maurice and Count Frederick 
Henry. But, still more, the central fact of Netherland policy 

111 Resolutions of the States General, Feb. n, May 25, Nov. 27, Nov 30, 
Dee. 21, 16x9, Jan. 16, July 25, 1620. They had not paid these 1,000 guilders 
in Nov., 1622, memorial, App. x., in Van Rees, ii., p. 453. The guilder or 
florin = 40 cents. 

n * Resolutions of Holland and West Friesland, Dec. 17, 1619. Sir Dudley 
Carieton’s Letters, p. 454. The Holland Resolutions of Mar. 4, X2, x8, 20, 
1620, show the same. 

111 Arend, Algemeene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, iii : 3, pp. 428, 433. 
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at this time was that the truce had nearly expired, and was 
evidently not to be renewed. All decisions in public mat- 
ters must therefore be made with an eye to the approaching 
renewal of hostilities. Hence it was that this spring (1620), 
on the one hand, the States sent subsidies and promised to 
send troops to the princes of the Union, as they had been 
doing to the Bohemians 114 ; and, on the other hand, framed 
for the company a charter according to the more warlike 
designs of the maritime cities of Holland, in preference to 
that of Usselinx. 

It was hardly to be expected that they should do other- 
wise. The ardent and intense mind of the projector was 
filled with his great designs. Y ear after year he had labored 
for them, instant in season and out of season, with an impor- 
tunity which he himself confesses ; a few years later he com- 
puted that he had urged his views at one hundred confer- 
ences. 115 He presented them at forty or fifty meetings of 
committees of the States General alone. He had exhibited 
them so fully and so cogently to Count Maurice and Count 
William that the latter finally sent him word that he need 
send him no more arguments upon the subject, as he un- 
derstood it thoroughly and would heartily help; which Us- 
selinx records with apparently no suspicion that it was not 
exclusively a tribute of commendation. 11 ® All this betokens 
a mind which, however strong and acute, had allowed one 
matter to occupy too large a part of its horizon. The rulers 
of a whole country had to see things in better proportion, 
to care for many other interests beside those of West India 
commerce and future colonial empire. The struggle between 
Ferdinand and Frederick in Bohemia, the intervention of 
Maximilian, the campaign ending with the battle of the 
White Hill, the policy of the king of England, the doings 
of Bethlen Gabor, the course followed by the princes of the 

114 Gardiner, Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage, i., pp. 307, 327. 
Relations between England and Germany, 1619-1620 (Camden Soc.)> P- 170* 
Gindely, Geschichte des dreissigjfihrigen Krieges, iil, p. 53. 

115 Unpublished memorial of Feb. 24, 1623 ; (Bibliog., II., No. 17). 

116 Unpublished letter of Nov. 6, 1622 (Albany MSS., B. 1 : 11) ; letter of 
Aug. 15, 1630, Mercurius Germaniae, p. 43, in the Argonautica Gustaviana. 
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Union, the march of Spinola from the Spanish Netherlands 
into the Palatinate, and their own efforts to keep a close 
watch upon the movements of the latter, lest they themselves 
be attacked,— all these, far more than the affairs of the West 
Indies, occupied during this year the attention of their High 
Mightinesses . 117 Yet it is perhaps worthy of note that in 
August, the king of England having twenty ships ready 
for an expedition against the Mediterranean pirates, they 
urged him rather to employ them in an attack upon the 
Spanish treasure-house in the Indies, and so compel the re- 
call of Spinola from the Palatinate . 118 

On the 13th of April Usselinx presented to the States 
General a long discourse upon the principal differences be- 
tween his charter and that now virtually decided on, in which 
he argues vigorously in support of his own projects, and inci- 
dentally sets forth the inexpediency of giving attacks upon 
Brazil and upon the silver fleet an important place among 
the designs of the company, since the hope of valuable 
assistance from either Portuguese, Jews, or blacks was vain, 
and the chances of capturing the annual fleets were too 
uncertain for reliance. 110 But neither this nor an amended 
draft given in later, nor a subsequent remonstrance, seems 
to have had any effect. 180 During the summer — the same 
summer in which the Pilgrim Fathers were departing from 
Holland, — he prepared and, between the middle of August 
and the middle of November, gave in to the States a paper 
in which he adopted a tone somewhat more favorable to 
the warlike views held by others, though at the same time 


11T Vervou, Aenteekeningen, pp. 233-272 passim, Gindely, iii, p. 53, 6S- 
7i,29<>. 

118 Gardiner, Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage, L, p. 341. 

. IM This paper (Albany copies, B. 1 : 1) bears the title, a misnomer so far as 
length is concerned, Corte aenwy singe van de voomaemste verschillen tus- 
schen *t concept van octroy of West Indien dat bij de Hoog Mogende Heeren, 
mynheexen de Staaten Generael inde maent van Febmario anno 1619, aen de 
respective Provincien is gesonden ende tgene daema by de gecommitteerde 
nit de groote Zee Steden van Hollandt ende Westvrieslandt is beraemt. It has 
been printed by Van Rees as Appendix iii, to voL ii, pp. 408-432. 

190 Resolutions of the States General, May 5, July 22, Dec. 5, 1620. 
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he adhered to his opinions as to the company’s govern- 
ment. 191 He urged in this paper that the Spaniards would 
make every effort to defer the erection of such a company 
until the ending of the truce, that then it would prove diffi- 
cult to start it, and that therefore it ought to be taken in 
hand at once, in order to secure sufficient resources to make 
the attack on the Spanish possessions in the Indies an 
effectual one ; the more, that the Spaniards now had occu- 
pation in Germany. Directors, he thought, ought not to be 
chosen till all the subscriptions were in, jior ought the 
progress of the affair to be endangered by fruitless waiting 
for unanimity upon the question of the inclusion of the 
salt trade, about which certain cities of North Holland, 
especially Hoorn, were at this time making much diffi- 
culty. 199 

There were still other difficulties about conceding the 
possession of a fifth chamber to Friesland and Groningen, 
about the. subsidy to be given by the States General and 
their share of the profits, and about exemption from tolls. 
Certain of the other provinces upheld Usselinx’s plan of a 
Council of the Indies, but the States of Holland effectually 
opposed it. As to his plan for allowing foreign princes or 
states to subscribe and be represented by a director, it was 
compromised by allowing them to subscribe in the name of 
some citizen of the United Provinces. A fifth chamber, to 


121 This paper is summarized in an unpublished memorial of Feb. 24, 1623 
(Hague Archives). Its date is fixed by the phrases “ Met dit werck voort te 
vaeren dewijle d’oorloge in Duytselandt was ontsteken ende den Spagniaert 
daer werck hadde ; quaeme sijne Mayesteyt van Bohemen te boven soo souden 
wij,” etc., whence it appears to have been written after Spinola's march on 
Mainz and before the battle of the White Hill. It is stated to have been 
afterward printed ; perhaps it is identical with the “ boeck, n° 30, in handen 
van den heer Advokaet Wevelinckhoven . . . gestelt om te corrigeren of 
det het mochte gedruckt worden,” mentioned in the Memorie aenwysende of 
Oct. 3 , 1644, Van Rees, ii., p. 464. It does not seem to correspond with 
any thing in Tiele or Van der Wulp. 1 ought to add that it is not quite certain 
from Usselinx’s words that all the above arguments were used in this one dis- 
course. In the same unpublished memorial he speaks also of a memorial 
handed in in September, 1620. 

122 Arend, Algemeene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, iii : 3 » PP* 666-71. 
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have one ninth of the capital, was at last reluctantly con- 
ceded to Friesland and Groningen ; but it was resolved not 
to allow them to make this a precedent for claiming similar 
privileges in the East India Company, when the time came 
for the renewal of its charter, the discussions in regard 
to which had much effect in delaying the formation of the 
West India Company and some influence upon the pro- 
visions of its charter. 11 ’ 

By October those provisions were regarded as fully de- 
termined, and it remained only to decide upon the best 
means of getting subscriptions and setting the company in 
motion. The deliberations and delays in regard to these 
matters, the consultations with experts, the composing of 
still remaining differences, occupied the entire winter ; and 
even when May 1, 1621, had been fixed upon as the day for 
the issue of the charter, and orders had been given to choose 
directors, a sudden difficulty with Zealand, which claimed 
compensation for the absorption of its tobacco plantation 
upon the Amazon, together with a desire to get substantial 
help from the East India Company, caused a postponement. 
It was accordingly on the third of June, 1621, that the com- 
pany for which Usselinx had so long labored, finally came 
into being, though in a form widely differing from that 
which he had desired. 1 * 4 

Aside from such readjustment as the addition of a fifth 
chamber made necessary, the charter finally adopted was 
nearly identical with the draught already described, which 
the maritime towns had prepared. The duration of the 
patent was fixed at twenty-four years, instead of forty-eight ; 
the renewal of the directors was to be carried out by lot ; 
there was to be a govemor-in-chief of the company’s colo- 

m Resolutions of Holland and West Friesland, March 4, 12, x8, 20, Aug. 
14, Sept 19, Dec. 19, 162a Laspeyres, Volkswirthscliaftlirlie Ansoliaiinngen, 
PP- 67 - 73 . 

m F. Vervou, Aenteekeningea, p. 267. Resolutions of Holland and 
West Friesland, Oct 15, Nov. 6 , Dec. 4, 18, 19, 1620, Jan. 7, 21, 22, 24, 
March 9, Apr. 8, 20, May 26, 1621, and one whidi comes to me from Leiden 
dated June 26, 1621, but which, from its contents, must be of date between June 
9th and June 15th. 
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nial possessions ; and the promise of subsidy from the States 
was made unconditional. 1 ” 

One of the provisions of this charter has be en so thoroughly 
misunderstood that a brief digression, to set forth its real 
meaning, may perhaps be forgiven, as it not only has an 
important bearing on the history of N ew Netherland, but 
also furnishes a curious illustration of carelessness of research 
on the part of historical writers, and of their habit of follow- 
ing one another, as the saying is, like sheep over a wall. 1 ” 

The second article of the charter, among other provisions, 
contains the following : “ Moreover, they may advance the 
peopling of fruitful and unsettled parts, and do all that the 
service of these lands, and the profit and increase of trade 
shall require.” 137 Now, in Appendix A, of O’Callaghan’s 
“ New Netherland,” vol. i., this quite different translation 
appears: “ Moreover, they must advance the peopling of those 
fruitful and unsettled parts, and do all that the service of 
those countries,” etc., “ shall require.” This represents it as 
obligatory upon the company to do what in reality it was 
simply permitted to do, if it chose ; and makes a reference 
to definite “ parts,” where the charter contains none. Any 
one familiar with the phraseology of Dutch public papers of 
that time, and noticing the context here, will further conclude 
that “ der Landen ” refers to the United Provinces, and not 
to future colonies, for whose interests n either States nor 
company would be likely in that age to take quite so much 
care in advance. It is of some importance that the unfor- 
tunate and much-abused company should be thus vindicated 

185 A copy of the printed Octroy, 1621, is in the Library of Congress. 

1SA The fact that I have spoken of this before, in an article on the “Origin 
and Development of the Municipal Government of JSew York City,” pub- 
lished in the Magazine of American History for May, 1882, makes me only 
the more desirous to speak of it now again ; for, throogli the loss of a corrected 
proof in the mail, what I then tried to say on this point came out in so man- 
gled a form as to be scarcely intelligible. 

127 “ Voorts populatie van vruchtbare ende onbewoonde Quartieren mogen 
bevorderen ende alles doen dat den dienst der Landen,” etc. , “sal vereysschen. ” 
This provision occurred, in almost the same words, in the maritime cities’ 
draught, and in that of Usselinx (in which it formed part of Art. lv.); also in 
that of 1606 (Meteren, p. 527 d). 
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from the charge of breach of their charter, added to the indis- 
putable one of mismanagement, for on the above mistransla- 
tion have been founded statements in popular works to the 
effect that the company pledged themselves to colonize the 
new territories* 

The note at the foot of p. 91 of O’Callaghan, which directs 
attention to this appendix, is as follows : 

“ For this charter, see Appendix A.; also, De Laet, Hist, 
ofte Jaerlyck Verhael. Aitzema, Histone, I., 62; Johan 
Thasseus* [sic] Zeepolitie; ‘een seer net ende curieus 
Boeck,’ says Aitzema ; Hazard’s State Papers, i., 121. 
Groot Placaet Boek, i., 566.” 

Now the Octroy, edition of 1621, the Octroy mette Am- 
pliatien, and Accoord, of 1642, De Laet, Aitzema, and Tjas- 
sens, all agree in giving the text as above translated. The 
mistranslations are, however, to be found word for word in 
Hazard, who also, in the Accoord, for Article xi., which re- 
fers to the qualifications of Principal Adventurers in the 
company, inserts by mistake the entirely irrelevant Article 
xi. of the Octroy, which peculiarity we see repeated in 
O’Callaghan, i., App. B. This fact (strengthened perhaps 
by the slight inaccuracy of the quotation from Aitzema, 
above) makes one suspect that Dr, O’Callaghan did not look 
at, or at least did not carefully examine, the Dutch authori- 
ties which he cites, but that the translation, modestly placed 
after them, is the real source of his own translation, the 
same throughout as Hazard’s. Other writers have followed 
him, as he followed Hazard ; and the company has paid the 
penalty. 128 

But to return to Usselinx. The final issue of the charter 
did not stop his efforts to have it amended; that same 
month he presented to the States General two remon- 

m £. g., Mrs. Martha J. Lamb says, in her History of New York City, i., 
p. 46 : 14 In the newly-drafted constitution of the West India Company was a 
clause by which the corporation would be obligated to people the so-called 
Dutch territory of North America.” Yet in the note at the foot of p. 47, she 
also refers to De Laet. The same error is repeated in the last history of New 
York, that by Hon. Ellis 5 , Roberts, in the American Commonwealth series, 

i-,p. 32. 
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strances upon the subject, particularly requesting in the case 
of the second that it be discussed and resolved upon in the 
presence of His Excellency. 199 We cannot help smiling at 
his urgency, and may well believe that the States were 
thoroughly wearied by his importunity. But on the other 
hand it affords some evidence of a character essentially 
high-minded and unselfish, that we see him, in spite of the 
fact that his plans had been rejected, devoting himself at 
once, this very summer, to furthering the interests of the 
company by collecting subscriptions for it. In October he 
reports that he has obtained subscriptions to the amount of 
40,000 guilders, and promises of 600,000 more. But, he 
says, to get an amount that shall be really adequate, it will 
be necessary to make changes in the charter ; and he pro- 
ceeds again to urge the amendments he had suggested in his 
paper of a year before, and, as that memorial is short (it 
covers forty-three pages of foolscap in the copy at Albany), 
he wishes it might now be read again. 190 The occasion 
which Usselinx took for making this report was a meeting 
of some of the managers of the West India Company for 
consultation as to the undertaking. It is plain from the 
resolutions of Holland during this part of the year that little 
progress had yet been made. Traders to Guinea and to 
Virginia, i. e. y to the region of the 1 Hudson River, received 
permission to continue, up to the next July, their voyages 
to regions embraced within the company’s patent, and 
though arrangements were decided on for the election of di- 
rectors, and efforts made to come to some accommodation 
with the cities of North Holland upon the salt trade, little 
more was actually done than to enjoin all officials to use 
their influence in urging more rapid subscriptions. 191 

To Usselinx, with his strong sympathy for the poor, to 


139 Resolutions of the States General, June 5, 10, 1621. 

130 Unpublished memorial, dated Oct 7, 1621, a copy of which is at Albany 
(B. 1 : 2). Resolutions of States General, Oct. 7, 1621 (Hague MSS.), Nov. 
1 (Albany). 

181 Resolutions of Holland and West Friesland, Sept 8, 13, 22, 28, 30, Oct 
13, Dec. 2, 16, 17, 1621. 
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give any company a monopoly of the salt trade seemed a 
monstrous sacrifice of the interests of the country at large 
to those of a few self-seeking merchants ; he opposed the 
project strongly in three memorials this winter, urging that 
the damage to the interests of the country as a whole would 
not, as was asserted, be compensated by the additional sub- 
scriptions which would be attracted to the company by this 
increase of its chances of profit. 1 ” But one who is writing 

188 The memorials of Dec. 3, 1621 and Jan. 21, 1622 are printed in Van 
Rees, vol. ii., pp. 433-440 ; Mercurius Geimaniae, p. 43. A previous 
memorial of Nov. 6th seems to have been lost. It is mentioned in the unpub- 
lished memorial of June 15, 1622 (Albany, B. 1 : 9), and in the Resolutions of 
the States-General, Nov. 11, 1621 (Hague MSS.). Laspeyres, p. 75, thinks 
that on this point Usselinx expresses one view in his memorials to the States 
General and another in pamphlets addressed to the people ; but there are not, 
in my opinion, sufficient reasons for attributing to Usselinx the anonymous 
pamphlets to which he refers. This may be as good a place as any for giving 
my reasons for not attributing to Usselinx certain pamphlets which Prof. Las- 
peyres, either in his bibliography or on p. 75 (the inclusion of B. 53 in his in- 
dex at p. 330 is, I am sure, a misprint for B. 55), assigns to him. These are six 
in number : Anderde Discours by Forma van Missieve, 1622, Lasp. 32, 
Asher 95, Tiele 1931 ; Derde Discours by Forma van Missive, 1622, Lasp. 33, 
Asher 96, Tide 1932 ; Levendich Discours vant ghemeyne Lants Welvaert, 
1622, L. 40, A. 99, T. 1933 ; Voortganck van de W. I. Compagnie, 1623, L. 
54, A. 100, T. 1984 ; Redenen waeromme de W. I. Co. dient te trachten het 
Land van Brazilien den Con. v. Sp. te ontmachtigen, 1624 ; Examen over het 
Vertooch, 1637, T. 2607, 2608. Let me remark in the first place that the 
enumeration of his writings, printed and unprinted, which Usselinx makes in 
his memorial of Oct. 3, 1644, Van Rees, ii., 461-475, is so full that the pre- 
sumption is against induding any pamphlets not there mentioned, though the 
Korte Onderrichtinghe and Politiicq Discours are evidently his. 

The Anderde Discours I reject because, first, the writer's style is not quite 
that of Usselinx ; second, he argues much in behalf of the East India Com- 
pany, which Usselinx would not have done ; third, he shows that he knew Si- 
bylla, Duchess of Cleves, and Count Bucquoy, and I think we should know of 
it otherwise if Usselinx did ; again, because he at times follows very dosely, 
showing little originality, the arguments of the first Missive or Discours of 
1621, to which his is a second (Tiele 1869, 1870) ; but chiefly because in that 
first Missive, of which Laspeyres (p. 295, No. 32) does not know, at pp. 13-21, 
the writer copies almost entirely the exposition of the West India trade which 
Usselinx gave in his Vertoogh hoe nootwendich in 1608 ; that he should not 
only submit to this without protest, but write an approving and supplementary 
pamphlet, is hard for any acquaintance of Usselinx to believe. The Derde 
Discours argues that the salt trade should be included, and that the directors 
should be chosen by the provincial States ; views exactly contrary to those of 
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the history, not of the company, but of Usselinx, need not 
follow this matter of the salt trade further than to say that 
it was in fact, so far as Punta de Araya was concerned, in- 
cluded in the charter, and that the dissensions with Hoorn 
thence arising were not allayed during the remaining period 
of his stay in his native country. 188 

Another matter, of greater importance to the subsequent 
history of the company, comes also into prominence in one 
of these memorials. This is the project of an expedition 
for the conquest of Brazil, and the arguments urged against 
it by Usselinx at this and other times are worthy of atten- 
tion. 184 At the time, he tells us later, the women at the 
wash-benches and the children in the lanes were already 
talking of its advantages ; but he stoutly opposed it in seven 

Usselinx. If my arguments against the Anderde Discours are sound, we must 
also reject the Levendich Discours. I know of no copy in this country ; but 
through the kindness of Dr. du Rieu, librarian of the University of Leiden, I 
have been provided with a transcript of it ; it is plainly by the writer of the 
Anderde Discours, and apparently by an Antwerper. As to the Voortganck, it 
is too distinctly modest, and not bright and interesting enough in style, nor 
does it display sufficiently detailed knowledge of the subject; the printer’s 
preface indicates a stockholder as the author ; Van Rees, ii., p. 133, n. 2, has 
given still other reasons. The Redenen waeromme cannot be attributed to 
Usselinx. For by the title it is a part of the proposals made to the prince and 
a committee of the States General on April 4, 5, 6, 1623, by Jan Andries 
Moerbeeck ; and if this is argued to be a pseudonym of Usselinx, a preface 
signed Sept. 6, 1624, when he was out of the country, is enough to disprove it. 
Moreover, he was opposed to attacking Brazil ; and there are other contradic- 
tions. See also Van Rees, ii., p. 182, n. 1. As to the Examen, I can only 
say that it does not sound to me like Usselinx's writing. 

188 Resolutions of Holland and West Friesland, Jan. 10, 18, 21, 24, March 
23, April 13, 14, 19, 20, 21, 23, 26, 28, May 3, 6, 12, 13, Sept. 27, Oct. 26, 
1622 ; March 9, Dec. 5, 1623 ; May 14, July 17, 1624. The patent of June 
10, 1622, granting the inclusion of the salt trade, is given in De Laet, Histone 
ofte Jaerlijck Verhael, where may also be found an additional charter of Feb. 
23, 1623, confirming this and slightly amending the form of government, and 
the regulations made June 21, 1623, by agreement between the directors and 
the principal stockholders. 

184 Corte aenwysinge of Apr. 13, 1620, Van Rees, ii. p. 419 ; memorial 
of Jan. 21, 1622, id., pp. 437, 438 ; unpublished memorial of Feb. 24, 1623, 
(Hague MSS.) ; another of June 4, 1622, is there alluded to ; the Anhang 
dieses aussfahrlichen Berichts, in Arg. Gust., pp. 44, 45 ; Mercurius Ger- 
man iae, p. 17. 
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or eight memorials, declaring that it was not a thing to be 
undertaken with a small force, u no cat to be taken hold of 
without gloves,” being the strongest part of the king’s 
dominions. To obtain it would be a good thing; but to 
attack it with a few troops would only secure to them the 
ashes of plantations, with the certainty of an expensive war 
by sea and land to maintain the slight foothold acquired. 
They need not expect that the Portuguese would, out of 
enmity to the Spaniards, side with the heretic Netherland- 
er, since thus they would cut themselves off from their own 
native country; nor look for assistance from their slaves; 
nor put any trust in the promises made there by the Jews, a 
race “ faithless and pusillanimous, enemies to all the world 
and especially to all Christians, caring not whose house 
bums so long as they may warm themselves at the coals,” 
who “ would rather see a hundred thousand Christians per- 
ish than suffer the loss of a hundred crowns.” It will be 
seen that Usselinx had not lost the vigorous intolerance of 
his youth ; but neither, on the other hand, had he lost his 
insight ; the difficulties of which he speaks are to a great 
extent the very ones which caused the failure of the first 
Dutch attack on Brazil, and indeed in part the same which 
eventually brought to an unsuccessful issue the longer occu- 
pation which ensued upon the expedition of 1630/** 

But the affairs of the company were already quite out of 
the control of Usselinx. The States General and the States 
of Holland seem to have read with commendable patience 
the seventeen or eighteen memorials which he sent in this 
year, and gave him audience at least four times ; but they 
rejected all suggestions of change in the charter. 1W Most of 

1M Asher, pp. xxi-xxiii. ; Van Rees, ii., pp. 180-212, passim. It is, from 
what has been said, evidently a mistake to attribute to Usselinx the Advies tot 
Aanbeveling van de Verovering van BraziliS door de W. I. Co., printed in the 
Kronijk of the Historisch Genootschap te Utrecht, 27 (1871), pp. 228-256, 
dated Amsterdam, Sept. 12, 1622. The editors say that its arguments are con- 
trary indeed to the opinions held by Usselinx in 1620, but that by 1622 the re- 
newal of the war had changed matters. But they are directly contrary also to 
what I have shown to have been his opinions in Jan. and June, 1622, in Feb- 
ruary, 1623, and in 1625 ; see preceding note. 

1U As to the memorials, see that of Nov., 1622, Van Rees, ii., p. 454 ; eight 
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his efforts with them this year were devoted to securing a 
recompense for the services which he had rendered to the 
country. He expatiates repeatedly upon the magnitude of 
those services ; he hints that he has secrets to reveal of the 
highest importance to the success of the company, that in- 
deed he has withheld the best suggestions, which will be 
divulged only when his claims are settled. Those claims 
were certainly not small, though, as he points out in an un- 
published memorial, “ the Indies have given Spain dukes, 
marquises, counts, knights, nobles, and rich men,” or grand- 
ees. What he desired was, first, two per cent, of all the 
conditional subscriptions he might obtain, and four per cent, 
of the subscriptions secured unconditionally ; as the capital 
was intended to be of ten million guilders, and did in fact 
at the outset reach six millions, this alone was a large sum. 
Second, he desired to have ten per cent, of the net revenue 
to the state from the West Indies, otherwise than from the 
state subsidy ; the king of Spain, he says, sometimes gives 
his governors twenty per cent. He desired, thirdly, to be 
assured of one half of all the brokerage of the company’s 
business ; and finally, to have suitable employment as their 
agent. 

These claims, first made to the States General in January, 
were repeated to the States of Holland in April, with an ad- 
ditional request for three thousand guilders in advance. 
The States of Holland, warned by the Prince of Orange that 
this man could do them much service if well treated and 
much harm otherwise, resolved with characteristic caution 
to see what could be done for him without burdening the 
state and to consult with the other provinces as to what 
provision should be made, and meanwhile gave him a thou- 
sand guilders in cash. He thought they were on the point 
of agreeing to his terms ; but, as so often, his expectations 
proved over-sanguine, and a few months later he is glad to 

(or nine) of the memorials of this year are still extant ; Bibliography, II., Nos. 
7-15. The hearings were in January (Albany MSS., B. 1 : 9) ; in April 
(Resolutions of Holland, Apr. 14th) ; in June (Resolutions of States General, 
June 23d), (Hague MSS.) ; and in September {ibid. } Sept. 9th). 
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reduce the first item of his claim to two per cent, of what 
was subscribed above five millions, and to accept the profits 
which such a part of the stock might obtain, instead of the 
principal ; also to receive, instead of half the brokerage, one 
fourth, less the costs. At the same time he expressed his 
unwillingness to go on collecting subscriptions, and his be- 
lief that no adequate amount would be subscribed, (only two 
millions had yet been obtained), unless the constitution of the 
company was amended as he wished it to be. This he de- 
clared could be done (by a process of very loose construction, 
it must be said) without altering the terms of the charter 
already granted. m 

How low the fortunes of Usselinx had at this time sunk 
may be seen from the fact that, desiring to strengthen his 
applications by securing the influence of Prince Maurice, as 
well as to lay before him his suggestions as to the manage- 
ment of the company, he had to ask the States General for 
the small sum of one hundred and fifty guilders ($60) for his 
journey to the Prince. A day or two later he urges that 
after all his labors he be not left in so poor a condition as 
during these last two years, but at least his expenses paid. 
They had given him the hundred and fifty guilders, but as to 
any thing further, they resolved that he should first go to 
His Excellency ; if the latter's approval were secured, they 
would see what could be done. 1 ” The Prince was at this 
time with the army in the southern part of the country, 
where he had been watching the operations of Spinola in 
his siege of Bergen-op-Zoom. For the truce had ended a 


m Memorial of Jan. 22, 1622, Van Rees, ii, App, vi., pp. 440-442 ; Resolu- 
tions of Holland and West Friesland, Apr. 20th, 23d, (Mr. Berg v. Dussen Muil- 
kerfc, Gids, 1849, r » PP- 7 ° 9 » 7 J 0 > mentions these as of April 19th, 26th) ; Sum- 
marische Erzehlung, in Arg. Gust, p. 53 ; Resolutions of States General, June 
15th ; unpublished memorial of that date, Albany B. 1:9; three undated 
memorials, printed in Van Rees, ii., as Appendices vii., viii., ix., pp. 442-453, 
and identical with Alb. B. 1:8, and B. 1 : 6, and B. 1 : 7, respectively. Inter- 
nal evidence and the name of the chairman to whom two of them are addressed, 
taken in connection with the resolution of the States General on June 23d 
(Hague MSS.), make it necessary to assign June, 1622, as their date (Biblio- 
graphical Appendix, II., Nos. 9, io, 11). 
w Resolutions of the States General, Aug. 2, 4, 1622. 
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year before, and the United Provinces were now completely 
drawn into the great European conflict. The army of the 
archduchess had attacked Juliers successfully, and Sluys un- 
successfully. Count Frederick Henry had ravaged Brabant, 
and in July of this year Spinola had formed the siege of 
Berg. When Usselinx reached Prince Maurice, the latter 
was at Gravenweerd (now Schenkenschanz, near Cleve), away 
from the main body of his army, watching Cordova ; and 
Count Mansfeld and Christian of Brunswick, with the army 
which the fugitive king of Bohemia had dismissed and the 
States had temporarily engaged, were already on their way to 
assist him and raise the siege of Berg, cutting their way 
through Cordova’s forces at Fleurus on the 29th of August. 189 
It was on the next day that Usselinx received from the 
Prince the letter he desired ; and at once he returned with it 
to the Hague. The letter requested the States to take such 
action as they thought fit upon the suggestions made by the 
petitioner, and urged them, in view of his great labors and 
services in behalf of the company, still continued with so 
much zeal, to give him some suitable recompense. 140 

But the recommendation had no further result than the 
appointment of a committee, a reference of the matter to the 
States of Holland, or to the directors of the company, recently 
elected against his advice, and an attempt to elicit information 
from him as to collecting subscriptions, at which he seems to 
have been thought especially skilful. Finally, in November, 


m Gindely, Geschichte des dreissigjfihrigen Krieges, iv., pp. 375-7; Opel, 
Der niedersichsisch-danische Krieg, i., pp. 370-3; Le Clerc, Histoire des 
Pais-Bas, ii., pp. 76-80; F. Halma, Tooneel der vereen. Ned., s. v. 
Gravenwaerdt 

140 The stadtholder's letter is given in full, in Dutch, in the Octroy ofte 
Privilegie, of 1627, and as Appendix C to the AuszfQhrlicher Bericht, in Arg. 
Gust., p. 55; in German translation in the Auszftthrlicher Bericht of 1626; 
in Swedish translation in the VthfOrligh FOrklaring of 1626. A summary is in 
the Resolutions of the States General, Sept 1, 1622 (Hague MSS.). In the 
Memorie aenwysende of Oct 3, 1644, Van Rees, ii., p. 472, a letter from the 
Prince dated Gravenweerd, Sept. 17, 1622, is referred to ; but it would appear 
from Gardiner, Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage, ii., p. 228, that by 
that time Maurice was at Breda ; probably then the letter in Arg. Gust is 
meant but misdated. 
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they gave him six hundred guilders, in confidence that he 
would do all he could to get subscribers under the present 
charter; and agreed to recompense him according to the 
amounts obtained. He replied that he would do what he 
could, if they would at least pay him the thousand guilders 
promised in July, 1620, which it seems they had never done ; 
but he once more expressed himself as having little hope of 
getting adequate subscriptions unless his amendments were 
adopted. He was willing, if they would give him regular em- 
ployment, to make valuable disclosures to them ; for, in the 
course of thirty years spent in the study of the subject, he had 
gathered information which others, even if they had visited 
those countries, did not possess. In a memorial exceptionally 
long even among those written by him, which he presented a 
little later, he compares the rewards he had requested with 
those given to Columbus, who had been made admiral and 
governor of all the lands he should discover, with the right 
to one tenth of the revenues thence derived ; he disclaim^ 
however, any intention to compare himself with Columbus, 
though at the same time he reminds those to whom the paper 
was addressed with how much uncertainty, and indeed mis- 
apprehension, the expedition of Columbus had been under- 
taken. 141 

Their High Mightinesses no doubt resolved that, however 
apt his comparison of himself with Columbus might be, 
their suitor did not suffer from lack of certainty as to his 
views ; they must have thought him opinionated, importu- 
nate, tedious, intractable. Yet his real willingness, in spite 
of all his clamor for pay, to be of use to the company, is 
evinced by an anonymous pamphlet published in two edi- 
tions in the earlier part of this last year, of which there can 
be little doubt that he was the author. It is entitled “ Brief 
Exposition and Exhortation to all Lovers of the Fatherland, 

141 Resolutions of the States General, Sept 9, 33, Oct 8, 26, Nov. 3, Dec. 
2<^ 1622, Feb. 16, March 22, 1623 ; of Holland, July 26, 1622. Memorial 
erf the beginning of November, Van Rees, ii., Appendices 2. and xt, pp. 453-6; 
unpublished memorials of Nov. 6 , 1623 (Albany, B. 1: 11), and Feb. 24, 1623 
(Hague MSS.); Mercnrins Germanise, p. 47, in Axg. Gust 
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to subscribe liberally to the West India Company,” 14# and 
was printed at the Elzevier press. Speaking of the dissatis- 
faction with the constitution of the company, which was de- 
terring some from subscribing, the writer declines to discuss 
this point, as the government had fixed the constitution after 
full deliberation ; but he reminds such persons that amend- 
ments, if they are really reasonable, can be secured subse- 
quently. For the rest, the pamphlet, though it has not the 
literary merit of those published in 1608, is a strong and able 
presentation of the company’s cause. In a simple and 
straightforward manner he shows how useful such a company 
will be to the state, and how entirely adequate are the re- 
sources of the country to the work proposed, provided the 
rich subscribe as liberally as the poor have done. He ex- 
hibits the advantages which the successful establishment of 
the company will bring to shipwrights, etc., to sailors, to 
colonists, to traders and investors generally, and sets forth 
with especial emphasis the resources for trade possessed by 
the West Indian regions. 

There is another anonymous pamphlet of this same year 
which may with good reason be ascribed to Usselinx. It is 
entitled : “ Political Discourse on the Well-being of these 
United Provinces, now again at open war with their 
enemy,” 149 and was occasioned by a quaerihir or interroga- 

143 Korte Onderrichtinghe ende vennaeninge aen alle liefhebbers des 
Yaderlandts, om liberal! jcken te teeckenen inde West-Indische Compagnei, 
etc. For full title, see Bibliographical Appendix, I., Nos. 8, 9. For an oppor- 
tunity to examine this pamphlet, I am indebted to the kindness of Mrs. John 
Carter Brown and J. Nicholas Brown, Esq., of Providence, R. I. Laspeyres 
first attributed it to Usselinx, (BibL, No. 39) ; and internal evidence supports 
this. The date is fixed to the earlier part of the year by the conclusion of the 
“ Extract uyt de Waerschouwinghe by de ghemeyne Directeurs ghedaen,” 
which occupies the last page ; viz., that after the last of next July, directors 
shall be chosen. They were chosen in the autumn of 1622 ; Asher, p. 52 ; 
Resolutions of Holland, Oct 26, 1622. 

148 Politiicq Discours, Over den welstandt van dese vereenichde Provintien nu 
wederomme, etc. For full title, see Bibliographical Appendix, I., Nos. io, n. 
For a transcript of this pamphlet, I am indebted to Dr. W. N. du Rieu, libra- 
rian of the university of Leiden ; I do not know that there is any copy in this 
country. It was attributed to Usselinx by Laspeyres, (BibL, No. 46) ; this 
seems correct, for in the W&erschouwinge over den Treves, p. 12, {ed, of 
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toiy, which had fallen into the author’s hands, wherein some 
one of the opposite party sought by pointed questions to 
urge that to continue the truce would be much better than 
to resume war. Accordingly the writer proceeds to show 
that the country had been in a most flourishing state before 
the truce, that the enemy had inveigled the States into the 
truce as the best means of undermining their power, had fos- 
tered the internal dissensions of the Dutch during the truce, 
and derived all the advantage from it, the prosperity of the 
Netherlands meanwhile declining. Then follows an appeal 
to prosecute the war energetically and patriotically, particu- 
larly by sea ; and especially “ to carry out the heroic design 
of the West India Company,” the advantages of which are 
urged with arguments which are already familiar to us, and 
which, it must be said, are much more satisfying than the 
author’s reasonings upon recent political history and matters 
of state, which were plainly ultra crepidam , and which he 
surveys with much prejudice and little insight. 

But in his plans for the company, it was still trade upon which 
the mind of Usselinx was chiefly set. He does not think all 
naval and military expeditions on the part of the company 
to be necessarily inexpedient ; indeed he seems to have plan- 
ned one against Peru. But he generally opposes those sug- 
gested by others, as based upon too small estimates of the 
power of Spain in those regions and of the forces which will 
be necessary in order to overcome it, and gives, in one of his 
memorials, a dramatic account of the way in which he con- 
futed a sciolist who presumed to suggest such an expedition 
without having devoted thirty years to the subject. The 
man, who had lived twenty-four years in Peru, was talking 
of the riches of that country, and declared that he had fre- 
quently advised that, in order to get hold of all this wealth, 
six or seven ships be sent around into the Pacific Ocean to 
fall upon the annual silver fleet as it went from Callao to Pan- 
ama. Usselinx at once showed him, by the example of 
Spilbergen’s voyage, how such an enterprise, even if success- 

iL + 30 pp.) Usselinx mentions a discourse published by him after the truce, 
in which he showed how disastrous its effects had been. 
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ful, would only put the Spaniards on their guard, without 
inflicting any serious damage upon them. He proved to 
him how difficult it would be to make such an attack secretly, 
how easily it could be evaded, how hard it would be for the 
Dutch ships, which could not ordinarily pass the Straits of 
Magellan before February or March, to intercept the silver 
fleet, which left the port of Lima in May. The man acknowl- 
edged that Usselinx was right, and said that he had not 
thought of these things, but that it would be a good thing 
if it could be done. “ Whereupon, ” says the indignant Us- 
selinx, “ I answered in amazement, 1 How can people talk so 
lightly about a matter of so much importance, and advocate 
things they have so little considered ; and now you yourself 
have acknowledged that the Spaniard ordinarily has a fleet 
of twelve ships there, and can at need bring up eight or ten 
thousand infantry and a thousand or fifteen hundred cavalry, 
so that you can plainly see that operations so expensive and 
so remote cannot be built on so slight foundations 1 ; whereby 
your High Mightinesses see how people can make an affair 
seem either great or small, to suit their designs ; ” the ob- 
vious inference being that they had better give their exclu- 
sive confidence to the undersigned Willem Usselinx. 344 

V.— WITHDRAWAL FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 

Nos patriae fines et dnlda linquimus arva ; 

Nos patriam fugimus. 

— Virg. Ed. L, 3, 4. 

It was very hard for Usselinx to give up hope of obtaining 
what he thought to be his just dues, or to consider any rebuff 
as final. But even to his sanguine and persistent mind it 
began to look as if the end were nearly reached. He was 
stiff confident that the main cause of the delay in satisfying 
him was, that he knew too much of the matter and his en- 
emies too little ; that his enemies consisted of Spain and its 
adherents, Papists and Arminians, the envious, the selfishly 
interested, and those who entertained a prejudice against his 

144 Unpublished memorials of June 15, 1622 (Albany, B. 1 : 9) and Feb. 24, 
1623 (Hague MSS.). 
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judgment in such a matter because he had not been success- 
ful in managing his own property. But his confidence of 
success in making head against such an array of opponents 
at present was manifestly decreased, though he hoped that 
“by and by, when the bad humors in Holland were evacu- 
ated, ” he might get his dues. But under the present circum- 
stances, he tells us, he resolved to give them no more advice, 
still less reveal any secrets; for though he had presented 
to them more than a hundred memorials and had as many 
conferences with them, he had not told them in full where it 
was best to begin the operations of the company ; his views 
on that point had only been read aloud to them in his 
presence. 

A hindrance of especial consequence throughout these 
negotiations had been the frequent changes of personnel of 
the committees. The pensionaries, syndics, and secretaries 
of towns were, to be sure, mostly permanent ; “ but their 
wisdom,” says Usselinx, “was chiefly Latin, they were full 
of prejudices, and when the committees, whose wisdom was 
chiefly in their purses, assembled, these persuaded them that 
it was of no use to read my writings, since I had no Latin 
wisdom nor understanding in my purse. So they went back 
and persuaded their principals that cucumbers were lanterns.” 
As an instance of the way in which such rotation in the rep- 
resentative bodies brought him delay and disappointment, 
he relates that at one time (it was probably in April, 1622), 
in the States of Holland, sixteen out of the nineteen votes 
were cast in his favor ; but that one of the committee had to 
go away, and another was by the factionists put in his place, 
who was an enemy to Usselinx because he would persist in 
forwarding the business of the company, and because he had 
learned of the treasonable correspondence of some of them 
and told the Prince of it. Whereupon this one, having charge 
of the report, caused the final decision to be unfavorable. 
Another obstacle arose from their having caused the direc- 
tors of the company to be chosen prematurely, as he thought ; 
and the directors proved indisposed to favor his Haimc, 
■especially, it would seem, after the States General had, 
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much to his vexation, shown them certain letters received 
from him. 34 * 

With the summer of 1623 the limit of the projector s pa- 
tience was reached. The States General, after trying to 
induce him to accept, in lieu of his claims, a salary of four 
thousand guilders per annum as agent in collecting subscrip- 
tions, concluded to wait till the meeting of the governing 
board of the company (the Nineteen) at the Hague. Then 
ensued several conferences, in which Usselinx proposed, as 
his ultimatum, that he should receive two per cent, of all 
subscriptions he got beyond five millions, one fifteenth of all 
the profits the state should derive from the company, and 
one fourth of the brokerage. The States refused the first 
and second, but, sensible of the service he might yet do them, 
resolved to refer the third request favorably to the Nineteen, 
to give him six hundred pounds of forty groats, and promise 
him more if he succeeded well. But he adhered to his pre- 
vious demands and refused to make further disclosures unless 
these were satisfied, being unwilling, as he phrased it, to 
shoot away all his arrows. About the same time the States 
of Holland finally refused him redress. 144 

It remained only to make one last effort. In August, 
1623, Usselinx prepared a summary statement of all the ser- 
vices he had done the country in the matter of the West 
India Company, to be handed in to the States General. He 
names witnesses who can substantiate all his statements, and 
asks : first, whether they will not trust so good witnesses and 

145 Anhang dieses aussftthrlichen Berichts, in Arg. Gust., pp. 47, 48 ; the 
two unpublished memorials just referred to, note 140. The letters mentioned 
were dated Oct. 26, Dec. 20, 1622, Feb. 15, 1623 ; the resolutions of the States 
General of Oct. 26th, Dec. 20th, Feb. i6th, notice their receipt, but the letters 
themselves appear to be no longer extant. 

146 Anhang, pp. 47, 48 ; resolutions of the States General, May 2, June 3, 
14, 21, 27, July 8, 1623. The resolution of the States of Holland referred to, 
I do not find ; in the Memorie aenwysende of Oct 3, 1644, its date is given 
as July 24, 1623, in the Anhang dieses aussfUhrlichen Berichts, Arg. Gust., 
p. 50, July 4, while in the Swedish edition of the Auszfahrlicher Bericht, the 
Vthfdrligh FBrklaring, L. iv., the date June 4 is given. I am indebted to 
Mrs. John Carter Brown and J. Nicholas Brown, Esq., for the opportunity to 
use this very rare Swedish pamphlet 
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the evidence of the actual events ; and second, what is to 
be thought of those who oppose this matter without really 
understanding it; are they not true Nabals, whose brains 
sympathize with their purses, as the sea with the moon ? 
He begs them to consider the question, whose fault it is that 
the project has thus far succeeded so ill ; of him who tirelessly 
promoted it and predicted the evil of the course adopted, or 
of those who urged the latter ; and whether they ought not 
therefore to be changed. Since all the world thinks this the 
most important hope of the Netherlands, ought he not to 
have a recompense ? Even if others understand the matter 
better and have improved the project, ought not he who 
started it to have something ? Or, if thought too old and 
weak for further service, is this a reason why he should be 
cast aside unrewarded ? 147 

The appeal was an impressive, and even a pathetic one; 
but it was vain. The States General read it, but took no 
other action than to refer the petitioner to the Nineteen, or 
council of the West India Company, giving him a letter of 
favorable recommendation to them. But Usselinx delivered 
neither this letter nor his summary statement, for the Nine- 
teen would not meet for some time, nor did he conceive 
that it was they who owed him, nor that, when they met, 
any thing good was to be expected of them. He therefore 
definitely resolved to abandon all such efforts and, with great 
regret, to leave the ungrateful republic to whose service he 
had given more than thirty of the best years of his life, and 
seek elsewhere the means of gaining a livelihood and of pay- 
ing his debts . 148 We may well enough fancy that the weight 

147 This letter is to be found in Dutch, under the title Sommier Verhael, 
etc., in the Octroy ofte Privilegie of 1627 ; in Swedish, under the title 
Summarisk Berftttelse, in the VthfOrligh Fbrklaring of 1626 ; in German 
(with wrong date, Aug., 1622) in the AuszfOhrlicher Bericht of 1626, and 
in the Aigonautica Gustaviana, pp. 51-54, as well as in Joh. Marquardi 
de Jure Mercatorum et Commerciorum, voL ii., sub lit. M. For fuller dis- 
cussion of these editions, seejost, notes 184, 185 ; Bibliographical Appendix, I., 
Nos. 15, 16, 20, 26, 27. 

148 Resolutions of States General, Aug. 25, 1623 ; Anhang, in Aig. Gust., 
pp. 43 , 50 Memorie aenwysende, Van Rees, ii., p. 465. In a pamphlet en- 
titled Some Account of William Usselinx and Peter Minuit, by Joseph J. 
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of his disappointment at departing thus from his country 
was increased by the fact that, at just about the same time, 
Jacob Willekens, Piet Heyn, and Jan van Dorth, with thirty- 
two ships and sixteen hundred soldiers, set out from the 
Texel to make the first expedition of the Dutch West India 
Company, so that the unhappy Usselinx was forced to go 
away just as the fruits of his labors were beginning to show 
themselves. 14 * 

The declared purpose of Usselinx on leaving the Nether- 
lands, which apparently he did in the autumn of 1623, was to 
go to Danzig, to serve as agent at that city for several Dutch 
mercantile houses. Danzig was at that time a prosperous 
city, already famous for its grain trade, which during 
the latter part of the last century had given a great im- 
petus to the growth of the town ; and now that the war in- 
terrupted the trade of the Netherlanders with Spain and the 
Atlantic regions, Danzig had rapidly become one of the chief 
points in their commercial system. On the way, however, he 
wished to visit the new cities of Glfickstadt and Frederikstad 
in Holstein, and Gothenburg in Sweden. 1 * Gltickstadt, on 

Mickley (Papers of Del. Hist. Soc., III.), p. 8, the version is given that “ the 
States-General positively refused to settle his claim on the 4th of July, 1623 
which, it will have been seen, is doubly erroneous. I think it necessary to say 
here one word concerning that pamphlet A note at the foot of its first page 
says, “ Most of the materials used in this paper were taken from original un- 
published documents preserved in the libraries of Sweden, where I procured 
copies of them during my sojourn in that country.” So far as I can see, this is 
true only to the extent of about one or two pages out of the seventeen relating 
to Usselinx. All the rest is taken, in nearly all cases word for word, though 
often with execrably bad translation, from the Argonautica Gustaviana. It 
is a pity to have to say such things of a production which, though abounding 
in errors and evincing little historical information, was usefully intended and in- 
dustriously carried out. The letter of the States General is printed in Dutch 
in the Octroy ofte Privilegie, and the Arg. Gust., p. 55 ; in German trans- 
lation in the AuszfOhrlicher Bericht of 1626 ; and in Swedish translation in the 
VthfOrligh FOrklaring. 

,4 * Algemeene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, iii : 3, p. 830 ; Le Clerc, ii., 
p. 88 ; De Laet, Historie ofte Jaedijck Verhael, p. 8. 

150 Briefue Declaration de laprindpale Cause, etc., dated Paris, Dec. 1, 1634, 
of which I have copies both from Paris and from Stockholm, beside that among 
the Mickley MSS., in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania ; 
Bibliog., II., No. 59 ; Memorie aenwysende of Oct. 3, 1644, in Van Bees, ii. 
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the Elbe below Hamburg, had been founded in 1617 by the 
restless and ambitious Christian IV. of Denmark, to protect 
the western side of his dominions, and especially to become 
a great centre of commerce and divert trade from Hamburg. 
Its fortification in 1620 had caused great uneasiness in the 
Netherlands, then allied with the Hanse towns.*" The origin 
of Frederikstad was such as to make it for still other than 
commercial reasons interesting to a traveller from the Neth- 
erlands. After the Contra-Remonstrant revolution of 1618 
and 1619 in that country, a considerable body of prominent 
and wealthy Arminians, fleeing from their native land, asked 
the permission of Christian IV. to settle in his new city of 
Gluckstadt. But the orthodox clergy of Denmark induced the 
king to refuse, and they turned to his nephew, Frederick III., 
duke of Holstein-Gottorp, who received them with open 
arms and gave them extensive privileges. They proceeded 
to establish upon the Eider a town which they named after 
him, and which they built in the Dutch style, making it the 
handsomest and most regular town in the duchies, well 
worthy the inspection of any travelling Netherlander, how- 
ever great his aversion to Remonstrants as such.*“ 

p. 455. Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary, part i., p. 62 ; on p. 63 lie tells us that the 
■village of Zunzane, apparently some thirty miles from Danzig, was “ inhabited 
by Hollanders, who hauing dried the Fen, made the fields much more fruitful,” 
[A. D. 1593]- Possibly some of these kindred spirits may have additionally 
attracted the ex-opperpoldermeester ; no doubt, however, there were many other 
Netherianders in and near Danzig. See also, on Danzig, a letter of Came- 
rarius to Oxenstjema (1626), in M. G. Schybeigson, Sveriges och Hollands 
diplomatiska FBrbindelser, 1621-1630, No. 36 of the Bidrag till K&nnedom af 
Finlands Natur och Folk, of the Scientific Society of Finland, p. 416. 

151 J. H. Schlegel, Geschichte der KBnige von Dfinemark aus dem olden- 
burgischen Stamme, ii., (1777) pp. 66, 88, 89 ; G. L. Baden, Danmarks 
Riges Histone, iv., p. 24 ; Molbech, Kong Christian den Fierdes egen- 
hsendige Breve, p. 369. On the relations of the States General to Christian 
IV., Opel, Der niedersdchrisch-danische Krieg, i., pp. 54-65. 

188 Baden, iv., pp. 22-23 ; Schlegel, ii., p. 66 ; Holberg’s D&nische Reichs- 
Historie, (I have had access only to the German translation, Flensburg, 1743), 
ii., pp. 706, 707. Vondel has a brief poem in which he celebrates the tolerant 
course of Frederick of Holstein ; Werken, ed. J. van Lennep, vi., p. 94. For 
Usselinx's opinion of Remonstrants see Waerschouwinghe over den Treves, 
p. 2, where he classes them with free-thinkers, apostates from the reformed 
religion, and heretics. 
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It may well enough be doubted, however, whether the 
sole purpose entertained by Usselinx was, after gratifying 
his curiosity by the sight of two or three interesting cities, 
to go on his way to Danzig and devote himself to commer- 
cial business there. In the long memorial of the preceding 
February, already mentioned, a passage occurs which lends 
support to another view. In speaking of Columbus, he calls 
to mind how, at the court of the king of Portugal, “ certain 
self-important and inflated men ” opposed the projector ; how 
the king, after getting all possible information from him, at- 
tempted secretly to send out an expedition independently of 
him ; and how Columbus, disgusted with this, betook him- 
self to the king of Spain, and with his aid carried out his 
scheme. Taken in connection with the comparison of 
Columbus and the writer, which follows, the passage is sig- 
nificant. Ecce> convertimur ad gentes. 

A passage in the resolutions of the- States General, some 
two years and a half before this, leads to a confirmation of 
this belief. Willem Eusselincx, it reads, has informed the 
president that Heer Ulenfelt, ambassador of Denmark, has 
asked him for information concerning the West India Com- 
pany, so he has written out what has so far been resolved 
upon, but does not wish to give it over without knowing 
their High Mightinesses* good pleasure. Jakob Ulfeldt, 
sent as envoy to the States in 1621, and father of the famous 
and unfortunate Count Corfits Ulfeldt, was the chancellor of 
the kingdom of Denmark. 161 It was, then, we may feel sure, 
no accident that Usselinx, after seeing Gluckstadt and Fred- 
erikstad, repaired to Copenhagen. 

Christian IV., King of Denmark (the same king of whose 
visit to his royal brother-in-law Harrington in the Nugae 
Antiquae has left so amusing an account), was an active and 
energetic monarch, who, in addition to great zeal for the im- 
provement of his large dominions in all ways, took an espe- 
cial interest in all matters of navigation and commerce. In 
1616 he had founded a Danish East India Company, not just 

m Memorial of Feb. 24, 1623 ; resolutions of the States General, May 12, 
1621. Schlegel, ii, p, 96 ; Baden, iv„ p. 61 ; Opel, i., p. 147. 
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now very successful, which was managed principally by 
Netherlander. Accordingly, in spite of all the preoccupa- 
tions of the Danish court this year, 1624, with the Swedish 
negotiations at KrjMxOd in May, Anstruther’s mission in J uly, 
Christian von Beilin’s in August, and all the preliminaries of 
the fatal conflict into which Denmark’s intervention in Lower 
Saxony was to bring her, time was found to hear the noted 
projector of the Dutch West India Company. 164 Through 
Christian Friis the king’s secretary, who, by the way, had 
himself served in the Netherland wars, his former acquaint- 
ance Ulfeldt, and Jan de Willem, a Dutch refugee who had 
become the king’s chief commercial agent, an offer was made 
him of a considerable salary per annum, if he would enter 
the service of the king. But Usselinx resolved to go on to 
Gothenburg. It is a significant commentary on what he in 
various places says of the way in which his ideas were plagi- 
arized, that, soon after he has gone, we find Jan de Willem 
obtaining a patent for eight years for a trading enterprise to 
America and Guinea ; of which, however, nothing seems to 
have come. 1 " An additional reason, by the way, for Usse- 
linx’s not going to Danzig at once, may be found in the fact 
that, in the summer of 1624, a severe pestilence was raging 
there. 1 " 

In 1624 no small number of Dutchmen were to be found 
in Sweden. In the work of bringing Sweden out of its ob- 
scurity into full participation in the life of civilized Europe, 
the kings of the house of Vasa had made use of them, 
as the czars a century later used Germans, and perhaps 

154 On the early history of the Danish East India Company, Schlegel, ii., pp. 
68-72 ; Baden, iv., pp. 25-33. On the Congress at KnirOd, at which both 
Friis and Ulfeldt, as well as Oxenstjema, were present, Baden, iv., p. 61 ; on 
other events in Denmark, Opel, i., pp. 58-65. 

154 Briefue Declaration of Paris, Dec. I, 1634 (Bibliography, II., No. 59) ; 
Memorie aenwysende, in Van Rees, ii., p. 466. I do not think I can be 
takenin identifying the “ factenr Jan de Wilm,” whom Usselinx there men- 
tions, with the Johan de Willem mentioned in Schlegel, ii., pp. 59, 72 ; Baden, 
iv.,p. 33. His patent was dated Jan. 25, 1625. On Friis, see Schlegel, ii, p. 
58 ; Molbech, p. 34. 

®* letter of Christian IV., Aug. 4, 1624, in Molbech, Kong Christian den 
Fierdes egenhsendige Breve, p. 177. 
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in greater number than the members of any other nation. 
Moreover, because of the devotion of the Netherlanders to 
trade, and the preeminent position which they enjoyed in it, 
merchants of that nation were probably to be found in every 
commercial city of Europe. In Sweden they were no doubt 
most numerous in Gothenburg. King Charles IX. had 
founded that city with a special purpose, easy to divine if 
one remembers what the boundaries of Sweden then were. 
Not only Norway, but much of the southeastern portion of 
the peninsula belonged to Denmark. On the one hand Ble- 
kinge, Sconia, and Halland, on the other hand Bohusl&n, 
were hers, and the entire sear-coast enjoyed by Sweden upon 
the western sea, and outside the range of the Sound dues, 
consisted of less than twenty miles. The town founded 
here was accordingly a matter of special concern to Charles 
IX. and his son, and was endowed with exceptional privi- 
leges in order to attract thither immigrants from Scotland, 
Germany, and especially the Netherlands. The first burgo- 
master of the town after its rebuilding by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, a few years before this, was a Netherlander, Abraham 
Kabbeljouw, a man high in the confidence of the king 
and, as a strong Calvinist, likely to be congenial to Us- 
selinx. Another Dutchman enjoying much of his favor was 
Jacob van Dijck, of Haarlem, the present burggrave of the 
town, who had formerly been employed by the king in fre- 
quent diplomatic missions and as his agent in the Nether- 
lands. 1 " On the arrival of Usselinx, Van Dijck and another 
friend, named Hoeffnagel, insisted on his remaining there 
until the arrival of the king, who was expected to come to 

157 On Gothenburg, see Argonautica Gostaviana, p. 17; Geijer, His- 
tory of the Swedes, tr. Turner, p. 230. On Kabbeljouw, Vondel's Wer- 
ken, ed. J. van Lennep, ii., p. 689 ; it was his daughter Margaret whose 
giving birth to an illegitimate son by Gustavus plays so important a part in the 
romantic story of Ebba Brahe ; Fryxell, Berfittelser ur Svenska Historien, 
i., p. 41. The Dutch Calvinists afterwards worshipped in his house at Stock- 
holm ; Svenska Riksr&dets Protokoll, ed. N. A. Kullberg, i., pp. 115, 117. 
On Dr. J. van Dijck, Droysen, Gustaf Adolf, i., pp. 65, 77, 86, 103, no; 
Svenska RiksrSdets Protokoll, ed. Kullberg, i., p. 139; Schybergson, 
Sveriges och Hollands diplomatiska F&rbindelser, 1621-1630, pp. vii. 
xvi-xviii. 
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the city soon, and having audience of him. Usselinx accord- 
ingly remained and had a conference with the king, which, 
the reader will not be surprised to learn, lasted six hours, 
and in which he proposed to him the erection in Sweden of 
a general trading company, and supported his proposition 
with arguments satisfactory to the king. 

These seem to have been followed by a written exposition 
of the commerce which, by the erection of such a company, 
the kingdom of Sweden might obtain. The document is one 
of considerable interest to the student of the history of 
commerce. Beginning at the Straits of Gibraltar, the writer 
describes the productions and exports of the various coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia, America, and Magellanica, and the 
goods suitable for trade with each ; the whole showing great 
and minute knowledge of the trade of the less-known parts 
of the globe. It is interesting to note, in his discussion of 
Africa, his belief in the existence of a great inland lake of 
Zaire, out of which flowed the great river Mauicongo, as well 
as the Niger and the Nile ; as also, in the paucity of our ih- 
formation concerning his private life, his mention of the 
servant he had from the regions of the Amazon, who was 
with him for three years, learned to read and write, made 
profession of Christianity, and was baptized at Amsterdam. 
His highest expectations seem to have been based on trade 
with Abyssinia, and with Terra Australis or Magellanica, 
which he supposed to extend from New Guinea on the west 
to the Straits of Magellan, if not to the Cape of Good Hope, 
on the east; but these expectations seem to have been based 
on little else than the fact that not much was known of 
those regions. 

Of the possessions of the English in Virginia Usselinx ex- 
presses the opinion that they will not prove very remunera- 
tive^ being too cold to produce the tilings most valued in 
Europe, while as for bringing thence the grains and fruits 
raised in Europe, the distance is too great ; “ and if they 
bring over too much they will injure England ; indeed it is 
said that for this reason they do not allow any sheep to be 
carried over there, feeling that their wool-trade would be in- 
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jured ; what they now import is tobacco, furs, wood, ashes, 
and it is said that they have discovered some good copper 
mines.” A similar opinion is expressed of Florida, while 
Terra Nova and Nova Francia have already been dismissed 
from consideration as being too cold. As the result of these 
oral and written representations of Usselinx, the king at once 
made him offers so advantageous that he forthwith resolved 
to enter the service of Gustavus Adolphus and devote him- 
self to the furtherance in Sweden of a scheme not unlike that 
to which his best years had been given in the Netherlands, 
and having similar results in America. 1 " 

VI.— GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE SOUTH COMPANY. 

Jagh troor och wist i Handelsm&n, 

J mfiste thet bekenna ; 

At aldrigh nfighon Konung fin 
Fordrad edher som thenna ; 

Han hafwer pfi fithskiligh sfitt 
Mang prijsligh Compagnie vprfitt, 

Som kunde Rijket bata, 

Om man ey will fOrsumma thet, 

Stfidher han och vpbyggia lfit 
Men nu mfi j wel grita. 

~Hylt£n-Cavallius and Stephens, Sver. Hist, 
och PoL Visor, p. 305 (ballad on death 
of Gustavus). 

The conference which so swiftly decided the subsequent 
career of Usselinx cannot have taken place earlier than the 
middle of October, 1624. His complete draft of a charter is 
dated November 4th *" ; on the 10th the prospectus or “ Mani- 

158 Memorie aenwysende, in Van Rees, ii., p. 466 ; Briefue Declaration, 
(BibL, II., No. 59). From the statement of Oxenstjema, quoted by Geijer, p. 
210, it appears that Gustavus spoke Dutch fluently, — The memorial alluded to 
is entitled Aenwysinge van den Coophandel (Stockholm MSS.). For full 
title and a discussion of it, see Bibliographical Appendix, II., No. 21. 

159 It appears from Geijer, p. 230, n. 4, that Gustavus visited Gothenburg 
but once in 1624. He was at Stockholm on August 24th, proceeding westward 
was at JbnkOping on October 12th, at Elfsborg, the castle of Gothenburg, on 
October 21st to 25th ; Opel, Der niedersfichrich-dfinische Krieg, i, pp. 77, 78 ; 
and Moser’s Patriotisches Archiv, v., p. 67. The complete draft of charter 
(Stockholm MSS.) being in Dutch, I do not hesitate to ascribe it to Usselinx ; 
Bibliography, II., No. 19. 
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fest ” of the new company, drawn up by him, was issued, 
and, to anticipates little, the document authorizing Usselinx 
to begin collecting subscriptions for it was signed the next 
month, the charter a year and a half later. At first sight we 
might be disposed to find in the rapid progress of these 
measures, when compared with the thirty years’ delays 
which, in the Netherlands, intervened between the inception 
of the project and the issue of the charter, evidence only of 
the superiority in promptitude of a centralized monarchical 
government wielded by such a man as Gustavus Adolphus, 
over a many-headed republican government like that of the 
Lords States General, with its centrifugal proclivities and its 
slow and cumbersome machinery. No doubt this greatly 
aided the efforts of Usselinx ; but there was another point 
of contrast between the two countries which was quite as 
important. The Netherlands, and especially Holland, were 
at this time perhaps the wealthiest country in Europe, at any 
rate the most thoroughly versed in all affairs of trade. 
Sweden was one of the poorest, and in commercial matters 
one of the most inexperienced ; all the merchants in Sweden, 
Usselinx declares, are not so rich as three in Holland, nor a 
hundred of the farmers as rich as one there . 1 * 0 In the one 
country, the power of carrying out large commercial enter- 
prises by individual initiative had become highly developed ; 
in the other it was nearly absent, andtheprojector of a great 
trading company did not have to encounter at every step 
the hostility of competing interests. 

Again, the government, instead of being largely composed 
of the representatives of such competing interests, and in 
general of full-grown mercantile cities, was necessarily and 
frequently engaged in paternal efforts to stimulate commer- 
cial activity, and indeed all kinds of industrial life, within the 
newly awakened kingdom, now just recovering from exhaust- 

1W Waerschouwinghe over den Treves («f. of ii + 30 pp.), p. 17. The 
entire revenue of the crown amounted in 1620 to only 1,280,000 dalers, say 
$800,000 ; GfrOrer, Gustav Adolph, p. 43. I may as well say here that, 
ba l a ncing various inconsistent computations of Usselinx, and statements ob- 
tained elsewhere, I have concluded to reckon the daler of that time as equal 
to 67 cents, the rixdollar to a dollar, or 2} florins. 
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ing wars. Elsewhere in Europe, mercantilism had grown up 
as a national product, modified in many ways by the econom- 
ic conditions of the various countries. In Sweden, on the 
contrary, it was introduced suddenly and without reference 
to the previous economic life of the nation, and carried out 
to an extreme of theoretical completeness by the strong 
hand of an energetic administration. Foreign trade, as draw- 
ing in money from without, became in a peculiar degree a 
concern of the government, which hedged it about with 
many restrictions, tending to secure the monopoly of it to a 
few large towns, formally designated as staple-towns. The 
burghers of these towns were prohibited from engaging in 
internal trade, which was then thought unprofitable to the 
state, and was confined to a minimum, entrusted mainly to 
the citizens of other towns, and made subservient to the in- 
terests of foreign trade. But the lack of capital and conse- 
quent subjection to foreign competition had already turned 
the attention of the government to the expediency of com- 
bining capital by forming companies. The proposals of 
Usselinx therefore fell in entirely with the designs which the 
young king had, tentatively and with less definiteness and 
fulness of information, been urging upon the attention of his 
kingdom ; he found the way already prepared for his gospel 
of transatlantic, or, (in its present more general form) extra- 
European, commerce. 181 

Already in the preceding reign, in 1607, a Gothenburg 
Company had been chartered for purposes of internal and 
external trade 184 ; but the troubled reign of Charles IX. was 
not a propitious time for such undertakings. Early in the 
reign of Gustavus Adolphus, in the interval after the conclu- 

161 1 have derived much information respecting the Swedish commercial legis- 
lation of the period from £. G. Palmen, Historisk Framst&Uning af den 
Svensk-finska Handelslagstiftningens Utveckling frin Gustaf Wasas Regering 
till 1766, Helsingfors, 1876. See, here, pp. 7, 8, 65, 71, 72, 88, 89, 100. 
Also from J. W. Arnberg, Om Fdrfattningarne fOr Svenska Handelns Upphjel- 
pande under Gustaf II. Adolphs Regering, Upsala, 1854. See pp. 6, 7, 11, 
23 - 25 , 31 - 36 . 

16 * A. A. von Stiemman, Samling utaf kongl, href, stadgar och fOrordningar 
ang&ende Sveriges tikes commerce, politie och oeconomie, ii., p. 538 ; Arnberg, 
pp. 26, 27. 
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sion of the Danish war, an ordinance for the regulation of 
trade was issued at Orebro in 1614; the most important of 
its provisions respecting foreign trade was that forbidding 
foreign merchants to trade in Sweden, except in certain 
designated seaports, in which they were not to remain more 
than six weeks— a Chinese policy against which the English 
merchants loudly protested. 1 " In 1615, by an ordinance is- 
sued at WSssby, the king declared his purpose to strengthen 
Swedish commerce by founding a general company. The 
provisions of its charter may prove of interest when we come 
to consider that prepared by Usselinx and issued in 1626. 
It was to continue in existence ten years and have general 
privileges of foreign trade, as well as certain privileges of 
preference as creditors. No subscription was to be of less 
than 800 dalers (say $600). Twelve per cent, of interest was 
guaranteed the first year; after that, profits were to be 
divided according to shares. The management of the com- 
pany was to be by a governor and directors, who were to be 
paid by a percentage on all goods bought, sold, imported, or 
exported. They were allowed to buy, sell, or hire ships, and 
to have a warehouse in every city, though Stockholm was to 
be their principal seat. The king promised to recommend 
the company to all princes, and to help it with ships and 
money; it was to be free of all taxes in 1615, during the 
next three years to pay no import duties and only one fourth 
of the usual export duties, and after that to pay one half the 
usual rate of each. Abraham Kabbeljouw was, the same 
year, appointed governor of the company. 1 " 

The constitution thus framed contained several provisions 
resembling those against which Usselinx remonstrated in the 
charter proposed by the maritime cities of Holland for the 


MSJoh. Widekindi, Gustafi Adolphs den anders och stores historia och 
lefwemes beskriffiing, L, pp. 214-219, 243 ; C. D. Arfwedson, De Colonia 
Nova Sueda, pp. 2, 3 ; Stienunan, i.,p. 655 ; Loccenius, Historiae Snecanae 
libri ix., p. 524 ; GfrCrer, p. 72 ; Arnberg, pp. n, 12. 

‘"Widekindi, i., pp. 274-277 ; Stienunan, 1 , pp. 660-668 ; GfrOrer, p. 72 ; 
Cr onholm, Trettioiriga Kriget och nnderhandlingama Sveriges i Tyskland, 
(of this I have had the nse of the German translation only, tire title of Which 
I have not with me), p. 34 of trans. ; Arnberg, p. 27. 
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Dutch West India Company. But it was no doubt rather 
the general indifference and inexperience, than any defects 
in the charter, which impeded the progress of the company. 
In one of the diets of 1617, the king spoke sharply to the 
representatives of the four estates about the general dis- 
obedience to thj ordinance of 1614, and the neglect to sup- 
port adequately the new company. But the burgher estate 
expressed so strong objections to the scheme that it was 
postponed. A long ordinance regulating trade was framed 
in that year, and privileges were issued to trading companies 
in 1619 and 1620. The Riksdag of this same year (1624) 
had established a copper company, an iron company, and a 
Persian company.”* 

We know now that the year was one of intense preoccu- 
pation to the king, for he had already resolved on, was pre- 
paring, and but for the successful underbidding of the king 
of Denmark would have carried out, that intervention in the 
affairs of the empire and the European conflict, the execu- 
tion of which, six years later, brought to him and the Swed- 
ish nation their greatest glories. Yet the truce now inter- 
vening in the Polish war, and covering the whole of the year 
1624, probably did give him greater leisure to listen to pro- 
jects beneficial to the industries of his country, even when 
proposed by a man to whom a memorial covering forty-three 
pages of foolscap seemed short, and a conference of six hours 
not too long. 

It is interesting to observe, in the manuscript draft-charter 
of November 4th and in the printed prospectus of November 
10th, how Usselinx, when he hid full scope, arranged the 
provisional constitution of the company which the king, with 
a promptitude so gratifying to the proposer, had consented 
to establish. The printed prospectus contains only the out- 
lines of those provisions which the intending subscriber 
would most need to know, omitting for the most part those 
which concerned only the relations of the company to the 

Widekindi, L, pp. 377-379, 388 ; Stiemman, i. t pp. 690, 708, 718, 761 ; 
Hallenberg, Svea Rikes Historic ruder Gostaf Adolf U. den Store, v., pp. 
191, 307, 211 ; Arnberg, pp. t6, 17. 
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crown. But in the manuscript draft, which was not altered 
when the charter was actually issued, we see the arrange- 
ments of the projector at length. His ideas were fixed. In 
every point, virtually, he adheres to the provisions which, 
three or four years earlier, he had advocated in his discus- 
sions with their High Mightinesses about the charter of the 
Dutch West India Company. 

The General Commercial Company of the kingdom of 
Sweden, called also the Southern Company (Australische or 
SSder Compagnie), was to exist for twelve years (April 1, 
1625, to April 1, 1637). For subscribers living in Sweden the 
term for subscriptions was to be April 1st, for the king’s 
other subjects and for foreigners June xst (afterward changed 
to May and July), each subscriber paying by four annual in- 
stalments. The directors were to be chosen by shareholders 
who had subscribed a thousand dalers(say $700) from among 
those whose investments were of two thousand dalers or 
more. There was to be one for each hundred thousand dal- 
ers subscribed, and any district, town, corporation, guild, or 
person subscribing that amount, whether native or foreign, 
was entitled to be represented by one director. Three hun- 
dred thousand dalers should entitle a city to have a “ cham- 
ber.” The directors were to serve six years, and then, and 
every two years thereafter, a new board should be chosen, 
two thirds from the old board, one third from the committee 
of principal stockholders chosen to assist the directors and 
audit their accounts daily, a general audit occurring at the 
end of six years. The directors were to be paid by a salary 
of a thousand dalers per annum. 

The principal management of the trading enterprises of 
the company was to be in the hands of a committee of 
twelve, chosen from among the directors of the various 
chambers in proportion to the amounts subscribed in the 
various cities. The government granted a reduction of im- 
posts to four per cent., promised to protect the company, to 
build and equip any fortifications it might need, and not to 
take, any of its vessels for the use of the state save by con- 
sent The company was to have the right to make treaties 
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and alliances, foster colonies, defend itself against attacks, 
and appropriate any prizes its ships might take ; but it was 
not to attack the possessions of Spain or other foreign pow- 
ers. Four hundred thousand dalers were promised as a sub- 
sidy by the king, in return for which he was to receive one 
fifth of all the gold, silver, quicksilver, and other minerals 
obtained, and one tenth the produce of the lands occupied. 
A council, chosen by the king from among the principal 
shareholders, was to have charge of the political concerns of 
the company, matters of war, administration, justice, and 
legislation. Liberal concessions of supervision were made to 
foreign princes and republics subscribing largely. 1 ” 

The reader who recalls the arrangements urged by Usse- 
linx in the Netherlands, will see that he was faithful to 
the ideas then professed, abandoning, in fact, scarcely a sin- 
gle detail. The limit of duration to twelve years, the exten- 
sion of the territorial limits, so as to include Terra Australis 
and the east coast of Africa (and now also Asia, for Sweden 
had no East India Company), the apportionment of directors 
to amounts of capital subscribed, their payment by salary 
rather than by commissions, the strict supervision of their 
accounts, and their election by the stockholders, — all these 
features of the former project are repeated in this. Even 
the pecuniary qualifications for electors and for the directors 
themselves are much the same. The provisions for represen- 

1W The details of these two paragraphs are to be found in the manuscript 
draft referred to, dated Elffsborg, Nov. 4, 1624, but not bearing the king’s 
signature (Bibliog., II, No. 19) ; being in Dutch, it is no doubt by Usselinx. 
The details of the first of these two paragraphs are to be found in the Manifest 
und Vertragbrieff, of Gothenburg, Nor. 10, 1624. For full tide, see Biblio- 
graphical Appendix, I., No. 12. A Dutch draft of it (Stockholm MSS.) un- 
dated and unsigned, Bibliog., II, No. 18, by Usselinx, indicates that it is to be 
attributed to his hand. It differs considerably in text, except at the end, where 
these provisions are given. It not only is the source of this Manifest, but, 
slightly worked over, formed the basis of Der Reiche Schweden General Com- 
pagnies Handlungs Contract, and Sweriges Rijkes, etc.; Bibliography, Nos. 
13, 14. Of the German Manifest und Vertragbrieff, Warmholtz, Bibliotheca 
Historica Sueo-Gothica, No. 7627, says : “ och finnes jSmvfil trykt pi Svenska.” 
I have never heard of a copy of the Swedish edition, however ; the German is 
rare. 
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tation of foreign subscribers reappear, as well as those for 
partial control by stockholders, and especially the favorite 
design of a Council of the Indies, The promise of the gov- 
ernment not to appropriate the company's ships was a new 
provision, and, as afterward appeared, a significant one. Also, 
the aversion of Usselinx to government subsidies and exemp- 
tions from duties had disappeared ; but the case was differ- 
ent with these in Sweden, where there was so much less 
individual wealth. Aside from this, the draft does not bear 
traces of special adaptation to the conditions of industrial 
life in Sweden. The earlier writings of Usselinx do not show 
him to have had much previous acquaintance with Swedish 
trade, and he had not yet had time to make himself familiar 
with it. Nor indeed was the course of his efforts henceforth 
such as to require him to make profound study of the 
national economic circumstances, so long as his designs sat- 
isfied the government. 

The project which the well-informed and enthusiastic 
foreigner had urged upon the attention of Gustavus so con- 
vincingly was followed up by the king with characteristic 
promptness. On the 21st of December he issued at Stock- 
holm a “Commission to Wellam Ussling, to establish a 
General Company for Trade to Asia, Africa, America and 
Magellanica.” m In this, power and permission are given to 
Usselinx to travel about gathering subscriptions in Sweden 
and its dependent provinces (it should be remembered that 
Sweden now possessed Finland, Carelia, Esthonia, Ingerma- 
nia, and part of Livonia, to which subsequent campaigns 
added parts of Courland and Prussia) ; and the administrators 
of provinces and districts, the burgomasters and councillors 
of towns, and all other officers, are charged to assist his 

187 There is a draft of this in Dutch, doubtless by Usselinx (Stockholm 
MSS.), Biblog., II., No. 20. A printed copy of the Swedish commission itself is 
to be found in the royal library at Stockholm, as I am informed by Madame 
Sjdbeig. A MS. copy is among the Mickley papers in the library of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania ; Professor Gregory B. Keen, the correspond- 
ing secretary of that society, kindly sent me a copy of it A bad translation of 
it is printed in N. Y. CoL Docs., xii, pp. x, 2. See also Stiemman, i., p. 910 ; 
Hallenberg, v., p. 212 ; Arfwedson, p. 6. 
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efforts to establish a company from which so much benefit 
to the kingdom might be expected. 1 ** 

Mention has already been made of a printed prospectus 
issued by Usselinx at Gothenburg, Nov. io, 1624. That 
prospectus was printed in German, perhaps also in Swedish. 
Usselinx kept the Dutch draft, and, with it as a basis, issued 
early in the next year, in German and Swedish, another pros- 
pectus, which differed little in substance from the former 
one. It is in form a blank for subscriptions, the undersigned 
giving notice that they have agreed to form in the kingdom 
of Sweden a general trading company. But the opportunity 
for propaganda is utilized, and the result is a small pamphlet, 
wherein the advantages of the scheme are set forth and its 
details described succinctly; the latter have already been 
given. 1 ** The writer shows how great wealth and power the 
king of Spain has acquired through oceanic commerce. The 
Netherlands, too, especially since the Brabanters, Flemings, 
and Walloons retired thither, have so gained in wealth that 
houses there now rent for as much as they formerly brought 
at sale. For all such commerce Sweden is naturally as well 
fitted as any country in Europe. (Gustavus had himself ex- 
pressed the same opinion in even stronger terms. 170 ) The 

168 Before leaving the year 1624, I ought to say a word concerning a book of 
that year, of which Mr. B. Femow, in a contribution to Mr. Winsor’s Nar- 
rative and Critical History of America, vol. iv., p. 416, says that it is probably 
by Usselinx. This is the ** Westindische Spiegel, by Athanasius Inga, Peru- 
vian, of Cuzco,” obviously a pseudonym. Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, who has 
kindly shown me his copy (which apparently belonged to De Laet), states 
that the attribution of the work to Usselinx rests merely upon a conjecture of 
his. I am convinced that it cannot be by Usselinx. In the first place, a book 
of three or four times as many pages as the Axgonautica Gustaviana is not 
likely to have remained unnoticed in the list of 1644 and his other writings ; 
secondly, it displays an intimate knowledge of regions which I do not believe 
Usselinx knew well, while of the Azores, the only one which he had visited, 
the account given has nothing of the additional fulness one would expect. 
Furthermore, Usselinx was probably not in the Netherlands in any part of the 
year of publication. 

169 The German edition is entitled Der Reiche Schweden General Compag- 
nies Handlungs Contract ; the Swedish, Sweriges Rijkes General Handels Com- 
pagnies Contract ; see Bibliographical Appendix, I., Nos. 13 and 14. An inaccu- 
rate translation from the German appears in N. Y. Col. Docs., xii., pp. 2-7. 

170 Amberg, Om Forfattningame f&r Svenska Handelns Upphjelpande under 
Gustaf II. Adolphs Regering, p. 23. 
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Swedes could carry more cheaply than the Spaniards, and could 
draw on greater masses of population. Over the Netherland- 
er they have the advantage of cheaper materials, of the con- 
trol of the Baltic trade, and of not being at war with Spain. 
Instead of the three or four per cent, which lands bring, such 
commerce may bring a hundred per cent, a year. The work 
will redound to the glory of God, to the benefit of the king 
and thus of all the people. The advantages to all orders of 
society are described : to the nobles, the bishops and eccle- 
siastics, the schools, the merchants, the farmers. 

The first of April, the first of May, passed without the 
company’s being started. The wide extent of the kingdom, 
throughout which it was necessary to spread the preliminary 
information, was doubtless one cause. 171 But probably the 
most important was the king’s preoccupation with other 
matters. 1 ” Urged to interfere in behalf of the threatened 
Lower-Saxon circle and of Protestant Germany generally, he 
had eagerly sought an opportunity to do so. But, feeling 
the difficulties, he had refused to engage in the war unless 
England and the States General would promise adequate 
support, and deliver into his hands the sole conduct of the 
war against the imperialists. The King of Denmark had 
intrigued against him and then, successfully underbidding 
him, had won the dangerous prize of the leadership of the 
coalition. Gustavus, indignant, but willing to serve the Prot- 
estant cause in another region, turned his attention to the 
resumption of the war with Poland, which would at any rate 
keepSigismund from helping the imperialists. Accordingly, 
on the 25th of June, he left Stockholm and sailed, with a 
large armament, for the coast of Livonia. 17 * Usselinx re- 
mained in Stockholm. 

171 VthfOrligh FOrklaring, preface Til Lfisaren, p. ii.; Octroy ofte Privilegie, 
p. 14 ; also in AuszfUhrlicher Bericht. 

179 For the history of the negotiations of Gustavus in these months I have 
used Droysen's Gustaf Adolf, L, pp. 204-237 ; Opel, Der niedersachsisch- 
dSnische Krieg, ii., pp. 228-233 > Schybezgson, Sveriges och Hollands dip- 
lomatist FOrbindelser, 1621-1630, No. 36 of the Bidrag till Kfinnedom af 
Fanlands Natur och Folk, utgifna af Finska Vetenskaps-Societeten, Helsing- 
fors, 1881, pp. xlii-lx. 

178 The king’s arrivals and departures are best found in the Svenska Riks- 
r&dets Protokoll, ed. Kullberg. 
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A few days later, as Carl Ban6r was soon going on a diplo- 
matic mission to France, 174 Usselinx drew up for him a paper 
of instructions as to how subscriptions for the South Company 
might be gathered in that land. 174 In the first place, the Ger- 
man prospectus which had already been printed, and the 
charter, should be translated into French. As the king of 
France had allowed his subjects to subscribe to the Dutch 
West India Company, he should be induced to extend the 
same favor to that of Sweden. The advantages of the com- 
pany itself, the damage to Spain, and the general advantages 
of Swedish trade, the exchange of the linens of Rouen and 
Brittany and the other French manufactures, against the 
metals and lumber of Sweden, should be strongly presented ; 
those of the Reformed religion, in particular, should be told 
how excellent a refuge Sweden was, with entire liberty of 
conscience, and even a hope, if enough Calvinistic immigrants 
came, of permission to have their own preaching in their own 
houses. 176 Among the advantages possessed by Sweden for 
the West India trade, he does not fail to mention, as one of 
the chief, the presence there of “ the person who started the 
West India Company ” of the Dutch. 

Usselinx advises the commissioner to obtain letters from 
certain friends of his in the Hague to prominent merchants 
in Paris, Rouen, St. Malo, and other commercial towns. It 
is interesting to observe who these friends were, for, with all 
his prolixity, we do not at anytime learn much of his private 
life. Naturally he refers him first to the Swedish minister 

174 It appears from Riksi&dets Protokoll, i., p. 21, that Carl Bandr was at 
Paris on diplomatic business in October, 1625. 

115 Memorie voor myn Heere Carel Bannier (Stockholm MSS.), July 7, 
1625. See Bibliography, II., No. 22. 

176 In the Bulletin Historique et Littdraire of the Soddtd de l’Histoire 
du Protestantisme Fran9ais, for April 15, 1886, in an article by M. Frank 
Puaux, Les premiers refugids fran$ais en Suede, a resolution of the synod 
of Upsala in 1593 is quoted, which declares against giving any liberty to those 
who shared “ the errors of Zwingli and Calvin.” From Riksridets Proto- 
koll, i., pp. 114, 115, U7, it appears that, in the autumn of 1628, though 
perhaps not much earlier, the Calvinists at Stockholm used, on sufferance, to 
hold meetings in the house of Abraham Kabbeljouw, before mentioned. It 
was here, probably, that Usselinx worshipped while at Stockholm. 
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there, the Netherlander Jan Rutgersius. A second, Anthony 
Monier, also entered the service of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
was his lieutenant-general of artillery. The third was Isaac 
Magga, of Haarlem, mentioned in a former passage ; the 
fourth, Simon van Middelgeest, a prominent advocate, “ fis- 
cael” to the Council of Brabant ; the fifth, David Nuyts, was 
a director of the East India Company. 1 ” “ Also, ” says Usse- 
linv, « if your Honor could have speech with a nobleman, of 
Normandy, I think, named Mons. de la Reverdifere, who had 
a fort on the Maragnion in Brazil, which he sold to the 
Spaniards but could never get paid for, and is therefore 
very ardent to have his revenge, I believe that he would 
join us. 

How busily, and with how varied an activity, Usselinx was 
planning and working for the company this summer, is shown 
by a letter which he wrote a few days later to the chancellor, 
the famous Count Axel Oxenstjema, who was then with the 
king at Riga . 179 He urges that the first of the next March 
be set as the term of subscriptions ; that the chancellor write 
to the bishops about the project ; that an agent be appointed 
in Livonia, that the matter should be commended to the at- 
tention of Henrik Fleming in Finland 180 ; and that in general 

m Rutgersius, a brother-in-law of Daniel Heinsius, and himself a scholar 
of some note, died in this October. Schybergson, Sveriges och Hollands dip- 
lomatiska FOrbindelser, pp. xix, lxvii. On Monier, see Svenska RiksrAdets 
Protokoll, i., pp. 87, 88. On Massa, see ante, p. 53, and note 89. On Mid- 
delgeest, see A. J. van der Aa, Biographisch Woordenboek, sub voce; 0 . van 
Rees, Geschiedenis der Staathuishoudkunde, ii., pp. 149, 164. F. Muller, 
Beschryvende Catalogus van 7000 Portretten, 1853, p. 188, gives Nuyts as 
above ; I do not find him elsewhere. 

178 Daniel de la Touche, sieur de la Ravardi£re, a Huguenot, founded in 
1612 the town of San Luiz de Maranham. Attacked in 1615 by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese under Jeronymo de Albuquerque, he agreed to abandon his fort 
if they would pay for his artillery ; reinforcements joining them, they forced 
him to surrender it unconditionally. Southey, History of Brazil, i., pp. 392- 
427. Histoire veritable de ce qui s’est pass^ de nouveau entre les fran^ais et 
les portugais en l’ile de Maragnan, in D’Anjou’s Archives cuneuses de 
l*histoire de France, 2® s&., i., pp. 287-297. 

m Letter of July 11, 1625 (Stockholm MSS.) ; Bibliography, II., No. 23. 

180 Henrik Claesson Fleming was at this time colonel of all the cavalry of Fin- 
land ; Biographiskt Lexicon Qfver namnkunnige Svenska Min, s. v. 
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the most prominent subjects of the king should be interested 
in its promotion ; that a free pass, to the extent of at least 
four post-horses, should be made out to himself in order that 
he might travel all over the kingdom. He asks the chancel- 
lor for money for his expenses, as well as a regular salary, 
and especially for money to pay Albrecht Siglitz, agent for 
collecting subscriptions in Germany. The king had promised 
him the services of one of his secretaries, Per Eriksson, as 
translator and for other assistance. Usselinx thinks he will 
do well enough for translating, but that his previous financial 
career would be a bar to further usefulness ; he modestly 
suggests that if the king can spare Lars Nilsson or Dr. Salvius 
it would be of great advantage. Now Lars Nilsson and 
Johan Adler Salvius were the king’s two principal secreta- 
ries . 1 * 1 He tells the chancellor that Benjamin Boneel, a 
Netherlander apparently, has come over to see about estab- 
lishing a manufactory of glass ; beads will be useful for the 
company’s trade, but it will be better to secure him and his 
capital for the company’s use. He informs him of the Dan- 
ish king’s jealousy and disparagement of the scheme (it ap- 
pears incidentally, that the queen dowager had already sub- 
scribed two or three hundred thousand florins ; the king of 
Denmark had said he did not believe she had that amount 
to subscribe), and relates that the newly arrived Dutch 
envoy, Vosbergen, an acquaintance of his, approved the 
project, but thought it would be hard to raise the money 
in Sweden. 

A month later he writes in a far less hopeful strain. 1 " 
Johan Skytte, who had been the king’s tutor and was now a 
member of his council and perhaps, next after Oxenstjema, 
his most influential adviser in matters of state, had been in 
Stockholm. Usselinx, after long waiting, had been unable 
to obtain audience of him, and now begins to be discour- 
aged, and to hint at the prospect of salary he held left behind 

381 List of secretaries in Svenska Riksr&dets Protokoll, ed. Kullberg, i. , 
p. 280. Dr. Salvius (a J. U. D. of Montpellier), after much travel and study, 
had become secretary in 1624. Biographiskt Lexicon. 

188 Letter of Aug. 20, 1625 (Stockholm MSS.) ; Bibliography, II., No. 24. 
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in the Netherlands. The inaccessible great man had sent him 
an order on the exchequer for 250 dalers, but Usselinx seems 
to think it will be slow in getting cashed, and prays for peace 
with Poland, that his great scheme may have a better chance. 

This last, and the mention of Vosbergen, may lead us back 
for a moment to the mention of public affairs ; for it was 
not the Polish war alone that prevented the king from fully 
engaging the resources of his kingdom in the prosecution 
of transatlantic commerce. There was still some doubt 
whether he might not co-operate more directly in the strug- 
gle in Germany, and it was for the purpose of inducing this 
that the States General, who were now trying to form a 
grand alliance against both branches of the Hapsburg house, 
sent Caspar van Vosbergen, an experienced diplomatist, to 
negotiate with Gustavus Adolphus. He arrived in Stock- 
holm in the beginning of July, a few days after the depart- 
ure of the king for Livonia, and followed him a few weeks 
later. It was during this brief stay that his conversation 
with Usselinx occurred. The king refused to change his 
propositions, however, and took no part in the autumn con- 
gress at the Hague. England and the Netherlands made a 
separate treaty of alliance against Spain, the project of gen- 
eral alliance fell through, and Sweden went on indepen- 
dently fighting against Poland. It was only when a truce 
had been made in this war, and, indeed, not until the king 
had returned to Stockholm, in the next April, that much 
could be done for the South Company. 1 ” 

However Usselinx might regret the delay, his time, this 
summer and autumn of 1625, was fully occupied with pre- 
paring for the press a larger book than any he had yet pub- 
lished. This discourse was intended to sum up most of his 
previous arguments and representations, and, under various 
forms, it constituted the central portion of most of his sub- 


,w On Vosbergen’s mission, etc., Droysen, Gustaf Adolf, i.,pp. 237-354; 
Opel, Der medersSchsisch-dinische Krieg, ii, pp. 225-235, 338-348 ; Schy- 
bergson, Sveriges och Hollands diplomadska FCrbindelser, pp. bd-lxxi. ; 
Oxenstjema. to Camerarias, Ang. 5, 1625, in Moser’s Patriotisches Archiv, vi., 
pp. 31 - 5 . 
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sequent publications of any importance. 184 It was to be, in 
form, a more detailed explanation of the points embraced in 
the printed prospectuses or blanks for subscription already 
mentioned. Prefixed to the main body of it is a “ Preface to 
all good Netherlanders, who for the sake of their faith and 
the freedom of the Netherlands have been exiled from 
Brabant, Flanders, and the Walloon country and dis- 
persed throughout Europe.” To them their fellow-exile ad- 
dressed himself as having most knowledge of those things 
of which he is going to write. He declares that in the long 
wars of the Netherlands they have, at least in land opera- 
tions, been foremost ; that it is they who have done most to 
keep up the opposition to the king of Spain ; and that they 
have an acknowledged superiority in all matters of com- 
merce, navigation, and manufactures. Hence he hopes to 
find with them good audience for his project. They, too, 
can do much to favor it, being so blessed with children and 
wealth. Again, it can be of great advantage to them, es- 
pecially as this country affords an excellent place for refuge. 
He tells them that his long absence from the fatherland has 
not dimmed his affection for it, nor for them. Nor have the 
great injuries, misfortunes, and difficulties he has encoun- 
tered made him relax his efforts for the common weal, nor 
yet his age, nor the magnitude of the labors he is proposing 
to himself. 

The text of the book itself was to be given to arguments 
of a more general application ; in fact, this preface to the 
Belgian exiles, so valuable as an indication of the attitude of 
Usselinx to his native country, was' not included In one of 
the editions, — the Swedish. We must not look to see in the 

184 This Naerder Bericht, or farther explanation, was originally written in 
Dutch. Its text, translated into German, constitutes the principal part of the 
AuszfQhrlicher Bericht of 1626. Translated into Swedish, with considerable 
changes, it was the principal portion of the VthfOrligh FOrklaring of the same 
year. The Dutch appeared in 1627 as part of the Octroy ofte Privilegie. The 
German translation, revised, was reprinted in the Argonautica Gustaviana of 
1633. See Bibliographical Appendix, I., Nos. 15, 16, 20, 26,27. The discus- 
sion of the hostile criticisms upon Sweden is omitted in the VthfOrligh 
FOridaring. 
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book all the vigor and directness with which he had written 
in his younger days ; yet it has much good exposition and 
cogent and spirited argument, and so great a wealth of in- 
formation as to justify some examination of it. It is evident 
that the scheme was regarded as a very large one for Sweden 
to undertake. “ Among some persons,” he says, “ this [the 
inclusion of Africa, Asia, America, and Magellanica in the 
charter] has excited considerable surprise, as if they perhaps 
supposed that the Swedes and Goths wished to ape the great 
and bold deeds of their forefathers, by whom the greater 
part of Europe was conquered and ruled ; and had taken 
upon themselves things not unlike the proud desires of 
Alexander Magnus, and appeared as if they wished to con- 
quer the whole world. . . . Others think they are hear- 
ing something as strange as thunder at Christmas, when, in a 
countiy where scarcely a single ship is sent out to trade," 
one speaks of enterprises so remote. He defends this re- 
mote trade as being most profitable, and describes, in some 
detail, the new fields for commercial activity. 

Of ways in which his great project will conduce to the 
common weal, he characteristically names first the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God by the sending out of missiona- 
ries who will emulate the Jesuits ; of whose boasted conver- 
sions he says that they merely teach the Indians to say Jesus 
Maria and a few words of Latin, and nothing more, an asser- 
tion which he supports by citation of Spanish authors. 
Secondly, many indirect commercial advantages will result, 
— the control of Sweden’s own carrying-trade, increase of 
shipping, increase of general European trade. Proceeding 
then to the direct advantages to individuals, he first sets 
forth what Spain and the Netherlands have won. The 
Swedes he thinks not less apt for navigation or for manufac- 
ture, though as yet they have had little special training. 
He shows that goods brought to Sweden from Brazil by the 
Lisbon merchants cost in Sweden two hundred and thirty 
per cent of their original value. All this loss can be saved. 
Sweden has many advantages over Spain and the Nether- 
lands,— a more abundant population than the former, greater 
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cheapness of commodities than in the latter. Spanish slave- 
labor is uneconomical ; whether slavery is rightful he will 
not discuss, but if it is thought contrary to the love of our 
neighbor, its evils can be moderated, and gradual emancipa- 
tion of body and soul prepared. Of tobacco he says that, 
“ though only a filthiness, and having no use but to disturb 
the brain and increase drunkenness, nevertheless more money 
is made from it than from all the spices of the East Indies 
this no one would have believed a few years ago. Insurance 
rates are quoted to show the safety of such investments; 
combination of capital increases both security and profit ; in 
Holland, trust-funds for orphans are frequently invested in 
shares of the East India Company. Advantages to particu- 
lar classes are enumerated ; thus pastors and teachers, whose 
small salaries cease at their deaths, can thus lay up some- 
thing for their heirs. The scheme is perfectly honorable and 
allowable by the law of nations ; Spain's claim has no va- 
lidity, and is already successfully infringed by the French in 
Nova Francia and the English in Virginia. 

Here follows an interesting discussion of the merits and 
demerits of Sweden, hpropos of hostile criticisms which the 
author fears may damage the company's prospects, if not re- 
futed. First, it is said that Sweden is poor and barren ; but 
he shows that it exports food annually. Secondly, that it is 
too cold ; the difference, he thinks, is not great, and, from 
what he has heard from Holland, he judges that it has been 
about as cold there, these last two years, as here, and the 
country is very healthy, with few doctors of medicine. As to 
criticisms upon the constitution, laws, and courts, he con- 
fesses that he knows little of law. Yet the laws here, though 
different, seem as good as elsewhere. Process is brief, and 
foreign suitors are well treated. As to the inhabitants' being 
impolite or unfriendly to foreigners, he says, I have been in 
many lands, but was never better treated than here, by high 
officials, nobles, townsmen, and farmers. Peasants kindly 
show travellers the way, and they and their women and 
children show true politeness, unless that consists of French 
manners, etc. As to their being intemperate, he says it is a 
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pity they should be so, and should try to gain through 
drink that cheerfulness and joy which can only be obtained 
of God and our Saviour through the Holy Ghost. Still, in 
cold climates (but compare his former statement) one must 
eat and drink more. He praises the housekeeping of the 
Swedes, as plain, but liberal. They live happily. The 
women care most for comfort, “ and trouble themselves little 
about unnecessary and foolish house-cleaning. This,” he 
adds, with an evident lively recollection of the operations of 
Dutch housewives, “ will be far more approved by all sensible 
people than if they spent their time in superfluous and need- 
less, sometimes even altogether senseless, wiping, washing, 
rubbing, and smartening; which, nevertheless, happens in 
many places, where these fools think little of their real duty, 
but so busily devote themselves to their houses, to show 
their splendor, and pride, and state that they neglect their 
husbands for it, and a man cannot use a chair or a bench, 
or enter a room without first taking off his shoes, unless he 
wishes to have a domestic war.” He also argues against 
complaints of unjust treatment in former times, of delays in 
payment of public debts, and of detention of foreigners in 
the country; for the last, he says, there is no foundation, 
except that some necessary restraints are imposed in war time. 

After this interesting exposition of Swedish conditions, Usse- 
linx resumes the main thread of his discourse, and proceeds to 
answer various classes of objectors. Some object that he has 
not himself seen all these places. He replies that his means 
of investigation have been better than this ; he has inquired of 
the men who knew the countries most thoroughly, never 
letting pass any, whether French, Spanish, English, or Dutch, 
studying maps and histories, and paying much for informa- 
tion sent for. T 0 those who ask why other nations have not 
occupied all these regions, if they are so profitable, he declares 
that there is room enough for all ; nor are hostile actions from 
them to be feared— if they trade at all in the Baltic. He 
has also a personal objection to meet— distrust of himself. 
This he declares quite unwarranted, and points to his suc- 
cess in the Netherlands and the endorsement of the author- 
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ities there. Distrust of the directors is unreasonable, for the 
stockholders will themselves choose them. There was also, 
it seems, some distrust of the king, an apprehension, not ab- 
solutely unfounded, as afterward appeared, lest he should 
use the subscribed money for his own purposes. But, he 
argues, the king’s mother, the Palsgrave John Casimir (his 
brother-in-law), the councillors, noblemen, military command- 
ers, ecclesiastics, and magistrates, and, it is hoped, the greater 
part of the common people, have subscribed. Furthermore, 
not only have we the king’s hand and seal, but such a course 
would be greatly against his good name and interest. Objec- 
tions as to lack of superfluous population for colonizing those 
lands, their heat, their remoteness, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining enough money in Sweden, are successfully met. And 
so the writer closes his treatise, offering to give any further 
explanations desired, and characteristically declaring that he 
has not made public all his plans by any means. 

While this important and valuable discourse was being 
written, apparently in September, 1625/“ there arrived in 
Stockholm the news of the Spanish recapture of Bahia. Con- 
trary to all the advice of Usselinx, the Dutch West India 
Company had attacked Brazil, and, “ by a happy accident,” 
as he alleges, had in May, 1624, captured “ Sao Salvador da 

188 The Auszftthrlicher Bericht and the VthfOrligh FOrklaring were 
not published until 1626, the Octroy ofte Privilegie, or Dutch edition, not 
until 1627, the first preface to aU three being dated July 2, 1626. But the 
preface to the exiles, which a memorial (Bibliographical Appendix, II., No. 25), 
to Oxenstjema shows to have been written after the body of the work, is dated 
Oct. 1, 1625 in the Dutch edition, Oct 17th in the German, as well as in, the 
Aigonautica. But the first lines of the appendix (Byvoeghsel, Anhang, or 
Tils&tning in the various editions) state that while the author was writing the 
book came the news of the capture of Bahia. Now the first rumors of that 
capture seem to have reached the Hague just before the first of August Came- 
rarius writes on that date (N. S.), to Oxenstjema, “ Fama nunc spaxgitur, His- 
panos recuperasse Portum omnium Sanctorum et Civitatem S. Salvatoris in 
Brasilia, eamque ob causam conspectos Bruxellis et Antwerpiae ignes trirnn- 
phales ; " certain information did not come till Oct. 3d (N. S.), Schybergson, pp. 
266, 307. Apparently about a month must be allowed for transit of news from 
the Hague to Stockholm. The time of composition must therefore be about 
September. The queen-mother, mentioned in the treatise as living, died on 
December 8, 1625 ; Geijer, tr. Turner, p. 247. 
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Bahia de Todos os Santos ; ” but in May, 1625, it had been re- 
captured by Don Frederico de Toledo. 1 " Here was an oppor- 
tunity to say, “ I told you so,” which Usselinx could not let 
pass. He therefore added an appendix or postscript to his 
little book, 1 " in which he related what advice he had given the 
Dutch authorities, and what warnings on this and other 
points, and showed that, though founder of the Dutch West 
India Company, he must not beheld in any way accountable 
for the attack on Brazil, nor discredited by its untoward re- 
sult. What he wrote on these points is already known to the 
readers of this monograph ; the same is true of his exposi- 
tions of the reasons why, after so abundant advice and warn- 
ing, the matter was arranged so ill, — the opposition of Olden- 
bameveld, the factious contention of the commercial towns 
and their magistrates, the frequent changes of the personnel 
of committees, the premature choice of directors, their igno- 
rance and inexperience. As pieces justificatives, he added the 
summary account sent in to the States General in August, 
1623, the unused letter of recommendation of Aug. 25, 1623, 
from the States General to the Nineteen, and that of Aug. 30, 
1622, from Prjnce Maurice to the States General. 

The book was now finished. The next thing was to get 
translations made, and to have the various versions printed. 
Usselinx was determined to spare no effort to get his ar- 
guments before all possible subscribers. Now he urges 
that the charter be translated into Swedish and German, and 
signed, now that his book and its appendices be translated 
into Swedish, now that they be turned into German and into 
Latin, now that his Excellency the Chancellor look over the 
preface to the Netherlander. Enough has been subscribed 
to make a beginning, though not this year ; the date in the 

J. de Laet, Histone ofte Jaerlijck Verhael van de W. I. Co., pp. 13-16, 
51 - 53 * 

w This postscript, with the accompanying documents, is to be found in all three 
of the editions, Dutch, Swedish, and German, and in the Argonautica Gustaviana. 
See Bibliographical Appendix. The quotation given by Mickley, “Some Ac- 
count of William Usselinx and Peter Minuit,” on p. 7, is really from the be- 
ginning of this postscript, though by him referred to quite another time and 
quite other circumstances. 
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charter should be altered accordingly. The governors of 
provinces and magistrates of towns should be directed to as- 
sist ; already he is casting his eyes on Livonia and Esthonia, 
asking that Svante Bandr, at that time governor of Riga, and 
the other authorities there and at Reval, be written to upon 
the matter. The bishops and superintendents should be 
directed to send copies of the prospectus and book to the 
pastors in their dioceses, bidding them earnestly recommend 
the project in their parishes and offer prayers in the churches 
for its success ; the bishops, it seems,* had themselves prom- 
ised considerable subscriptions. 

In getting subscriptions, the lords of the council should be 
first approached, then the subordinate officers of the govern- 
ment, then the magistrates and burghers of Stockholm, for 
an example to the rest. Then the other towns should be 
visited ; the officers and soldiers of the army with the king 
ought to be urged to invest. In fact, no one should escape ; 
the larger the capital the better. Meanwhile, there were 
agents to be secured, their commissions to be fixed, and 
many administrative arrangements to be carried out. 
About his book Usselinx was particularly concerned, 
wishing not only to get his arguments before the peo- 
ple, but desiring also to make known his personal defence 
against the charge of ill-success among the Dutch, and like- 
wise to combat the opinion that in commercial matters no 
one can compete successfully with that nation. For the 
German translator he suggests HofrSd Christoph Ludwig 
Rasch, and he complains of the dilatoriness of Erik Skr&d- 
dare (Schroderus), the royal translator, who, it seems, was 
unwilling to translate this for the government unless assured 
that it would be compensated by a corresponding deduction 
from the amount he regularly had to do. 18 * 

188 The authorities here are three brief undated memorials, entitled Memorie 
van ’tgene noch client, etc., Memorie tot bevoorderinge, etc., and Verscheyden 
Reden en dienende, etc. (Stockholm MSS.) See Bibliographical Appendix, II., 
Nos. 25, 27, 28. Erik Schroderus was a son of the burgomaster of NykOping, 
Bengt Nilsson SkrSddare, and therefore a brother of the famous councillor 
Johan Skytte. In 1612 he had been appointed rector of the School in Nykftp- 
ing, and later Translator Regni. Biographiskt Lexicon Cfver namnkunnige 
Svenska min, s. v. 
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Further difficulties appeared as spring came on. 1 " In Li- 
vonia and in Finland, progress had been much hindered by the 
king's establishing a Finnish Company, to help the trade of 
the cities in those two provinces. 1 " Because of this act, the 
royal officers had been lukewarm in furthering the South 
Company ; and Usselinx advised that until the latter should 
have been established successfully, the other company 
should be suspended. Meanwhile in Stockholm itself the 
exclusive policy of the trading guilds towards immigrating 
foreign merchants was injuring the chances of success by 
keeping away much-needed capital. 

But in the spring King Gustavus was again in Stockholm 
for two months,” 1 and in the presence of his intense activity 
things at once began to look better. What was of prime 
importance, on the day before he left the capital, June 14, 
1626, he signed the charter, and thus gave legal basis to the 
South Company. As already said, its provisions did not 
differ from those of the manuscript draft made by Usselinx 
in the autumn of r624. m It is therefore not needful to say 

189 What follows rests on a short memorial entitled, Eenige bedencldnge tot 
bevoorderinge vande Snyder Comp® (Stockholm MSS.); Bibliographical Appen- 
dix, IX., No. 29. It is undated, but its contents show it to have been written 
about the spring of 1626 ; see next note. 

190 Dr. Theodor Schiemann, archivist of Reval, has kindly sent me, from the 
archives of that town, a copy of a brief memorial of the town council to Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, thanking him for decreeing the establishment of such a company, 
and praying him to continue to favor it. It is dated May x, 1626, and the act 
of the king is spoken of as recent. 

I#1 April 13 to June 15, 1626. Riksridets Protokoll, ed. Kullberg, pp. ix., 
xiii. 

1W Of the printed Octroy eller Privilegium (Bibliography, I., No. 17,) I have 
seen no copy, and know of none in this country. I have from the Stockholm 
Archives a copy of the Privilegier for General Kibphandels Compagniedht, 
Riks Registr., 1626, fol. 332, v. ( dated June 6, 1626. But the German trans- 
lation in the Argonautica Gustaviana bears date of June 14th ; and very likely 
the Swedish document I have is not the actual issue, since in the second and 
fourth articles the dates for subscriptions and for the inauguration of the com- 
pany are left blank. My copy also, in the sixth article, gives a thousand dalers 
as the qualification of a director, instead of two thousand ; but this I take to 
be an error. A Dutch translation of the charter is to be found printed at the 
beginning of Octroy ofte Privilegie (Bibliography, I., No. 20). Of German 
translations, there are the Octroy und Privilegium, and Octroy oder Privilegium 
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much more concerning its details. The date at which the 
company was to come into existence was fixed at May 1, 
1627; the term of subscriptions was to be March 1st within 
Sweden, May 1st without. It is interesting to observe that 
the territorial limits within which the company was given a 
monopoly of commerce did not in this original issue include 
any of the soil afterward occupied by the Swedish colony 
on the Delaware. They extended northward on the Ameri- 
can coast only to 36° N., the latitude of the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, at which they began on the eastern side of the 
Atlantic; it was not until the u amplification ” of 1632 
that the rest of the American world was included. The 
provision made for Usselinx himself, constituting the thirty- 
third article of the charter, it may be well to give at length. 

“ Whereas Wellam Uselinx, bom at Antwerp in Brabant, 
has spent the greatest part of his life in investigating and ex- 
amining into the opportunities of the countries which are 
mentioned in this charter, and has also testimony and evi- 
dence from the Lords States General of the United Nether- 
lands and from the illustrious Prince Maurice, Prince of 
Orange, of Christian memory, as well as from various histo- 
rians of our time, that he has been the foremost author and 
originator, who for many years, in the United Netherlands, 
has helped to found the West India Company, and given the 
said Lords States thorough information in regard to it; 
furthermore, as he in like degree has given us also good in- 
formation concerning the same, so that we are well satisfied 
therewith, offering us his services, that he still further will re- 
veal and communicate to us all the knowledge that he through 
long experience and practice has obtained concerning the 

(Bibliography, II., Nos. 18, 19), that on pp. 9-16 of the ArgonauticaGustaviana, 
and the two in Marquardus, h., pp. 380-387, 545-552, the one reprinted from 
the Aigonautica, the other a reprint of Octroy tmd Privilegium (see Biblio- 
graphical Appendix, I., No. 27). The German is also to be found in Kheven- 
hiller, Annales Ferdinandei, xii., pp. 536-547. An English translation, but 
not a very accurate one, is printed in the N. Y. CoL Docs., xii., pp. 7-15. 
There is an Italian translation, condensed, in Harte’s Gustavus Adolphus, iL, 
pp. 452-458, edition of 1807 ; it is taken from the continuation of Bisaccioni’s 
Commentario delle Guerre successe in Alemagna, Venezia, 1634. 
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said trade : Therefore we, both for the services he has hither- 
to rendered us and shall hereafter render, and for the pains, 
labor, and great expenditure he has incurred, have granted and 
allowed that he shall receive and enjoy of the company one 
penny in the thousand of all goods and merchandise bought 
and sold in the company, as long as trade to the places men- 
tioned in this charter continues, so that the managers of the 
company shall be bound to pay the aforesaid sum to him, 
his agents and heirs, as soon as the account of the goods 
bought and sold can be made up.” 

The first part of this passage has been cited by one writer 
as a testimonial to the merits of Usselinx from Gustavus 
Adolphus ; but its value as such is diminished by the fact 
that it occurs in the Dutch draft of 1624 already mentioned, 
which we have every reason to believe was written by Usse- 
linx himself. The phrase invoking the testimony of “ vari- 
ous historians of our time” requires a little explanation. 
What historians were referred to we learn from the margin 
of the reprint of the charter in the Argonautica Gustaviana 
of 1633. They were the celebrated President de Thou and 
the eminent Flemish historian Emanuel van Meteren, 
whose respective histories were already famous throughout 
Europe.” 1 Encouraged by the king’s active assistance, 
Usselinx now pushed forward the work of translating 
and printing his pamphlet, or book, and the charter. 
The former was printed this year at Stockholm in Swedish 
and German, in Dutch the next year at the Hague. Of the 

lw The marginal reading on p. 14 of the Argonautica is: “ Vid. Thua- 
ttus de An. 1606. Meteranus in der NiderL Sprache, passim, etc.” In the 
letter to the States General, of Oct 3, 1644, in Van Rees, Geschiedenis der 
Staathuishoudkunde in Nederland, ii, p. 462, he refers to them again. In 
the memorial (Stockholm MSS.), entitled Briefue Deduction par Laquelle 
est monstre, etc., dated Paris, Feb. 13, 1635, (Bibliography, II,, No. 60), Usse- 
linx says : " A quoi [the testimony of the States General, Prince Maurice, the 
King of Sweden, etc.] ie pourrais encore Adiouster le Tesmoignage de feu 
Mons? du Thou qu’ il m’a donne passe 29 ans.” This cann ot be strictly true, 
for the first edition of part v. of De Thou, covering the year 1606, was not 
published until 1620 ; but perhaps he is assuming that this part was written in 
1606. — Fear the testimony mentioned, from De Thou, see note 43 ; from Van 
Meteren, notes 33, 38, 42, 54, 55. 
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charter there were printed this year at Stockholm a Swedish 
and a German edition; another German edition, though 
bearing the same imprint as the other two and the Swedish 
book (Ignatius Meurer, Stockholm), seems to have been re- 
ally printed in Germany, 1 * The preface to the book is dated 
July 2, i626. m It had been expected, the writer says, that 
the company should go into operation this past year. But 
the project had to be made known to subjects outside the 
kingdom of Sweden, and this, combined with the extent of 
the latter, had occasioned delay. Also, the king’s absence 
from the country had prevented his gracious grant from 
being drawn up. This same preface appeared in all three 
editions. Nor, though the Swedish was differently arranged, 
were there any very important differences of text, except 
that in the Swedish version the essay defending Sweden was 
not included, and there was a little more insistance on Magel- 
lanica in the expository portion. It was conjectured to be 
larger than any other land, was sure to have a great trade, 
and was too extensive for any country in Europe to hold : 

IM The six publications mentioned above are those entitled : VthfOrligh 
FSrklaring, etc., {see Biographical Appendix, I., No. 15); Auszftthrlicher 
Bericht, (I., No. 16) ; Octroy ofte Privilegie, (I., No. 20) ; Octroy eller 
Privilegium, (L, No. 17) ; Octroy und Pxivilegium, (I., No. 18) ; Octroy 
oder Privilegium, (I., No. 19). All these are now vexy rare. Of the first, 
Muller says, Catalogue of Books relating to America, 1872, p. 133 : “ Up to 
the year 1869, when a copy was offered in a catalogue of Mr. Nyhoff at the 
Hague, this * Swedish UsseHncx * has remained entirely unknown, so that the 
present most probably is the second ever offered to the collector.” I believe it 
is Muller’s copy, bought for the John Carter Brown Library, which the owners 
of that library have kindly given me the opportunity to use. I have also used 
that in the Library of Congress ; the British Museum has a third. Muller's 
copy was valued at 200 florins. Of the last three, I know of no copy in this 
country. 

Muller is in the main correct in his remarks, p. 134, on the relations of the 
first three of these six ; but, instead of the Swedish being made on the original 
Dutch MS., and the Dutch a new elaboration, the German and Dutch probably 
represent the original, modified on translation into Swedish. 

195 Arfwedson, De Colonia Nova Sueda, p. 6, says that, as money was 
slow in coming in, Gustavus Adolphus, by letters given July 2, 1626, at Stock- 
holm, permitted the admission of foreigners. This is erroneous. Gustavus 
was not in Sweden at that time, (see note 101) ; and, secondly, the charter al- 
ready admitted foreigners. 
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Spain had but two or three places there. 1 ** Such a touch as 
this shows us the enthusiast long and excessively occupied 
with one idea; at forty Usselinx had had more sobriety and 
balance. Pursuing with intense energy a single object, he 
had lost sense of proportion. He had lost, too, in play and 
elasticity of mind, could with far more difficulty than at first 
reconcile himself to any modification of his projects, to the 
equal co-operation of any other mind. His mental fibres had 
grown inflexible. But if he was a less balanced and a less 
facile man than at forty, there had been no diminution of 
his wonderful and tireless energy. He was as intense, as 
persistent, as enthusiastic, as when he began these thirty-five 
years of incessant labor. The small amount of personal suc- 
cess he had obtained from them did not make him “ bate a 
jot of heart or hope.” On the contrary, with the chartering 
of this second great company of his creating, he took a new 
lease of life ; there were twenty years more of work in him, 
and throughout those twenty years, however his infirmities of 
body, and indeed of temper, might increase, the vigor of his 
mind and the force and energy of his will were never relaxed. 

The 30th of October, 1626, we read in the minutes of the 
Swedish Council, were present Count Magnus Brahe, Clas 
Horn, Johan Skytte, and Gabriel Oxenstjema, the chancel- 
lor’s brother, “ and signed certain letters for Ussling.” *” 
The entry is not a very important one, but its phrase serves 
to show that Usselinx was very well known to the magnates 
of the kingdom, even if not quite so important a figure in it 
as he himself thought. More of what he had been doing 
can be seen from one of his letters written to the chancellor, 
who was now in Polish Prussia. Having in his last campaign 
wrested from Poland nearly all the Baltic sea-coast it pos- 
sessed eastward of the duchy of Prussia, the king had in this 
summer attacked the Polish sea-coast west of that duchy. 
He had conquered all of it but Danzig, and now, returning 
to Sweden, had left Oxenstjema as governor-general of the 
conquered territory. The letter (whose superscription bears 

m Vthf&rligh FOrklaring, E. i, verso. 

w Svenska Riksr&dets Protokoll, ed. Kullberg, i, p. 3a. 
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some traces of effort to write in Swedish), begins with the 
usual complaints of delays of translators and printers, and 
apathy of councillors. 188 

But the books were now at last in print, and that was the 
main point. “The charter from His Royal Majesty, to- 
gether with my Discourses, have finally got printed, whereof 
I send your lordship herewith thirty copies, being in Swe- 
dish and German. To the lord Bengt Oxenstjema I send 
also fifty copies to distribute, at the same time writing him 
that it seems to me advisable that the discourse should be 
reprinted there for distribution in KSnigsberg and other 
towns in Prussia.” 

It is painful to any friend of Usselinx to be obliged to reflect 
that the eighty copies thus freely distributed would, at the 
present prices of these rare books, bring a sum sufficient to 
support the poor man for four or five years, even at the rate 
of salary last offered him by the Dutch authorities, which he 
rejected at the time, but seems afterward, whenever things 
went wrong, to have looked back to with longing. As to 
the reprinting in Prussia, it may have been carried out, for, 
as we have seen, there is an edition of the charter printed 
this year in Germany. But not neglecting to have two 
strings to his bow, Usselinx had urged the council to charge 
Anders Svensson, at Hamburg, to have charter and book re- 
printed there, and spread widely over Germany and even to 
Venice, to catch all possible subscriptions ; and it seems to 
have been in Hamburg that the reprinting was done. An- 
tony Monier had promised to have them reprinted in Dutch 
and French, but as he had not, a merchant and shipbuilder, 
Arendt de Groot, who was going to the Netherlands, offered 

198 Letter of Nov. 3, 1626 (Bibliography, II., No. 30). Though I have only 
a copy before me, I think I cannot be wrong in supposing the Swedish of the 
superscription to be that of a foreigner. At the beginning of the letter he at- 
tributes much of the want of progress these last months to the frequent ab- 
sences from the city of Carl Oxenstjema, the chancellor's cousin. Yet I find 
from Riksr&dets Protokoll, L, that, excepting the meetings from July 22d to 
Aug. 8th and one meeting in October, Carl Oxenstjema was present at every 
-meeting of the council from July zst to that preceding the above-mentioned 
one of October 30th. 
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to attend to the matter, much to the gratification of the 
author, who evidently had a firm belief in the efficacy 
of print. 1 " 

Aside from the usual tides in the affairs of men, the suc- 
cess of Usselinx and the company during these years had a 
marked periodicity. Their fortunes ebbed while the king 
was absent on his campaigns, they rose when he returned to 
his kingdom. This winter, the principal occasion for fur- 
thering the plan was the meeting of the diet. It was the 
house of nobles (and military officers) that formed the really 
important part of that diet. After the diet had met and 
had heard the king’s speech, each estate retired to its own 
hall. The representatives of the three classes of nobles, 
those who had been created counts or free-barons, those 
who could prove descent from a councillor of state, and 
those who served for their freeholds, sat in their newly built 
house of barons, to deliberate upon the matters proposed in 
the king’s speech."" Here, then, the records tell us, on the 
31st of January, 1627, the nobles and knights were as- 
sembled, when in came the lords of the council, and with 
them Wilhelm Ussling. Then one of the councillors, an 
Oxenstjema, informed the house of the king’s having deter- 
mined to found a South Company for trade to Africa, Am- 
erica, India, and Magellanica, explained its advantages to 
individuals and to the country at large, and expressed his 
hope that the nobles and the other estates would invest 
largely. The land-marshal, their spokesman, answered that 
they would take it into consideration, not doubting that, on 
the representations made, they should be found well in- 
clined thereto. The court-marshal, Didrik von Falkenberg, 
an eminent officer, whom we shall encounter again, spoke 
further in favor of the scheme, the charter was read, another 
Oxenstjema made a speech, and the council went out. A 

*** Anders Svensson was the diplomatic agent of Sweden in the Lower Saxon 
aide, and resident in Hamburg, 1625-1630. Riksridets Protokoll, i„ p. 242. 
Arendt de Groot, Hid, The reprinting at Hamburg I infer from the letter of 
July 19, 162$ (Bibliography, IL, No. 40). 

*°° Geijer, History of the Swedes, tr. Turner, pp. 219, 220. 
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week later, such of the nobles as chose, made their respec- 
tive subscriptions.* 01 

To know exactly what sort of support such a company 
obtained in a kingdom like Sweden, would be highly inter- 
esting. Fortunately, we are able to some extent to answer 
this question. There has come down to us a list, probably 
drawn up by Usseiinx, of those who had subscribed one 
thousand dalers, the sum necessary to entitle one to vote for 
directors. 20 * In drawing any conclusions from it, it is necessary 
to remember that the subscriptions of the burghers of Stock- 
holm are not included in it. But even so it remains a re- 
markable piece of evidence. There are forty-one names. 
Thirty-five of them are the names of members of the 
council, or military or civil officers of the goverment. One 
was a physician. Of the other five, I have been unable 
to learn anything; as four of them bear foreign names, they 
were probably merchants. This was certainly, after every 
allowance for the subscribers of smaller sums and the burgh- 
ers of Stockholm, a very different constituency from that of 
the great Dutch and English companies, and betokened a 
different fate. The amount, too, must have been quite in- 
adequate. The subscriptions of the forty-one whose names 
are on the list count up to but 110,000 dalers. The whole 
sum subscribed in Gothenburg is given as 30,000, of which 
6,000 came from the qualified electors, the subscribers of a 
thousand. If the same proportion prevailed generally, the 
whole sum now subscribed can hardly have been more than 

301 Handlingar rOrande Skandinaviens Historia, published by the Stock- 
holm Academy, i., pp. 132-134. The same has been sent me from Stockholm, 
in a copy from Sveriges Ridderskaps och Adels Riksdags protokoll, ed. 
Thom and Taube, i. f pp. 23, 24. Loccenius, Histoxiae Suecanae libri ix., 
PP- 555 , 556 . 

803 Lyste van diegeteekent haben, etc., (Bibliography, II., No. 32). It is 
undated. It was, however, written after the chancellor’s visit to Finland in 
the summer of 1626. Its including Svante Baner, who died April 4, 1628, and 
still more its not mentioning any of the subscriptions obtained by Usseiinx in 
Livonia in January of that year, make it probable that it was drawn up before 
he left Stockholm, say before the autumn of 1627. I have therefore inserted 
it here. The amount of the clerical subscriptions is given in the Stralsund 
memorial, of Dec. 30, 1630 ; Bibliog., II., No. 47. 
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500,000 or 600,000 dalers, plus the Stockholm subscriptions ; 
that of the clergy seems to have been 100,000. All this, we 
may be sure, even with the king’s 400,000, was not such a 
sum as Usselinx would have liked to see. Plainly he was 
engaged in a far smaller enterprise than the Dutch West 
India Company had been. 

To get more subscriptions, the king took the step of at 
once appointing one of the two directors whom the charter 
assigned to him. He chose for this position Per Andersson, 
recently superintendent of the royal rents, and gave him a 
full commission to further the business.*" Bishops and 
pastors were especially charged to assist him. The king 
himself, the day he left Stockholm for his second Prussian 
campaign, wrote especially to the bishops in behalf of the 
company. Some rough verses of the time have been pre- 
served, which have a satirical reference to these exhortations, 
with a warning which proved not wholly unfounded. Their 
opening lines may be roughly translated thus * M : 

11 Poor priests, don’t give your money to 
The Company of Navigation ; 

The hnmt-up bones will fall to yon, 

The roast itself, to the corporation.” ' 

Still further to advance the company's interests, the king, 
on leaving Sweden, appointed his second director, one Chris- 
tian Welshuisen. At the same time, by what must have 
seemed to Usselinx a strange departure from those principles 
of free and even democratic election for which he had so 
strenuously contended in the Netherlands, the king some- 
what plainly indicated to the shareholders that for their 

m Fullmachtt for Directoren Pedar Andersson, att uptala Stendeme till att 
insettia i dett S&dre Compagniedt, dated Mar. 19, 1627. Riks Registrat, 
1627, foL 103, (Stockholm MSS.). A. A. v. Stiemman, Samling utaf kongl. 
bief, stadgar, och fOrordningar ang&ende sweriges rflces commerce, etc., i, p. 
948. 

804 In the German of Geijer (Ger. ed., iii., p. 57), they run : 

“ Gib nicht, o arme Klerisei, 
in Sack der Handels-Compagnei : 
den Braten steckt sie in die Tasche 
und dir die Knochen in die Asche.” 
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own directors they should choose “ some of the following 
good men, such as Henrik Fleming, Anton Monier, M&rten 
Weiwitzer,” — seven men in short are named, of whom two 
or three were officers of the royal army, the rest mostly 
merchants. 408 And so, this eminently paternal government 
having arranged the personnel of the company's manage- 
ment, the king sailed for Prussia. The South Company was 
now regarded as fully in existence. 

Vn. — FIRST YEARS OF TRAVEL FOR THE SOUTH COMPANY. 

hY ItpODTOtfSlY 0100 

epjierai, o<pp? jjfiy re ice*oi$ea x £ pSt ^PySiv. 
yvy S J exojica xaxorrjn xal aXyedi • tcoTJuoL ydp erhpr , 
ar Spoor re itzoXifiovS dXeyetvd re xvpaza TCzipoov. 

Od., viii., 180-183. 

The three years which Usselinx had now spent in Sweden 
had been passed amid quite different surroundings from the 
years devoted to the Dutch West India Company, but they 
had, in a similar degree with those, been spent within one 
country, generally in the capital city, and with few journeys 
and those not extensive. But with the middle of the year 
1627, marked as it was by a considerable step of progress for 
the company, there began a decided change in the manner 
of his own life. Henceforward he was to be occupied mainly 
in travels extending over much of Northern Europe, and in 
labors with local bodies rather than with general govern- 
ments. As one result of this occupation he was, by reason 
of frequent and long absences, as well as of his own lack of 
adaptiveness, to lose his hold upon the company he had 
labored to form, and the government he had assisted, to be- 
come superfluous, and in the end to incur entire neglect. 

The beginning of these travels was his being sent to Prus- 
sia by the directors of the company, to urge King Gustavus, 
by paying in an instalment of his subscription and by other 
means, to facilitate the sending out of an expedition under 

805 Fullmackt for Directoren Offver Seder Compagnie, dated Elfsnabben, 
May 4, 2627. Riks Registrar, 1627, foL 221, v. (Stockholm MSS.). 
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the company’s auspices this year.”* He probably found the 
king at Dirschau, recovering from recent wounds and press- 
ing on the war against the Poles. The cardinal feature of 
the imperial and Spanish policy in these years was to secure 
to the Hapsburg house the northeastern sea-coast of Ger- 
many and, thereby, the dominion over the Baltic Sea. 30T 
The averting of this pressing danger, a danger which the de- 
feat of Denmark had made still more imminent, was giving 
full occupation to the energies of Gustavus Adolphus. Still, 
he found time to do something for the company ; and Usse- 
linx, on his part, busied himself with getting subscriptions to 
the company from Count Thurn and lesser officers in the 
army. When the king went back to Sweden in November, 
the chancellor, in pursuance of the king’s plans, sent Usse- 
linx, with letters to the royal and municipal authorities, to 
go through the Baltic provinces, recommending the company 
to general attention and gathering subscriptions. Of the 
earlier part of this long, wintry, and somewhat dangerous 
journey, no account remains among those documents which 
the chancellor’s unusual care for papers has preserved to us ; 
weknow, however, that he went by land through Lithuania and 
Courland, and arrived at Riga just as the year was ending.* 0 * 

506 Memorie voor Willem Wsselinx van *t gene hy syne Ko. Ma. aldergena- 
digst sal remonstreren ende wyders hebben te doen op syn reyse na Pruysen aen- 
gaende de Suyder Comp e (Stockholm MSS.), dated Stockholm, June 12, 1627, 
and signed by Christian Welshnisen and Vail en tin Nilsson (a councillor of 
Stockholm). Being in Butch, it may have been drawn up by XJsselinx hims elf. 
On Sept. 1 8th the royal council received a petition from the “ India Company,” 
as to the general paying in of subscriptions. Riksrldets Protokoll, i., p. 54. 

801 Brqysen, Gustaf Adolf, i., pp. 283-293. 

808 The principal authorities for this journey through the provinces on the 
east side of the Baltic are the letter of Usselinx, written after his return, to 
Oxenstjema, dated Stockholm, July 19, 1628, (Bibliography, II., No. 40), and 
the successive memorials written during the journey, and mentioned in the en- 
suing notes. The letter to the chancellor mentions a previous letter from Riga, 
recounting the story of his travels up to that point ; but this does not appear to 
be now extant. But that he went through Lithuania and Conrland is stated in 
a memorial addressed by him to the States General, Sept, n, 1636, entitled, 
Notihe van *t geene in *t Coninckrijck Sweeden ende naburige landen is 
geteeckent ende mgewiUicht tot de Suyder Compaignie. This letter has been 
published in voL xxix. (1873) of the Kronijk of the Historisch Genootschap te 
Utrecht, pp. 135-140. See Bibliographical Appendix, II., No. 67. 
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A few days after his arrival at this old Hanse town, the 
chief town of Livonia, Usselinx addressed to the burgomas- 
ters and council of the town a memorial detailing the advan- 
tages which Riga might derive from joining in the South 
Company . 5W Livonia in general was not at present a prom- 
ising country from which to collect subscriptions. With the 
exception of a few years, it had been devastated by war con- 
tinuously, from Charles IX’s first landing in 1600 ; the nobles 
were impoverished by war and confiscations, and the peasan- 
try were virtually in a state of abject slavery. Still, Riga 
had managed to keep up some of its commerce, and since its 
capture by Gustavus Adolphus in 1621, had apparently been 
at times fairly prosperous. Indeed, there was much com- 
plaint of the luxury and ostentation of the chief merchants, 
and the proud municipal aristocracy of the principal guild ; 
insomuch that a recent ordinance had endeavored to restrain 
the excessive expense at weddings among those of this class, 
by forbidding them to invite more than ninety men and sixty 
women. 510 

The arguments used by Usselinx in his memorial were, so 
far as the West Indian trade and the company are concerned, 
much the same as those with which we are already familiar. 
But some of the things which he says with more especial 
reference to Riga, and to the revival of its trade, are of in- 
terest. He points out its advantages for providing naval 
supplies, in case of war; and in case of peace how well 
adapted it is to become a distributing point, from which the 
goods of the Indies may be forwarded into Poland and all 
Russia and the regions beyond. Even in case the terms of 
peace should restore Riga to Poland, he is sanguine enough to 
think that King Sigismund will, out of regard for his own in- 
terests, allow the city to keep up its connection with the com- 
pany, which the Duke of Courland and the Elector of Branden- 

909 Korte aenwysinghe vande groote Nutticheyt, etc., dated Riga, Jan, 4, 
1628 (Bibliography, II., No. 33). 

910 In regard to the condition of Livonia in general, and of the towns, at this 
time, I have derived most information from L. C. de Bray, Essai critique stir 
Thistoire de la Livonie, Dorpat, 1817, ii., pp. 214-252. The history of the 
wars may be followed in Geijer. 
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burg (for Prussia) will also desire him to do. His old distrust 
of Catholics is still strong, but he does not apprehend much 
from enfeebled Poland. Perceiving how religious the people 
of Riga were, how constant in attendance at church, he hopes 
much from the assistance of the clergy for this excellent and 
godly work, as well as from the noteworthy loyalty of the in- 
habitants. As to their ability, they have evidently suffered 
much from the war; in particular, they were just now 
straitened for money, because the garrison had failed to re- 
ceive its pay. Yet if every house in the town should invest 
a hundred dalers, this would amount to a subscription of sixty 
or seventy thousand dalers. F rom which it would appear that 
Riga at that time consisted of six or seven hundred houses ; 
— and also that Usselinx did not mean to do his business as 
collector in a superficial manner, nor to let the authorities 
fail for want of definite and inclusive suggestions ; the more 
so, that the whole town was included in the great and small 
guilds. He proposes, therefore, that the chancellor's letter, 
his pamphlet (the Auszfuhrlicher Bericht), and the charter, 
should be read to the patient brethren in each guildhall, and 
a book left in each for subscriptions. It was hoped that 
enough might be got in Livonia to enable it to have a 
“ chamber ” — that is, it will be remembered, 300,000 dalers. 

Difficult as it might seem to escape a collector of this sort, 
not much seems to have been subscribed here. A month 
later he speaks of the Livonia subscriptions as amounting to 
fifty thousand dalers, but this includes those of the governor 
of the province (Jakob de la Gardie), of the governor of Riga 
(Svante Ban6r), and other officers, as well as of the Livonian 
officers in the army in Prussia. It also probably includes 
those of other towns. For, leaving Riga under the convoy 
of the second in command, Gustaf Horn, whom perhaps he 
knew (for Horn had seen campaigns under Prince Maurice, 
and had been in Holland again in 1623 * n ), he pushed on 
northward to Treyden, where he narrowly escaped being in- 
volved in a siege of the place by the Poles, and thence to 
Wolmar, to Pemau, at the northern comer of the Gulf of 


ni Biographiskt Lexicon Ofver namnknnnige Svenska m&n, s. y. 
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Riga, and so across EsthonisL to Reval. This was no easy 
journey to make in midwinter, especially as no posts had 
yet been established on these roads, though inns had re- 
cently been set up here and there.* 18 

At Pernau the authorities excused themselves as too poor. 
At Reval, where Usselinx arrived early in February, the 
records show that, Burgomaster Derendahl having laid the 
matter before the town-council in the archive-room, a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with Usselinx on the next 
day in the great guildhalL 81 * What ensued we know from 
his own letters. He presented to them the next day a me- 
morial of some length, in which he advances many of the 
same arguments for the company as at Riga. 214 The old 
Hanse town had greatly declined, as he saw by the great 
size of the warehouses, while now he makes estimate of but 
five hundred householders ; how its trade may be built up he 
shows as in the former case. But here there was an especial 
difficulty to meet, in that the king had established and rec- 

519 ,De Bray, Essai critique, ii., pp. 248, 249. 

818 The text of the entry may be of interest. I am indebted for a copy of 
it to the kindness of Dr. Theodor Schiemann, archivist of the city of Reval, 
who obligingly searched the city archives for materials useful to my purpose, 
and sent me, with the following, two extracts from memorials of the town- 
council to the king, dated May I, 1626, and Jan. 14, 1629, showing their atti- 
tude toward the Finland Company. 

“ 1628 den 6 Februarii in grammatophylado 

Herr Derendahl proponiert, dass Wilhelm W*sselinx bei seiner Hoch- 
wtlrden umb bescheid auf des h. CanceUarii Sprechen wegen der Australischen 
Compagnie angehalten. 

Abscheid 

Es sollen moxgen wegen des Rathes Herr Bartelmeus Rotertt, Herr Thomas 
Luehr, H. Thomas Schrowe, H. Johann Thier, H. Andreas Stamped, H. 
Thomas von Drenteln und wegen der Gemeine auch etliche auf der grossen 
Gildestuben erscheinen und des W e sselinx proposition und Vorbringen einneh- 
men, und einem edlen Rath wieder referiren.” 

The record of the next day's meeting appears to be lost. — The names and 
language show the merchants to have been mostly German. There was, how- 
ever, a flourishing Swedish community at Reval at this time. Russwurm, 
Eibofolke Oder die Schweden an den KQsten Ehstlands und auf Rnnd. Re- 

toI, 1855 ; pp. 156, 157. 

814 Korte aenwijsinghe hoe de Stadt Revall, etc., Feb. 7, 1628 ; (Bibli- 
ography, II., No. 34). 
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ommended to the townsmen a Finland Company and a 
Russian Company. In combating these, Usselinx argued 
that the whole Finland trade was not more than enough for 
three or four merchants, and that the Russian trade with 
Western Europe was now too firmly seated at Archangel to 
be diverted by any such amount of capital as they had. The 
council replied that until they had further directions from 
the king they would not venture to divert their efforts from 
the two companies he had already established for their 
benefit ; doubtless, too, the heavy war contributions levied 
upon the city made them disinclined to new undertakings 
of any magnitude.* 15 And so JJsselinx went on to Narva, 
which, though of slight resources, proved well disposed to 
his schemes. Thence he went through Ingermanland, get- 
ting some promises, around the head of the Gulf of Finland, 
near where the Czar Peter, when the district became his, 
founded the great city that did divert the trade from Arch- 
angel, and so through southeastern Carelia to Viborg. 

If Livonia and Esthonia were poor, Finland was perhaps 
even more so. It had been much injured by the wars and 
by the oppressive exactions of the nobles. The entire revenue 
of the king from it seems to have been, a few years earlier 
than this, not more than 176,000 dalers, (say $120,000) ; the 
entire population was not more than 300,000. Oxenstjema, 
after going through some of the oldest settled parts, wrote : 
“ We have seen in the summer time the districts of Wehmo 
and Masku ; there was no cultivation of the soil, and the only 
inhabitants were wild animals.” The silver had mostly left 
the country, for the ransom of Elfsborg. The taxes were 
heavy. On account of the tax on country produce the 
towns were palisaded around ; and within the towns the trades 
were kept under close regulation. Manufactures were in 
a very backward state. There was in the country one iron- 
foundry, and a few saw-mills ; some musket-barrels were 
made, and some saltpetre, and there was one powder-mill. 

118 The former is Usselinx’s statement of their reply, in the letter to Oxen- 
stjema, of Jnly 19, 1628, (Bibl., II., No. 40), which describes this journey. The 
latter is suggested to me by Dr. Schiemann. 
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The governor, Nils Bielke, had done much for the country 
recently, but with a strong hand. Commerce was hampered 
by rigid restrictions. The ordinances by which, as has al- 
ready been mentioned, the foreign trade of Sweden was made 
a monopoly for the benefit of a small number of staple-towns, 
were extended to Finland. Only Abo and Viborg had com- 
plete rights of external trade ; Borga and Helsingfors had en- 
joyed them, but these seem recently to have been deprived 
of them, and trade was concentrated in two towns. 91 * 

A country so thinly populated, so primitive, and so poor 
could hardly be favorable ground for the projector’s opera- 
tions. But nothing daunted him. Within three or four 
days of his arrival at Viborg he approached the council, and 
finding them inclined to demur at first, addressed to them 
a memorial in substance like those already described, but 
adapted skilfully to the circumstances of the place. 917 As at 
Revalhe endeavored to persuade the burghers that the scheme 
of an exclusive Finland Company, with its staple at Reval, 
was against their interests, and the Russian trade irrecoverap 
ble ; he also urges the fostering of manufactures. With a 
curious minuteness he shows how easily a large sum can be 
gathered together if all do their part. “ Suppose,” he says, 
“ that there were in Finland but one hundred soeken (parish- 
es), and that each parish had two hundred householders ; 
that would be 20,000 householders. If for four years each 
house laid by half a mark every week, that would be in all 
520,000 dalers.” Or if only a fourth of them laid by as much 
as that, another fourth only two rundstycken , the rest one 


nf For the state of Finland at this time I have used YijO Koskinen, 
Finnische Geschichte, (German translation), Leipzig, 1874, PP- 200-217, 
267-270; C. F. Rahs, Finland och dess Inv&nare, Stockholm, 1827, pp. 77- 
90 ; Governor Per Brahe’s report of 1638 in the Stockholm Academy’s Hand- 
lingar rirande Skandinaviens Historia, x«d., pp. 427-442 ; and, on commer- 
cial regulations, £. G. Palmdn, Historisk Framstfillning af den svensk-finska 
Handelslagstif tningens Utveckling, Helsingfors, 1876. I regret that I have 
not been able to procure a copy of Waaranen, Landtdagen i Helsingfors 1616 
och Finlands d&varande Tillst&nd. 

m Bedenckinge van eenige besondere voordeelen die de Stadt Wijborgh, 
etc., Feb. 23, 1628 ; (Bibliography, II., No. 35). 
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rundstyck, per week, that would be 260,000, which, with 
the subscriptions of the nobles, clergy, and military officers, 
would be enough to entitle Finland to a chamber.”' The 
practical man might easily reply that nations do not often 
subscribe with so ideal completeness ; but the practical man 
might well envy Usselinx his courage, perseverance, and 
determination. 

At Viborg he seems to have succeeded fairly. The bishop 
helped heartily,”* and all the clergy of his diocese subscribed. 
But soon after he left a fire destroyed the town, and made 
his labors vain. Taking with him a citizen of Viborg, 
Anteunis Bryer, a Dutchman perhaps, he pushed on west- 
ward along the shore of the gulf. BorgS. and Helsingfors, 
by the recent withdrawal of their commercial privileges, 
were too impoverished to do much. At Abo, the chief 
commercial town in Finland, difficulties at first arose of a 
somewhat amusing sort. The Chancellor’s letter, at first pre- 
sented, was treated by the town-council with some suspicion. 
The governor thereupon summoned them to the castle, but 
none appeared, apprehending that they would be forced to 
subscribe whether they would or not. Usselinx then pre- 
pared one of those memorials of which he was so prolific, 
caused it to be hastily translated into Swedish and Finnish 
(for though the Swedish language was somewhat favored by 
the government and Usselinx’s own language was not un- 
known in Abo, even the cultivated classes still commonly 
used Finnish ”°) and caused it to be read to the council.” 1 
They expressed their approval of the scheme, and explained 
that at first they had supposed it to be simply some new 

M8 Eight rundstyckm made a mark ; four marks a daler. 

919 Usselinx had perhaps a special letter to the bishop, memorandum of June 
is, 1627, (Stockholm MISS.)* In 1618 the diocese of Viborg had again been 
set off as a bishopric ; Olaf Elimaeus, who had been pastor of the principal 
■church in Stockholm, but was of Finnish origin, was made bishop, (d. 1629). 
Yrj6 Koskinen, Finnische Geschichte, pp. 210, 212. 

- Koskinen, pp. 206, 269, 270. Rtths, Finland och dess Inv&nare, p. 89. 

m Tins is preserved in the Swedish, Kort fOrklaringh, etc., Mar. 9, 1628, 
’(Bibliography IL, No. 36.). It scarcely differs from the memorial handed in 
at Viborg. He estimates that there are a thousand householders in Abo. 
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form of taxation, with which they were already greatly 
burdened. 

And so in general, as he continued his journey, passing 
through the remaining towns of Finland, and (perhaps 
around the head of the Gulf of Bothnia) southward along the 
upper coasts of Sweden, he seems, everywhere but at Gefle, 
to have met with a favorable reception. There was no one, 
he says, burgher or peasant, who did not wish to invest in 
the company, one saying he would rather sell a cow, another 
a horse, another his silverware, than not join it ; but he had 
found the poverty in many places very great. The various 
arguments which he used among them he collected after his 
return in dne extensive paper which he hoped to get printed, 
having perceived, apparently with some surprise, that his pre- 
vious writings were little known in these rural and secluded 
regions, though as for contradictions, he had heard none 
anywhere, “ save from drunken fellows that sat on alehouse 
benches railing without ground or reason.” 

He urges the utility of the manufacturing industries which 
the company would stimulate ; these would furnish occupa- 
tion in winter, when it was impossible to fish. He even holds 
out the possibility of regaining the Russian trade, quite 
against what he had said at Viborg ; the cause of the change 
and the degree of its sincerity we shall see later. He con- 
futes especially two objections: first, that if there were any 
such opportunities as represented, the Dutch would surely 
have taken them before this ; second, that it is not a good 
time for such things while Sweden is engaged in war. But, 
he says among other arguments, the Dutch, when they be- 

*** Korte aenwysinghe van eenighe besondere voordeelen, etc., mitten I sup- 
pose between May 5, and May 29, 1628 ; (Bibliography, II., No. 37). The 
reader, I may observe, should not be misled by the word “ Short/' at the be- 
ginning of one of Usselinx's headings ; e.g., this document covers, in my copy, 
thirty-three full pages of letter-paper. 

What be says of population in the regions last traversed maybe worth pre- 
serving, though not material to my narrative. In Finland and Norrland he 
thinks there may be about 4,000 burghers (heads of families are meant) ; the 
200 parishes probably contain on the average 200 peasants each, making 40,000 
in all. If 200 peasants to a parish in Norrland seem too many, there are more 
than* a hundred parishes, and in Finland the parishes are large. 
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gan, were as much afraid of the superiority of the Spanish 
and Portuguese as you now are of theirs. And as for war, 
this is as necessary as the war, and helps to provide resources 
for it ; and if we were to wait for wars to cease, we might 
wait forever. 

Usselinx arrived in Stockholm on the third of April, after 
a journey whose discomforts and dangers, in the seventeenth 
century, in the depth of winter, and to a man of sixty, must 
have been very great. He found that little had been done as 
he wished, and much had been done that he did not wish. 
Per Andersson, the first of his assistants whom Usselinx 
regarded as efficient, had got subscriptions of 10,000 dalers 
at NykSping, of 14,000 at Norrkdping, but had since done 
little. It seems to have been reported that Usselinx was 
dead.”* At all events, the directors had concluded to use 
the money in the Russian trade. Usselinx was strongly op- 
posed to this ; but in this purpose of theirs lies no doubt the 
secret of the change of his opinions on this subject between 
the date of his memorial written at Viborg and that of the 
general address to all Finlanders and Norrlanders written at 
Stockholm. They had entered into an agreement with the 
Belgian immigrant Louis de Geer, famous for his services in 
fostering Swedish industries, but who was not even a mem- 
ber of the company, to buy hemp and manufacture cordage 
extensively.” 4 They had been induced by Johan Sparre, 
governor of the Copper Company, to take up some unsalable 
property which that company had in Russia. Schemes of 
trade with Spain, of a monopoly of salt, had been broached, 
while opportunities of gain in the regular sphere of the 
company had been neglected. The three directors paid no 
attention to the injunctions of the charter, seldom came to- 
gether, did no work, and did not even remain in Stockholm. 

858 So Usselinx states in the letter of Sept 11, 1636 ; Kronijk of the Histor- 
ic Genootschap te Utrecht, xxix., pp. 137, 138. The other facts here given 
are from the letter of July 19, 1628, to Oxenstjema. 

991 The king gave them land for a rope-walk in NorrkOping, behind the 
brick-sheds of the church, by a grant of Apr. 24, 1628, of which I have a copy ; 
F6r General Handels Compagnie pd een Reparebaan, Stockholm Archives, 
Riks Registrat., 1628, foL 290, v. 
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This was no way, Usselinx thought, to manage a great trad- 
ing company ; “ it must be done very differently, if it is not 
to be a Tower of Babel instead of a South Company.” 

We need not suppose that all these complaints of Usse- 
linx were well founded. He was really furnishing materials 
for a criticism of himself while he thus censoriously criti- 
cised others. But at any rate they let us see how great were 
the difficulties which beset the establishment of such a com- 
pany in such a country. They show us how far its actual 
workings were likely to vary from the elaborate constitu- 
tion and plans framed for it. For the framing had been 
done by one educated in the strict school of regular com- 
merce and little skilled to adapt himself to the irregular 
methods of an uncommercial people and the crude expedi- 
ents of infant industries. 

After all, the chief factor was the government. Upon its 
course Usselinx naturally passed little criticism beyond de- 
claring his belief that so many new companies ought not to 
have been started while this was on foot, — an iron company, 
a silk company, a Finland company, a Russian company, 
and now there was even talk of a tar company, — all which was 
simply putting the shirt on over the coat, and turning the 
water from the right mill; the new depreciated copper 
money had also done much harm. In general, it had to be 
confessed that the government was not remiss in the matter. 
It had ordered that the first instalment of all subscriptions 
should be paid in by May 1st, on penalty of due indemnifi- 
cation to the company, the king at the same time agreeing 
to pay in his own (which, by the way, he did not do). Mft 
The king having given land for a rope-walk, the council 
urged on Per Andersson to the manufacturing of cordage. 
After a conference with Usselinx, they approved the trans- 
lating and printing of his last discourse, and resolved to 
collect at once the subscriptions he had got in Livonia and 

425 A. A. von Stiemman, Sam ling utaf kongl. bref, stadgar och f&rordningar, 
etc., i., p. 958, under date of Jan. n, 1628. A manuscript copy of this is to 
be found among the Mickley papers in the library of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. A translation is printed in N. Y. Col. Docs., xii., pp. 15, 16. 
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Ingermania. They charged Eric jQransson and Holger 
Scheiding, governors respectively of the Ians of OstergSt- 
land and Nykoping, to collect those secured in their dis- 
tricts.”* There was one piece of governmental activity, 
however, that can hardly have given Usselinx much pleas- 
ure. In April the chancellor, not knowing he had returned, 
appointed as agent for the securing of subscriptions in Swe- 
den one Anton Graphaeus, lest the good work should lan- 
guish “ while the aforesaid Yssling remains with the Livonian 
army.” *" 

In view of the events of the next year, there is some 
reason to suspect that all this activity of the council in the 
matter, during the spring and summer of 1628, was not 
caused solely by zeal for the interests of the West India 
Company or of Willem Usselinx. There was no such zeal 
in the spring and summer of 1627. But since then the po- 
litical situation of Sweden had become in a marked degree 
different The victorious armies of Tilly and Wallenstein 
had not only broken the power of the king of Denmark and 
excluded him from further participation in the German con- 
flict, but even confined him within the island portion of his 
dominions. Wallenstein had overrun all Schleswig and Jut- 
land, had appropriated the two duchies of Mecklenburg, and 
had begun his attack on the seaports of Pomerania. Be- 
neath all this there lay a large design, which Gustavus was 
not slow to penetrate. It was the purpose of the two Haps- 
burg monarchies, by gaining possession of the Sound if 
possible, at all events by seizing on all the Baltic seaports 
that they could, to win for themselves the control of the 
Baltic Sea. And this was to be but a means toward their 
greater ends of universal monarchy and the triumph of 
Catholicism. By the control of the Sound, and the conse- 

*** Rflcsddets Protokoll, i., pp. 69, 75, 92 (it was at the meeting of May 
29th that Usselinx was present). Letters from the Stockholm Archives : Till 
Peder Andersson om Repparebanens fortsetning I NorkiOpingh och T 
pingh. May 12, 1628 ; Tin Sddthollaren Erich Jbrensson (and Holger Skei- 
dingh), July 8. 1628. R&dets Registr., 1628, foil. 624, 697. 

** His commission, dated Elbing (in Prussia), April 28, 1628 ; copy from 
the Stockholm Archives, Oxenstj. Ramling , 
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quent stoppage of naval and other supplies, the Netherlands 
were to be reduced to submission. In the cities of Meck- 
lenburg and Pomerania the Hapsburg power was to be 
firmly seated upon the Baltic, and then a great fleet should 
be gathered together. This should then not only prevent 
the dreaded interference of the Swedish king in the great 
German war, but also attack the northern kingdoms them- 
selves, and bring the Baltic regions and all their trade under 
imperialist control. It was with all this in view that Wallen- 
stein took the title of “ Admiral of the Oceanic and Baltic 
Seas,” and made strenuous efforts to draw the Hanse towns 
into close commercial alliance with Spain and the Empire. 
He writes to Amim this winter : “ The towns must furnish 
ships of war, for I strongly desire next year to be strong on 
the sea,” and again : “ Pray use all possible effort that we be 
strong on the sea next spring, for what we are now to do 
must be done by sea.” 

Gustavus Adolphus perceived the drift of events. He 
wrote to Oxenstjema this winter: “ We can scarcely avoid 
being involved in this war, for the danger comes nearer every 
day.” He had been busy in negotiation to defeat the im- 
perialist designs, and in the month of Usselinx’s return had 
signed an alliance with Denmark, binding himself, among 
other things, to furnish eight ships of war. When the im- 
portant city of Stralsund was attacked, he wrote to the coun- 
cil that the emperor must not be allowed to obtain it ; “ Den- 
mark and the Sound would thereby be lost, and then Sweden's 
turn would come next, even if the danger could for some 
time be delayed. How could our fleet suffice to defend the 
coasts of Sweden, Finland, and Livonia ? ” He threw Swedish 
troops into Stralsund, and sought the alliance of the Hanse 
towns. 238 Under this aspect of affairs the needs of the Swed- 
ish naval service were manifest. The suggestion is therefore 
not a very remote one, that any unusual access of zeal for the 

948 In the preceding I have principally used Droysen's Gustaf Adolf, L, pp. 
283-348. Cronholm, Sveriges historia under Gustaf Adolf, iL, p. 315, says 
moreover that in March and April, 1628, there were rumors of a Spanish arma- 
ment being fitted out at Dunkirk, and directed against the Baltic lands ; the 
same appears from Riksr&dets Protokoll, L, p. 99. 
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South Company on the part of the council had an ulterior 
purpose, a purpose which later events exhibited ; — though 
doubtless the furtherance of Swedish commerce was also sin- 
cerely desired. 

Of all this, however, Usselinx knew nothing. There was 
more truth in his phrases than he thought, when in a letter 
to Oxenstjema, this summer, he conceded that the govern- 
ment must take account of “ certain high and princely con- 
siderations which do not occur to so small an understanding 
and so mean a spirit as mine.” He went on in entire sim- 
plicity making preparations to begin, if not this year, then 
the next As the king was departing, he wrote to him re- 
questing certain privileges, the payment of the first instal- 
ment of the royal subscription, and the promised loan of ships 
to the company, to the number of eight. He also requested 
that his recent discourse for the Finlanders and Norrlanders 
should be forthwith printed in Swedish and Finnish. In this 
letter he makes the sanguine estimate that the capital of 
the company may after a few years come to be thirty million 
dalers, and that it will raise the annual trade of the kingdom 
from not more than twenty-five millions to a hundred mil- 
lions.*" In spite of some discouragements as to collections, 
it was thought some small beginning might be made this 
year. The king assigned one ship and a pinnace for the 
purpose. It was doubted whether, with so small an expedi- 
tion, it might not be better to begin with the Russian trade. 
The council referred this to the chancellor ; and apparently 
no start was made at all.” 0 

Of more direct interest to us is apart of the contents of a 
long letter which Usselinx on July 19th sent to the chancel- 
lor, accompanied by a paper of suggestions. Much of this 
letter is occupied with a narrative of his journey around the 
Baltic and what he found on his return ; these things have 
already been spoken of. But there are also passages which 

“ Letter to the King, May 5, 1628 (Bibliog., II., No. 39). The preceding 
quotation is from the letter of July 19, 1628. 

** Riksiidets ProtokoQ, i., pp. 81, 96, 97. Letter to the Chancdlor, July 
14, 1628 (Stockholm MSS.), R&dets Registr. , 1628, foL 709 v. 
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show which way his mind was tending, now that immediate 
success here seemed denied. He relates in much detail how 
information had been received of great subscriptions to the 
company forthcoming from the Netherlands (800,000 florins, 
it was said), if its affairs were properly ordered. Again, 
speaking of the little regard in which his advice seemed to 
be held in spite of his long training in the high-school of 
commerce, the Netherlands, he asks to be allowed to go back 
to his own country, where the States General will certainly 
pardon his work for a rival company, and rejoice more over his 
return than over ninety and nine that need not their pardon. 

From what he says of his personal affairs, we need not 
wonder that he desired to go back to the often-mentioned 
four thousand florins a year. The king had promised him a 
thousand dalers a year until the company was in operation ; 
but this had been reduced to four hundred, or, since the cur- 
rency was depreciated and prices high, virtually two hundred 
and fifty. Of this he had received about two hundred, be- 
side three hundred and fifty from the chancellor. He had 
run in debt for his journey, and had spent about four hun- 
dred dalers for translating, copying, printing, and binding, 
in Hamburg and Stockholm, beside journeys within Sweden. 
“And since through age, with some assistance from cold 
winds, I begin to be stiff, and have had much writing to do 
in this business, just before my departure for Prussia I in- 
vited hither, to help me, my sister’s son, who has for eight 
years written in a notary’s office, whose writing your Excel- 
lency can see in the accompanying memorials, and who has at- 
tended me here for nearly a year, wherewith I have been still 
further burdened, so that I do not know any longer how to 
maintain myself, unless His Majesty most graciously consents 
to relieve me with some money. I make complaint only be- 
cause of great need, for asking is so much against my nature 
that it gives me more distress than what I receive brings of 
pleasure.” The king has indeed, in the charter, promised 
him an adequate recompense when the company is at work ; 
but he may perish meantime. If the king proposes to have 
the work go on, he is “ ready to make himself useful therein 
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anew and as freshly as if he had not done any thing or la- 
bored at all for it.” But if not, he prays that his expenses 
may be paid and he be allowed to returned to the Nether- 
lands. 1 " 

In October things looked no better; in fact, rather worse. 
The sister’s son had had to be sent back for want of support, 
after costing three hundred and fifty dalers. Nothing had 
been done. The company seemed to have dwindled to a 
rope-walk, and Director Per Andersson stayed there, probably, 
Usselinx suggests, to assist the parturition of his laboring 
mountain, and draw his mouse into the world by ropes. The 
subscriber had better have learned to play the fiddle, by 
which he could at any rate make his expenses, or keep 
books for some merchant, in which he was as experienced as 
many that get a thousand dalers a year, than have come 
here. But now that, through no fault of his, all hope of 
success in the project is virtually gone, he had better go 
back to the Netherlands, where, beside the chances already 
mentioned, he makes the somewhat surprising assertion that 
the East India Company had several times desired him to 
be their general in the East Indies. 1 " 

It was not difficult to see that the fortunes of the South 
Company were at the lowest ebb. That Sweden was to 
participate in the Thirty Years’ War was virtually decided, 
and there was little leisure for other schemes, and a tendency 
at least to use them for purposes of state. When the Idng 
got back to Sweden in December, Usselinx very soon ob- 
tained his request. He seems to have been quickened in 
his desire to revisit the Netherlands by the news of the 
great victory in the Bay of Matanzas, in September, 1628, 
by which the company’s admiral, Piet Heyn, had captured 
the Spanish silver-fleet with enormous treasures, the most 
glorious achievement in the history of the Dutch West In- 
dia Company ; for he thought he could give advice as to the 

*** Letter to Oxenstjerna, July 19, 1638, with brief accompanying memo- 
rial, Memorie aen syn Genaede de Heer Ryckx Cancelier, of the same date, 
(Bibliography, II., Nos. 40 and 41). 

*** Lett® to Oxenstjema, Oct. 13, 16:8. (Bibliog., II., No. 43.) 
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best way of using the money acquired by the company he 
had done so much to found. His own account, as given 
long afterward in a letter to the States General, was that the 
king was unwilling to let him go, fearing that he would not 
come back, and promised him more money. But Usselinx 
thanked him, declaring, so he says, that that was not what 
he wanted, but simply to give the States suggestions valuable 
to both governments, which he then in secrecy imparted to 
the king, and promised to return. At the intercession of 
the vice-admiral, Clas Fleming, and the marshal, Didrik von 
Falkenberg, who was about departing on a mission to the 
Netherlands, the king consented. He also gave him money 
for his journey, and letters to the States General and Prince 
Frederick Henry, in which he congratulated them on the 
recent victory, and heartily recommended to them “the ex- 
perienced and to us sincerely faithful Wilhelm Wsselinx, 
whose knowledge and expertness, in regard to the affairs and 
regions of the Indies, clearly perceived by us, will, we doubt 
not, be of great advantage to you in respect to any further 
expeditions to those coasts,” and urged them to hear and 
promote his schemes. With these letters, and in the com- 
pany of Falkenberg, Usselinx set out at the end of January, 
1629, and, after a somewhat dangerous passage (they had at 
the beginning to force a passage through the ice for two 
miles), arrived in the Netherlands on March 13th.** 1 

m This account is given in the letter of Oct 3, 1644, printed in Van Rees, 
Geschiedenis der Staathuishoudkunde, it, p. 466. The Latin letter of Gus- 
taves to the States is given in full in the Aigonautica Gustaviana, as Appendix 
D to the Mercurius Germanise, p. 38. The essential portion is the following 
passage : . . . “ praesentium vobis exhibitorem, Prudentem nobis sincere 
fidelem Wilhelmum Wsselinx diligenter commendemus : quippe de cuius in re- 
bus & regionibus Indids peridi & nobis satis perspecta solertii nihil axnbigi- 
mus, quin ad ulteriores in istas oras expedition es magnum vobis allatura sit 
emolumentum. Amidterq; k vobis requirimus, ut dictum Wsselinx benigni 
susdpiatis, & quae super eiusmodi expeditionibus ahaturus fuerit consHia & 
rationes non modd libenter audiatis, sed eriam quantum in vobis est ope & 
auxilio promoveatis : indubij; quaecumque movet & molitur si apud vos locum 
invenerit, tiim in vestrum tiun in totius opprtssae Christianitatis commodum 
& utOitatem evidenter sint cessura.” 

The date of this is Jan. 27, 1629. In the want of any private letter of Gus- 
t&vus respecting Usselinx, I should be glad to believe that these were more 
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Many things had changed in the Netherlands in the five 
years or more during which Usselinx had been absent. 
Prince Maurice had been succeeded by his brother, Prince 
Frederick Henry; and Breda had fallen. But Usselinx was 
destined to find that the States General and the Nineteen of 
the West India Company had not changed ; the States of 
Holland he does not seem to have thought it worth his while 
at first to approach. But to the States General he offered to 
make propositions of great importance, looking not only to 
the ending of the war and the driving out of the Spaniards, 
but also to the assistance of oppressed Christendom, and es- 
pecially to the advantage of the West India Company, on 
condition that they should suitably reward him for the great 
services he had previously done. 834 The committee, ap- 
pointed by the States General to hear him, asked him for an 
exposition of the things which he had to tell, which he sup- 
posed new, thinking he had little of value to say. He re- 
plied that he would not have come all the way from Sweden 
if he had not, and told them two things, which however 
pleased them so well that they reported favorably ; one of 
his suggestions was that they should take with them Don 
Emanuel of Portugal ; the other, to use larger forces in Bra- 
zil. The States General resolved, April 17th, “that the 
above-named Usselinx shall go to the meeting of the Nine- 
teen of the said West India Company, that with them his 
claim, as well as his further offer, may be duly considered.” #,i 

This resolution was not presented to the meeting of the 
Nineteen at that time, partly because Usselinx thought it 

than set phrases, or indications of more than a willingness to do a man a good 
tom ; bat I hardly think they are. A bad translation of the letter is to 
be found in Mickley’s little pamphlet, Some Account of William Usselinx and 
Peter Minuit, p. 15. — From this point on in my narrative the dates may be 
presumed to be according to the new style, until another statement of change 

is Triad* , 

384 Preface of Feb. 14, 1630, to the States of Zealand, in the Waerschouwinge 
Over den Treves, edition of 30 pp. (Bibliography, I., No. 22 ; No. 21 does not 
contain it). 

3,5 Letter of Oct. 3, 1644, Van Rees, ii., p. 467 ; Mercurius Germaniae, pp. 
17, x8. The resolution is to be found in the Argonautica, as Appendix £ to 
the Mercurius Germaniae, p. 39 ; badly translated in Mickley, p. 16. 
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was the government who owed him, and partly because he 
suddenly had to make a journey to Prussia to see the king 
on important business, a journey which was one of the 
few dramatic episodes in his career, and was connected with 
important public events. The mission on which Didrik von 
Falkenberg had come to the Netherlands was a twofold one. 
He was to assist Ludwig Camerarius, the ex-chancellor of 
the Elector Palatine, who was now the minister of Gustavus 
at the Hague, in the negotiations for the renewal of the alli- 
ance of 1614, and he was to enlist troops for the king, to the 
number of four regiments, for service in Prussia. Vexed by 
certain restrictions placed upon Baltic trade by his master, 
the States General refused him permission to make his en- 
listments. But the town-council of Emden, in East Fries- 
land, then controlled by the United Netherlands, though 
not a part of them, gave him the desired permission and 
mustering-place. Here he formed a plan of making East 
Friesland itself a base of Swedish operations against the im- 
perialists in the coming war and so creating by these troops 
a diversion. But the States General, wishing to preserve 
neutrality toward the empire, forbade him to raise troops in 
Emden even, and drew off some of those his lieutenants had 
elsewhere obtained, for the service of their West India Com- 
pany in the expeditions into which its recent success was 
leading it. The marshal complained bitterly of “ the pride 
of these peasants ” ; but his enlistments were not wholly 
prevented, and Usselinx, it seems, went to Emden to help 
him. Suddenly the operations of both were interrupted by 
startling military news.**® 

m Schybergson, Sveriges och Hollands diplomatiska fOrbindelser, pp. 
lxxxviL-xcvii. Four letters from the Stockholm Archives, viz.: Falkenberg to 
the king, Amsterdam, April 18, 1629 ; the king to Falkenberg, Stockholm, 
May 13, and Marienwerder, June 13 (Riks Registr., 1629, folL 238 v., 324 
v.) ; Falkenberg to the king, Amsterdam, June The letter of the king to 
the council of Emden on the subject of recruiting is given as Appendix LVHI. 
in Onno Klopp’s Tilly im dreissigjahrigen Kriege, ii., pp. 458, 459. See also 
Dr. Kullberg’s note in Svenska Riksr&dets Protokoll, i., p. 132 ; Arend, AU 
gemeene geschiedenis des vaderlands, iii : 4, pp. 391, 392, 470-472. On the 
mutual attitude of the Netherlands and the Empire (and League), Klopp, ii, 
pp. 28-30. 
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Abandoning the defensive policy which the republic had 
followed since the fall of Breda, Prince Frederick Henry had 
in April formed the siege of Hertogenbosch (Bois-le-Duc), a 
strong and most important position on the southeastern 
frontier. The siege was conducted with consummate skill. 
But so largely were the troops engaged in it that the eastern 
frontier was left somewhat open to attack. The army sent 
out from Brussels to relieve the besieged city, joined by a 
body of imperialists under Montecuculi whom the peace with 
Denmark had set free, suddenly crossed the Rhine, first 
threatening Friesland and Groningen, the northeastern prov- 
inces, then, turning westward, crossed the Ijssel, overran all 
Gelderland, and even penetrated into Utrecht and captured 
Amersfoort, almost in the heart of the Netherlands." 7 The 
alarm was prodigious. Every effort for defence was at once 
made. When it was supposed that Friesland and Groningen 
were threatened, the States of those provinces asked Falken- 
berg to lend them the four regiments he had with so much 
difficulty raised. He refused, and Usselinx tried in vain to 
persuade him. Finally he sent Usselinx to the Hague to 
get the advice of the embassador Camerarius. Though 
hindered by bad weather, he made the journey in five days 
and a half, but got no decided reply. But now the enemy 
had turned into the Veluwe, whereupon the States General 
themselves made the same request to Falkenberg. But he, 
since his ships were hired and all was ready to transport the 
men, and since he had no authority from the king and had 
been vexed at being hindered in his work, refused as before. 
Usselinx urging him to consent, the marshal, he says, “ said 
finally, ‘ I know you are in favor with his Royal Majesty, 
and have free access to his chamber. If you will make the 
journey to Prussia, and take upon yourself the matter of 
answering for this to his Royal Majesty, I will give over the 
troops.* I did not wish to do it, but seeing how important" 
it was to the state in such case of need, and that it could not 
be done in any other way, I undertook it. The marshal 

8,7 Arend, Algemeene geschiedenis des vaderlands, iii : 4, pp. 370, 371, 381, 
388, 393. Wenzelburger, Geschichte der Niederl&nde, ii., pp. 908-913. 
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thereupon intrusted to me the drawing up of an agreement 
respecting the conditions on which the transfer should take 
place ; which minute I still have in my possession.””* 

Taking a pass from the authorities of the city of Gronin- 
gen under the name of Willem Willemsen, Usselinx set out 
on his journey to the king, probably early in August. He 
went by way of Hamburg, where large enlistments for the 
Swedish army were openly being made,”* and Lubeck, and 
thence with good speed to the king in Prussia. He probably 
found the king in his entrenched camp near Marienburg, 
where the Swedish and Polish armies lay opposite each other, 
pestilence making fearful ravages in both ; “ the plague so 
hott in both,” writes Sir Thomas Roe, the English embassa- 
dor, a few days later, “ that I never saw such a mortalitye in 
Turky, India, nor I thinke can be in Cayro, the seat of the 
plague, for the number.” *** Active hostilities had ceased and, 
with French and English mediation, the two parties were 
engaged in the negotiations which later resulted (September 
in that six years* truce with Poland which left Gustavus 
free to engage fully in the German war. Nevertheless, the 
king was ill-pleased at not receiving the expected troops. 
Usselinx appeased him as far as might be, and was sent back 
with instructions for Marshal Falkenberg to follow hence- 
forth. 

888 A fall account is given in the letter of Oct 3, 1644, in Van Rees, ii., p. 
467 ; a briefer but earlier one in the Argonautica, Mercurius Gcrmaniae, p. 18. 
Arend, Algemeene Geschiedenis, iii : 4, p. 392, relates the transfer, but ascribes 
to Camerarius the undertaking to Falkenberg to make it right with the 
king. Reference is made to resolutions of the States General of which I have 
not copies ; but I am inclined to accept the account given by Usselinx, though 
it may contain some exaggeration of his own importance in the affair. For the 
following account of the journey, the sources are : the above-mentioned letter 
of Oct 3, 1644, Van Rees, ii., p. 468 ; a letter to the Chancellor, Stralsund, 
Nov. 12, 1630, (Bibliog., II., No. 46) ; and Mercurius Germanise, pp. 18,19. 
As the enemy crossed the Ijssel on July 22d (Arend, iii : 4, p. 388), the journey 
may be supposed to have begun about the beginning of August 

** Droysen, Gustaf Adolf, ii., p. 102. For the negotiation of the Polish 
truce, below, ii, pp. 19-24. 

. 840 Roe to Dorchester, Sept 1629 ; Letters relating to the Mission of 
Sir Thomas Roe to Gustavus Adolphus, 1629-30, ed. S. R. Gardiner, in Cam- 
den Miscellany, vol. vil, p. 37. 
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While returning by sea, the ship in which Usselinx sailed 
was captured off Travemtinde by Spanish and imperial war 
vessels, under the orders of the Spanish “ commissioner of the 
Baltic and Oceanic sea,” Gabriel de Roy, who had recently 
arrived in the Baltic with a Spanish flotilla (for in the naval 
schemes in the Baltic the Spaniards were engaged no less 
than the imperialists). 941 Being surprised, he had no time to 
throw his papers overboard. “ I had with me,” he writes to 
Oxenstjema, “his Royal Majesty's letter of credence, a 
memorial from the marshal, with a copy of the memorial 
which I had delivered to your Excellency, a cipher alphabet 
from Herr Rasch, and a copy of the letter of the States 
General to the directors of the West India Company, urg- 
ing them to recompense me, because I was the inventor 
and promoter of the West India Company, (a fine rec- 
ommendation to Gabriel de Roy, the King of Spain’s 
commissioner). These papers lay in the fourth coverlet of 
the berth in which I had slept. Since there was no oppor- 
tunity to present them to Neptune, they were offered up to 
Vulcan, and I believe he never had a more willing sacrifice.” 949 

After being examined he was taken to Wismar, in Wallen- 
stein’s duchy of Mecklenburg, a port used by the Spaniards 
as a rendezvous. Dutch ships with other passengers were 
brought in at the same time, and these men were lodged in 
inns or burghers' houses; but especial suspicion fell upon 

941 “ The Spanyards doe there joyne in dessigne with the Imperialists, and 
by employing divers persons, some of quality and comaund, others of insight 
and experience in sea affayres, seeke to make a connection and correspondence 
betwixt the ports of those provinces and those they have in Flanders, after the 
same manner of Admirantasgos as they have established of late years betwixt 
the ports of Flanders and those of Spayne, and this with a great and dangerous 
designe of perfecting that dominion at sea which of late yeares beyond example 
of all former tymes they have advanced at land.” Instructions to Sir Thomas 
Roe, in Letters relating, etc., in Camden Miscellany, viL, p. 12. Usselinx, 
also, says in the Waerschouwinge, p. 15 (of No. 22 in my Bibliography): “ Met 
de admiraliteyt tot Wismar is te presumeren, dat de Vyanden oock niet goets 
inden sin hebben, derhalven sal in Treves of Oorloghe daer dienen of ghelet. 
Ick hebbe daer inde maent van October mde twintich Schepen ghetelt, waer 
onder cenighe waren die veertich of vijftxch poorten hadden.*’— On Gabriel de 
Roy, Droysen, Gustaf Adolf, iL, p. 98. 

941 This is from the letter of Nov. 12, 1630. 
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Usselinx. A malicious fellow-passenger declared that he 
was engaged in establishing a company in Sweden, and so, 
after a second examination, the provost put him in prison; 
his assumed name, he thought, was all that saved his life. 
Orders were given to put him to torture, and the executioner 
and his assistant came with all the instruments for that pur- 
pose, when a sudden and unexpected deliverance came, just 
in time. Word came from Wallenstein, from his ducal resi- 
dence at Gtistrow, not far away, to let the prisoners and the 
ships go, for he had no quarrel with the king of Sweden, or 
the Lords States General. And, in fact, we know that in 
just this month of October the imperial commander was full 
of apprehension of attack from the Swedish king, and anxious 
by all means to avert it. 848 Set free in so remarkable a man- 
ner, Usselinx at once took ship and returned to the Hague. 

Not long after his departure, Montecuculi and the allies 
had withdrawn, because of the capture of Wesel, Hertogen- 
bosch had fallen, and the year was closing victoriously for 
the republic. In the attainment of this result, the troops 
lent for three months by Falkenberg had been an important 
factor, enabling the full force to be kept up before Hertogen- 
bosch. 444 But Usselinx was mistaken if he thought that great 
gratitude must therefore necessarily accrue to him. The 
troops once obtained, it could make little difference to the 
Lords States whether the authorization of the king of Swe- 
den were afterward obtained or not. Falkenberg, indeed, 
might well enough have been grateful ; but, on the contrary, 
he failed even to fulfil the promise which he made to Usse- 
linx, to get him new letters from the king, to replace those 
which he had been obliged to destroy. 

While waiting for these letters, he renewed his efforts with 
the Dutch authorities, to induce them to recompense him 
for former services. He applied to the States of Holland 
but they answered that they could do nothing for him. 

848 Droysen, Gustaf Adolf, ii., p. 109. Klopp, Tilly im dreissigjahrigen 
Kriege, ii., p. 32. That Wallenstein had at this time no real design of attack- 
ing the Dutch, is shown in Klopp, ii, pp. 28, 29. 

844 Arend, Algemeene geschiedenis des vaderiands, Hi : 4, pp. 406-410.. 
Kullberg’s note in Svenska Riksradets Protokoll, i, p. xgo» 
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The States General, after a committee had had a conference 
with him, on November 17th, gave him a letter to the direc- 
tors of the West India Company, of similar import to that 
which they had given him in the spring, but suggesting also 
that they should find some employment for him, which 
Usselinx says he did not ask of them. A few weeks later 
the directors at Amsterdam replied that his services seemed 
to have been rather to the state than to the company, that 
the Nineteen had once before refused his request, and that, 
as for his valuable disclosures, he had declined to make any 
except in the presence of the commissioners of the States 
General ; so they referred him back to that body, who there- 
upon let the matter drop. He had some good friends among 
them, who requested Prince Frederick Henry to intercede 
in his behalf with the States of Holland, who were especially 
opposed to him. The prince did so, but reported to Usselinx 
that he had too many strong enemies. Usselinx character- 
istically told him to inquire why™ 

Whatever chances of success the petitioner may have had, 
he soon decidedly injured them by the part which, from 
highly patriotic motives, he took in an important political mat- 
ter. Already in June Falkenberg had written Gustavus that 
there was some talk of a truce with Spain, especially among 
those of the party formerly led by Oldenbameveld. The 
invasion of the Veluwe increased the tendency, but it did not 
cease when that invasion was repelled. The subject was 
abundantly discussed. Many remonstrances against it ap- 

845 Arg. Gust, Mercurius Germaniae, p. 19 ; the two letters form Appendix 
F, p. 40 ; translated loosely in Mickley, pp. 17, 18. Preface to the States of 
Zealand, in Waerschouwinge Over den Treves, p. ii. (edition numbered 22 in 
my Bibliography). Letter of Oct. 3, 1644, in Van Rees, ii., p. 468. In this 
last the dates of the letters are given as Sept. 17th and Oct. 3d, but the copies 
in the Argonautica Gustaviana are dated Nov. 17th and Dec. 3d, and this is 
doubtless better authority, as more nearly contemporary. Indeed, in the Al- 
bany copy of the letter of Oct 3, 1644 (Murphy MSS., A. 6), the reading is 
Nov. 1st and Dec. 3d, Moreover, the Waerschouwinge (No. 22), p. 15, shows 
Usselinx to have been at Wismar in October ; see note 241. At the beginning 
of Appendix G to Mercurius Germaniae, p. 41, Usselinx speaks of a “ deduc- 
tion ” presented to the States General in Nov., 1629 ; this does not seem to be 
extant. 
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peared, among them one of especial force from the West 
India Company. On the other hand, it was thought that if 
a peace or truce were to be made, one could hardly find a 
better time than this, when the armies of the republic had 
been so victorious; and the States General and States of 
Holland took the matter seriously into consideration.® 48 
It can well be imagined what Usselinx thought of such 
proposals. In one passage he says that, knowing it would 
injure him, he yet felt it his duty to write a discourse against 
it. 147 It does not seem certain that he could have expected 
any injury from such a course ; and certainly it was his in- 
terest to oppose a peace, for some of the same reasons that 
led the West India Company to oppose it, — at least if he still 
retained any hope of sharing in their profits. But, quite aside 
from this, all his patriotic prejudices were aroused at the 
thought of any compromise with the traditional enemies of 
his country and his religion. Accordingly he prepared a 
discourse against the truce ; which is dated at the Hague, 
January 16, 1630, and presented copies of it to the States 
General, the States of Holland, and the States of Zealand. 
It was published in two editions at Flushing, quite without 
his intending it, he says. 948 In what seems to be the first 
edition, the printer, Versterre, says that this discourse having 
been put in his hands by a good friend, and seeming to him, 
on perusal, to be the best thing that has been written on the 
subject, he has printed it for the common good. The other 
edition has instead a prefatory address, 44 To the Noble and 
Mighty Lords, my Lords the States of Zealand,” dated at 
Flushing, February 14th. In this he speaks of his recent efforts 
to obtain recompense for his services, and his ill-success ; never- 

946 Falkenberg to the king of Sweden, June 1629 (Stockholm MSS.). Arend, 
Algemeene Geschiedenis des vaderlands, iii : 4, pp. 413, 421, 422, 430-435. 
Wenzelbnrger, Geschichte der Niederlande, ii., pp. 911, 920, 922. Klopp, 
Tilly im dreissigjahrigen Kriege, ii., pp. 43-48, 53. The protest of the West 
India Company in L. van Aitzema, Saken van staet en oorlogh der vereeni elide 
Nederlanden, ii., p. 90a 

947 Mercurius Germanise, p. 20. 

848 Ibid. For the two editions of the Waerschouwing(h)e over den Treves, 
whose bibliography has been somewhat misstated, see Bibliographical Appendix, 
L, Nos. 2i and 22. 
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theless, affection for his country has led him to write this 
discourse in confutation of those arguments for the truce 
which are current among the common people, not presum- 
ing to say any thing of any reasons by which the governing 
bodies may be moved. These phrases seem to imply inten- 
tion of some sort of publication. 

The Waerschouwinghe over den Treves is rather to be 
compared with the political pamphlets of the author’s early 
life, than with those which he had recently published, which 
had mostly been of a commercial character. When we do 
make comparison of it with the former, we perhaps see a 
little less balance and security of judgment, possibly a grow- 
ing acerbity of temper toward his enemies. Yet his argu- 
ment seems as forcible as ever, his insight not dimmed nor 
his natural force abated in spite of his sixty-two years, his 
directness and pungency of expression quite the same. 
Thus, he opens by noting who are in favor of the truce, who 
against it, and roundly declares that those in favor of it are, 
the king of Spain, the archduchess, the rulers of the southern 
provinces, the emperor, the papists in the northern Nether- 
lands, the freethinkers, Remonstrants, apostates from the 
Reformed religion, heretics, and in general the enemies of 
the state, with, no doubt, some misguided good men. 

After this not very conciliatory opening, Usselinx proceeds 
to declare that the reasons for which these would betray the 
interests of the Netherlands are : first, the lovely word peace ; 
second, that no unnecessary war is right, and that this has 
ceased to be necessary ; third, that their luck may turn and 
they be less well-placed for negotiating than now. These 
Usselinx successively combats. To the argument that they 
now have more powerful enemies, the emperor and the king 
of Spain both, he replies that we now have “stronger friends, 
including now his Royal Majesty of Sweden, my most gra- 
cious king and lord, whose valor, piety, manliness, and fidelity 
need not be mentioned by me,” and who, he is well aa«m r<» d t 
inclines to assist his friends actively, now that the Polish war 
is over. Fifthly, it is urged that if Spain makes peace in 
Italy (where Richelieu was now occupying her with the 
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Mantuan war), she can crush them ; sixthly, that a refusal 
of peace will alienate the people of the subject provinces ; 
seventhly, that during the truce all commerce will flourish. 
Against this last argument, Usselinx protests vigorously, de- 
claring that during war commerce increased, but in the 
former interval of truce greatly declined. It is plain from 
the actions of the kings of France and Sweden that in peace 
the French, Baltic, and Russian trade of the Dutch will be 
destroyed, and that will destroy the advantage of much of 
their other trade, for the products gained in the Indies are 
largely carried eastward. The notion that further extension 
will only weaken the state, is scouted ; it is best to go on, 
and cut off Goliath's head, to make sure, and as to the finan- 
cial difficulty, he points out the increased resources of the 
country, the diminished wealth of Spain. 

The making of a truce, he says in substance, is not just to 
our oppressed brethren, not honorable or grateful to our al- 
lies, not godly, not advantageous. We should go on, and 
not spare our Carthage, that the labors of the father and 
brother of our Gideon of Nassau may not be in vain ; and 
that he and his German Esther may save her people of the 
Reformed Church. Nor will a truce have any security. 
Papistry will increase among us, and we shall ha^ “ such a 
mixture of religions as in the Alkaron of Machomet.” The 
various confiscations and spoliations carried out by the em- 
peror in Germany are pointed to as evidences of the useless- 
ness of Papists' promises. Finally, with much good advice 
as to how the finances may be more equitably and more 
economically managed, and means thus provided for continu- 
ing the war, the author concludes, promising that, if any 
man will convict him of error, he will join him in shouting : 
“ The truce, the truce, long live the truce ! ” 

No one seems to have undertaken the difficult task of re- 
ducing the ardent pamphleteer to such convincement of 
error. But the authorities of the government proceeded 
against him with less argumentative methods. It was not 
that they inclined to peace or truce, for their answer to the 
proposals of mediation made on behalf of Charles I. by Sir 
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Henry Vane, with other proceedings of the time, show that 
they did not.* 4 * But the bold way in which a mere mer- 
chant had discoursed of state affairs and criticised the con- 
duct of the government, was likely to be regarded in that 
day as a ground of offence ; something, too, must be ascribed 
to the violent way in which Usselinx had spoken his mind 
against his opponents, and something to the influence of the 
personal enemies he had made. At all events, on a certain 
day in June, 1630, a little blue book by Willem Usselinx, 
entitled Waerschouwinghe, etc., is exhibited at the meeting 
of the States General, and it is resolved that he be asked to 
come in the next day and give explanations before that 
august body. Meanwhile Secretary Musch is to examine it, 
and note the chief points. The next day the record reads, 
“ Willem Wsselincx, being brought in and there being shown 
him a little blue printed book entitled * Waerschouwinghe 
over den Treves met den Coninck van Spaengien,’ acknowl- 
edged the contents of that book to be his work, yet explained 
that he did not cause the aforesaid pamphlet to be printed.” 
Being examined on various points, it is further reported, 
he gave no satisfaction. He was enjoined not to leave the 
Hague until further orders, and the Lords of Holland hav- 
ing considered the matter further, it was concluded that; 
Heer Haersolte should take Usselinx and give him a severe 
reprimand on account of the book, and then dismiss him ; also 
that the authorities of the provinces should be directed to 
suppress it, it being full of impertinences and incongruities, 
and not conformed to the truth.* 1 ® 

After such proceedings and the mawoais quart d'heure 
with Heer Haersolte, Usselinx could hardly expect much 
more in Holland. He did indeed give in one last memorial 
in August, in which, believing from his ill success that his 
services are really not understood by the States, especially 
the younger members, he relates them at length from the 
beginning, together with the losses he has sustained, and ex- 


** Gardiner, Personal Government of Charles L, i., pp. ao8, 209. Klopp, 
Tilly, ii., p. 53. Arend, ill : 4, pp. 480, 481. 

850 Resolutions of the States General, June 14, 15, at, 1630 (Alban; MSS.). 
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presses his hope of a reward, with that comparison with 
Columbus which the reader will remember to have been 
made before.” 1 The only result was a snub. 

The request was referred to a member, and on his reporHt 
was resolved that if Usselinx thinks he ought to have com- 
pensation for his pretended services, he may apply to the 
West India Company, their High Mightinesses at the same 
time declaring that they can well allow him to turn to any 
direction in which he thinks he can better his condition ; 
which Usselinx thought somewhat impertinent, as he had 
already an honorable situation in the service of the king of 
Sweden.*” And so, hearing nothing from Falkenberg, there 
was nothing for him to do but to leave the Netherlands once 
more ; and he departed, in sadness no doubt, and certainly 
in anger, but without abatement of sanguineness or energy. 

Meanwhile what had befallen the company which Usselinx 
had left behind him in Sweden ? Its history had been about 
that which might have been predicted when he left it. In 
June, 1629, the king had laid before the estates, among other 
points, the question how ships might be provided for the 
use of the government in the approaching war. In January 
the burgher-estate had at the king's suggestion established a 
Ship Company, which should provide sixteen ships for the 
king’s use or for trade. He now proposed a similar course to 
the two tkher estates, the nobility and clergy. The nobility 
responded by proposing that a special tax of fifty dalers on 
each district furnishing a trooper should be levied for 
this purpose, and that in addition the money which they 
had subscribed to the South Company should be applied to 
this use; and Director Per Andersson advised the same. The 
clergy likewise, on being called on to vote supplies for in- 

851 This letter of August 15, 1630, is an important autobiographical source. 
I do not dwell upon it here, however, for the materials it affords have already 
been used in the course of this biography. It is printed in German in the 
Axgonautica Gustaviana, as appendix Gto the Mercurius Gennaniae, pp. 40-48. 
I have a copy of the Butch original, from the archives of the kingdom of 
Sweden, (Bibliog., II., No. 43). 

988 Resolutions of the States General, Aug. 31, Sept. 6, 1630. Mercurius 
Gennaniae, lit H. ( lit I., pp. 48, 49. Mickley, pp. 19, 20. 
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creasing the naval force, suggested that their contribution to 
the South Company should be so employed. The two bodies 
also advised the entire union of the South Company and the 
Ship Company. By royal ordinance of May 29th this was 
effected, and Abraham Kabbeljouw, general director of the 
Ship Company, was appointed to superintend the transfer. 
It was significant that the united company bore usually the 
name of the Ship Company. For the present, in fact, its 
main business was to provide the king with ships ; it was 
distinctly declared that, for the time being, the efforts of the 
trading company would have to be postponed. 9 ” 

Journeying eastward overland to seek the king and get 
the necessary documents which Falkenberg had not sent, 
Usselinx came again to Emden. He found the city well in- 
clined to his company, declaring that they would enter it if 
they had to raise the money by taxation. Thence he went 
to Hamburg. On October 19th he arrived in the city of Stral- 
sund, whither the king soon came, and seems to have at 
once requested the king for a new commission. Regardless 
of the decisive change which had come over the company’s 
affairs, he asked for enlarged powers, enabling him to treat 
with the electors, princes, and estates of Germany, with the 
high-sounding title of “commissioner and regent of the 
company and superintendent of commerce, navigation, and 
traffic in the kingdom of Sweden.” Perhaps it was at this 
same time that he wrote what seems to be his first effort to 
write in German, a very brief summary of the advantages of 
the Swedish South Company as a help toward keeping up 
the conflict against Spain and the emperor.*” 

Svenska Riksr&dets ProtokoU, i., pp. 54, 155, 156. 158, 162, 166. R. M. 
KlinckowstrOm, Arkiv till Upplysning om Svenska Krigens och Krigsinrfttt- 
ningames Historia, L, p. 41. Fredrik Boye, Riksdags-Historien, pp. 15, 16, 
Ordinance creating Skepps-compagnie, in Stiemman, SamJingntaf kongl. href, 
etc., L, p. 973, Jan. 26, 1629. Fullmacht for Skeps Directoren om det SOder- 
Ifindske Compagnietz inf ordrande. May 29, 1630 (Stockholm MSS.), RiksRe- 
1630, fed. 270. Also in Stiemman, i., p. 989.— These dates are of 
in old style ; see note 233, ad fin. 

** Draft in Dutch of commission to Usselinx; Bibl., n.. No, 44. Bedencken 
vber die Scfcwedische Sayder Compegnia ; Bibl, II., No. 45, Letter of Nov. 
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But the king was too much occupied with the war itself to 
have much spare time for things that might incidentally help 
it. The die had been cast. He had entered on the great 
war in Germany which brought him his greatest glory and 
his early death. Landing in the Pomeranian islands at the 
end of June, he had brought old Duke Bogislav to terms, 
had occupied Stettin, had seized or conquered all the coast 
of Hither Pomerania and the approaches to Mecklenburg, 
Giving up the attempt to press on through Mecklenburg to 
the Elbe, he returned to Stralsund a little after Usselinx ar- 
rived there. He remained there but a few days, proceeded 
rapidly to Stettin, pushed his troops up the Oder, and before 
the year was over had gained at Greifenhagen a victory 
which secured to him all Pomerania and the lower basin of 
the Oder. 8 * 

In all this Usselinx does not appear to have had any share. 
He did not accompany the king, but remained at Stralsund, 
whence he wrote to the chancellor at Elbing in Prussia, ex- 
pressing his hope of making his way thither after canvassing 
Pomerania, and so to Sweden, to start the company, which 
he seems not to have thought to be virtually dead, or in sus- 
pended animation, as it really was. He told him briefly of 
his recent experiences. The Dutch had rejected his claim, 
yet had made him excellent offers if he would go out to the 
Indies ; his Waerschouwinghe had angered them, however. 
He hoped that the chancellor’s interest in the matter had 
not declined. 8 * Going on with his ardent, but somewhat 
near-sighted efforts, he at the end of the year presented to 
the burgomasters and council of Stralsund a memorial, “ to 
show how Pomerania and especially the city of Stralsund can 
be restored to their old prosperity, and commerce, naviga- 
tion, trade, and prosperity be improved in the same.” 8#T 


12, 1630, to Oxenstjeraa ; II., No. 46. The first two are undated ; hut expres- 
sions in the third and in the letter of Dec. 19, 1631, lead me to attribute both 
to about this time. — On Emden, also Mercurius Germaniae, p. 31. 

* M Droysen, Gustaf Adolf, ii., pp. 147-175. 185-192, 198-211. 

**• Letter of Nov. 12, 1630 ; Bibliog., II., No. 46. 
w Korte aenwyswge, etc., Dec. 30* 1630 ; Bibliog., p., No. 47. 
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It will be remembered that the city had, two years before, 
sustained a severe siege from Wallenstein, the failure of 
which was the first check to his victorious career. Since 
then, it had been occupied by a Swedish garrison, as affording 
the king a foothold on the continent. But however securely 
protected, it could not escape the economic consequences 
of war. Its grain and wool trade had declined with the 
necessary neglect of the fields and flocks ; the same was 
true of the other Pomeranian cities. The means of redress- 
ing this was to take part in the great Swedish trading com- 
pany. The king, it appears, had, at the request of Usselinx, 
sanctioned the inclusion of Pomerania in it, and especially 
commissioned him to effect this. Pomerania’s special ad- 
vantages consisted largely in its favorable situation, as a 
distributing point for imports and as a place of export, to the 
region drained by its rivers and the interior generally. Its 
oak-forests could be made the foundation of a great ship- 
building industry; its wool, of important manufactures. 
The grain trade is hardly likely to revive completely, having 
become diverted to Poland, Prussia, Russia, and Livonia. 
The trade with the Indies will compensate for this. The re. 
cent experiences which war has brought to the country show 
how uncertain is the income from landed property, subject 
as it is to dangers of war and famine and confiscation ; it is 
well not to put too many eggs under one hen, to have two 
strings to one’s bow. Much the same arguments are used 
as in the case of the towns on the east side of the Baltic 
nearly three years before. Even the same calculation of re. 
sources for investment, on the basis of no more than four 
thousand houses in Pomerania, is made. The possibility of. 
engaging in a merely European trade, even, is suggested. 

Soon Usselinx went on to Stettin, and there, in Septem- 
ber, 1631, after a long stay, presented to its council a memo- 
rial of similar purpose. Stettin was the chief commercial 
town of Pomerania, and during the past year the condition 
of that country had much improved ; and Usselinx on both 
accounts seems more vigorous in the statement of his hopes, 
especially in the matter of further privileges and exemptions 
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to be expected from the king. For the rest, the paper is 
much like that presented at Stralsund, though with more 
amplification as to the conditions of agriculture and com- 
merce in Pomerania ; but that was to be expected, after so 
long a stay. He gives them a copy of his Stralsund memo- 
rial, as well as of his last one to the States General ; the lat- 
ter to show them how he had taught the very professors of 
commerce, though they had left their master too early, and 
so had not succeeded as they ought. 

In making excuse for the long delays of the company, as 
he might well feel called on to do, Usselinx expresses in a 
very strong way his feeling that the war is far less profitable 
to Sweden than the company would be. He defends the 
king against what was evidently a current suspicion, that he 
might in the end confiscate the money subscribed ; to do so 
would be plainly against his interest, for the company will 
be always bringing him gains, while the war brings him ex- 
penses. Assuring the council that the company will be estab- 
lished in any case, even if Pomerania remains out of it, he 
urges them, for their own interest, to enter into the project 
heartily.*" 

It is evident that Usselinx believed, or at any rate hoped, 
that the commercial phase of the united company would in 
the end prevail over the naval, and it become once more the 
South Company for which* he had labored. The present 
state of the war might encourage him in this view. It has 
not seemed worth while to speak of the events of the war 
this year, so entirely remote does Usselinx seem to have 
been from the march of affairs. It gives a striking idea of 
this, if we remember that it was on the very day of the great 
battle of Breitenfeld, the decisive point in the career of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and in the Thirty Years* War, that Usselinx 
was quietly presenting his memorial to the city fathers of 
Stettin. For nine whole months he had remained in Stettin, 
not inactive indeed, but active in an unpromising cause. 
He seems to have got some promises from the aged duke, 

858 Naerder aenwysinge, etc., Stettin, Sept 7, 1631 ; Bibliog., II., No. 48. 
Kort verh&el vande voorneemste pointen, etc.; Bibl., II., No. 50. 
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and from Stralsund and Stettin. 44 * But it was not simply 
business which kept him there. He was in great straits 
for money. His journey and imprisonment had involved 
him in debt to the extent of four hundred rixdollars (say 
$400). Four hundred dalers had long been due him from 
the government ; of the promised thousand dalers a year he 
had received only 500 dalers, and that in copper ; and if he 
drank only water, he said, he had not enough money to 
buy him bread for more than three or four weeks more. 
Accordingly he wrote, almost in despair, to Carl Ban6r, 
whom the king had left with Alexander Leslie in charge of 
Stettin, begging him to intercede for him with the king. 
If the king desired him to go on with the matter, he 
ought to have an ampler commission, empowering him to 
present the matter to the electors of Saxony and Brand- 
enburg, the dukes of Mecklenburg and Pomerania, the 
landgrave of Hesse, the free cities of the empire and other 
cities. 

For Usselinx had become convinced that the company 
must be given a broader basis. “ If the thing could be car- 
ried out in Sweden alone,” he writes, “ it would be better that 
it should be done there, to the exclusion of others. But 
since it appears to me, under correction, that affairs in Swe- 
den are not so situated that a sufficient amount of capital 
for this matter can be obtained there, and that it cannot be 
undertaken without a large capital, it were better to have 
half an egg than an empty shell, and to allow others to enjoy 
a share of the profits, rather than to let the matter drop en- 
tirely or fail for lack of sufficient means.” But if the king is 
indisposed to the whole affair, let him say so, and pay him 


**• Mercurins Germanise, pp. 12, 31. Memorial of Sept n, 1636, (Bibl., IL, 
No. 67), in the Kionijk of the Historisch Genootschap te Utrecht, xxix., p. 
138. Dr. G. von BQlow, archivist of the KOnigliches Staatsarchiv in Stettin, 
after obligingly searching for me his archives, in which, as in the town 
archives, nothing appears concerning the stay of Usselinx in Stettin, has kindly 
sent me an extract concerning his efforts from the Altes Pommerland of Johann 
MkraeHns, book iv., p. X23, (ecL of 1723). Micraelius was in Usselinx’s time 
rector of * Latin school in Stettin. The extract, however, does not contain 
information sot to be found in the Argonantica Gustaviana, Merc. Germ. 
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something, and let him go. 180 A melancholy conclusion in- 
deed, after seven years of faithful labor for a great design. 

VIII. — SCHEMES OF INCLUSION. 

In all labor there is profit: but the talk of the lips tendeth only to penury. 

Prov. adv : 23. 

It may not untruly be said, that the words which have just 
been quoted from the appeal to Carl Bandrgive the key-note 
of the activities of Usselinx during the remaining years of 
active life. Giving up the attempt to found a great com- 
mercial company upon the resources of the kingdom of Swe- 
den alone, he addressed himself to schemes of inclusion. 
Other states were to be induced to join in it, in order that 
such a capital might be acquired as he thought necessary. 
The largeness of the scheme was obvious, and had great at- 
tractions for the projector’s mind. But it was also obvious 
that in that age commercial alliances, or combined opera- 
tions on the part of the commercial classes in various states, 
were exceedingly difficult to concert and to maintain. They 
must in general follow political connections. But in 
these years political alliances shifted too rapidly to give 
to commercial combinations which were based on them the 
stability which they would need in order to succeed. The 
idea of mercantile organizations transcending political boun- 
daries, of international combinations of capital, was a good 
one, and was one day to prevail universally ; but it could not 
yet make its way. It had the future with it ; but it did not 
have the present. And to Usselinx himself the result was 
to be much fruitless travel, efforts necessarily made vain by 
ensuing political changes, and increasing disappointment. It 
may be that he was in advance of his age in this, as in some 
other things. But to say that a man is in advance of his age 
is not certainly praise. It is often a condemnation of his 
judgment, in comparison with that of him who keeps touch 
with his age and thereby maintains a practical hold upon it. 

860 Memorie voor . . . Card Bonnier, Stettin, Oct 3, 1631 ; Bibliog., 
II., No. 49. Carl Banlr, already mentioned as sent to France, p. 103, was ap- 
pointed legate in Stettin on Dec. 15, 1630. Droysen, Gostaf Adolf, ii., p. 203. 
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It will perhaps be said that this stage in the career of 
Usselinx began rather with his efforts in Pomerania. But it 
must be remembered, in the first place, that Pomerania was 
regarded, at least by the Swedes, as almost as much Swedish 
territory as Livonia or Esthonia, since the king had con- 
quered it and arranged to have the succession to its childless 
old duke. And, in the second place, what Usselinx had 
been doing there had perhaps been done as much in order to 
keep up some sort of activity during his enforced detention 
of a year, as with a full belief that the South Company was 
still likely to be pushed forward. At the end of the year he 
was still in Stettin, writing to the chancellor to express his 
hope that this long interval has not lessened the latter’s 
good feeling toward him and the good cause, and his belief 
that the king’s successes make the present an opportune 
time for taking the matter up again in earnest .* 61 
It was true enough that the wonderful successes which 
had followed the victory at Breitenfeld, the victorious march 
into Southwestern Germany, the occupation of Wurzburg, 
Frankfort, and Mainz, the possession of the region of the 
middle Rhine, made possible the revival of great commercial 
schemes ; but the effect was slow to reach Usselinx. To be 
sure he in some way received the means to get away from 
Stettin; for in the beginning of April we find him in 
Mainz.* 6 * But that he had not come on an invitation flatter- 
ing him with brilliant prospects through renewal of his 
project, appears from his beginning his brief letter thence to 
the chancellor with the old question, whether it is desired 
that he go on. If so, he proposes next to direct his efforts 
toward the city of Frankfort. A postscript, in which he 
holds out expectation of having a hundred good ships of 
war ready for the king’s use the next year, shows how far 
his ideas were in solution, how unfixed his forecast of what 
his company might become. 


m Letter of Dec. 19, 1631 ; BibHog., II., No. 51. 

•••Letter to Oxenstjerna, Mainz, April 3, 1632 ; BiMiog., II., No. 52. No 
trace of Usselinx’s stay in Mainz appeals in the archives of that city, as I learn 
through the kindness of Dr. Velke, the archivist. 
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Still, his turning to Frankfort at all shows that he had be- 
come firmly possessed with that idea of inclusion which has 
been described. Indeed, the Swedish conquests were now 
taking a form favorable to such a scheme. The more closely 
the policy of Gustavus approached to designs of permanent 
occupation of German territory, as they now seemed to be 
doing, the better the prospect of establishing a company 
thrown open to foreign, and especially German, subscribers. 

Whether he achieved any success at Frankfort it is im- 
possible to say. The records of the city council for April 
19, 1632 ( 0 . S.), show that Wilhelm Usselings requested 
them to assist his efforts in behalf of the South Company. 
The burgomasters' records for the same day show that 
Wilhelm Usselings, royal Swedish commissioner of the South 
Company, having requested such furtherance and the depu- 
tation of certain persons to hear him, Herr Hans Jacob 
Jeckel and Herr Johann Schwind were deputed for that 
purpose, with permission to associate some merchants with 
them upon the committee. A month later he applied again ; 
the town council declined to have any thing to do with the 
company, but gave the merchants of the city permission to 
engage in it if they chose. 28 * 

When next we hear of Usselinx he is at Wurzburg, and it 
is more than three months later. When he was at Frank- 
fort the Swedes were at the height of their success in South 
Germany. Nuremberg and Donauworth had been occupied, 
Tilly defeated and slain at the passage of the Lech, Augs- 
burg, and soon after Munich, victoriously entered. But by 
the end of July the state of things was different. Wallen- 
stein had again been raised to the command of the imperial 
forces. He had formed, over against Nuremberg, a vast in- 
trenched camp, and was closely watching Gustavus and the 
Swedes encamped within the fortifications drawn around the 
city. The Swedish army was in much distress. To release 

*** Extracts from the Raths-Protokoll and the B Qrgermeisterbuch on these 
two occasions (April 19, May 15, 1632), as on another occasion to be mentioned 
later, I owe to the kindness of Dr. H. Grotefend, archivist of the city of Frank- 
fort-am-Main. 
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himself from so uncomfortable a situation, continuance in 
which might prove fatal, the king had been obliged to recall 
various outlying detachments to the support of his main 
army. Leaving a successful campaign on the Rhine, Oxen- 
stjema had marched rapidly from Mainz to Wurzburg, and 
was now about to join the king and engage in what seemed 
likely to be a decisive attack upon Wallenstein's strong in- 
trenchment, a critical movement in the war. 884 

Few more inopportune moments could have been chosen 
for urging a commercial project. But Usselinx declares that 
this is after all not an unfavorable time, since with the pres- 
ent uncertainty of incomes and fortunes people will be glad 
to have this safe investment as a resource. That is, if their 
lands and other property go, they will have what they have 
here invested to fall back upon ; reasoning more plausible 
than likely to be practically influential at such a time. So, 
if he can have half an hour of the king s time and an hour of 
the chancellor’s, can have the charter renewed with the 
necessary amplifications, and can be given the necessary com- 
mission and recommendations, he feels sure that he can make 
this one of the greatest enterprises ever undertaken in the 
world. For its sake he has neglected offers amounting to a 
hundred thousand guilders. Being old, and unable to get 
along without a servant, and also observing how much more 
he could have effected if he could have kept up better out- 
ward appearances, he renews his request for better recom- 
pense, — or else for an honorable dismissal. 

The amplifications here alluded to he had apparently 
drawn up some time before.* 8 * One of the most important 
of them was the entire removal of the territorial limits of the 


m For these events I follow Droysen, Gustaf Adolf, n. ; here especially pp. 
521-559, 597-623. It would appear from p. 615 that Oxenstjerna was in or 
near WQrzburg on July 30th. The document nezt described is a diort Mem- 
ode aengaende de Snyder Compagnie, of that place and date ; Bibliog., II., No. 
54. The phrase of the Patent oder offentlich Auszschreiben wegen dieses 
Voshabens, of the Argonautica, implies that the Ampliatio had been prepared 
90 M years before. 

** Artydrden die m het Octroy dienen geamplieert, (Stockholm MSS.), 
Bibliog., II., No. 53, is Usselinx's draft 
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company’s operations. Another was the fixing of the time 
of beginning at the first of April, 1633. Foreign princes or 
cities subscribing sufficient sums might have “ chambers ” 
in cities outside Sweden, the general board of directors being 
correspondingly enlarged. Ships should for the first four 
years be free even of the four per cent, toll ; after that, one 
third of the proceeds of it should be granted to these princes 
and states. If the subscription of such a power reached a 
certain amount, he or it should be represented by a member 
in the Council of the Indies. All the sums which had in the 
charter been expressed in Swedish dalers should now be 
expressed in rixdollars; the king’s own subscription should 
be raised from four hundred thousand of the former to four 
hundred thousand of the latter, i.e., should be increased about 
one-half. Finally, with patriotic care, Usselinx provided a 
chamber for the Brabant, Fleming, and Walloon exiles in all 
parts of Europe. Whenever the navigation of the Scheldt 
should be thrown open and they should regain their freedom, 
this chamber should be located at Antwerp. 

This last provision never went into force. The others 
were eventually accepted, freedom of toll being restricted, 
however, to ships going beyond Gibraltar. As already said, 
it was only this extension which brought within the limits of 
the patent the soil on which New Sweden was afterward 
placed.”* But this is anticipating a little. At present this 
amendment or extension of the charter was not signed. It 
was drawn up, or at least those parts of it which were ap- 
proved, and subscribed “ Done at Nuremberg, the 16th of 
October, in the year of Christ 1632.” The time and place 
are worth noticing. At the news of Wallenstein’s march 
into Saxony, Gustavus Adolphus had turned back at Neu- 
burg from the expedition toward the lake of Constance in 
which he had engaged after the breaking-up of the two 


966 Documentary collections, such as the New York Colonial Documents, 
vol. xii., and Poore’s Constitutions, have mosthdfost sight of this fact, and 
given, or referred to, only the charter of 1626. *But that charter, by the very 
terms of its first article, is seen not to include the soil of Delaware, nor to be 
its fundamental document except as amplified in 1633. 
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hostile camps at Nuremberg. He sent his army by N6rd- 
lingen and Rothenburg northward toward Erfurt ; but turn- 
ing aside himself, rode to Nuremberg with a small force to 
have a last conference with his faithful chancellor. As if 
with a presentiment that this might be their last interview, 
he described to Oxenstjema the arrangements he wished to 
have made for the government of his kingdom in case of his 
death. It was in the midst of such business that the king 
found time to have the amplifications of the South Com- 
pany’s charter drawn up, ready for his signature; but he 
left the city without signing them, and rode away to his 
glorious victory and early death at Lfitzen three weeks 
later.” 7 

How little importance the king attached to Usselinx per- 
sonally, during his last months, may be seen from the fact 
that we find him suggesting to others a plan having some 
things in common with his, yet quite without thin king, ap- 
parently, of using him in the matter at all. At a time when 
his operations in the Palatinate seemed likely to bring on 
not only collision with Spain but a declaration of war against 
her, Gustavus wrote to the council, to Oxenstjema, and to 
his brother-in-law the palsgrave John Casimir, suggesting the 
establishment of a maritime company or “admiralty” at 
Gothenburg for the special purpose of committing depreda- 
tions and making reprisals upon Spanish commerce. In this 
he proposed to make use of the services of Abraham van 
Velden, a Dutch shipbuilder at Gothenburg ; but no mention 
is made of Usselinx, who seems to have known nothing of 
the scheme, much as it in some respects resembled his 
own."* 


The AmpHado (of which more hereafter) is given, with the date men- 
tioned as the original date, in Aigonantica Gustaviana, pp. 18, 19. On Gus- 
tavos’ movements, Droysen, Gustaf Adolf, ii., pp. 634, 653-656. Harte, 
History of Gustavus Adolphus, it, Appendix, speaks of him as arriving at 
Nuremberg on Oct 15th, and leaving on Oct 17th ; but it appears from Droy- 
sen, ii., p. 658, that he was there on the 14th. 

*•* R. M. KKnckowstrOm, Aririv till Upplysning om Svenska krigens och 
tai ga mittmn gemes Historia, i., pp. 633, 635, quoting letters to Oxenstjema, 
Augsburg, May 33, 1633, and to John Casimir, Fttrth, June 9, 1633, 
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In the arguments in the royal council upon this proposi- 
tion, mention is made of injuries inflicted by Spain upon the 
merchant vessels of the Ship Company. The combined 
company had, in fact, not wholly neglected the pursuit of 
commerce, for which the South Company had originally been 
formed, though nearly all its efforts were given to providing 
ships for the royal navy. In 1630, apparently, it had at least 
sent one ship to Archangel. In October, 1631, there were 
discussions in the council which give us instructive glimpses 
into its management. Officers of the company appeared be- 
fore the council, declaring that seven of its ships lay at the 
quay (near the S 6 derstr 5 m in Stockholm) of which they 
wished to send two to France and two to Spain. But they 
wished a grant of 20,000 rixdollars with which to buy a cargo. 
The council rated them soundly for their neglectful manage- 
ment, and declared that they had received subscriptions 
enough to have fitted out their expedition adequately, if 
they had attended to the matter properly. The directors 
threw the blame on delinquent subscribers, and represented 
the slightness of their resources in comparison with the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking. The council thereupon censured 
them again with great severity, saying that if they talked 
in this way they would frighten every one from investing. 
“Thereupon,” the record says, “the Directors answered, 
that they said this sub rosa, and only to the council ; with 
others they used quite different arguments.” "* 

In the course of these discussions, one of the directors had 
strongly dissuaded from sending any ships to Spain, having 
much apprehension that, in the present state of affairs, the 
Spanish government would seize them. It appears, how- 
ever, that four or five vessels were sent thither either then 
or in the next spring, and the Spanish government did in 

Droysen, Gustaf Adolf, ii., p. 460. Droysen dates this last May gth, which 
seems to be an error ; p. 585 it appears that Gustavus reached Fttrth on June 
8th. On Dec. 6 and Dec. 7, 1632, the council in Sweden debated at 
length the matter, which had been proposed to them by a letter from the king, 
also written June 9th ; Riksr&dets Protokoll, ii., pp. 243-251. On Van Vel- 
den, id., iii., p. 4. 

869 Svenska Riksr&dets Protokoll, ii., pp. 91, 92, 116-119, 
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fact seize and detain them. Such was the fate of the com- 
pany’s first considerable commercial adventure. It was al- 
leged that the mischance occurred through the incompetence 
or treachery of the company's supercargo or through the 
negligence of Kabbeljouw and the other directors. The lat- 
ter were prosecuted by the shareholders before the supreme 
court, and at first condemned ; but on new evidence they 
were afterward acquitted, though they were at the same time 
ordered to give an account of their administration.*” 

Some time before the death of Gustavus, in the abundant 
leisure which the state of his projects unfortunately left him, 
Usselinx, leaving the actual company to take care of itself, 
occupied himself by preparing a discourse in the interest of 
the company as he hoped to make it. He called it “ Mer- 
curius Germaniac, that is, Special Exposition for Germany,” 
its object being to set forth to the Germans the advantages 
of his commercial project, and to induce them to engage in 
it, under the amplified charter which was to admit them to 
participation with the Swedes. It is worth attention not 
only as being the last considerable composition printed by 
Usselinx, but also for the intrinsic merit and interest of its 
arguments. He first exposes the advantages which, for such 
matters, Germany has over Sweden, many of them being 
such as he set forth in his Pomeranian memorials. The 
good relations of the king and the Germans are specially 


*” RIksridets Protokoll, ii., pp. 154, 178, 245 ; lii., passim. Notide van ’t 
gene, etc., of Sept rr, 1636, in the Kromjle of the Historisch Genootscfaap 
te Utrecht (Bibliog., II., No. 67), xxix., p. 138. Loccenius, Historian Sue- 
cume libri ix., p. 556 : “ Non tamen ex sententai progression res habuit, navi- 
bus Suetids ea causa instrnctis atqne expeditis in itinem ab Hispano, in Caes- 
ads ae Poloni gradam, et per administmtomm incoriam attends. Edams! 
vero fllud, praeter alia oners, gtavius non paocis aedderet ; hoc ipso tamen le- 
vins erat, quod in nsum publicum ac milidae ista pecusia postmodo converte- 
retnr.” In this last he seems to have the order of events wrong. C. T. Odhner, 
Svcrigea Lire Historia under Drottning Christinas FOrmyndare, translated by 
Prof. Keen in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, viL, p. 969. 
Harte, History of Gostnvns A dol p h u s, L, p. 80. I have not qpace to follow up 
die matter of the salt It was ssid that the Lnbecken had given information 
to Gabriel de Roy, who i n tercepted die drips ; die men were imprisoned in 
Spain mete than six weeks. Protokoll, Hi., pp. 94, 98. 
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dwelt upon. He dedares it to be a fallacy, that the trade 
of one country cannot grow save by the decrease of that of 
some other country. The advantages enumerated as com- 
mon to both Germany and Sweden are the same with which 
we are already familiar, — the increase of population, the 
lightening of the burden of taxation, and the great exten- 
sion and improvement of trade. There are other and higher 
objects which may be subserved, — the relief and prosperity 
of all Germany, the increase of the honor of God, and the 
spread of His Word. This alone would suffice, if we were 
all as zealous Christians as we should be. On bishops and 
pastors in Sweden this has had much effect, “ where also a 
spedal prayer has been composed for this, and is read at 
public worship and hours of prayer.” 

It is in the answering of supposed objections that Usselinx 
is at his best in this discourse. If some one says : Give us 
peace and there will be trade enough, he replies that there 
is little prospect of peace, and that, even if peace were per- 
petual, the enterprise is equally desirable. For though he 
has not done much business in Germany himself, he is sure, 
from what he has heard, that it was never any too rich, and 
that chiefly for lack of foreign trade, bringing in wealth from 
without. As to its being an unchristian monopoly, it is, on 
the contraiy, open to all, and involves nothing of that usury 
which is so terribly prevalent in Germany. Some say that 
the examples of other nations are discouraging. But the 
English are doing well enough in Virginia, Bermuda, and 
the East Indies. The French are too distrustful, impatient, 
and fickle. The Danes mismanaged. The Dutch West 
India Company has not been wholly unsuccessful, especially 
in the Guinea trade ; here Usselinx finds an opportunity to 
describe the good advice he had given them when resident 
in the Netherlands, and again in 1629, together with the 
perilous services rendered that year. The accusation of 
long delays gives him still further opportunity for such 
statement. 

Passing over some minor objections and their answers, we 
may note certain political ones. Some think, he says, 
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that if the war goes wrong, the king of Sweden will confis- 
cate our investments, as those of enemies, while the em- 
peror will punish us for joining in a Swedish enterprise. 
As for the king of Sweden, it is answered, his promises and 
his character are a sufficient guaranty ; while the emperor 
will have no right, desire, or power to suppress the company. 
No right, because it is a perfectly legal corporation. The 
king of Sweden goes into it, but as a private person, and 
the company was formed before he probably had any design 
of making war in Germany (a somewhat specious argument). 
Nor can the emperor rightfully attack it on Spain’s account, 
for it has no designs against Spain, herein differing from the 
Dutch West India Company, which he forbade his subjects 
to enter. (This does not quite consist with some of Usse- 
linx’s recent private arguments, which have been mentioned, 
as to the utility of his project as a war measure.) Also, such 
action will be against the emperor’s interest, and there is 
little chance of a victory so complete as to render it possible ; 
equally is it against the king of Sweden’s interest. Others 
hesitate to go into business with princes ; but, he says, it 
is not as if one were going into a partnership of two with a 
king. There will be many of all kinds, and all will watch 
all ; and the management will be in the hands of merchants. 

The difficulty of bringing about a combination so exten- 
sive, Usselinx confesses to be great. “I have brought 
on myself thereby,” he says, “trouble and labor enough 
hitherto, and various lawsuits, pd perversity, hatred, envy, 
and derision, sometimes indeed have become quite tired and 
disgusted with it ,* yet I must say, that with good and sen- 
sible people it never went so altogether badly.” To the ob- 
jection that he is old, and that if he should die the scheme 
might fall through, he says : “ And if now it should not be 
pleasing to God the Lord, that His house should be built by 
me on account of my sins, as he said to David, 1 Chron. xxii., 
8 , and He should, therefore, even take me out of this world, 
there certainly would not be lacking to Him in such a case 
a Solomon who, blessed with more wisdom and higher gifts, 
should help bring it to a successful beginning. Should it 
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even please Him through my death entirely to bring this 
work to naught, the will of the Lord be done, who knows 
better what is expedient and good for us than we ourselves/* 
Again, he says, and the words are very characteristic : “ Age 
or youth, reckoned by years, is of little consequence ; for ac- 
cording to the proyerb, you see a calf-skin brought to mar- 
ket as often as an ox-hide. And, as a matter of fact, I can 
truly say, as Caleb said to Joshua, I am to-day sixty-six 
years old, and I find myself still as fresh and strong as forty 
years ago, when I first took in hand the West India Com- 
pany in the Netherlands.” The reader of the Mercurius 
Germaniae can well forgive the author some of his vanity 
and prolixity, in consideration of courage and vigor so un- 
abated after so many disappointments.* 71 

With the Mercurius Germaniae written but not yet printed, 
and the amplifications of the charter drawn up but not yet 
signed, the death of Gustavus Adolphus must at first have 
been a very grievous blow to Usselinx. But the chief power 
in Sweden, as foremost in the regency of the five great offi- 
cers of state, and the chief influence in the councils of the 
allies in Germany, fell naturally into the hands of Chancellor 
Oxenstjema. And Oxenstjema was as well disposed as the 
king had been to projects of great commercial combinations ; 
he had once written to the king on this subject : “ Compa- 
nies, indeed, I formerly held to be useful, and do still deem 
that those for foreign commerce are of great benefit.”*” 
An opportunity soon occurred of doing something for the 
company with the representatives of a large part of Germany. 

During the first months after the death of the king, affairs 
were principally conducted, without general authorization, by 
Oxenstjema. But in March, 1633, in order that more formal 
and regular arrangements might be concluded, he summoned 
at Heilbronn a convention of those German allies of Sweden 
who were of the four upper circles, or administrative sub- 


411 The Mercurius Germaniae was printed only in the Argonautica Gustavi- 
ana, the next year (1633) ; reprinted in Marquardus, De Jure, etc. See Bib- 
liography, I., Nos. 26 and 27. 

979 Geijer, History of the Swedes, tr. Turner, pp. 290, 295. 
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divisions, of the empire. Here accordingly met, in the house 
occupied by Oxenstjema, the old house of the Teutonic 
Order at Heilbronn, the Protestant princes, and other estates 
of the circle of Swabia, Franconia, the Upper Rhine, and the 
Lower Rhine, and with them the embassadors of France, 
England, and the Netherlands. The chief deliberations 
were concerning the conduct of the war ; the chief result the 
concluding of a definite alliance between Sweden and the 
estates of the four circles, the direction of affairs being 
given to Oxenstjema, assisted by a council, half German, 
half Swedish. A treaty, negotiated by the Sieur de Feu- 
qui&res, a relative of Richelieu’s famous Pfere Joseph, was 
also signed here in April with France, whose influence in the 
war now began to be exerted more fully .* w 
Yet time was found to consider the projected company 
for the West Indies. At the instance of Oxenstjema, Hek- 
tor Mithobius, an ecclesiastic of Wiirttemberg, laid the mat- 
ter before the assembly, suggesting it as a means of acquir- 
ing resources for the war. Usselinx presented to the 
convention an astonishingly brief memorial, in which he 
gives eight reasons for supporting the company (especially 
dwelling on its use toward creating naval strength), together 
with a summary of the gains the Dutch have made in such 
ways. On the 10th of April the chancellor signed the am- 
plification of the charter, appending the declaration that 
though it was left unsigned by the king, he knew that it 
expressed the latter’s desire, and therefore, in virtue of his 
authority as legate, signed it himself. 874 

i7t On the Convention at Heilbronn, Queen Christina's autobiography, and 
the Histoire de ce qui s’est pass 6 apr&s la mort du Grand Gustave, in Arcken- 
holtz, Memoires concemant Christine, reine de Su&de, iii., pp. 37-39, 83-87. 
M&noires du Cardinal de Richelieu, in Michaud and Poujoulat, xxii., pp. 
456-458. Lettres du Cardinal de Richelieu, ed. Avenel, iv., p. 448. 

m Memorial to the council of Frankfort, in August, 1633, Bibliography, II,, 
No. 57. Briefue Declaration, Paris, Dec. 1, 1634, Bibliog., II., No. 59. Also, 
the rare tract, Ampliation oder Erweiterung . . . der vier Ober CrSysen, 
spoken of at the end of No. 26 in my Bibliographical Appendix, I. I do not 
think I can be wrong in identifying the N. Mithonius of this last, and the Herr 
Mitovius of the Frankfort memorial, with the Hektor Mithobius whom Oxen- 
stjema in 1634 made ecclesiastical superintendent at Halberstadt, and who 
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The charter in its amplified form, with arrangements for 
the inclusion of Germany, and with January 1, 1634, fixed as 
the term for subscriptions, had now received legal sanction. 
Usselinx at once got the amplifications into print, and with 
them two other short tracts or circulars. The one was a brief 
summary of the principal advantages of the enterprise, wind- 
ing up with the declaration that this work tends to the honor 
of God and the benefit of the whole German nation. The 
other was a circular of directions as to the mode of making 
subscriptions, giving also practical suggestions as to clubbing 
together for joint subscriptions. 47 * On May 1st, Oxenstjema, 
still at Heilbronn, signed a commission, which seems, like the 
charter, to have been drawn up for the kings signature, em- 
powering Usselinx, as “ commissioner and chief director of 
the new South Company and navigation,” to go about advo- 
cating it and collecting subscriptions. 478 

The printing of three small tracts was not enough to con- 
tent Usselinx. He urged upon the chancellor the need of 
printing in one book a collection of his writings upon the 
subject of the company. It would make, he said, a book of 
about forty sheets, and four or five thousand copies ought 
to be distributed, so that it would cost five or six hundred 
dalers (say $400) and take about a month’s time. 477 The 

afterward had similar office at Ratzebuig ; Allg. Deutsche Biographie, s. v. 
Christina, in Arckenholtz, iii., p. 38. Khevenhiller, Annales Ferdinandei, 
xii, p. 535. The document presented by Usselinx is the Memorial oder Aus- 
zug, etc., Bibliog., II., No. 55. The amplification was printed in a separate 
edition at Heilbronn in April of this year, Ampliatio oder Erweiterung (Bib- 
liog., L, No. 23), and reprinted in the Argonautica Gustaviana (No. 26), pp. 
17-20, and twice (».;., from both these) in Joh. Marquardus, De Jure Merca- 
torum, etc., pp. 388 - 391 * 552-554 (Bibliog., L, No. 27). It is also to be found 
in Khevenhiller, xii, pp. 548-551. 

273 Kurtzer Extract der Vomemsten Hauptpuncten, etc.; Instruction oder 
Anleitung, etc. See Bibliography, I., Nos. 24 and 25. Both appear, the lat- 
ter little changed, the former much, in the Argonautica, and in both forms in 
Marquardus. See Bibliography, I., Nos. 26, 27. The Kurtzer Extract is to 
be found reprinted in Khevenhiller, Annales Ferd in a n dei, xii, pp. 551-553. 

878 The commission is to be found in the Argonautica Gustaviana, Mercurius 
Gcrmaniae, pp. 49-51. 

m Letter to the chancellor, undated ; but as it speaks of seven months yet 
remaining to get subscriptions in, I place itin May, 1633 ; Bibliog., II., No. 56. 
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chancellor seems to have furnished the money ; and the result 
is the Argonautica Gustaviana, a book of 127 pages folio, 
in German, the largest and most important of the publics 
tions of Usselinx. It is in fact in large part a composite 
formed by reprinting several former publications on the 
South Company. It begins with a quaint title, of porten- 
tous length even in that age of long titles, including bodily 
those three verses at the end of 1 Kings ix., which describe 
how King Solomon made a navy of ships in Ezion-geber, 
and how from Ophir they fetched gold, four hundred and 
twenty talents, and brought it to King Solomon. The book is 
announced as printed with the license of the crown of Sweden, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in the month of June, 1633. 478 

The first item in the contents of the book is a proclama- 
tion or patent by Oxenstjema, dated Frankfort, June 26, 
1633, giving notice of the renewal of the charter with ampli- 
fications and the reappointment of Usselinx, and charging 
all to assist in so good a work. The recent circular sum- 
mary follows. Then, upon the reverse of a leaf, a Latin 
poem of ten lines has been added, from good-will and to fill 
out the page (ne pagina vacarei ), praying for God’s blessing 
upon the enterprise. It is signed “ I. B.,” and may perhaps 
have been written by Johan Beyer, afterward secretary to 
the queen and postmaster-general of the kingdom, who was, 
as we shall see, one of the writers friends. After this flow- 
eret of verse, are printed the charter with its amplifications, 
the prospectus of 1624, and the Auszfuhrlicher Bericht of 
1626 with its appendices. Then ensues, as a second part, 
the recently written Mercurius Germaniae, followed by a re- 
print of the directions for subscribers, and by various docu- 
ments of the years 1629 and 1630, — the letter of Gustavus 
to the States General, Usselinx’s memorial to them, their 
proceedings, — the volume ending with the recent commis- 
sion as commissioner and chief director. 


818 For the title and bibliography of the Argonautica, see Appendix, I., No. 
26. Dr. Friedrich Kapp, Peter Minnerwit aus Wesel, Hist. Zeitschrift, xv., 
p. 240, says that the Argonautica is the earliest German book or pamphlet on 
emigration. 
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The contents of the book are already familiar to the 
reader. It is an autobiographical source of the first value. 
But, among the few writers who have said any thing of this 
part of the author’s career, its publication has perhaps 
created a false or exaggerated impression of renewed success 
of a pronounced sort. It is true that its publication is evi- 
dence of renewed interest on the part of Oxenstjerna, but 
commensurate results do not seem to have been attained 
even before the great military disaster which destroyed all. 
The matter was taken up again at a convention, similar to 
that of Heilbronn, held in Frankfort in August and Septem- 
ber. 179 In August, too, Usselinx appealed to the municipal 
council of that city in a very long memorial, of which the 
most interesting part is a narration of the aggressions com- 
mitted in various parts of Europe during the last seventy 
years by the king of Spain, who has looked on from the 
Escurial at the conflagration he has kindled, “ like Nero 
from the Taipeian rock while Rome was burning.” The ob- 
ject of this is to show that Spain is the cause of all, and that 
Germany can have no peace until the root of the matter, the 
Spanish power in the West Indies, is attacked ; and the king 
of Spain, he says, fears this company more than even the 
Dutch West India Company, knowing that I shall start it 
upon a sounder basis. It may be interesting to note that he 
attributes to old councillor Viglius, president of the royal 
council at Brussels, the saying, “ Nescis quantilla prudentia 
homines regantur,” which is so often attributed to Oxen- 
stjerna. 18 ® 

The request of Usselinx that the city fathers should pub- 
lish the chancellor’s proclamation or patent of June 26th, 
with their official recommendation, was acceded to by them 
in September. In October Nuremberg also reissued it with 
the same words of formal endorsement.* 81 But whether 

m Briefue Declaration, Paris, Dec. 1, 1634 ; BibL, II., No. 59. Arcken- 
holtz, M&noires de Christine, iii., p. 104. Richelieu, Mlmoires, xxii., pp. 
459. 460. 

m Memorial to the town-council of Frankfort, Aug., 1633; BibL, II., N0.57. 

881 Usselinx made this request on Sept 12th, and the authorities acceded to it 
the same day ; extracts from the Raths-Protokolle and BUigermeisterbuch for 
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either city did or could do any thing more for the cause 
under their present burdens, may be doubted. At all events 
when Usselinx, in November, wrote, in Frankfort, to the 
chancellor, it was in any thing but a cheerful strain ; the time 
for getting subscriptions had nearly expired, he despaired of 
success, and begged for dismissal and a pass.* 89 

The first of January went by, and nothing had been done. 
At the end of March, in order to compose dissensions and 
provide for concert in the conduct of the war, the Protestant 
allies of Sweden, of the four upper circles, were gathered 
together in convention at Frankfort. The meeting lasted 
all the summer. At some time during these conferences 
Dr. Jacob LSffler, chancellor of Wtirttemberg and vice- 
chancellor of Sweden, introduced the subject of the com- 
pany again. Usselinx talked with the members and presented 
to their attention various documents, and especially the 
Argonautica Gustaviana. After the very mature delibera- 
tion which was characteristic of German diets, they had 
resolved to take the matter up in good earnest, with some 
changes in the charter. The next day came the news that 
the Swedes and their allies, under Duke Bernhard of Saxe- 
Weimar and Field-Marshal Horn, had sustained a terrible 
defeat before Ndrdlingen at the hands of the Cardinal 
Infante and the king of Hungary . a89 

This defeat was as serious a blow to the allies as that of 
Breitenfeld had been to the imperialists. Queen Christina 
tells us that the only two occasions on which the calm 


that day, kindly sent me by Dr. H. Grotefend, archivist of Frankfurt-am- 
Main. I have a copy of the Frankfort reissue, dated Sept. 12th, from the ar- 
chives at Stockholm, Oxenstj. Samling. A copy of the Nuremberg reissue, 
dated October 4th, I owe to the kindness of Dr. Mummenhoff, city archivist of 
Nuremberg. 

Letter or request, Frankfort, Nov. 14, 1633 ; Bibl., II., No. 58. 

588 Arckenholtz, Memoires de Christine, iil, pp. 140-145. Briefue Declara- 
tion ; Bibl., II., No. 59. Ampliation oder Erweiterung. . . von die Dep- 
utirten. . . dervier Ober CrSysen zu Franckfurth, etc. This rare piece is 
described at the end of the Bibl., I., No. 26 ; its date is printed as Dec. 12, 
1634, but this is altered in an old hand to Sept 17th or 19th. This would 
agree better with the facts mentioned as to the battle of NOrdlingen, which 
occurred on August 26th and 27th, 0 . S. Geijer, tr., p. 301. 
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Oxenstjema was unable to sleep at night were after the death 
of Gustavus and after the battle of Ndrdlingen. 984 Allies 
fell away. The elector of Saxony made a separate peace. 
Usselinx perceived that all hope for the company was 
gone. And as in the political world all were turning to 
France and Richelieu as the one resource now left, he, too, 
resolved to repair to Paris and there seek assistance for his 
scheme, while the Swedish envoys were negotiating the 
treaty that first brought French troops into the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

From the very beginning of his ministry, Richelieu had 
given great attention to naval and commercial affairs. He 
had urged, as among the most ii\portant means of increas- 
ing and maintaining the greatness of France, the fostering 
of its colonies and its commerce. Moreover, it had been 
distinctly his plan that this should be done by companies, 
after the Dutch and English examples, sustained by special 
privileges and monopolies, with capital acquired by subscrip- 
tion, with some aid from the government and certain exemp- 
tions from the payment of customs duties. These companies 
were to be supported by the naval power of France, and 
were to have an eye to the interests of religion, as well as of 
France. Public opinion favored such designs. A number 
of such companies had been set up under his administration : 
the Compagnie de la Nacelle de St. Pierre in 1625, the Com- 
pagnie du Morbihan, for America, in 1626, the Compagnie 
des Cent-Assori6s, for Canada, in 1627, the Compagnie des 
lies d’ Am&ique in the same year, companies for Guiana and 
Senegambia in 1633. This same winter he had under con- 
sideration the reissue of the charter of the company for the 
islands of America. The cardinal was therefore definitely 
committed to a policy resembling closely in many respects 
that which Usselinx was about to urge upon him ; even the 
purpose of ruining the transatlantic power of Spain was by 
no means absent from it. 98 * 

m In Arckenholtz, iii, p. 46. 

985 Here I have used two articles by M. Leon Deschamps, La question colo- 
niale en France an temps de Richelieu et de Mazarin, in the Revue de G 4 o- 
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This last is the chief point insisted on in the first paper 
which Usselinx, in such French as he could command, ad- 
dressed, soon after his arrival, to king Louis XIII. and the 
royal council. To undermine the power of the king of Spain 
was a political object of prime importance, and this the king 
could easily achieve if he would enter into the Swedish South 
Company with a sum of five or six millions of livres, a sum 
not lost, as war contributions were, but to be regarded as an 
investment, sure to yield a great profit.*" 

It appears that in November, not long after his arrival in 
Paris, Usselinx had strong hopes of succeeding in this effort 
to secure the assistance of the great power of the French 
monarchy. But his memorial, given in at the beginning of 
December, did not produce the desired effect. Thirty years 
later, it is interesting to note, Colbert, a diligent student of 
'the papers of Richelieu, revived a scheme much like this, in- 
viting the princes of Germany and the North to engage in 
the East and West India companies just established in 
France. But Richelieu seems to have thought France strong 
enough to conduct her own colonial enterprises, rather than 
engage in a company which would be under Swedish direc- 
tion. Usselinx, in a second memorial, combated this view, 
urging that, if France put in most money, she would control 
the organization. Many other reasons were urged for co- 
operation on a large scale (the first expedition he thought 
should be of a hundred ships!), among them this, sound 
though expressed in the terms of antique medical science, 
that “ the French, being of a prompt and active nature, par- 
taking of fire and air, ... it would be well to mix them 
with those who are a little phlegmatic and melancholic, par- 

graphie for November and December, 18S5, pp. 363-375, 440-452 ; the begin- 
ning of one by H. Pigeonneau, La politique coloniale de Colbert, in the An- 
nates de 1’ £cole Libre des Sciences Polidqnes, i., 4, pp. 487-492 ; Martin, 
Histoire de France, xi., pp. 318-320, 427, 428. 

484 Briefue Declaration de la prindpale Cause qui m’a esmeu de venir en 
France, Paris, Dec. 1, 1634 (N.S. probably) ; Bibliog., L, No. 59. Iam in- 
debted for a copy of this from the Archives des Affaires itrangires in Paris to 
the hind offices of our Secretary of Legation, Mr. Henry Vignaud ; there is 
also a copy of it among my transcripts from Stockholm. 
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taking of earth and water, to make a more tempered mix- 
ture.” 987 But in spite of all reasonings, the scheme was not 
adopted, the company for the isles of America was rechar- 
tered, and Usselinx, baffled in both Germany and France in 
his grand projects of inclusion, betook himself to the Neth- 
erlands. 

It seems to have been still necessary for him to have 
sureti de corps in order to enter Holland ; this can hardly 
have been because of his old debts, but was perhaps rather 
because of some contracted in 1629 and 1630. Such sureti 
was given him by the States of Holland, on request of the 
Dutch ambassador in Paris. 388 Perhaps he re-entered his 
country in the train of Oxenstjema, who in April, 1635, pro- 
ceeded to Compi&gne and Paris to negotiate a treaty with 
Richelieu, and went thence in May to the Netherlands. 369 
At all events it is pleasant to know that at Amsterdam he 
gave the poor man two hundred rixdollars, though by Sep- 
tember, when he next wrote to the chancellor, this time from 
Hamburg, they were all gone (for clothes and travelling ex- 
penses). Meanwhile he had been trying to do something for 
the company at Emden, with the Count of East Friesland, 
and at Bremen. Here at Hamburg, where he was with 
Johan Beyer, though individuals did something, the council 
were loth to lose the Spanish trade or to offend the emperor, 
who, it was rumored, was again preparing, as in 1628, to erect 
a rival company of great extent. Since the peace made by 
the elector of Saxony and the reverses of Sweden, all were 
deterred from such plans as those of Usselinx by fear of the 
emperor. Seeing no chance of reviving the German project, 
Usselinx, whose fertility in schemes was boundless, suggests 
a union with the Dutch West India Company.* 90 

487 Letter of Arent de Groote to Usselinx, London, Dec. -A, 1634, (Stock- 
holm MSS.). Dcschamps, ubi sup., p. 370. Briefue Deduction par Laquelle 
est monstre, etc., Paris, Feb. 13, 1635 ; Bibl., II., No. 60. 

488 Extract uit het Appointementboek der Staten van Holland en West 
Vriesland, March 26, 1635, N. S. (Albany MSS.). 

989 Arckenholtz, iii., pp. 89, 147. Lettres, etc., du Cardinal de Richelieu, 
ed. Avenel, iv., pp. 694, 735, 750. 

490 Letter of Hamburg, Sept 4, 1635 ; Bibl., II., No. 61. As the Ampliar 
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The chancellor was at this time in Magdeburg, probably 
in the midst of the mutiny there, and had no time to heed 
this suggestion then. But Usselinx, going on unweariedly 
to meet him at Stralsund, again addressed him upon the 
matter, suggesting, with a serene disregard of the condition 
in which Swedish affairs actually lay, the means for starting 
the company at once. He proposes soon to visit Lubeck 
and Danzig. Meanwhile he renews his suggestion of com- 
bination with the Dutch in a slightly different form, namely, 
the erection in the Netherlands of a South Company, addi- 
tional to those now existing, and its combination with that 
of Sweden. He expresses his willingness to be employed in 
this matter, and to counteract the tendencies toward a truce 
now shown at the Hague, as he did in 1607 and 1629.““ 

It appears that the chancellor himself, while at the Hague 
in 1635, had made some suggestions as to combined com- 
mercial operations on the part of Sweden and the Nether- 
lands.*” He was therefore not ill-disposed toward this last 
scheme of Usselinx, and gave him the necessary permission. 
The journey of Usselinx to the Hague was marked by the 
usual interviewing of town-councils. The magistrates of 
Lubeck declared they could do nothing, for the burdens of 
the war. At Hamburg, where he had to wait several weeks 
for letters from Camerarius, there was the same feeling. 
Emden was as well disposed as ever. Coming into the 
provinces of Groningen, Friesland, and Overijssel at a time 

tion oder Erweiterung . . . der vier Ober CrSysen (see note 283, and 
BibL, I., No. 26, ad Jin.) was printed, contrary to what we should expect, at 
Hamburg in 1635 , 1 conjecture that Usselinx got it printed at this time. 

491 Geijer, tr. Turner, p. 306. Memorial van 't gene noodich is, eta, 
Stralsund, Nov. 9, 1635 ; BibL, II., No. 62. Oxenstjerna was in Stralsund at 
the end of the year ; Moser, Patriotisches Archiv, vi., p. 204. 

m Van Rees, Geschiedenis der Staathuishoudkunde in Nederland, ii., p. 
138, note, quotes a statement of Usselinx to this effect, from a letter ac- 
companying, in the Royal Archives at the Hague, the Korte Aenwysinge of 
April 21, 1636. The letter which is sent me from those archives as having 
accompanied that memorial is not a letter from Usselinx, but a letter to him 
from “a minister of the crown of Sweden at Stockholm,” dated Dec. 31, 1636, 
( 0 . S.). There is obviously some mistake here, which I have not the means 
of rectifying before the printing of this monograph. 
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when the States of those provinces were about to assemble, 
he presented the matter to them ; and they charged their 
deputies to the States General to further the scheme, so far 
as could be done without prejudice to the West India Com- 
pany. This was indeed the difficult point, and that which 
made success unlikely. However, a persuasive memorial 
was prepared, and given to the States General, dated April 
2i, 1636.“* 

The design of this company was rather for opposing Spain 
than for peaceful commerce ; for Usselinx, throughout his long 
career and in his many prolix memorials, inclines now chiefly 
to the one purpose, now to the other. The familiar dangers 
from Spain do not stand alone, however. He has it on good 
authority that the emperor is planning great companies of a 
similar sort. The envoy recently sent out by the duke of 
Holstein to Persia had told him that in their Persian Com- 
pany they were going to have no Dutchmen ; the scheme 
was in fact directed against Dutch commerce, and many 
other such were likely to follow. Against such dangers it 
were better to combine with Sweden than for both to suffer 
from mutual competition. And since the resources of the 
state and of the East and West India Companies were al- 
ready more than sufficiently occupied, it were better to start 
a new South Company for this special purpose. This need 
not in any way interfere with the operations of the West In- 
dia Company, but rather will codperate in a common object ; 
nor can that company, now that more than half the time of 
its charter is gone, justly prevent others from trading to 
places which it has not approached.** 4 

Such were the outlines of Usselinx’s great scheme, the 


*** Usselinx to the chancellor, then in Stralsnnd, April 30, 1636; (Bibliography, 
IL, No. 64), with postscript dated May 9th. J. Tjassens, in his ZeepoKtie der 
vereenichde Nederlanden, p. 78, mentions this visit and its object Tjassens 
was burgomaster of Groningen at a little later time. Both in the letter and in 
the postscript Usselinx asks for money; he has even had to do without a 
servant. It appears that the chancellor had given him 300 rixdollaxs in 
December. 

*** Korte aenwysinge vande Nutticheden, etc., April 21, 1636 ; BibL, 

No. 63. On the duke of Holstein’s Persian Company, Geijer, p. 295. 
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last of his great schemes which received an y considerable 
amount of public attention. In his vigorous pushing of the 
scheme he had more aid than usual from others. Camer- 
arius, the ambassador, spoke to Prince Frederick Henry of 
the matter. Count Flodorp assisted, and so did the Dutch- 
man, Peter Spiring, who had just come as Swedish envoy to 
get Dutch help in the German war” 5 Usselinx himself had 
an interview with the prince. But the scheme had certain 
obvious defects. To Usselinx it seemed most likely that the 
opposition to it would come mostly from the desire of truce 
or peace with Spain, of which the unfortunate campaign of 
1635 had, in spite of the recent close alliance with France, 
occasioned some danger during the last few months.” 6 But 
the main difficulty was in reality another one. The States 
General, the States of Holland, and the Nineteen of the 
West India Company went through the usual amount of 
slow deliberation and reference one to another, back and forth ; 
but, though at one time they seemed favorable, the central 
point could not be missed by the representatives of com- 
munities of shrewd and experienced merchants, namely, that 
when the Swedish South Company had a real existence, it 
would be time to talk of combining with it, but not 
before” 7 


fts Letters to Oxenstjema, of Apr. 30th, June ioth, and Aug. 1st and 29th, 
and Sept 12th ; Bibliography, II., Nos. 64, 65, 66. “ Adrianus Balthasarus de 
Flodorp/* mentioned as an agent of the States General in a letter of Gustavus 
Adolphus to them in Moser, Patriotisches Archiv, vi., p. 5, seems to be the person 
meant. The Flodorffs or Flodorps were counts in Limburg ; Kneschke, Deut- 
sche Adels-Lexikon, iii., p. 283. Peter Spiring, prominent in the history of the 
first settlement of Delaware, was a Dutchman who (or his brother) had made 
himself ridi in the Swedish service by a post connected with the toll at Danzig, 
so odious to the Netherlander. He came over twice this year. Arend, Al- 
gemeene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, iii : 4, pp. 865, 866 ; iii : 5, p* 142. 
m Wenzelburger, Geschichte der Niederlande, il, pp. 927-937. 

897 The letters mentioned in note 29$. Resolutions of the States General, 
Apr. 24, July 26, Aug. 11, 1636, (Albany MSS.). Resolutions of the States 
of Holland and W. Fr., June 6, July 28, July 31, 1636, in the transcripts from 
Leiden mentioned in earlier foot-notes. A copy of the first of these three Hol- 
land resolutions (in which Usselinx is styled Situr Willem Usselincx) is among 
the Albany transcripts ; the last two I also have from the Hague. Asher, 
Dutch Books and Pamphlets, p. 55, mentions all three, though he gives the 
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The reply of Usselinx on this point is an interesting one, 
on two grounds. In the first place, it shows us something 
about the state of the company, or rather of its subscription 
books ; and in the second place, it gives us a glimpse at one 
or two of his defects, beside telling us some facts of his his- 
tory, mostly already utilized in this account. The crown of 
Sweden, he says, to begin with his figures, comes in with 
400,000 rixdollars, that is to say, a million guilders or florins. 
The bishops and pastors and various private persons con- 
tribute about the same. The nobles and towns have prom- 
ised thirty-six ships, of which eighteen are already built ; 
these, at 25,000 guilders each, are equal to 900,000 guilders. 
The riksdag has voted that each farmer should for four years 
contribute a Swedish ton of grain each year, which, assum- 
ing 150,000 of them, will make 600,000 tons Swedish. This, 
at forty guilders a last, will make a million guilders and a 
half ; for the Swedish ton of grain, now one twenty-first of a 
Dutch last, he reckons at one sixteenth. Livonia, Prussia, 
Pomerania, and Emden have declared a desire to enter, if 
they can each have a chamber of direction. Suppose each 
subscribes only enough for this, 150,000 rixdollars apiece, 
that is another million and a half. The chancellor and others 
have subscribed 110,000 rixdollars, equal to 275,000 florins. 
The grand total is therefore 6, 175,000 florins, (about $2,500,- 
000). This calculation, he says, had been made for the 
Swedish chancellor.” 8 


date of the second -wrongly. Bat is Ms brief summary of the first he writes : 
“ Proposals of the cro w n of Sweden made by the resident Swedish minister 
William Usselincx,” etc. ; Usselinx was never Swedish minister at the Hague, 
nor does the resolution say any thing of the sort. 

498 Notitie van *t geene, etc., Sept xi, 1636, printed in the Kronijk of the 
Historisch Genootschap te Utrecht, xxix., pp. 135-140 ; see Bibliog., II., 
No. 67. At the end is printed an extract from a letter of Johan Beyer, dated 
Stockholm, Aug. which Usselinx gave in with his memanaL In this he 
says that it would be well, while the chancellor is here, wMch may be for two 
months more, to send Usselinx to Holland to further their commercial designs. 
I take it that this document is the source of the statement in Aitzema, Saken 
van Staet en Oorlogh, ii, p. 381, that Usselinx came to the Netherlands in 
September, 1636, on this errand ; whereas, in fact, he had already been there 
several months. As to Beyer’s phrase, the only explanation I can see is that 
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The document is more instructive than Usselinx thought. 
To begin with, the subscription of the crown had not been 
paid in, and there was little prospect that it would be. The 
next item is certainly greatly exaggerated. The clerical sub- 
scription is not known to have reached above a hundred 
thousand Swedish dalers, and seems to have been pretty well 
used up before this, though recommenced this July.*” The 
forced contribution of grain had not been levied. The 
Livonian, Prussian, and Pomeranian subscriptions were from 
six to nine years old. The same was true of those of the 
chancellor and other nobles. Moreover, the very figures of 
this last item lay it open to our suspicion. In the already 
mentioned list of subscriptions of particular persons, of the 
year 1627, among the Oxenstjema papers, the sums foot up to 
just 110,200 dalers. It seems more than possible that the 
110,000 rixdollars (half as much again), in the present list, 
originate, by error, from that amount. 

This was not the sort of bait with which to catch the 
Lords States General. Nor did it much strengthen the me- 
morialist’s cause to urge that as he was “ sent by the crown of 
Sweden to make a combination, it follows that the said 
crown must be in possession of means wherewith it desires 
to effect such combination ; ” nor to allege that, as to the 
subscriptions of private persons, while he had not the books 
at hand to give the exact sum, the amplification and his com- 
mission were evidence that it must have attained a large 
amount. The enterprise was great on paper only, and if 
Usselinx did not or would not see it, the Lords States did. 

It seemed to Usselinx that the six lesser provinces favored 
his plan, that only the Spanish faction opposed him, that he 
was always on the point of achieving his end, though some- 
times he felt a little uneasy as to proper moral (and pecuni- 
ary) support from Sweden. But it was in vain that he was 
urgent for action on his proposals. All the delays of which 

he was not aware of this, though I should think he might have known it from 
the chancellor. To suppose the date of Beyer’s letter to be 1635 is impossible, 
for Oxenstjema was not then in Stockholm. 

** F. Bqjre, Riksdags Historien, p. 40. 
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the Dutch governmental system was capable intervened. 
The matter was referred again and again to committees, to 
the Nineteen, to the chambers of the West India Company, 
to the deputies of the States to its meetings. A year was 
consumed in this way, and though, a little before, they had 
recommended his zeal, good meaning, and intentions to the 
West India Company, and had suggested that they give this 
new company a chance, in the end the opposition of the 
company prevailed. The proposals were virtually rejected in 
October, 1637.** 

This was practically the end of any thoroughly useful 
activity on the part of Usselinx. From this time on his 
schemes grow constantly more vague, his expectations from 
them less vivid, his success in interesting others in them less 
considerable. He labored still, in truth his labors were kept 
up until the end of his life, but his efforts seem comparatively 
aimless, except that the effort to obtain from those he had 
served something for his support was of necessity maintained. 
Rejected by the Dutch authorities, and forced to remain in 
Holland during the winter by lack of any money with which 
to travel to Sweden or elsewhere, he busied himself as he 
could. Now he writes to the chancellor that in England 
they are trying to erect a West India Company under the 
charge of the Earl of Warwick, and the widowed Queen of 
Bohemia (Elizabeth, daughter of James I.), then residing at 
the Hague, has wished them to consult him about it. Now 
he knows of a Dutchman, the most experienced in East India 
affairs, who has left in disgust the service of the Dutch East 

800 Letter to Oxenstjema, Oct 4, 1636 ; Bibliog., II., No. 68. Memorial 
to the States General, Oct 8, 1636 ; Bibliog., II., No. 69. Memorial to a 
committee of the same, March 28, 1637, (BibL, II., No. 70), printed in Van 
Rees, Geschiedenis der Staathuishoudkunde, ii., pp. 460, 461. Resolutions of 
the States General, Sept 18, Oct 8, Nov. 8, Dec. 27, 1636, Jan. 14, Feb. 17, 
March 5, 20, 28, 30, April 28, Aug. 10, 22, Sept 8, Oct 29, 1637 (Albany 
MSS.). Resolution of the States of Holland and W. Fr., Sept 22, 1637, (Lei- 
den copies) ; mentioned also by Asher, p. 55. Letter of Samuel Blommaert to 
Oxenstjema, Amsterdam, June 6, 1637 ; copy among the Mickley MSS. in the 
library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. A copy of 
the States General’s resolution of Oct 29, 1637, is appended to the letter of 
Nov. 4th, (BibL, II., No. 71). 
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India Company, and whom he hopes to secure for that of 
Sweden. Now it is that he has applied to the States again, 
but they declare that they cannot understand his plans ; now 
that a Frenchman is here, treating with the West India Com- 
pany, but can perhaps be secured for us. He has not told 
Minister Spiring of this, feeling sure he is against him. He 
even sends the chancellor news ; and of course he asks for 
money, of which it appears that four hundred rixdollars were 
sent him. Finally, in the spring of 1638, he brings forward 
a grand project of a general commercial company, in which 
all the governments in Europe that are opposed to Spain 
and the empire, are to engage, or at least permit their sub- 
jects to engage, — a wild project, in his exposition of which, 
however, we see two tendencies which bore fruit with him 
the next year, a tendency to look to England, and a tendency 
to expect something of the coming meeting at Hamburg.*’* 
It is interesting to note the opinion of another Dutch 
merchant upon Usselinx, expressed at this time. Samuel 
Blommaert, a prominent merchant, who had been a director 
in the Amsterdam chamber of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany,’" writing to Oxenstjema, this January, says: “ I also 
write to His Grace [the vice-admiral of Sweden, Clas Flem- 
ing] in regard to the proposition of Willem U rsselincx to their 
High Mightinesses. If the honorable government desire to 
have that work seconded, it must be conducted in a different 
manner, and carried out by Heer Spierinck and other minis- 
ters of the crown of Sweden, for the other man has not esti- 
mation or credit enough to carry out so great a work. Your 
Excellency will be able to understand my meaning well 
enough”"’ 

*” Letters to Oxenstjema, of Not. 4, 1637, Jan. 8 and Apr. s, 1638 ; Bibliog., 
II., Nos. 71, 7 *i 73* Bedenckingen oner d’oprechtenvan een Generate handels 
Compagnie, and Considerations snr l’Erection, etc.. May 1, *638; Bibl., II., 
Nos. 74, 75. In No. 81 of Bibl., II., a letter of Dee. 14, 1837, to the States of 
Holland is mentioned ; this does not seem to be extant. 

** Unnumbered page at the beginning of J, de Laet’s Jaerlijck VerhaeL See 
also Pa. Mag. Hist, vi., p. 46a 

*°* Letter of Blommaert to Oxenstjema, Jan. 6, 1638 ; a copy among the 
Mickley MSS. in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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The judgment was a severe one, but it can hardly be said to 
be unjust. The obstinate pursuit of one fixed idea had done 
its work, and Usselinx had lost his grasp upon men of af- 
fairs. But the opinion is of additional interest as coming 
from one who was prominently concerned in those transac- 
tions which constituted the chief practical outcome of the 
work done in establishing the South Company. The designs 
of its founder became constantly more grandiose and unprac- 
tical. But meanwhile something, on a small scale but prac- 
tical, began to be done with the substantial nucleus from 
which all these glowing nebulae had been thrown off ; and 
that something constituted, after all, the principal permanent 
result of the South Company. 

In September, 1635, an ordinance of the Swedish govern- 
ment provided that, whereas the resources of the Ship Com- 
pany had been much crippled by the confiscation of four of 
their ships by the Spaniards, three years before, they might 
sell one or two, to fit out the rest. The next July, the clergy 
were again “ permitted to invest in the Sea Company.” Us- 
selinx declared that, for revenge on Spain, subscriptions were 
increasing* A friend wrote him that winter from Stockholm 
that there was much talk of some combined maritime enter- 
prise of Sweden, the United Provinces, and England.* 04 

At any rate all betokened a greater activity in commercial 
undertakings, for which perhaps Johan Ban6r’s great victory 
at Wittstock in September, 1636, restoring for a time the 
tide of Swedish success in Germany, had given them courage. 
Peter Spiring and Samuel Blommaert, who had in 1636 be- 
come respectively Swedish resident at the Hague and Swe- 
dish commissary at Amsterdam, engaged the codperation of 
Peter Minuit. The enterprise, after all, took the form of a 
Swedish-Dutch combination, but a very small one, and of a 
very practical and non-political type. The whole capital was 

804 A. A. von Stiernman, Sanding ut&f kongL bief, etc., ii, p. 36. Fredxik 
Boye, Riksdags Historien, p. 40. Notitie van ’t gene, etc., of Sept, xi, 
1636, (BibL, II., No. 67). Extract eens schrijvens van een Minister der Cron 
Sweden tot Stockholm van den 31 Dec 1 onden stdjl aen 'Willem Wsselinx, ont- 
fangen den 9 Febr* 1637, in den Hage ; from the Archives at the Hague, where 
it accompanies the Notitie. 
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only 24,000 florins. One-half of this was subscribed by 
Blommaert and Minuit and others in Holland. The other 
was subscribed in Sweden by the three Oxenstjemas,— Axel 
the chancellor, his brother Gabriel Gustafsson the steward, 
and Gabriel Bengtsson the treasurer, — vice-admiral Clas Flem- 
ing, and Spiring. Two little ships belonging to the united 
South and Ship Company, the now celebrated Kalmar Nyc- 
kel and Gripen, were chartered, and in the autumn of 1637 
set out for the American coast. It was a very small affair, 
altogether unworthy the approbation of one who was plan- 
ning vast international commercial organizations ; but when 
the Kalmar Nyckel got back to the Netherlands (without 
Minuit) in the autumn of 1638, it had laid the germ of one 
of the United States.* 06 

It is interesting to observe the attitude of Usselinx tow- 
ard this enterprise. Vice-Admiral Fleming,* 08 who seems to 
have had a high opinion of him, wished him to come over to 
Sweden and give his advice concerning it. But he replies 
to the queen’s secretary, Beyer, that he can be of little use in 
it, as he never had any thing to do with voyages in that di- 
rection, and also has no very good opinion of it. He thinks 
that individuals may get some profit from it, but that it will 
be of very little advantage to the kingdom or the crown, for 
the Dutch West India Company have already tried it, hav- 
ing settled many thousands in those regions. To be sure, 


w Here I follow Professor C. T. Odhner’s article on the Founding of New 
Sweden, translated by Prof. G. B. Keen for the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, iii., first part, pp. 269-284. The fact of Minings 
death on the voyage, the certainty and the details of which Professor Odhner 
has discovered in the letters of Blommaert, is also pointed to in the letter of 
Usselinx to Jan Beyer, of March 16, 1639, the same manner as in Flem- 
ing’s letter mentioned by Odhner:— “Wat belangt Imant te weten bequaem 
om de reyse t? doen in plaetse van Minuit, kan my niet bedencken dat daer 
toe Imant wete die sonde doruen recommanderen.” 

m Fleming had principal charge of the department of marine. The college 
or board of admiralty consisted, according to the arrangements adopted in 
1634, of the high admiral, two councillors of state, and four vice-admirals or 
experienced captains. Geijer, History of the Swedes, trans., p. 292. Count 
Curl Carlsson Gyllenhjelm was nominally high-admiral, but Fleming was 
really head of the office 5 Odhner, in Pa. Mag., iii., p. 277. 
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certain of their directors have taken the opportunity of the 
company’s expenditure of money there to enrich themselves. 
But, aside from this, he says, “ there is, in my opinion, little 
to be obtained thence but furs, skins, and tobacco, which 
gave good profit when it was worth as many gulden as it 
now is of Lubeck shillings, beside that the filthiness of it is, 
to honorable people, a great detraction, seeing how injurious 
it is to the health.” Moreover, he was detained on the con- 
tinent by business which seemed to him of far greater conse- 
quence than this.* 07 

For this letter was written, not from the Hague, but from 
Hamburg, whither Usselinx seems to have repaired in the 
preceding autumn.* 08 His object was to be in attendance 
upon a conference of the ambassadors of the allies at Ham- 
burg. Sir Thomas Roe, the famous English diplomatist, 
went thither on behalf of Charles I., to urge the interests of 
his nephew, the young Elector Palatine. The Count d’ 
Avaux came as representative of Louis XIII. Dr. Johan 
Adler Salvius represented Sweden ; and the last two had in 
the spring of 1638 signed a three years’ close alliance between 
France and Sweden. 809 

Such a conference as this seemed to give an especially 
good opportunity to further in some way his design of a 
commercial combination of all the allies, and Usselinx ac- 


w Letter to Jan Beyer, March 16, 1639 ; Bibliog., II., No. 76. A previous 
letter of March 9th is mentioned in this. The “schilling Ltlbs” was, I be- 
lieve, about equivalent to an eightieth of a Dutch gulden. 

*°® In the letter of April 9, 1641, he says he has now been in Hamburg two 
years and a half. There was a large number of Netherlander in Hamburg, 
and especially of Protestant refugees from the southern provinces, who seem 
to have come in largest numbers in 1605. This I learn from a summary of an 
article by Dr. W. Sillem, in the Zeitschrift des Vereins for HambQrgische 
Gesdhichte, Neue Folge, Bd. iv., Heft 4. The article itself I have not seen ; 
but I learn from Dr. Sillem that no trace of Usselinx is to be found in any of 
the records or papers of the Walloon or Dutch Reformed Church at Hamburg, 
nor in those of the NiederlSndische Axmen-Casse ; nor elsewhere in Hamburg, 
according to the presiding officer of the Verein, Dr. F. Voigt With the ar- 
rival in Hamburg the dates begin again to be presumably in old style. 

809 Gardiner, The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I., i., pp. 180, 181, 259. 
E. Charvdriat, Histoire de la Guerre de Trente Ans, ii., pp. 405, 406. 
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cordingly went thither for that purpose. His friends wished 
him to desist from all these labors and joumeyings, but he 
feared the anger of God if he gave up this great work. He 
seems to have received from these kind friends something 
for his support. Arrived at Hamburg, he obtained some 
encouragement from Avaux and Roe. For their perusal 
he made a draft of a charter for the great international or- 
ganization which he proposed. It was a document of great 
fulness of detail, extending to 103 articles. But its elab- 
orate provisions are of little consequence, for they were never 
carried out, and were not likely to be. Except for such 
features as its international character made necessary, its 
plan resembles in the main that of the South Company ; it is 
perhaps worth noting that its head-quarters were to be in 
Emden, as being a city neutral, well fortified, and central to 
the powers whose cofiperation was hoped for.’" 

By the summer of 1639 Usselinx felt less encouraged as 
to the French and English ambassadors. Each of them 
suggested his repairing to their respective countries, and 
starting the company there solely, and the secretary of the 
king of Denmark, happening to be in Hamburg, made the 
same suggestion ; but none of them seemed much disposed 
to union in the matter. Joining with a Papistical power 
seemed, after all, a dubious proceeding, and in the end the 
projector concluded that the affair must be carried out, if at 
all, by Sweden and the Netherlands, with no other assist- 
ance than that of Emden and some of the Baltic towns. 
An opportunity soon occurred of renewing his efforts with 
the Dutch authorities.' 1 ’ 

Trouble having arisen between the archbishop of Bremen 
(son of Christian IV.) and the citizens of that town, the 
States General were requested to mediate. They sent for 
this purpose, in August, Willem Boreel, pensionary of Am- 
sterdam. The same summer they sent an embassy to re- 
monstrate with the king of Denmark about certain griev- 

1,0 Octroy et Privileges de la Compagnie du Sad, March 21, 1639 ; Biblio- 
graphy, IL, No. 77. 

U1 Letter to Oxenstjema, Hamburg, Aug. 24, 1639 ; Bibliog., IL, No. 78. 
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ances. After long delays at Copenhagen, these at length 
had audience of Christian at Gluckstadt.* 18 The opportunity 
to see Boreel was especially welcome to Usselinx, because 
the former’s city of Amsterdam had been foremost in 
opposition, in the States of Holland, to his grand design. 
Accordingly he went down the Elbe to Stade in August to 
see him; and again in October he went down to see the 
other ambassadors at Gluckstadt, whither, indeed. Sir 
Thomas Roe had invited him to go with him, in order to 
see the king of Denmark.* 1 * 

From Boreel he obtained some assurances of future 
assistance to his plans. But he could not discover that a 
letter which he had written to the States General in April 
had ever been read before them. He feared that some of 
his enemies had suppressed it ; more likely it was thought 
too long and too unpractical. The other envoys seem to 
have given similar vague promises of furtherance. One of 
them explained to him that the unfavorable vote of the 
States had been largely due to their not knowing where he 
proposed to begin the operations of his new company. The 
old man explained that it was inexpedient to divulge this, 
but that the West India Company would not be in any way 
injured. Being asked what his conditions were, he answered 
that he wanted nothing for himself, but wanted to see cer- 
tain things fixed in the charter. They were in the main 
those provisions for which he had contended, nearly twenty 
years before, in the matter of the West India Company. 
Still, he says, they are not articles of faith, and can be 
modified. And so he hoped to have favorably influenced 
the envoys.* 14 

The most striking and glorious event in Dutch history in 
these years was the great victory which Maarten Harperts- 


m Arend, Algemeene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, in : 5, pp. 165-167, 
213-219. A. J. van der Aa, Biographisch Woordenboek, s. v. Boreel 
m Sir Thomas Roe, in 1639, negotiated at Gltlckstadt a treaty between 
England and Denmark. Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, iL, p. 405. 

* u Letter to Oxenstjema, Aug. 24, 1639. Letter to the States General 
(Hague MSS.), Oct 25, 1639. Bibliog. II., Nos. 78 and 79. 
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zoon Tromp won over the Spanish fleet off the Dunes in 
October, 1639. As at the news of the capture of the silver- 
fleet in 1628, so now again Usselinx hastened to congratu- 
late the States upon this great success, and urged anew his 
project of a united South Company. His letter is, as often, a 
little prolix, but its arguments are well made and interestingly 
expressed, with a frankness which he declares to be suited 
to one who is now too old to fear any thing but God and 
himself. They seem to have produced an impression upon 
the States General. For, the provinces requesting copies of 
it, copies were given to them and to the deputies of the 
States with the Nineteen, with the suggestion that they 
consider whether by this plan the great expenses of the 
war and the West India Company may not be lightened 
and injury done to Spain. But the States of Holland, as 
usual, slighted the matter. Their records say that “ a prolix 
letter by Willem Uselinghs in Hamburg ” was read; and 
forthwith, as usual, with the regularity of clock-work, it was 
referred to the West India Company, that is, to the body 
least likely to be favorable to it. m 

More than this, he seems even to have been taken to task 
for one passage of his letter. He had spoken of having two 
books ready to print, the one relating his labors and troubles 
in establishing the West India Company, the other those for 
the united South Company, but of withholding them lest 
they should give offence, and seriously damage certain per- 
sons in the eyes of the people. Complaint seems to have 
been made of this, as sounding like a threat. So Usselinx 
wrote again, to exculpate himself from any such charge. 
Apparently he was now in great straits for money. For in 
his last letter to the chancellor of Sweden he had begged to 
be given some portion of what the king had promised 
in order to pay the debt of four hundred rixdollars incurred 

115 Arend, Algemeene Geschiedenis, iii: 5, pp. 200, 201. Letter to the 
States General, Hamburg, Oct 25, 1639. The fight was on the 21st, but this 
was in new style, the date of the letter in old. Resolutions of the States Gen- 
eral, Nov. 16, 1639 (Albany MSS.). Resolutions of the States of Holland 
and W. Fr., Dec. 3, 1639. Asher, p. 56, has both this date and that of the 
letter slightly wrong, as is somewhat often the case with h™ T 
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during these last four years and provide somewhat for the 
future. And now, mixed with his explanations about the 
two books and his apologies for any uncourtliness of phrase 
on the part of one who had studied uprightness more than 
fine language or flourishes of the pen, he gives strong hints 
of the justice of rewarding him for his many services, and 
of the ingratitude of republics. But no attention was given 
to him. He learned that his letter had been read, and 
hoped the failure to reply was due to the absence of certain 
members. In the summer of 1640 the States General sent 
Boreel and two other ambassadors to Stockholm, where 
they negotiated a new treaty of alliance between Sweden 
and the Netherlands. On their way out in July and on 
their return in October they passed through Hamburg, and 
Usselinx seized both opportunities to confer with them.* 1 * 
Gabriel de Roy, now the Spanish resident at Hamburg, 
seems to have taken more interest in the plans of Usselinx 
than the States did. At any rate, his secretary made various 
attempts to ingratiate himself with Usselinx, commiserated 
him upon the ingratitude of the States, and told him that 
he had often heard De Roy wish he could be attracted into 
the Spanish service, where he would be well rewarded. But 
Usselinx of course refused, and further intimated that the 
experiences he had had, incognito, at Wismar with Gabriel 
de Roy, gave him some doubts of his benevolence towards 
him. He told the story to Salvius, who urged him to draw 
the man on, and to Count d’Avaux. Not long after, a con- 
verted Portuguese Jew, also in the interest of De Roy, tried 
in vain to discover what his designs were.*” 

816 Letters to the States General, Hamburg, Apr. 7, Oct. 23, 1640; Bibliog., 
II., Nos. 80 and 81. Resolutions of the States General, ApT. 2, 1640 (refer- 
ring to a letter of his dated March 24), Apr. 26, 1640. Arend, Algemeene 
Geschiedenis, iii : 5, pp. 287-293. Arckenholtz, Mdmoiresde Christine, in., 
p. 197. The two books were never printed, so far as is known. Gustavos had 
promised him 1,000 Swedish dalers a year. This would now make 13,000, or 
say 9,000 rixdollaxs. It appears that he had, so far, received only 4,000 
of this. 

817 Memorial to Oxenstjerna, undated ; Bibliog., II., No. 83. Memorie 
aenwysende, in Van Rees, II., p. 471. Avaux was at Hamburg through the 
autumn of 1640 and most of the year 1641 ; Arckenholtz, iv., pp. 305- 
3x8, 348-351 ; Ch&rveriat, Guerre de Trente Ans, ii., pp. 444, 445 - 
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When spring came, Usselinx gave up hope of getting any 
thing from the States General A friend coming from Am- 
sterdam had assured him that they did not mean to do any 
thing for him or his plan. He resolved to go back to 
Sweden after Easter, but sent one more memorial to the 
States General, reminding them how little it was to their 
credit that his services to his country should go unrewarded, 
and going curiously out of his way to give them the not very 
sound advice, to render no assistance to the revolts against 
Spain which had just broken out in Catalonia and Portugal. 
This advice he supported by somewhat remote arguments 
drawn from the ill-success of the Catalonian revolt against 
Pedro III. of Aragon in 1283, and the difficulty with which 
the Grand Master of Avis had won the throne of Portugal 
from the king of Castile by the battle of Albujarota in 1385. 
This looks as though the old man had spent some of his 
abundant leisure during the long winter at Hamburg in the 
reading of history. As argument, it did not have much 
effect on the Lords States ; but some of the provinces raised 
the question, whether some money ought not to be given 
him in his present unfortunate condition. The question 
was decided affirmatively ; but this seems to have remained 
a purely academic expression of opinion, and Usselinx, hear- 
ing nothing, went back to Sweden.* 14 
It was more than twelve years since he had left the coun- 
try. In that time he had seen the failure of every plan 
which he had formed. Even the South Company itself was 
virtually extinct, and was absorbed, the next summer, in a 
newly formed West India Company. Of the millions which 
Usselinx had hoped, by various grand combinations, to se- 
cure for it, it seems to have actually possessed not much 
more than thirty thousand rixdollars of capital. 4 ” 

” 8 Letter to the States General, Hamburg, Apr. 9, 1641 ; Bibliog., II., No. 
82. Resolutions of the States General, Apr, 27, 29, 1641. In Holland Easter 
had already occurred, on March 31* this year ; but, in places still using the 
old style, it came on April 25th. 

M C* L Odhner, The Founding of New* Sweden, translated by Professor G. 
R Keen, in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, iii., pp. 
407, 4 °®« Carl K. S. Sprinchora, History of the Colony of New Sweden, 
lated by Professor Keen, Pa, Mag., viL, pp. 406, 407. 
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IX.— LAST YEARS. 

Should I present it to the Biskayners, French or Hollanders, they have made 
me large offers. But nature doth binde me thus to begg at home, whome 
strangers have pleased to make a Coman der abroad. — Capt. John Smith, 
Letter to Bacon, 1618. 

The stay of Usselinx in Sweden was not long, less than 
two years, in fact. Exhausted as the country was by its 
efforts in the prolonged and destructive war in Germany, he 
could expect little of the government. There was also very 
little that he could do. All his schemes had failed, and at 
seventy-four it was not easy to find new tasks. But it was 
impossible for him to be idle. First he suggests to the chan- 
cellor a plan by which, through correspondence with the 
Portuguese Jew at Hamburg, he may discover something of 
the views and intentions of the Spanish government con- 
cerning the trade of Sweden. Then he presents to him a 
statement of the receipts of the Dutch West India Company 
for the last year or two, and shows how this may encourage 
to such navigation from Sweden.*" But already he had 
turned his attention to quite another sphere of activity. 

It gives a high notion of his tireless energy, elasticity, and 
exhaustless fertility of resource, and is at the same time a 
somewhat pathetic thing, to see this old man, when the great 
task that had absorbed all his energies for fifty long years 
finally failed him, taking up, at once and unfalteringly, a 
minor task of public improvement like that with which a 
few years of his prime had been occupied at the Beemster 
and the Soetermeer. Sweden, then as now, abounded in in- 
land lakes. To an old Netherlander the idea might naturally 
occur of draining some of these and reclaiming large areas 
of rich meadow-land, as had been done in Holland. One 
such opportunity in particular had attracted his attention. 
At the western extremity of Lake Malar, at the mouth of 
which Stockholm is situated, stood the important trading 
town of Kdping. A few miles south of it lay the mouth of 

m Brief memorial to the Chancellor, undated, but apparently of the winter 
of 1641 ; BibL, II., No. 83. Staet ende Inkommen vande West Indische Com- 
pagnie, Dec. 24, 1641 ; BibL, II., No. 84. 
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the Arboga river, a link in the chain of water communication 
across or into the interior of Sweden. For, several miles 
from its mouth, there opened into it a recently constructed 
canal from Lake Hjelmar. 

Along this river there seemed to Usselinx to be a chance 
to call into existence fruitful meadows ; and there was a 
similar opportunity through the draining of a lake, or arm 
of Lake Malar, lying between the mouth of the river and 
KOping. On the same day on which he handed in his state- 
ment about the Dutch West India Company, he made a 
request for permission to undertake these operations. At 
the same time he desired to have a patent, securing to him a 
monopoly of such enterprises in Sweden for a term of years, 
and a tenth part of all lands so reclaimed or of the profits of 
them. Then he proceeded, in the depth of winter, to visit 
the locality for the purpose of surveying it. The govern- 
ment seems to have been inclined to encourage and have 
confidence in him, for its local officials were instructed to 
give him due assistance." 1 

Ulfvesund (now KungsSr), at the mouth of the river Ar- 
boga, was a royal residence, at which was kept a portion of 
the royal stud.“ Hither he was attended from StrSmsholm 
by the queen’s equerry. Mans Nilsson. Summoning the 
bailiff of the village, he began work at once. As the ex- 
pected surveyor did not appear, he began making the survey 
himself, although it was in the depth of winter (the end of 
January), and he was not experienced in such work. He 
took the length, and breadth, and depth of the lake in vari- 
ous parts, and investigated the opportunities for water-mills 
and wind-mills. Then he made his way up the river, meas- 
uring the extent of meadows that might be reclaimed ; these, 
with the lake, seem to have made some ten square miles. 
Next he went up to the canal to interview the engineer of 


m These and the subsequent details are derived from his Relatie van myn 
verrichtinge op de reyse van Vlfersundt ende Vpsala, Stockholm, Feb. 22, 
1642 ; Bibliog. , II., No. 85. It gives the particulars of each day's doings ; 
Sundays* the account shows, he did not work. 

*** Svenska Rflcsridets Protokoll, ed. Kullberg, iii., pp. 91, 95, 226. 
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the sluices ; then returned, and renewed his measurements. 
Altogether he was well pleased with the situation, and 
thought none in Sweden better suited to his purpose. In 
this he seems to have been right. A dozen years later 
Whitelocke (the “ learned Bulstrode ” of Carlyle) going 
through here to Koping on his famous embassy to Christina 
on behalf of the Parliament, found the country “ fuller of 
com than formerly [i. e. in former places], with some small 
meadows in the bottoms.” “ 

Next, the untiring old man journeyed, along some of those 
roads which Whitelocke's men found so bad that they nearly 
mutinied at having to traverse them in midwinter, to the old 
cathedral and university town of Upsala, near which there 
was a similar piece of work needing to be done. Thence he 
returned to Stockholm after something like a month’s ab- 
sence. He seems to have found greater difficulties than he 
had expected in the execution of his design. In the first 
place the valuation of land of any sort was very small. In 
the second place, it was hard to find enough men competent 
to carry out the necessary works and then cultivate the re- 
claimed lands as they should be cultivated ; this, however, 
would be better when the war stopped. The report which 
he presented is interesting as showing another side of Ussel- 
inx ; he had, it is evident, much knowledge and excellent 
views of agriculture, as well as of commerce. He gives the 
government many excellent suggestions, and urges the execu- 
tion of this particular work on the terms that he has proposed. 

*** Whitelocke's Journal of his Embassy, ecL S. Laing, 1844, i, p. 202. In 
1778 a traveller writes, ** From KungsGr stretches, about nine miles, almost as 
far as Arboga, a long narrow plain of rich pasture, which belongs to the king : 
it is watered by the Ulvison, and skirted with gently rising hills tufted with 
wood ; produces great quantities of fine hay ; and feeds a large number of cat- 
tle,” W. Coxe, Travels into Russia, Poland, Sweden, and Denmark, ii., p. 
482. This looks as if the project of Usselinx had been subsequently car- 
ried out Ussdinx’s letters during this expedition were to be sent to KOping, 
very likely to the care of that u praetor” whom Whitelocke made to apologize 
so profusdy for having given ill language of the Parliament saying that they 
were a company of tailors and cobblers ; or of that “ consul ” who assured him 
“ that he had read Milton's book [the Defensio pro Populo Anglicano], and 
liked it, and had it at home." Journal, L, pp. 202, 203. 
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The council had at first resolved to give him his patent, 
and provide him with some sort of annual salary for his long 
and faithful services to the crown. But in the end nothing 
was done, and Chancellor Oxenstjematold him it was hardly 
possible to do any thing of advantage in the way of draining 
until the war was over. This Usselinx declared that he did 
not expect to occur during his lifetime. He therefore be- 
sought the government to give him a little money and an 
honorable dismissal, that he might go back to his fatherland 
before the winter (for it was now August, 1642), and end his 
days quietly among his friends. At the same time he offered 
to be of any further service possible.*’* It seems likely, how- 
ever, that his departure was delayed over another winter ; 
at least on April ix, 1643, we find a commission issued to 
him in the quality of Swedish agent of commerce in the 
Netherlands.*** 

In his own country, what we first hear of him is that at 
the end of July he has made to the States General some 
request which they would not grant."* Then we hear no 
more of him until the next spring, when the affairs of the 
East India and West India Companies became a matter of 
general public discussion, in which he could not help taking 
part. In June, 1645, the charter of the West India Com- 
pany would expire. The second charter of the East India 
Company expired at the beginning of 1644, but was tem- 
porarily continued from time to time, pending the discussions 
as to its renewal. The history of the two had been very 
different. The East India Company had devoted itself to 
trade exclusively, had been independent of state subsidies, 
virtually exempt from state control, and highly prosperous. 
With the West India Company, on the other hand, the fore- 
most object had been warlike measures against Spain, espe- 
cially in Brazil Partly because they had declared excessive 
dividends in times of prosperity, partly because they had 

** Memorial to Oxenstjerna, Aug. 22, 1642 ; Sibliog., IL, No. 86. 

“C.T. Odhner, Founding of New Sweden, tr. Keen, in Pa. Mag., iii, p. 
399, note 3. 

* Resolutions of the States General, July 31, 1643 (Hague MSS.). 
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relied too much on governmental subsidies and these had 
not been duly paid, partly because the Portuguese had now 
become independent and desired to have Brazil back again, 
the fortunes of the company had fallen very low. 

Yet so great was its utility to the state that its preserva- 
tion was felt to be an object of great importance, and the 
proposition was made that, instead of renewing the charters 
of the two companies, they should be combined. The East 
India Company protested loudly against such a union, which 
would bring upon them the burden of great military under- 
takings, while it weakened them by association with a con- 
cern which was practically bankrupt. The West India 
Company, on the contrary, pleaded their public services, and 
urged that either such a combination be made, or they be in 
some way extricated from their present embarrassments.”* 

At this juncture, Usselinx came forward with an offer to 
show means by which the West India Company might be re- 
lieved, and with a request for a hearing and eventual recom- 
pense. He was referred to the committee on the union of the 
two companies, who heard him, but reported that he confined 
himself to generalities, offering, however, to disclose more if 
they would give him more time, a smaller committee, and a 
reward for his former services. As might have been pre- 
dicted, he was referred to the directors of the West India 
Company.” 8 

Not much more was accomplished at once by a similar ap- 
plication to the States General. They appointed a commit- 
tee. In the autumn he presented to them two very long 
memorials. In the first he gave a detailed account of all 
that he had done for the founding of the West India Com- 
pany, of all his services to the state since then, especially at 
the time of the invasion of the Veluwe, and of all the losses 
and perils he had incurred in the course of his efforts. He 
left it to them whether he ought not to receive some com- 


881 Van Rees, Geschiedenis der Staathuishoudkunde, iL, pp. 180, 189-198. 
Arend, Algemeene Geschiedenis, iii : 5, pp. 446-451. 

888 Resolutions of the States of Holland and W. Fr., Apr. 28, May 3, 164 4* 
(in both Leiden and Hague transcripts}. 
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pensation, instan rmg the rewards received by Columbus, the 
two per cent, of subscriptions and one per cent, on sales 
which Gustavus Adolphus had promised, and a recent offer 
of two per cent, on all sales, which “ an ambassador of a 
great king ” had made, if he would help to establish a com- 
pany. He reminds them how disinterested his labors had 
been ; and suggests that, at the least, they can recompense 
him for the loss sustained by selling his lands at so low a 
price. For it was his services to the state which made neces- 
sary the sale; he might therefore as properly be indemni- 
fied as those whose lands the state takes, by right of emi- 
nent domain, for its own purposes.’” 

The other memorial was devoted to public ends, to show- 
ing what ought to be done for the relief of the West India 
Company. Those ends of injury to Spain, increase of public 
revenue, lightening of taxes, and general benefit, which he 
had proposed in founding the company, could still be at- 
tained, if proper measures were taken. It had attempted to 
do too much, and, relying on state aid, had been a source of 
expense, rather than income, to the land. Its imports 
ought to be taxed. To unite the companies would be of no 
advantage to the West India Company or the land ; it would 
make all foreign trade hereditary in the hands of a few men. 
If the charters were renewed, it should be with many modi- 
fications. A better and more Christian treatment of the na- 
tives, and the abandonment of the inhumane trade in slaves, 
should be secured. The east coast of Africa should be in- 
cluded. The company, if it was to maintain itself and do 
what it ought for its colonists in Brazil and elsewhere, must 
have exclusive possession of trade within its limits. Govern- 
ment .should, in the interest of the colonists, erect additional 
safeguards against oppression and fraud, and, in the interest 
of the nation at home, against excessive prices. Of the two 


*** Request of July z, 1644 ; Bibliog., II., Ho. 87. Resolutions of die 
States General, July 1, 1644, (Hague MSS.). Memorie aenwysende, Oct. 
3, 1644, in Van Rees, ii., pp. 461-475 ; this memorial is of great importance 
as a biographical source. The Albany copy (A. 6) has a brief preface, which 
Van Rees does not print 
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companies, that of the West Indies should be favored the 
more, as more needing help, and as being of great public 
utility ; the selfish merchants of the other company should 
be compelled to do something for it.** 4 
In this programme of Usselinx there is much to remind 
one of the views expressed by him in the discussions, in 
1619 and 1620, over the first chartering of the West India 
Company. There is much also to admire, not only in 
respect to insight and criticism, but in respect to the 
preference of public above private aims and the advocacy 
of justice and liberality toward colonists and humanity 
toward natives. Neither of the two memorials did much 
for their author. At first there seems to have been 
some hope. The three committee-men were favorably im- 
pressed, and on their report the Lords States charged them 
to get the written opinion of two or three jurisconsults as 
to whether the main levie desired by him can be granted, 
see how justice toward him can be expedited, and get more 
advice from him. But soon one of the committee died, one 
went away, one became very busy, and again his hopes were 
disappointed. Nor was any thing accomplished for him by 
three memorials which he presented in the earlier part of the 
next year, in which, with excellent care for the colonial 
populations and great and detailed knowledge of East Indian 
trade, he argued against prolonging the East India Com- 
pany’s charter, and in favor of throwing the trade to those 
regions open to all Netherlanders.** 1 
Writing to Oxenstjema in the spring of 1645 for the first 


m Memorie van t’ gene, etc., Oct 15, 1644 (Bibliog., II., No. 89) ; print- 
ed in Van Rees, ii., pp. 476-489. P. M. Netscher, Les Hollandais an Bre- 
* 3 , PP- 148, 149 * 

m Resolutions of the States General (at Albany), Oct. x8, 1644, Jan. 23, 
Feb. 17, March 29, April 22, 1645 ; also Jan. 3, 1646 (Hague). Memo- 
rials to them, dated Jan. 16, March 27, April 13, 1645, the first from the 
archives at the Hague, the last two from those at Stockholm, being copies 
which Usselinx sent to Oxenstjema ; Bibliog., II., Nos. 90, 91, 92. The 
statements of the letter to Oxenstjema next mentioned show that in these five, 
Nos. 88-92, we have all the memorials on this subject that had been written 
up to April 25th. 
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timp since his departure from Sweden, Usselinx expressed 
little hope of suitable reward from their High Mightinesses. 
Perhaps, indeed, it was on this very account that he turns 
again to the Swedish government. It appears that he had 
received nothing from the latter for two years. The minis- 
ter, Silfvercron (t. e., Peter Spiring, now ennobled), told him 
his pay must come out of the States’ subsidies to Sweden, 
but they seemed unlikely to pay any more. So he writes 
to the chancellor of the matter, at the same time congratu- 
lating him on the victories recently won in the brief war 
with Denmark, and telling him what he had done in regard 
to various commissions of his. He had found the Nether- 
landers little inclined by recent experience in England and 
France to engage in draining operations in Sweden. And 
at the close he professes himself still ready, if need were, to 
make a little journey to Sweden once more, even by land."* 
When in June he writes to Secretary and Postmaster- 
General Beyer, he is still hoping that, as soon as the war 
between Denmark and Sweden is over, and the question of 
chartering the two Dutch companies is decided, something 
may be done either for the project of draining lakes or for 
the great commercial scheme. Meanwhile he writes of news, 
and asks for repayment, from sums due her from the govern- 
ment, for money which he had lent to Cattarina Monier, the 
widowed and orphan daughter of his old friend, Antony 
Monier. It had been lent, he says, through his niece, 
Elisabet ter Nelbeurch, at Amsterdam. This is the only 
case in which he anywhere mentions any relative by name. 
It is pleasant to see that there were those who could care 
for him in his old age. His friends, he tells Beyer, offer him 
all possible help, and wish him to stay quietly with them ; 
“but so long as God keeps me in the disposition I now am 
in, I would not gladly be a burden to any one, for I think 


** Letter to Oxenstjema, April 25, 1645 ; Bibliog., II., No. 93. The men- 
tion of England is doubtless an allusion to the experiences of Cornelius Ver- 
muyden, the Dutch engineer who superintended the draining of Hatfield Chase 
and the Bedford Level. Gardiner, Fall of the Monarchy of Charles L, i, pp. 
83-91. 
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that I, as well here as elsewhere, have deserved better than 
this, and would rather go on an East India or West India 
voyage than burden any one while able to do any thing 
better. I have still too much courage for that, though if 
sick I would make a virtue of necessity ; and my age has 
become so great that in any case it cannot last much longer 
with me.” *” 

This letter of June 13, 1645, is the last of the brave and 
resolute old man’s letters that we possess. But his activity 
was not quite ended. The next year we hear of three me- 
morials from and about him, of two further statements, and 
an exposition. The States General incline to recompense 
him for his services, and promise to try to find some way. 
The direct payment of a small sum of money does not seem 
to have occurred to the representatives of the richest coun- 
try in Europe. On January 10, 1647, the States of Holland 
refer him to a committee; on February 28th the States 
General appoint a committee in regard to him ; on August 
8th, the pensionary informing the States of Holland that 
Sieur Willem Uselincx had that morning given him some 
papers, in which he said he had written some considerations 
of his for the good of the West India Company and con- 
cerning the present constitution of the state, the papers are 
referred to lie committee on the West India Company.” 4 
This is the last notice we have of the unwearied projector. 

Usselinx must have died not long after this, though no 
record of his death or burial has yet been found.” 8 Had he 
Eved until the conclusion of peace with Spain in the next 
January, we should be likely to find, in the proceeding of the 
States General, the evidence of some remonstrance or memo- 
rial from him. Probably, then, he died in the year 1647, at 

*** Letter to Jan Beyer, June 13, 1645. Bibliog., IL, No. 94. 

884 Resolutions of the States General, April 13, May 3, July ii, 1646, Feb. 
28, 1647. Resolutions of the States of Holland and W. Fr., Jan. 10, Aug. 8, 

1647. 

885 Professor van Rees, ii. p. 143, note 2, says that he caused the registers of 
burials at the Hague to be searched from their beginning in 1651 down to 1660, 
without finding any trace of his burial ; I have not succeeded in finding any 
information of the time of his death. 
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the age of eighty years ; and we may feel sure that he died 
with unabated courage and confidence in all his great plans. 
His life was exactly conterminous with the eighty years' 
struggle of the Netherlands for independence ; for he was 
bom in the year of the arrival of Alva, and the last hostili- 
ties occurred in December of this year 1647. In this same 
year, too, the States renewed for twenty-five years the char- 
ters of both the two companies, making, however, some of 
those very amendments which Usselinx had recommended.*" 

The character of Usselinx, the lesson of his laborious and 
checkered career, will have been revealed in the process of 
narrating his life. Or, if they have not, it is vain to expect 
to accomplish that result by the few words of a closing para- 
graph. Yet because he achieved in the end little personal 
success, and because the last years of his life were less and 
less prosperous, it is well at the close to revert for a moment 
to his earlier years, and to fix a juster impression by recall- 
ing to mind not only the excellent service he had rendered 
to his own time and to ours, but also the unselfish and pub- 
lic aims by which he had made it impossible, despite all per- 
sonal disappointments, for his life to be a failure. 

854 Aiend, iii : 5, pp. 773, 774. Van Rees, ii.^pp. 209, 210.— It does not ap- 
pear from any of the writings of Usselinx that he was married or had any chil- 
dren G. Brandt, Hist, der Reformatio en andere Kerkelyke Geschiedenissen 
in en ontrent de Nederlanden, iv., pp. 168, 176, mentions one Jan Willems- 
zoon Usseling, a zealous Remonstrant of Amsterdam, who in 1619 was com- 
pelled to flee thence. Mr. Berg van Dussen Muilkerk, in De Gids, 1849, i., p. 
709, followed by Mr. J. Bouman, in the Navorscher, ix., p. 165, has raised the 
query whether this may not be a son of the projector. One would wish, if 
possible, to spare him the pain of having, with all his other calamities, a Re- 
monstrant for a son, In the list, drawn up in 1657, of the farmers and others 
sent out to Staten Island since 1650 by the Jonkheer Henrick van der Capellen 
tot Ryssel, it is mentioned that the widow of one of them, named Jan Wessel- 
inck, has since married an Englishman who is a carter, and lives with her three 
children at the Manhattans. N. Y. Col. Docs., xiii., p. 75. It is barely 
possible, therefore, that some of the blood of Usselinx may not be in America. 
But the only kin that we really know of are the clerkly sister’s-son and the 
niece Elisabet ter Nelbeurch. 
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In the following bibliography titles have been taken, in all cases 
where practicable, from the books themselves. The bibliographies 
briefly referred to in parenthesis are : G. M. Asher's Bibliograph- 
ical Essay on the Dutch Books and Pamphlets relating to New 
Netherland, Amsterdam, 1854-1867 ; the bibliography at the 
end of £. Laspeyres' Geschichte der volkswirthschaftlichen An- 
schauungen der NiederlSnder, Leipzig, 1863 ; F. Muller's Cata- 
logue of Books on America, Amsterdam, 1872 ; J. Sabin's Diction- 
ary of Books relating to America, New York, 1867-1886 ; P. A. 
Tiele’s Bibliotheek van Nederlandsche Pamfletten, Amsterdam, 
1858-1861 ; J. K. van der Wulp's Catalogus van de Tractaten, 
etc., van Isaac Meulman, Amsterdam, 1866-1868 ; C. G. Warm- 
holtz's Bibliotheca Historica Suiogothica, Stockholm, 1782-1817. 

Of the capital initials following the parenthesis B indicates the 
presence of a copy in the John Carter Brown Library at Provi- 
dence ; H, in the library of Harvard University ; in the Lenox 
Library at New York ; N, in the library of the State of New York 
at Albany ; P, in that of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia ; S, in that of the Department of State, and W, in 
the Library of Congress, at Washington. 

1. Bedenckinghen/®tor bm start tento fuxu-/ttk'$it grtorlantott : 
gtoprubr to Uu-Zbunt, donp-jjantol, rnto it grratjrat ffttringr into fttl-/ 
frr. ^ngebalLe ton Peys mti br Aerts-hertogen into sm-/statnto Srtto- 
jjHntoliiujt gttofftn font / Door een lief-hebber eenes oprechten 
ende bestandighen / Yredes voorghestelt / ®tbrccki int |nrr ons 
Jeerm. 1608. 

Tide + 14 printed pp. (Asher 29, Laspeyres 13, Tiele 646). B. L. S. W. 
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2. (Srmrbicjj gisarars offer brsezr/aeit-sfaraben #nbr-|pmbrl. 

Half-title. 15 printed pp. (Asher 30, Muller 1542, Tide 647). W. 

This pamphlet is identical with the preceding, excepting the title. The two 
editions of the Grondich Discours, not distinguished by Asher, differ only in 
spelling. This one begins “ Also ic dagelijcx,” etc. Tiele first discriminated 
between them. 

3. ®ronbie{r gisonrrs offer besra/aea-staetibtii #rtbe-J[anbel 

Half-title. 15 printed pp. (Asher 30, Tide 648). S. 

This edition differs from the preceding in spelling only. It begins “ AI200 
ick daghelijcks,” etc. 

4. Naerder Bedenckingen, / ®ffer be jee-fcaerbt, (Joop^/fmitbel rnbr 
^errmglie, als mrbe be fferse-/ffrrirtg|]re franbrn Start brser ffrrrrnir|jbt 
ITanberr, in-/ be hg(reirfij0orbig(je 0rebe-|pnrbeIiitg{je nut brit/<Cartiitcfe fait 
Spangnien tnbt be Aerts-her-/toghen. / Door een lies-hebber eene.s 
oprechten, ende bestandighen/vredes voorghestelt. / ®{jebnrcfct in 
\pt $aer me fetren 1608. 

Title + 34 printed pp. (Asher 32, Laspeyres 14, Tide 649). B. S. W. 

5. Naerder Bedenckingen, / fiber be &er-ffaerbt, ®oop-/|rcitbrl tube 

Jfeerhrgfyt ; alsmrbe be tran ben Start beser hereemr^be 

yanben, in-/ be fegfjen-bworbigjje fi'rdtt-^anbeling^e met berc/4oiurafe ban 
Spangnien rnbe be Aerts-her-/toghen. / Door een lief-hebber eenes 
oprechten, ende bestandighen / vredes voorghestelt. / fijjebnwkt in 
Ipt |aer 0ns feeren 1608. 

44 pp. (Asher 31, Muller 1543). 

This edition I have never seen ; I take the title from Asher. 

6. Vertoogh, hoe nootwendich, nut ende pro-/fytelick het sy 
voor de vereenighde Nederlanden/te behouden de Vryheyt van 
te handelen op West-/ Indict^ Inden vrede metten Coninck/van 
Spaignen. 

Half-title, 20 printed pp., n. p. n. d. (Asher 33, Laspeyres 15, Muller 1544, 

Tide 650). B. L. W. 

7. VERTOOGH, HOE NOOTWENDICH, NVT EN-/de 
profytelyck het zy voor de vereenichde Nederlanden te behouden 
/de Vryheyt van te handelen op West Indien y Inden vrede met/ 
den Coninck van Spangien. 

Half-title, 20 printed pp. (Asher 34, Tide 651). L. S. 

Of this, Asher knew only the copy in the “ Witte Collectie ” in the Royal 
library at the Hague. 
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8. KORTE / ftnbtrrujjfing^t tnbt bzx-/xnzzmn$t xzu allt litfbtbljtrs 
bes &Hbtr-/teitbte, 0m libtralgchtn ft fmbntir/inbt SSesi-lirbiscIjc Cout- 
pagnit : / In de welcke / J^ortclgck fonri Htngbtfesen, bt nooisErckdgck- 
jf£gt,/bflfcJrigcfeb«Si traffic jjtgi ban it stlfrt. / Door een liefhebber 
des Vaderlandts inghestelt, ende / tot ghemeyne onderrichtinghe 
in druck / vervoordert / Tot Leyden: /gitbt grncfetm fen Isaack 
Elzevier, gotclt-brttcfetr / fenbt tfinifrtrsifegt, Anno 1622. 

Title + 18 printed pp. (Asher 98, Laspeyres 39, Tiele 1934). B. 

9. Korte/Onderrichtinghe ende ver-/maeninghe aen alle lief- 
hebbers des Vader-/landts, om liberalycken te teeckenen / in de 
West-Indiscbe Compagnie. / In de welcke / Kortelyck wort aen- 
ghewesen, de nootsaeckelykheyt, doenlyckheyt ende nutticheyt 
van de selve./Door een liefhebber des Vaderlants inghestelt, 
ende /tot ghemeyne onderrichtinghe in druck/vervoordert. / Tot 
Leyden / In de Druckerye van Isaak Elzevier, Boeck-drucker / 
vandeUniversiteyt, Anno 1622. /Men vintse te Koop tot Rotter- 
dam, by Jan van Waes-/berghe op ’t Marct velt 

Title 4* 18 printed pp. (Tide 1935, Sabin 38260). 

The copy in the Muller collection catalogued by Tiele did not come to the 
library of the University of Ghent. I have therefore had to take this title from 
Tiele and Sabin, and cannot give the typography of the original. 

10. POLITIICQ. DISCO VRS, / ©frtr belt fotl-sftrabi fett tost/ 

Jbmtnic|}bt JJrafcirrieir, nu bzbzitmm/mt jjHrtn iJgnnbf gfefrtbtn §ijnbt/ 
in optnfert ; / Ende of voor de selve de Vrede of de 

Oorloghe / dienstigher is. / 8Hatr brat knrftlgck farrbnr btanftoijrbf 
ferscjjtgbtit / hmg^-pontdtn, bit bt stlfrt ITattbtn: scjrgota it rabtn lot/ 
#rtbt offt $tsfHitbf : mibfsjjabtrs bmmtyk\ frtr^atl / fen bt feucjjftn, 
fotlckt btn feoigwnbtit Urdus ^ttft/feart-gtbxac^i : ®nbt rad tmtn am- 
g^tfetstn bt ntib-/btlm bmtx iaox log oust foatrbt frrgfctgf ftgjjtn btn/ 
Spangjatri sullen htss^zimn; htsfatnbt bisflnbtrjjrgf /in ^ei feibtrtit fen 
bt ®ttfl-|nbisc^t finmpangjt, tg /it fnnc^-glag^tnbt jpttrtn Steftn 
(Stntiad g^tnc-/irflgttri /Ghetrouwelijck in-ghestelt by een Lief-/ 
hebber van het Vaderlandt /T.L.B.I.E.D.V.V. /|n *t gatr ®ns 
foxes UZ 2 . 

Title 4- 26 printed pp. (Tiele 1929). 

I know of no copy of this in this country ; for the above, taken from the 
copy in the library of the University of Ghent, I am indebted to the unfailing 
kindness of Professor Paul Fredericq, of that university. 
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11 . POLITIICQ DISCOVRS, / «tec bin tetanbt tew bm / 
fmtrat^ute^rirfdwfien, rat tebtr-/nmnw trat {prow frjrmtoi gfyrtrtirtji 

i xt nptntecc ©cilng^r. / Ende of voor de selve de Vrede of de 
Oorloghe/dienstigher is. / Wiatx imue caiieljrck fnjerbjnt hzsxdbsmbt/ 
btt&\z$szn bixz$-$mtitu; irie he stlfee Jfsnbnt sc^/nrn it xabzn tot 
into oft* geatanbt ; mit$gsbn$ bm-Zactyufy bziftzzl ban ire frmjjiett, 
fadcke heit baor$atn-/bzn ftizbzs jj&tft boort-Qzbmty : tivfot mt zzuzn / 
aengjjefoesen ire mibhelen fcraer iroor fog ottse bmzbz/bzj^z^ht tzofezu irert 
SSjrmrgiaerf snlknbzsc^tmzn; hz-/$t&zv&z htgmttaftejrt ht \zi fcoorirerett 
tei Ire ?SEest-|ii-/bisc^e (KompHttgie, hj Ire Ifootlj-Pngjjjettbr |jeereti/Staaiea 
©enerael g^eodrogeerl. / Ghetrouwelyck in-ghestelt by een Lief- 
hebber van het Vaderlandt. / T.L.B.I.E.D.V.V. / §n *i |aer one 
JJeeren, 1622 . 

Title + 18 printed pp. (Asher 91, Laspeyres 46, Sabin 63830, Tide 1930). 

1 know of no copy of this in this country ; through the kindness of Dr. W. 
N. du Rieu, librarian of the University of Leiden, I have had a transcript of 
it The above title-page is taken from Asher and this transcript. 

In a passage which I had overlooked, and now find too late to make any 
use of it, Professor Van Rees, ii., pp. 157-9. conjectures that Usselinx may 
possibly be the author of Nootwendich Discours, 1622, also printed with the 
titles Ootmoedige Beklagh-redenen, etc., and Den vervaerlycken Oost-Indi- 
schen Eclipsis ; likewise of Tweede Noot-wendiger Discours, also printed with 
the title Den Langh-verwachten Donder-slach, etc. 

12. MANIFEST/atto SertragBrieff, ker/Australij3jen Companey/ 
tat RBrtigteid) ©djwtoew ftttjfs/geridjtet. / 3>n 3<rfji /M.DCJKXI V. 

Title + 11 printed pp. (Warmholtz 7627). P. 

A facsimile of the title-page is given in Winsor’s Narrative and Critical 
History of America, IV., p. 489. The contents differ but slightly from those 
of Der Reichp Schweden General Compagnies Handlungs Contract, No. 13, 
from the last division of Auszfnhrlicher Bericht, No. 16, and from the Formular 
dess Manifest und Vergleich oder Contract-Brieffs der Compagnie, in the Ar- 
gonautica, No. 26. — This piece is very rare ; see note 166. 

It is possible that I ought to include in this part of the bibliography the 
printed copy, mentioned in note 167, of the king’s commission of Dec. 21, 
1624. No doubt the commission, at least the original Dutch draft, was 
written by Usselinx ; but the printed copy has no title, and seems to be 
merely a broadside of 44 lines. 

13. $et 9teid)e ©d)»euen /GENERAL COMPAGNIES gratis 
hmgi /CONTRACT, /Dirigeret tracer Asiam, African), American)/ 
into Magdlanicam., / ©ompt Beffen / Conditionen Brato SBitffifycen./ 
Suit jtte. 3ftap./$u ©djtteBm/itnftrt JTOer# / gntWgjlew RBitigS BitB 
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$emt gnefciger 8 e»itftgmtg,/<rad) Ijierauff trtyeifleit Privilegien, to 
ofs/fentli^en £nuf publiciret /©tocf^olm /1625 . 

Title + 14 printed pp. (Muller 2847, Sabin 68983). B. W. 

The contents differ but slightly from those of Manifest und Vertragbrieff, 
No. 12 , and are nearly identical with those of the last division of AuszfQhrli- 
cher Bericht, No. 16, and of the Formular dess Manifest und Vergleich oder 
Contract-Brieffs der Compagnie, in the Aigonaudca, No. 26. — Rare. 

14. ©tteriged / General Jpanbefo Com- / pagnies / CON- 
TRACT, /Dirigerat til Asiam, Africam, American) /od) Magellani- 
cam,/©anq>t t$efj/Conditioiier od>/2Bil!8ljr, / SBppa $. St. 5JI. into 
SlttergnSbtgjte flottungd/odj fyertti it5btg$a bel)ag§, od) st|giffrtc Privi- 
legiers /SmeJj&to, aff Srgdet stbg&ngen odj /publiceret / ©to$otm, 
% 1625. 

Tide + 14 printed pages. W. 

This differs but little from the preceding German tract, except that there is 
prefaced to it, p. ii., a notice as to subscriptions. The title is taken from two 
transcripts, the one kindly furnished me by Dr. Klemming, the Royal Libra- 
rian, and Mme. K. SjOberg, and made from the title-page of a copy in the 
Royal Library at Stockholm, the other made from a copy in the library of the 
University of Upsala, and placed at my service by the kindness of Dr. C. An- 
nerstedt, principal librarian, and Dr. Aksel Andersson, assistant librarian. 
For the copy in the Library of Congress at Washington, though I had seen 
and read it before, could not be found at the moment of preparing this notice. 
Though this piece has not been, so far as I know, mentioned in any pre- 
vious bibliography, it is referred to by Acrelius, Beskrifning om de Swenska 
FOrsamlingars forma och nfirwarande Tilstind, uti det s&kallade NyaSwerige, 
Stockholm, 1759, in a footnote to p. 5 (p. 20 of Reynolds’ translation). Pro- 
fessor Keen, in Winsor's Narrative and Critical History of America, iv., p. 
490, cites it from him. — This piece is rare. 

16. StyfBrliglj ^rfforteg/BftDer/&anlbd3 CONTRACTED? /angSen* 
bed fljet ©Bure Sompagniet/s^i Aomntgar^fet i ©tuerig^e. / ©tail 
igettoat/SSiQelm ffiddeltajr. / Dd) tro aff tljet Slebertdnbjle ©}>r 
flatt pi ©ttettfla, /Sljf ^ ERICO SCHRODERO./Sr?* I ©to^otot, 
off 3gnatto/3Renrer, ityr 1626. 

Title + 98 printed pp. (Muller 1143). B. W. 

This contains, 1. a preface Til Lfisaren, dated Stockholm, July 2, 1626, also 
to be found in Nos. 16 and 20 ; 2. the VthfOrligh FSrklaring, most of which is 
a translation of the Naerder Bericht of No. 20, but with considerable omis- 
sions, especially that of the characterization and defence of Sweden, with some 
additions and changes, and with a different arrangement, so that, as it stands, 
it corresponds, so far as the material is identical, to the pages of the Argo- 
nautica taken in the following order, — pp. 38 second half, 39, 40 first half, 9, 
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10 first half, 18-23, io second half, ix, 12 first half, 23 ad fin., 15 first half, 
24-26, 13, 27-30, 36, 37 first half, 41 second half ; 3. Tils&tning, the Byvoegh- 
sel of No. 20 ; 4. Summarisk Ber&ttelse, the Sommier Verhael of No. 20, with 
the letters of the States General and Prince Maurice in Swedidi translation. 
Rare ; see notes 184, 194. 

16* $ujplplid}er Beridji /B 6 er ben / MANIFEST :/Dber Bertrag 
Brief her 5 IuStraltfd)ett ober /©fiber Sompagttep im &onigretdj/©d)t»e:? 
ben/£iu:dj/ffitt$elm ©(feline / 2 fa§ bent ftteberlanbifdjen in bie £od)* 
beutfdp / ©pradje &&ergefej$t. / ©toi&rim, / ©ebrncft burd) Cpjrtetoffer 
Sfteujtter. / Anno M.DC.XXVL 

Title + 133 printed pp. (Warmholtz 7629). P. W. 

This contains, 1. a preface An den gUnstigen Leser, dated Stockholm, July 
2, 1626, also to be found in Nos. 15 and 20 ; 2. VoorReden aen aHe vromme 
Nederlandeis, in Dutch, dated Stockholm, Oct 17, 1625, to be found also in 
No. 20, and in the Argonautica Gustaviana ; 3. the AuszfQhrlicher Bericht, 
a translation of the Naerder Bericht of No. 20 ; 4. Anhang dieses aussfohr- 
lichen Berichts, the Byvoeghsel of No. 20 ; 5. Summarische Erzehlung, the 
Sommier Verhael of August, 1623 (see note 147), accompanied by the letters 
of the States General, of Aug. 25, 1623, and of Prince Maurice, of Aug. 30, 
1622, in German translation (see notes 140, 148) ; 6. Der Reiche Schweden 
General Compagnies Handlungs Contract, same as No. 13. 

17* Octroy/etfcr/PRIYILEGIUM/Som/S^en ©tormetyigfte £og* 
tome gnrfit/oft £erre,/$err ©liftoff 3tbot|ft, / ©aerigeS © 9 fte« oft 
85enbe$ 3tos*/mmg, ©torfutfle tit gtnlaitb, $ertiglj bftt/Sjltanb oft 
Sareten, $err oftSfaer /Sngermcmlanl), etc. / 3ftet ©aenjfe nw& sprdttabto 
©5ber Soms/bagntet nfibigjt fltfatt oft betoefmat. / [Royal Arms 
of Sweden.] /@todtoIm,/$oo« 3u*<rtlinn Sterner, /$ftt 1626. 

Title + 14 printed pp. 

The title of this Swedish edition of the charter was taken for me by Mme. 
SjOberg from a copy in the Royal Library at Stockholm. It is not mentioned, 
so far as I know, in any previous bibliography ; but it is referred to by Acre- 
lius, p. 5 (p. 20 of trans.). In Winsor, iv., p. 490, it is cited from him. 

18* OCTROY /Snb / PRIYILEGIYM, /©o / Der Sflerbitrtf* 
lenfttlgjie, ©rofjmficfctig* / fie gfirjt trab $ert, £ert / GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS, / Der ©ftaebert ©often wtb SBenben 3t8nlg,/©rofj« 
fu# in Siimlonb, $erjsog 3 » Gfteften bttb <£o*/ relen, $err jn 3 ngeras 
ntoalattb, k. /D er im jtintgreift ©ftaeben Jfingjftin anffgeriftte# /ten 
©fiber Company atfergnfibigft gegeten/bnb bertie^en. / [Royal Arms 
of Sweden.] / ©tocftotm, / ©ebradt Be? SgMtto 2Jleurern,/3ra 34* 
1626. 


Title + 13 printed pp. 
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The title of this German edition of the charter was taken for me from a 
copy in the Royal Library at Stockholm. This is one of the four pamphlets 
reprinted in Marquardus, sub lit. N., the original of which Asher, p. 85, 
declared to be absolutely lost ; it does not occur in any previous bibliography, 
so far as I know. It is printed in the Argonaudca, pp. 9-16, and in Mar- 
quardus, ii., pp. 545-552, as well as in his preceding reprint of the Argonau- 
tica, sub lit M., at pp. 380-3S7. 

19* Octroy / Bfer / PRIVILEGIUM, / © 0 / £er 
tigjle, ©rojjntetf^ /ttgjie gurjl »ttb $err,/§etr ©ujtejf Stoljf, /Xet 
©ittelett, ©ot$en snob SBenirett / flBitig, ©roffurjl inn ginlani, $er£og 
jn/©^e(ien Sni ©arelen, §etr $u 3ngers /manlanb, etc./Xer int 
jftnigreidj ©djtoefceit jungfl^in auggericf)? / teten ©finer Companey alter? 
gnebigft gegeBen / »nb striven. / ©toifijolm, / ©ebnnfi Be? jgnatto 
$fteurent,/3m 3<4r 1626. 

Title + 14 printed pp. (Warmholtz 7628). 

This title is taken from a copy in the Royal Libraiy at Stockholm. Dr. 
Klemming, the Royal Librarian, says that it was really printed in Germany. 
Its contents are, I take it, identical with those of the preceding. 

20. Octroy/jrfft/PRIVILEGIE,/S 0 o bg brit / Alderdoorluchtig- 
sten Grootmachti-/gen Vorst ende Heer/HEER/finstatff^bsIg^/ 
Der Sweden, Gotten und Wenden Koningh, Gioot-/vorst in Fin- 
land, Hertogh tot Chesten ende Carelen,/Heer tot Ingermanland, 
&c. / gjcit be tdenfa Dpgtiicjftt gngbtr CnmpHgnh/iit ’t ^airiitgrgth Sine- 
ben nnlangs ^enabigst/gegefren enbe frerleenb is,/Mitsgaders een naerder 
Bericht, over ’tselve/Octroy ende Verdragh-brief./bnur /WILLEM 
VSSELINCX./In *s Graven-Hage, /$g Aert Meuris,/ ^necktrer- 
koaper in be ^Hpestmf/in ben §)gbel, g,tnw 1527. 

Title +98 printed pp. (Asher 41, Van der Wulp 2008, Muller 1142.) N. P. 

This contains, X. the charter ; 2. a brief preface Tot den Leser, dated Stock- 
holm, July 2, 1626 ; 3. Voor-reden aen aHe vromme Nederianders, of 6 pp., 
dated x Octaber, 1625 ; 4. Naerder Bericht, forming the main body erf the pam- 
phlet ; 5. Byvoeghsel or appendix, written on occasion of the loss of Bahia, 
and recounting Usselinx’s services ; 6. the Sommier Verhael of August, 1623, 
(see note X47), with the letter of the States General to the XIX. of the West 
India Company, of Aug. 25, 1623, and of Prince Maurice to the States Gene- 
ral, of Aug. 30, 1622 (see notes 140, 148). Though printed later, this is the 
original of (most parts of) Nos. 15 and x6. Chesten is of course a misprint for 
Ehesten (Esthonia). 

si. Waerschomringhe/#kr/5«t ftitfoes met bat Co- 
girre, sen alle gpeke / Ifatrioiten, gfceiraen met g|jthncJj%e reirmn. / Door 
VVUlem VVsselinex./ ® nitre / In Druck nytghegeven door een Lief- 
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heb-/ber des Vaderlants. / [Vignette representing the adoration of the 
Magi, surrounded by a legend consisting of Matthew, ii.: io.]/TOT VLIS- 
SINGHEN,/ 46 ^ritrnrckt bg Samuel Claeys Versterre, $atdi-/bmao$tt 
faoottmhe oj it Uafrra, fatbett Stagnlfcm / §fgbtl, Anno 1630. 

Title + 47 printed pp. (Asher 49, Laspeyres 71 1 , Muller 1549, Tiele 2369). L. 

This edition has no address to the States of Zealand, but simply a brief pref- 
ace, Den Drucker tot alle goede Patriotten, on the reverse of the title-page. 
I am indebted to Professor Paul Fredericq, of the University of Ghent (the 
library of which now possesses the collections catalogued by Tiele and Van der 
Wulp), who kindly sent me information concerning this edition and a copy of 
its preface (at a time when I did not know that the Lenox library possessed 
a copy), for pointing out to me that the legend surrounding the vignette upon 
the title-page, Doen sy nu de Steire saghen, vervreuchden sy hen zeer met 
grooter vreuchden, contains a punning reference to the name of the printer, 
Versterre. 

22. ®hra»c|[0itfiringe/Over den/TREVES/ 3 #el itn Ifottmgjr fat* 
Spograen./Door Willem VVssclinx. / ®nbe / In Brack uytgegeven 
door een Lief-/hebber des Vaderlants. / TOT VLISSINGEN, / 
Aebiutfst bg Samuel Claeys Versterre, ^azthbnhaayn/ foomtritbt op it 
Ja fan, infair btrguM $gfal, 1630. 

Tide+ii+ 30 printed pp. (Asher 48, Laspeyres 71 s , Van der Wulp 2127). B.W. 

The pamphlet is dated at the Hague, Jan. 16, 1630, and, instead of the 
preface. Den Drucker tot alle goede Patriotten, is preceded by a prefatory ad- 
dress of two pages to the States of Zealand, dated Flushing, Feb. 14, 1630. 
Asher dates his No. 48 in 1633, and adds the unintelligible description “ 89 pp. 
30 L” But from what Dr. W. N. du Rieu, librarian of the University of Lei- 
den, writes me concerning the copies of the two editions in his library and in 
the Royal Library at the Hague, kindly examined by him for me, I judge that 
these are simply misprints, and that the above is Asher 48. Of course it may 
have been reprinted in 1633, but Laspeyres, pp. 79, 297, says he never saw 
such a reprint. 

83 . AMPLIATIO / Diet / ©tteUcnmg / $efj / PRIVILEGII / 
©» / ®tr Slttertrardileuifttglh, ©wjjm&ditig? / |h gftrjl »nb #err / 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, / Dec ©diweben, ©otyett, sitb ffiettben 
Afc/nig; ©rojjfiirjt in gtnnlorib, fcerjs gn ©jejhn snb /garden, $ctr 
)u SttgetntanlanJ), tc. { Der 9 le»en Australif^m ober ©foer?Compag- 
nie/tomb ©dj»efcen »nb tmn ntcbt ou<$ $eutf$tanb, otter? / pfoigfl 
ertljeilet ttnb seriidjen. 

Title + 6 printed pp. 

This and the two next succeeding numbers have not to my knowledge ap- 
peared in any previous bibliography ; it is one of the four pamphlets reprinted 
in Marquardus, sub lit, N., the originals of which Asher, p. 85, confidently 
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supposed to be absolutely lost. I know of no copy in this country, but have 
been favored with a transcript of the title-page of a copy in the Royal Library 
at Stockholm, though the kindness of Dr. Klemming, the Royal Librarian, 
and of Mme. K. SjOberg. The lower part of the page is tom, hence no doubt 
the absence of place and date, but the signature is dated Heilbronn, Apr. 10, 
1633. The Ampliatio is printed in the Argonautica, pp. 17-20, and in Mar- 
quardus, ii., pp. 552-554, as well as in his preceding reprint of the Argonaut- 
ica, sub. lit M., at pp. 388-391. In Marquardus’ reprint, the title has in 
addition the two lines fitbiocfei §tr ^eglBnrntr, beg fijjristnpjj JlrHtr&ett, / im 
gafjr 1633. Mense AprilL 

24. jturfcer / EXTRACT / £er / Soraemjien ^onptpiou / cten, jo 
toeiffirnfftig smb grfittbfc? /fid) ertmejen, bnb nodmtafe, jebermaimig* 

H^/swwiherfpre^Ii^ fur Slugett gcffcffet/ [often &erten. / 3 « Satfcen 
ber jtetoen ©fiber Sompagitie. / ©errudt gu £e?I 6 nmn Be? SBrijtoplj 
Jtraufen. / Anno 1633. Mens. AprilL / [Royal Anns of Sweden]. 

Title + 3 printed pp. 

This also is one of the four pamphlets reprinted in Marquardus, sub. lit N., 
the originals of which Asher supposed to be lost The title above is taken 
from that of a copy in the Royal Library at Stockholm ; I am indebted for it 
to Dr. Klemming and Mme. SjSberg. The Kurtzer Extract is reprinted in 
Marquardus, iL, pp. 541, 542. It consists of ten paragraphs, but these are 
not identical with those of the Extract etlicher vomehmen Haubtpuncten in 
the Argonautica, pp. 6, 7, reprinted in Marquardus, iL, pp. 377, 378. 

25. INSTRVCTION /Dber /Slnleitung: /Seller gejiaft tic gin* / 
geidjnung gu her netoen ©fiber Sompagnie,/bnrd) ©djmeben oitb mmmefjr 
and) £cirifd)Ianb f /gu&eforbern, bnb an Me $anb gmteBnten; ber*/[efBen 
and) nttt efjejlem ein Slnfang /gumadjcn. / [Royal Arms of Sweden.] / 
©ebntdt ga $e?f 6 romt Be? £f)rijtojf / Aranfen. 1633. Mense AprilL 

Title + 6 printed pp. 

This also is one of those pamphlets thought by Asher to be “ absolutely and 
totally lost.” I do not know of any copy in this country. For the above title, 
from a copy in the Royal library at Stockholm, I am indebted to the kindness 
of Dr. Klemming and Mme. SjOberg. The Instruction is printed in the Ar- 
gonautica Gustaviana, Mercurins Germanise, pp. 35-37 ; and in Marquardus, 
ii., pp. 542-545, as well as, with some slight differences of text, in his pre- 
ceding reprint of the Argonautica, sub. lit. M., iL, pp. 520-523. 

26. ARGONAVTICA GVSTAVIANA;/$«$ ijh/9tot$toenbige 
9ta$3tid)t / 35on ter 9le»ett ©eefafrt snt / jtajtffljantlimg ; / So bon 
bent SSeilaittt Stferbunibleudjtigflen, ©rojjmacb* / tigftcn snb ©tegretdjejten 
gurften wmb $ettn, $ernt GVSTAVO /ADOLPHO MAGNo’ ter 
©djttefcen, ©ot^en 'ml SBeirte# £ 6 ttig, ©rojj* / gurjfcn in Smnlantt, 
$er$ogea jtt S^ejtat snb Sarelett, $ernt ju 3 »gers / raanlanit, *c. Wet* 
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gBcrtDurbigflm ©ecltgjlen 2htbett(fen$ / burd) anrid)tratg eater / ©eneraB 
$attbeB*COMPAGNIE, / Sodetet ober ©efettft^afft, / 3tt kero Sfteicb 
sub Sanbett, jtt btrftB6ett fonbtrBaBwm SBujftteBmm snb Slot, aug $of)em 
Setjlanbt snb SftatB, sot toenig Sa^ren/ju (Hftrn angefattgen : / SJlniefo 
aBerbtr £eutfd)e« SsangtBifcfjen Station, htfonber? /Beit ben jienigett tseldjt 
fid) fat ©, St, fl. greunbfdtaftt, devotion, ober SSers /Biinbnug BegeBen, 
snb fid) biefe« grofjett SSort^eitsS, Be? fo gattBidjer ©eBegenBeit, geBraudjen / 
ttotBen, gu snermeglidjem 9lufs Snb gnumnen, aug $3ttigfid>er fliBtigleit, 
guneigung sub ©naie, / mitgetBeilet toorten: snb tnit bent fbtbetlicbfien, 
settntttela gnabiget serlei^tmg beg / Method; (Beit, fortgefcget snb soHig gu 
SBercf geriditet /inert en fott. / Daraug bemt ein jebtoeber claren, griinb? 
tl^en, Snb gu fehtent Se^ujf fatfamcn / Strict snb SBiffenfdwffl btefeS 
^ocBttlcBttgett SBerdi eimtefjmen, snb toie baffelBe nidjt «B* / Bern an jtdj 
jeBBfi fonbem audj biefe* ortB«, CBtiflBicB, Bo^rugntBi*, Sftedjtmaflig snb 
Bcdjtruglid), / aud) pracitcierltdj snb o^ne groge difficulteten fep, jnr 
gnuge serjieBnt fan, / DaBep audj jugBeidj setniinpg craven snnt 
ermcffra mag t DB time snb ben fefnfgen, »eg / ©tanbeS ober Condi- 
tion er {ttimer fe^tt mBdjte, btefeo ^iernit {Bute angeteiefenen sorgaBenS, 
gwifdjen biejient snb bent, ge# /IteBts ®oit, nadjjtiommenben 9le»en 
Sage, bnt^ eittfdjreiBung fetned 92antett£ snb enter gctoiffen 3>ofl / ©el* 
be«, ei fes fo sieB es tootle, jtd) tBelfljajftig ju tnadjen ratBfam snb tgu n* 
ltdj / erfunben toetben mBcbte. / 2£a4 abet fur aBIerfytnbt: »nterfd)iebtne 
©d)rijften, biefe ©ad>e Betreffenbt, / att^ier Bepfamen sorBanben ; folded 
toltb bit n&djftfoBgenbe ©eite gcigett./I Regum 9. /Snb ©afomo ntadste 
9fodj ©djijfe git Cgeon ©eBer, bie bep CBctB Bigt am Sfer beg ©djilff* / 
fleerd im 2anbe ber Sbomiter : Snb £iram ber Jfontg gu Spro fanbte 
feme Anecbte Ittt /©djiff, bie gate ©cbiffSeute snb auff bent fleer er* 
fasten toaren, tnit ben Jtnedjten ©aBomo,/snb famen gen Dpgir, snb 
BoBeten bafetbjl SietButtbert snb gtnangig Centner ©oBbea, snb /Braditena 
bent ftbttige ©atomo. / ©ebtudt gu grandfurt am flapn, Bep Caspar 
SWbteln, /3nt 3«Bt CBtijH 1633. Mense Junio. / flit ber Cron 
©^toebtn grepBeit 

Title + six. + 55 + 51 printed pp. (W armholtz 7630). B. H. L. N. P. W. 

Asher, who had never seen the original of the Argonantica Gnstaviana, (nor 
indeed most of the numbers here catalogued), conjectured that there was a copy 
in America, probably from having observed a reference to it in a footnote of 
Hr. Bancroft's first volume ; as above noted, there are now several copies in 
the country. I am informed that four copies are known in Sweden. The 
work contains, after a table of contents on the reverse of the title-page, 1. Pa- 
tent oder OffentUch Ansschreiben wegen dieses Vorhabens, a proclamation or 
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notice by Oxenstjema, dated Frankfort-on-the-Main, June 26, 1633, calling 
attention to the reissue of the charter with amplifications, and recommending 
it to all ; 2. Extract etlicher vomehmen Haubtpuncten auss folgenden Sch riff- 
ten, in two pages under ten heads, not quite identical with No. 24, supra ; on 
the next page one J. B. (perhaps Jan Beyer), from goodwill and “ ne pagina 
vacaret, ” has added a Latin poem of ten lines, asking God’s blessing on the 
project ; 3. Octroy und Privilegium S. K. M. von Schweden Aller GlorwOrdig- 
sten Angedenckens, the original charter, in 37 articles, dated Stockholm, June 
14, 1626 ; 4. Ampliatio Oder Erweiterung solches Privilegij auff die Teutsche 
Nation, in fourteen articles, dated Nuremberg, Oct. 16, 1632, but left unsigned 
by Gustavus, and signed by Oxenstjema at Heilbronn, Apr. 10, 1633 ; 5. 
Formular dess Manifest und Vergleich oder Contract-Brieffs der Compagnie, 
five pp., identical in contents with Der Reiche Schweden General Compagnies 
Handlungs Contract, No. 13, and with the last division of AnszfQhrlicher Be- 
richt, No. 16, and nearly identical with Manifest und Vertragbrieff, No. 12 ; 
6. in Dutch, Voorreden aen alle vromme Nederlanders, which had already ap- 
peared in Nos. 16 and 20, dated Stockholm, Oct 17, 1625 ; 7. AnszfQhrlicher 
Bericht uber solchen Contract-Brieff, occupying pp. 9-43, being the essay, 
translated from the Dutch of No. 20, which gives its title to No. 16, with slight 
amendments and changes of translation here and there ; 8. Anhang dieses auss- 
fQhrlichen Berichts, with appendices A. B. C. (pp. 43-55), being the same 
German translation of the Byvoeghsel of No. 20 which had appeared in No. 
16, the three letters being, A, the Sommier Verhael of Aug., 1623, here dated 

1622, translated, B, the letter of the States to the W. I. Company, Aug. 25, 

1623, in Dutch, C, that of the Prince to the States, Aug. 30, 1622, also untrans- 
lated ; 9. Mercurius Germanise, das ist, Sonderbahre Anweisung fOr Teutsch- 
landt: Wie beneben dem AHgemeinem' Wesen, der Kauffhandel vnd Seefahrt, 
vnd ins gemein alle Nahrung darinnen sehr zuvermehren vnd zu verbessem : 
Also das selbige Lande hiedurch zu ihrem vorigen Flor vnd Wollstand in kurt- 
zem widerumb gelangenmGgen, occupying pp. 1-34; 10. Instruction Oder Anlei- 
tung, as to the mode of subscription, pp. 35-7, nearly the same as No. 25 ; 11. 
appendices D to K, containing, with various comments, D, a letter of Gustavus 
to the States General, in Latin, dated Jan. 27, 1629, E, an extract from the 
resolutions of the States on Apr. 17, 1629, F, brief letters of the States to the 
Company and of the Company to the States, of Nov. 17, 2629, and Dec. 3, 

1629, respectively, G, the long memorial of Usselinx to the States, Aug. 15, 

1630, pp. 41-48, H, I, an order of the States, Aug. 31, and a resolution, Sept 
6, 1630, K, a commission to Usselinx as director of the Company, signed by 
Oxenstjema, Heilbronn, May 1, 1633. 

At the end of the Harvard College copy, for the loan of which I am indebted 
to the librarian, Justin Winsor, Esq., is bound up a tract of four pages which 
I have not seen mentioned in any bibliography, bearing the half-title. Amplia- 
tion Oder Erweiterung von dem Octroy vnd Privilegio, der newen SQyder- 
Handels Compagnia, durch Last vnd Befehl von die Deputirten der lbblichen 
Confoederirten Horen Standen, der vier Ober CiSysen zu Franckfurth, anzu- 
stellen verordnet, den 12. December Anno 1634. At the end is the colophon* 
Gedruckt zu Hamburg, durch Heinrich Werner, Im Iahr Christi 1635. 
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27. The fallowing in part consists of certain writings of Usselinx (the en- 
graved title is omitted) : 

TRACT A rC^S/POLITICO-JURIDICUS/Z)-£/IURE MER- 
CATO-/RUM ET COMMERCIO- / RUM SINGULARI, / IN 
QUO /Ex lure Divino, Publico, et Private, Communi, Ci-/vili, 
Canonico, Feudali, Saxonico necnon variorum Juris Interpretum/ 
Commentariis ac Consiliis, diversis Imperii Romauo-Germanici, 
Regnorumque Franciae,/Hispaniae, Lusitaniae, Italiae, Angliae, 
Scoriae, Daniae, Sueciae, Poloniae, Moscoviae, Persiae, Vene-/tae, 
Belgii, Hanseaticarum et aliarum Rerumpubl. Ducatuum Civi- 
tatum Consritutionibus,/Ordinarionibus, Staturis municipalibus, 
Moribus, Privilegiis, Pactis, Contractibus, ut et Phi-/losophorum, 
et Historicorum Classicorum axiomatibus, exemplis atque monitis 
Politicis,/Jura Commerciorum Singularia, IV. Libris secunditm 
tria Juris objecta summa-/rim collecta, exposita et illustrata sunt./ 
Accesserunt in fine Tractate Privilegiorum , Constitutionum, 

Statutorum , Pactorum, &c. Exemplaria, peculiari designation* juxta 
seriem Alphabetic summis vigiliis atq . impends y in gratiam Lectoris , 
passim con-jqirisita^partim verbnunquam public^ visa, /A U THOREJ 
IOHANNE MARQVARDO, ICto/Cum Privilegio Sac. Caes. 
Majest / FRANCO F VR TI, / Ex Officind thomae matthiae 
g6tzii,/ANNO M DC LXII. 

2 vols., pp. xiv., 572 ; iv., 744 (Asher 42-47, Laspeyres 59-61, 83, Muller 1136, 

Sabin 44661). N. W. 

The parts of this work which are reprints of writings of Usselinx are com- 
prised in appendices M and N, in the second volume. Under the letter M, at 
pp. 373-540, is given a complete reprint of the Argonautica Gustaviana. The 
only differences in the reprint seem to be : first, that on p. 401, just before the 
AuszfOhrlicher Bericht, is a note to the reader, reminding him that events since 
1633 have necessarily caused alterations in some provisions of that which fol- 
lows ; secondly, on pp. 469, 470, of the letters accompanying the Anhang dieses 
AussfOhrlichen Berichts, B and C now appear not only in the original Dutch, 
but also in German translations. This matter under M constitutes Asher’s No. 
43. The reprints of the AuszfUhrlicher Bericht, of the Anhang, and of the 
Copey Lit. A, (i. e., pp. 398-469) constitute respectively Laspeyres’ Nos. 59, 
60, 61. He is altogether in error, however, in saying that the last is the Ver- 
toogh hoe nootwendich, of 1608. It is the Sommier Verhael of August, 1623. 
The reprint of the Mercurius Germanise, (L e., Marquardus, ii., pp. 471-520) 
is LaspeyTes* No. 83. 

Under the letter N are reprinted, at pp. 541-554, the four pamphlets which 
are in this bibliography numbered respectively 24, 25, 18, and 23,— the Kurtzer 
Extract, the Instruction oder Anleitung, the Octroy und Privilegium, and the 
Ampb a ri o oder Erweiterung. These four are in Asher numbered 44, 45, 46, 
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and 47 respectively. Of the first, second, and fourth of them in the reprint, 
he says, in the passage (p. 85) already referred to : “ As far as we know, these 
axe the only remains of the existence of these pamphlets, which are now neither 
rare nor unique, but absolutely and totally lost” As will have been seen, I 
have had the good fortune to find that there are in the Royal Library at Stock- 
holm copies of the original editions of all four. But, as the notes appended in 
the case of each will have shown, they contain virtually no new material ; for 
they are, with but slight exceptions, merely separate issues of parts of the Ar- 
gonautica, which Marquardus added to his reprint of the latter in ignorance or 
carelessness of the fact that he was thus repeating. 

II. — WRITINGS NOT PRINTED. 

Under this head are included writings of Usselinx not printed 
by him or in his lifetime. In designating the copies of some of 
them at Albany I have used the notation of a provisional calendar 
of them which I left there after concluding my examination of 
them. Excepting these fifteen (eleven of which are printed in 
Van Rees), and Nos. 3, 67, and 70, all the following are described 
from copies in my own possession. In a few cases, it will be 
seen, there may be a doubt of authorship ; I have had only copies 
by which to decide. 

1. A brief memorial or request to the States General ; undated, but of about 
the year 1617. Rijksarchief, Hague. 

2. A brief memorial or request to the States of Holland ; undated, but of 
about the autumn of 1617. Rijksarchief, Hague. 

3. The draft of a charter prepared by Usselinx. [1619.] Rijksarchief, Hague. 
Printed by O. van Rees, Geschiedenis der Staathoishoudkunde in Nederland 
tot het Einde der achitiende Eeuw, ii., pp. 384-408. 

4. Corte aenwysinge van de voomaemste verschillen tnsschen *t concept van 
octroy op Westlndien dat by de Hoog Moogende Heeren, mynheeren de 
Staten Generad inde maent van Februario anno 1619 aen de respective Pro- 
vinden is gesonden ende tgene daerna by de Gecommatteerde nit de groote Zee 
Steden van Hollandt ende West-Vrieslandt is beraemt ; Hague, Apr. 13, 1620. 
Rijksarchief, Hague. A copy is among the Murphy papers in the library of 
the State of New York at Albany, designated as B. 1 : 1. Printed by Van 
Rees, ii., pp. 408-432. (Laspeyres 25.) 

5. Memorial to the States General ; Hague, Oct 5, 1621. Rijksarchief, Hague; 
copy at Albany, Murphy papers, B. x : 2. Laspeyres, in the bibliography of 
his Geschichte der volkswirthschaftlichen Anschanungen der Niederlfinder, 
gives as No. 26 a memorial of Oct 21, 1621 ; but Mr. L. Ph. C. van den 
Beigh, archivist at the Hague, informs me that this date cannot be right, and 
that this of Oct 5th must be the memorial meant 

6. Memorial to the States General ; presented Dec. 3, 1621. Rijksarchief, Ha- 
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gue ; copy at Albany, Murphy papers, B. 1 : 3. Printed in Van Rees, ii., pp. 
433-435- (Laspeyres 27 ; his 28 I cannot identify.) 

7. Memorial to the States General ; presented Jan. 21,1622. Rijksarchief, Ha- 
gue ; copy at Albany, Murphy papers, B. 1:4. Printed by Van Rees, ii., pp. 
435—440, who remarks in a foot-note : “ Ren gedeelte dezer memorie is bijna 
woordelijk overgenomen in het Kort Berigt achter het Octroy enz. van 1627.” 
The passages referred to are on pp. 44, 45 of the Argonautica. (This and the 
next form Laspeyres* 48.) 

8. Presentatie ende Eysch van Willem Wsselincx ; presented Jan. 22, 1622. 
Rijksarchief, Hague ; two copies at Albany, Murphy papers, A. 4, B. 1 : 8. 
Printed in Van Rees, ii, pp. 440-442. 

9. Memorie voor mijnheere Vooght. Belangende ’t versoucke van Wilhelm 
Wesselincx. Rijksarchief, Hague ; copy at Albany, Murphy papers, B. 1 : 8. 
Printed in Van Rees, ii., pp. 442-445. In note 137 X have shown that the 
date of this and the two succeeding documents is June, 1622 ; the order in which 
I give them is that in which they occur in the archives. 

10. Memorie Willem Wesselincx — Voor de E. E. heeren de Gecommitteerde 
van hare Ho. Mo. over de saecken van West Indien. Rijksarchief, Hague ; 
copy at Albany, Murphy papers, B. 1 : 6. Printed in Van Rees, ii., pp. 445- 
447- 

XX. Memorie Willem Wesselinx Voor mijn heere Vooght. Rijksarchief, 
Hague ; copy at Albany, Murphy papers, B. 1 : 7. Printed in Van Rees, ii., 
pp. 447-453. 

12. Memorial to the States General ; presented June T5, 1622. Rijksarchief, 
Hague ; copy at Albany, Murphy papers, B. 1:9. (Laspeyres 49.) 

13. Memorial to the States General ; presented early in November, 1622. 
Rijksarchief, Hague ; copy at Albany, Murphy papers, this and the next, No. 
14, designated B. 1 : 10. Printed in Van Rees, ii., pp. 453, 454. (Apparently 
this is Laspeyres’ No. 50, though he gives it a date, Nov. 21, 1622.) 

14. Be voomaemste pointen daer ’t Octroy mede moet geamplieert worden 
om tgelt te becoznen tot de Westlndische Compaignie ; appendix to the pre- 
ceding. Rijksarchief, Hague ; copy at Albany, Murphy papers, with pre- 
ceding, B. 1 : 10. Printed in Van Rees, ii., pp. 455-461. (Laspeyres 51.) 

15. Memorial to the States General ; presented Nov. 6, 1622. Rijksarchief, 
Hague ; copy at Albany, Murphy papers, B. x : 11. 

16. Brief letter to the States General, apparently handed in with the fol- 
lowing. Rijksarchief, Hague. 

17. Memorial to the States General ; Hague, Feb. 24, 1623. Rijksarchief, 
Hague. 

18. A document without heading or date, beginning “ Nademael Godt Aim, 
aghtigh, ” etc., evidently a Dutch draft of “ Manifest und Vertragbrieff,” No. 
12 of the printed works, supra t and therefore of the beginning of November, 
1624. Oxenstjema Samling, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 
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19. A draft in Dutdi of a charter, in 37 articles, for a General Trading 
Company ; Elffsborg, Nor. 4, 1624. Oxenstjema Samling, Riksarkiv, Stock- 
holm. It is virtually identical with the charter issued June 14, 1626, and to 
be found in Dutch in Octroy, No. 20 of the printed works, supra. 

20. A draft in Dutch of the commission of Dec. 21, 1624, to Usselinx. Riks- 
arkiv, Stockholm. I suppose there is no doubt that these three Dutch drafts 
are by Usselinx. A copy of the last, in Swedish, “ Fullmacht ffir Wellam 
Ussling, at inratta ett General-Handels-Compagnie til Asien, Africa, America 
och Magellanica,** is in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia ; one in print, in the Royal Library at Stockholm. 

21. Aenwysinge van den Coophandel Die wt het Coninckryck Sweden sal 
konnen gedreuen woxden op Africa, Asia, America ende Magellanica door *t 
oprechten van een generate Comp:e ; presented in the year 1624. Oxenstjema 
Samling, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. A note at the end reads “ Ick hebbe raet- 
saem geuonden, dit vertoog te laeten gelyck ick het ouer 17 Jaeren hebbe ge- 
stelt, om dat men te beter sonde sien de kleyne veranderinge, die in dese saeke 
is gevallen sints dien tyt, ende dat nu soo wel ende beter kan int werck gestelt 
worden,” etc. This would not leave it certain whether we have here a docu- 
ment written in 1624, and used again in 1641, on the return of Usselinx to 
Sweden ; or whether it is one written in 1607 and used again in 1624. But 
several such references as that to Raleigh's voyage to Guiana indicate the 
former, if the statement of the final note is taken to be exact ; and this is con- 
firmed by finding in one of the notes a reference to the Argonautica. 

22. Memorie Von [? voor] myn Heere Carel Bannier om Geldt in Vranck- 
ryck te bekomen tot de Suyder Compaignie ; Stockholm, July 7, 1625. Oxen- 
stjema Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

23. Letter to the chancellor, Count Axel Oxenstjema ; Stockholm, July xi, 
1625. Oxenstj. Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

24. Letter to the Chancellor; Stockholm, Aug. 20, 1625. Oxenstj. SamL, 
Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

25. Memorie van 'tgene nodi dient tot beuoorderinge vande Suyder Com- 
paignie ; apparently of the autumn of 1625. Oxenstj. Sami., Riksarkiv, Stock- 
holm. 

26. Memorie Hoe in dit Ryck Middelen sullen bekomen worden tot de 
Suyder Compaignie, ende waer toe sy voorderlyck is; perhaps of the year 1625. 
Oxenstj. Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

27. Memorie Tot bevoorderinge vande Suyder Compaignie ; of about the 
autumn of 1625. Oxenstj. SamL, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

28. Verscheyden Redenen dienende tot bevoorderinge vande Suyder Com- 
paignie ; of the latter part of 1625. Oxenstj. SamL, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

29. Eenige bedenddnge tot bevoorderinge vande Suyder Comp:e ; of about 
the spring of 1626. Oxenstj. SamL, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 
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30. Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Stockholm, Nov. 3, 1626. Oxenstj. 
Sa mi ., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

31. Letter to Gustavus Adolphus ; of the earlier half of 1627. (?) Riksarkiv, 
Stockholm. 

32. Lyste Van die geteekent hebben inde Suyder Compre die oner de Ver- 
kiesinge der Directoren mogen komen soo Volgens geteekent hebben ; appa- 
rently of the spring of 1628. Oxenstj. Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

33. Korte aenwysinghe vande groote Nutticheyt ende voordeelen die de 
Stadt RVga kan trecken wt de Suyder Comp:e ; Riga, Jan. 4, 1628. Riksarkiv, 
Stockholm. This document was Exhibit B. to No. 40, below. 

34. Korte aenwysinghe hoe de Stadt Revall met Godts hulpe soude konnen 
gebracht worden tot haeren ouden fleur ende welstandt ; Reval, Feb. 7, 1628. 
Riksarkiv, Stockholm. This document was Exhibit D. to No. 40, below. 

35. Bedenckinge van eenige besondere voordeelen die de Stadt Wyborgh ende 
geheel Finlandt, sal konnen Trecken wt de Suyder Compaignie ; Vihorg, Feb. 
23, 1628. Riksarkiv, Stockholm. This document was Exhibit E. to No. 40, 
below. 

36. Kart fdrklaringh huadh besynnerligh fordell och profyt vthj Finlandh 
sfirdeles och i synnerheet dhenne Stadhen Abo, Aff dfitte Sbdre Comp, hafua 
kan ; Abo, Mar. 9, 1628. Riksarkiv, Stockholm. This document was Exhibit 
F. to No. 40, below. 

37. Korte aenwysinghe van eenighe besondere voordeelen die de Inwoonders 
van *t groot Vorstendom Finlandt ende Noortlanden connen trecken wt de 
Suyderlandtsche Comp:e ; May, 1628. Riksarkiv, Stockholm. This docu- 
ment was Exhibit H. to No. 40, below. 

38. Memorie van *t ghene byde Hoof Parddpanten moet versocht worden ; 
of May, June, or July, 1628. Riksarkiv, Stockholm. Exhibit I. to No. 40, 
below. 

39. Memorie Willem Wsselinx Tot bevoorderinge der Suyder Compaignie ; 
presented May 5, 1628. Riksarkiv, Stockholm. There appear to be three 
copies of this in the Riksarkiv ; one of them was exhibit A. to No. 40, below. 

40. Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Stockholm, July 19, 1628. Oxenstj. 
Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

41. Memorie Aen syn Genaede de Heer Ryckx Cancelier Tot bevoorderinge 
der Suyderlandtsche Compaignie ; Stockholm, July 19, 1628. Oxenstj. SamL, 
Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

42. Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Stockholm, Oct. 13, 1628. Oxenstj. 
S a mi ., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

Laspeyres in his bibliography gives as No. 75 a memorial of Usselinx 
to the States General, dated Apr. 22, 1630 \ (misprinted 1636, but placed under 
^ J 1 *® 1630) ; but Mr. van den Bergh informs me that is in big opinion 
an error, no such memorial being found in the Rijksarchief. 
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43. Memorial to the States General ; Hague, Aug. 15, 1630. Oxenstj. SamL, 
Riksarkiv, Stockholm. This is the same memorial which is printed in the Ar- 
gonautica Gustaviana, No. 26 of the printed books above, as appendix G. to 
the Mercurius Germaniae, pp. 41-48. 

44. A draft in Dutch of a commission to Usselinx as commissioner for the 
business of the company in Germany ; probably of August or September, 163a 
Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

45. Bedencken vber die Schwedische Suyder Compagnia (in German); prob- 
ably of the year 1630. Oxenstj. Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

46. Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Stralsund, Nov. 12, 1630. Oxenstj. 
Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

47. Korte aenwysinge, hoe Pommerlandt ende voomemelyck de Stadt 
Straelsundt sullen konnen gebracht worden tot haeren ouden fleur ende Wel- 
standt ende den Coophandel, Seevaert, neeringe ende welstandt inde selve ver- 
betert ; Stralsund, Dec. 30, 1630. Oxenstj. Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

48. Naerder aenwysinge ouer de vermeerderinge ende verbeteringe vanden 
Coophandel, Zeevaert ende Neeringe, in Pomerlandt, ende voomemelyck in 
dese Stadt Olden Stettin ; Stettin, Sept. 7, 1631. Oxenstj. SamL, Riksarkiv, 
Stockholm. 

49. Memorie voor syn Ex:tie Myn Heere den Legaet Carel Bannier ; Stet- 
tin, Oct 3, 1631. Oxenstj. SamL, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

50. Kort verhael vande voomeemste pointen die ick hebbe bewesen, ende 
bereyt ben naerder te bewysen ; written in Pomerania, probably in 1631. 
Oxenstj. SamL, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

51. Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Stettin, Dec. 19, 1631. Oxenstj. 
Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

52. Letttr to Chancellor Oxenstjema, with postscript ; Mainz, Apr. 3, 1632. 
Oxenstj. SamL, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

53. Artyckelen Die in het Octroy dienen geampKeert ; apparently of 1632. 
Oxenstj. SamL, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

54. Aen syn Ex:tie Myn Heere den Ryckx Cantseler. Memorie, Aengaende 
de Suyder Compagnie ; Wurzburg, July 30, 1632. Oxenstj. Sami., Riksarkiv, 
Stockholm. 

55. Memorial oder Auszug etlicher Modven, dadurch vomemblich die 
Teutsche Fttrsten vndt St&nde zubewegen die Newe Sueder Compagnia zu 
handthaben vndt zubefordem ; presented at Heilbronn, in the spring of 1633. 
Oxenstj. SamL, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

56. Brief memorial to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; probably of May, 1633. 
Oxenstj. SamL , Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

57. A memorial, addressed to the town-council of F rankfort-on-the-Main ; 
Frankfort, Aug., 1633. Oxenstj. SamL, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 
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58. Request or memorial to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Frankfort, Nov. 14, 
1633. Oxenstj. Sami., Riksarldv, Stockholm. 

59. Briefue Declaration de la principale Cause, qui ma esmeu de venir en 
Fiance ; Paris, Dec. 1, 1634. Oxenstj. Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm, Ar- 
chives des Affaires £trang&res, Paris. Beside these two copies of mine, there 
is a copy of this among the Mickley papers in the library of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 

60. Briefue Deduction par Laquelle est monstre qu’il seruira plus a la 
Grandeur, Gloire, Splendeur et profit du Roy et du Royaume de France, s’il 
plaict a sa Mag:te de permettre que ses Subiects entrent en la Compagnie 
Marchande du Sud ou Australe qui se dresse en AUemagne et Suede que si 
pareille Compagnie se dressat en France ; Paris, Feb. 13, 1635. Oxenstj. 
Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

61. Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Hamburg, Sept. 4, 1635. Oxenstj. 
Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

62. Memorial Van 't gene moodich is, om te kommen tot een eyndlyck Slot 
vande Snyder Compagnie ; Stralsund, Nov. 9, 1635. Oxenstj. SamL, Riks- 
arkiv, Stockholm. 

63. Korte aenwysinghe van de nuttigheden ende voordeelen die dese Ver- 
eenigde landen sullen konnen treckeu, wt het oprechten van een nieuwe Sny- 
der Compagnie ende derselver combinatie met de croon Sweden ; Hague, Apr. 
21, 1636. Rijksarchief, Hague ; another contemporary copy is in the Oxenstj. 
Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm ; a modem copy is in the library of J. C. Brevoort, 
Esq., of Brooklyn. Van Rees, ii., p. 137, refers to the document as of date 
April 22, 1636 ; it is No. 87 in the bibliography of Laspeyres. Van Rees, ii., 
p. 138, mentions a letter of Usselinx accompanying this (see my foot-note No. 
292) ; but the letter sent me from the Hague as an appendix to this is a quite 
different one, and not by Usselinx. 

64. Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Hague, Apr. 30, 1636. With post- 
script of May 9, 1636. Oxenstj. SamL, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

65. Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Hague, June 10, 1636. Oxenstj. 
SamL, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

66. Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Hague, Aug. 1, 1636. With post- 
scripts of Aug. 29, and Sept 12, 1636. Oxenstj. Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

67. Notitie van *t geene in’t Coninckrijck Sweeden ende naburige landen is 
geteeckent ende ingewiHicht tot de Suyder Compaignie ; Sept. 11, 1636. Rijks- 
archief, Hague. Printed, from a copy in the Hilten collection, in the Kronijk 
of the Historisch Genootschap te Utrecht, vol. xxix. (1873), pp.* 135-140, with 
the title, Aanbod ten einde eene Zuider Compagnie op te richten met de Kroon 
Zweden ; Notitie van *t geene, etc., but with the date Sept 15th, which, Mr. 
van den Bergh informs me, is incorrect ; that Sept, nth is the true date is con- 
finned by a statement in the last postscript of No. 66, above. 

68. Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Hague, Oct 4, 1636. Oxenstj. 
SamL, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 
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69. A brief memorial to the States General, presented Oct. 3 , 1636. Rijks- 
archief, Hague. This is the document to which Van Rees, ii, p. 139, notes 1 
and 2, refers as of Oct 9. 

70. Memorie voor de Heeren Gecommitteerde van Haere Ho. Mo. op de 
Saeken vande Suyder Compagnie ; Hague, Mar. 28, 1637. Rijksarchief, Ha- 
gue. Printed in Van Rees, ii., pp. 460, 461. It is No. 94 in the Bibliography 
of Laspeyres. 

71. Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Hague, Nov. 4, 1637. With appen- 
dix, Extract wt het Register der Resolution vande Ho. Mo. Heeren Staten 
Generael der Vereenigde Nederlanden ; Avis den 29 October 1637. Oxenstj. 
Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

72. Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Hague, Jan. 8, 1638. Oxenstj. Sami., 
Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

73. Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema; Hague, Apr. 2, 1638. Oxenstj. 
Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

74. Bedendringen oner d’oprechten van een Generale handds Compagnie ; 
Hague, May 1, 1638. Oxenstj. Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

75. Considerations sur 1 ’Erection d’une Generale Compagnie Marchande 
soubs Le nom de la Comp:e Australe ; Hague, May 1, 1638. Oxenstj. Sami., 
Riksarkiv, Stockholm. Translation of the preceding. 

79. Letter to Johan Beyer, secretary of the Queen of Sweden ; Hamburg, 
Mar. 16, 1639. Oxenstj. Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

76. Octroy et Privileges de la Compagnie du Sud ; endorsed, Project, von S:r 
Vsseling mitt Mons:r d’Avau vndt H. Thomas R8e communidret, Welcher 
gestalt eine Conjunctur zu wasser in fiem [form ?] einer general handels Com- 
pagnie zwischen Schweden, Franckreich vndt Engellandt getroffen werden 
kOnte ; presented March 21, 1639. Oxenstj. Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

78. Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Hamburg, Aug. 24, 1639. Oxenstj. 
Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

79. Letter to the States General ; Hamburg, Oct 25, 1639. Rijksarchief, 
Hague. Some extracts from this are printed in the foot-notes of Van Rees, ii., 
p. 107 note 2, p. 141 note 2, p. 156 note r. 

80. Letter to the States General ; Hamburg, Apr. 7, 1640. Rijksarchief, 
Hague. 

81. Letter to the States General ; Hamburg, Oct 23, 164a Rijksarchief, 
Hague. This, with the next following, is No. 112 in the bibliography of Las- 
peyres. 

82. Letter to the States General ; Hamburg, Apr. 9, 1641. Rijksarchief, 
Hague. With the preceding, it forms No. 1x2 in the bibliography of Las- 
peyres. 

83. Memorial to Chancellor Oxenstjeroa ; probably of 1641. Oxenstj. Sami., 
Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 
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84. Staet ende Inkommen vande West Indische Compagnie by eenige par- - 
ticnliere wtgegeuen Anno 1640 ; Stockholm, Dec. 24, 1641. Oxenstj. Sami., 
Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

85. Relatie van myn verrich tinge op de reyse van Vlfersundt ende Vpsala ; 
Stockholm, Feb. 2, 1642. Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

86. Memorial to Chancellor Oxenstj ema; Stockholm, Aug. 22, 1642. Oxenstj. 
Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

87. Request to the States General ; of about July r, 1644. Rijksarchief, 
Hague. 

88. Memorie aenwysende tot wat eynde de West-Indische Compagnie opge- 
recht ende tot haren aenvanck gebracht is, door verscheyden voorstellingen 
ende aenmaeningen aen Haer Ho. Mo., den prinse Maurits hooghloffelycker 
gedachtenis ende de provintien van Hollandt ende Zeelandt gedaen t sedert t 
jaer 1592-1623 ; Hague, Oct. 3, 1644. Rijksarchief, Hague ; copy at Albany, 
Murphy papers, A. 6. Printed in Van Rees, ii. , pp. 461-475, who, however, 
omits the preface. (Laspeyres 132.) 

89. Memorie van t* gene ick onder andren tot nut ende voordeel van dese 
Vereenigde Nederland en ende de goede ingesetenen van dien noch voor te 
dxagen hebbe ; Hague, Oct. 15, 1644. Rijksarchief, Hague ; copy at Albany, 
Murphy papers, A. 7. Printed in Van Rees, ii, pp. 476-489. (Laspeyres 133.) 

90. Naerder aen wy singe, to the States General; Hague, Jan. 16, 1645. 
Rijksarchief, Hague ; copy at Albany, Murphy papers, A. 8. Mr. van den 
Bergh’s communication gives this the date Jan. 6th, but as in the next memorial 
it is mentioned as of Jan. 16th, I retain the date which the Albany copy bears. 
(Laspeyres 136.) 

91. Memorial to the States General ; Hague, Mar. 27, 1645. Oxenstj. Sami, 
Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

92. Memorial to the States General ; Hague, Apr. 13, 1645. Oxenstj. Sami., 
Riksarkiv, 'Stockholm. 

93 Letter to Chancellor Oxenstjema ; Hague, Apr. 25, 1645. Oxenstj. 
Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

94- Letter to Johan Beyer, secretary of the Queen of Sweden ; Hague, June 
13, 1645. Oxenstj. Sami., Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 

A fac-simile of the signature of Usselinx is given on p. 443 of 
the Narrative and Critical History of America, voL iv. 
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Amsterdam, Usselinx at, 29, 50, 55, 
92, 175 ; chamber of W. I. Com- 
pany at, 33, 146; merchants of, 
drain Beemster, 48 ; opposes a 
scheme of Usselinx, 187 
Anderde Discours, etc., not by Usse- 
linx, 74, 75 
Andersson, A., 205 
Andersson, Per, director of South 
Co., 122 ; obtains subscriptions, 
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132 ; manages rape-walk, 133, 138 ; 
advises applying funds to navy, 151 
Angra, in Terceira, 20 
Annerstedt, C., 205 
Anstrather, Sir R., rgo 
Antwerp, 14, 16, 18, 115 ; state of, in 
1567, t 5 ; events there, 17 ; colo- 
nists to Azores, 19 ; decline of, 21 ; 
fears of its revival, 26, 38, 39; 
Usselinx proposes chamber of South 
Co. at, 101 

Arboga, river, Usselinx plans to drain 
lands near, 192 ; town, 193 
Archangel, 128, 163 
Arckenholtz, J. W., quoted, 168, 169, 
I7I-3, 175, 189 

Arend, J. P., Algemeene Geschie- 
denis, quoted, 60, 66, 69, 87, 141, 
142, 143, 145, 147, 150, 17S, IS7-9, 
195, 200 

Arfwedson, C. D., quoted, 96, 100, 
«7 

Argonautica Gustaviana, 7, 172, 204- 
7, 212, 213, 217 ; described, 169, 
170 ; quoted, 14-169. passim* 214, 
215 ; bibliography, 209-211 
Armada, Spanish, treasure from, 48 
Arminians, 27, 83, 88 ; see Remon- 
strants 

Araberg, J. W., quoted, 95, c$6, 97, 
101 

Amim, H. G. von, X35 
Artyckelen Die in het Octroy, etc., 
described, x6o, x6i ; title, etc., 2x7 
Asher, G. M., Bibliographical Essay, 
9 ; quoted, 14, 19, 21, 22, 27, 28, 
34, 44, 50, 74, 76, 81, 178, 179, 
181, 188, 201-4, 207-10, 212 ; 
wrongly attributes certain pamph- 
lets to Usselinx, 36 ; his Henry 
Hudson quoted, 27, 45 
Athanasius Inga, 101 
Augsburg, I59, 163 
Australis, Terra, see Magellanica 
Australische Compagnie, see South 
Company 
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Auszfahrlicher Bericht, 204, 205, 2ir, 
212 ; described, 106-11 ; printed, 
n6, 117 ; copies sent out, 119 ; used 
at Riga, 126 ; reprinted in Are. 
Gust., 170 ; quoted, 28, 64, 79, 86, 
87, 102 ; bibliography, 206 ; Anhang 
described, 112 ; quoted, 53, 64, 75, 
85, 86, III 

Av&ux, Claude de Mesmes, Count d', 
185, 1S9 ; encourages Usselinx, 186 
Avis, Grand Master of, 190 
Azores, 101 ; Usselinx in the, 18-21 ; 
state of the, 19-21 

Bacon, 63 

Baden, G. L. f quoted, 88-90 
Bahia, capture and recapture of, m, 
112 

Baltic Sea, struggle for, 124, 134, 
135 ; trade in, 141 ; Spaniards in, 
144 ; trade of Dutch in, 149 
Bauer, Carl, memorial drawn up for, 
103 ; memorial to, at Stettin, 156, 
157 ; tides, etc., 215, 217 
Bandr, Johan, 183 
Baner, Svante, 113, 121, 126 
Bameveld, see Oldenbameveld 
Bedencken vberdie Schwedische Suy- 
der Compagnie, 152 ; title, etc., 

217 

Bedenclringen over d'oprechten, etc., 
182 ; tide, etc., 219 
Bedenckinghen, quoted, 128 ; de- 
scribed, 136-139 ; bibliography of, 
201 

Bedford Level, draining of, 198 
Beemster, the, 21, 47, 191; described, 
48 ; drained, 48, 49 ; Usselinx 
resident there, 49, 52 ; misfortunes 
there, 51, 52, 196 
Beilin, Christian von, 90 
Bentivoglio, Cardinal, quoted, 24, 34 
Beig van Dussen Muilkerk, W. J. E., 
9 ; quoted, 30, 35, 52. 78, 200 
Bergen-op-Zoom, 78, 79 
Beigh, L. Ph. C. van aen, 8, iz, 19, 
22, 23, 26, 56, 213, 216 
Bermuda, 165 

Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, Duke, 172 
Bethlen Gabor, 67 

Beyer, Jan, 14, 170, 175, 21 r ; letter 
of, 179, 180 ; letters of Usselinx to, 
184, 185, 19S, 199, 219, 220 
Bidke. Nils, 129 

Biographiskt Lexicon, quoted, 104, 
105, 113, 126 

Bisacdoni, M&jolino, quoted, 115 
Blekinge, 91 
Hock Company, 50 


Blommaert, Samuel, letter of, to 
Oxenstjerna, 181 ; on Usselinx, 
182 ; promotes Delaware settie- 
ment, 183, 184 

Bodel Nyenhuis, J. T., 29, 50 
Bogislav XIV., Duke of Pomerania, 
153 , 156 

Bohemia, war in, 66 ; States General 
assist, 67 
Bohuslin, 91 

Bois-le-Duc, see Hertogenbosch. 
Boneel, Benjamin, glass manufac- 
turer, 105 

Boreel, Willem, 1S6; interviews of 
Usselinx with, 187, 189 
Borgd, 129 ; Usselinx at, 130 
Bouman, J., 9 ; quoted, 47, 48, 49. 
51,200 

Boye, F., quoted, 152, 180, 183 
Brabant, see Netherlands, southern 
Brahe, Ebba, 91 
Brahe, Magnus, 118 
Brahe, Per, quoted, 129 
Brandenburg, Elector of (George Wil- 
liam), 125, 156 
Brandt, G., quoted, 200 
Bray, L. C. de, quoted, 125, 127 
Brazil, 30, 60, 10S, III, 194, 195 ; 
Usselinx opposes attacks on, 68, 75, 
76, 112 ; advice respecting, 140, 
196 

Breda, 140, 142 
Breitenfeld, 155, 158, 172 
Bremen, Usselinx at, 175 ; Dutch 
embassy to, 186 
Brevoort, J. Carson, 101, 218 
Bricka and Frederida, quoted, 46 
Briefue Declaration, described, 174 ; 
quoted, 87, 90, 93, 168, 171, 172 ; 
tide, etc., 21S 

Briefue Deduction, described, 174 ; 

quoted, 116, 175 ; title, etc., 218 
Brill, W. G., 22 
Brittany, 103 

Brown, Mrs. J. C., and J. N., 37, 81, 
85, H7 

Brussels, 142 ; government at, 46, 52, 
53 

Bryer, Anteunis, assists Usselinx, 130 
Bucquoy, Count, 74 
Bfllow, G. von, 156 
Buigon, J. W., quoted, 15 
Bye-Korf, Den Nederlandtschen, 36, 
38 

Byvoeghsel, m, 206, 207, 211 ; see 
Auszfahrlicher Bericht, Anhang. 

Caerden, Panins van, 30 
Callao, 82, 83 
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Calvinists, 27, 5$, 56, 66 ; in Sweden, 
91. 103 

Camerarius, L., 141, 176 ; and the 
loan of troops, 142, 143 ; assists 
, Usselinx, 178 ; quoted, 88, in 
Canaries, Usselinx not there, 19 
Capellen tot Ryssel, Jonkheer Hen- 
rick van der, 200 
Carelia, 100 ; Usselinx in, 128 
Carleton, Sir Dudley, quoted, 66; 

see also Dorchester. 

Caron, 27 

Catalonia, Usselinx on revolts in, 190 
Catholics, attitude of Usselinx toward, 
17, 39, 4i, 45, 83, 108, 126, 148, 
149, 186 

Cent-Assodds, Compagnie des, 173 
Charles I., of England, 149, 185 ; in- 
structions to Roe, quoted, 144 
Charles IX., of Sweden, 01, 95, 125 
Charles Lewis, elector palatine, 185 
Charvlriat, E., quoted, 185, 189 
Christian IV., 88-90, 97, 102, 105, 

134, 186 

Christian of Brunswick, 79 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, 193 ; 

quoted, 168, 169, 171-3, 175, 189 
Christina of Holstein-Gottorp, Queen- 
Dowager of Sweden, 105, ill 
Circles of German Empire, four 
upper, meet at Heilbronn, 168 ; at 
Frankfort, 172 

Clergy, Swedish, subscriptions of, 122, 
179, 180 

Cleves, Duchess Sibylla of, 74 
Colbert, revives scheme of Usselinx, 


174 

Colonies, Usselinx on, 43, 44, 63, 64, 
196, 197 ; W. I. Company not 
bound to foster, 71, 72 
Columbus, Usselinx compares him- 
self to, 8o. 89, 151, 196 
Commelin, Caspar, quoted, 21 
Commerce, a general exposition of, 92 
Companies, commerdaL 60 ; in Swe- 
den, 95-7, 133 ; in France, 173, 


174 

Compi&gne, 175 

Considerations sur I’&ection, 182 ; 
title, etc., 219 

Contra-Remonstrants, 55, 56 
Conversion of heathen, Usselinx on, 
62, 108 


Copenhagen, Usselinx at, 89, 90 
Copper Company, in Sweden, 132 
Cordova, 79 

Corte aenwysinge, described, 68 ; 
quoted, $4, 59, 63, 75 *, title, etc., 
2x3 


Council of the Indies, plan of Usse- 
linx for, 63, 64, 69, 100, x6i 
Council, Swedish royal, 118, 120, 194; 
censure directors of South Co., 163 ; 
see also Svenska Riksrddets Proto- 
koll 

Courland, 100 ; Usselinx traverses, 
124 ; Duke of, 125 
Coxe, W., quoted, 193 
Cronholm, A., quoted, 96, 135 
Cumberland, Earl of, at Azores, 20 


Daler, value of, 94 ; divisions of, 130 
D’Anjou’s Archives, quoted, iof 
Danzig, xx8, 178 ; purpose of Usse- 
linx to go to, 87, 88, 176 ; pesti- 
lence at, 90 

Delaware, Swedish colony on the, 
XI5 ; not in South Company’s origi- 
nal patent, x6x ; colony founded, 
opinion of Usselinx on, 184, 185 
Denmark, 91, 135, 142, 1S6, 198 ; 
Usselinx and commercial matters 
in, 89, 90 

Derde Discours, not by Usselinx, 74 
Derendahl, Johan, 127 
Der Reiche Schweden . . . Com- 
pagnies . . . Contract, 99, 204, 
206; described, xox, 102; bibli- 
ography of, 204, 205 ; in Argonau- 
tica, 2ix 

Deschamps, Leon, quoted, 173, 175 
Diet, Swedish, see Riksdag. 

Dijck, Jacob van, 91 
Dirschau, 124 

Discours by Forme van Remon- 
strantye, not by Usselinx, 36 
Discouis daer in, 1621, 74 
Dodt van Flensburg, J. J., 30 
DonauwQrth, 159 

Dorchester, 143 ; see also Carleton. 
Dort, Synod of, 56; memorial of 
Usselinx to, 62 
Dorth, Jan van, 87 
Drake, Sir Francis, at Azores, 20 
Drenteln, Thomas von, 127 
Droysen, G. f quoted, 91, 102, xo6, 
124, 135 , 143 - 5 , 153 , 157 , *&>, 
162, 163 

Drummond’s Terceira quoted, 20 
Dunes, battle of, x88 
Dunkirk, 135 

Dutch East and West India Corn- 



Dutch. 


Dyck, see Dijck. 


East India Company, Danish, 60, 89, 
90, 165 
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East India Company, Dutch, 29, 33, 
36, 50, 58-61, 64, 70, 109, 177, 
181 ; shares of Usselinx in, 51 ; 
said to desire his services in East 
Indies, 138 ; history, 194 ; refuses 
union with W. I. Company, 195, 
197 ; Usselinx on, 196 ; rechar- 
tered, 2CO 

East India Company, English, 60, 
165 

East India Company, French, 60, 174 
East Indies, trade of, 20, 43 
Economics, opinions of Usselinx on, 
43, 44, 45 

Eenige bedenckinghe, etc., 215 
Elbing, 134, 153 
Elfsborg, 93, 90, 128 
Elimaeus, Olaf, Bishop of VTboig, 
130 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, i8x 
Elsinore, 46 
Elzevier press, 81 

Emanuel, Prince of Portugal, 53, 57, 
140 

Emden, 141, x86 ; Usselinx at, 14X, 
152, 153, 175, 176 ; subscriptions 
from, 179 

England, American colonies of, 92, 
93 ; alliance with Netherlands 
against Spain, 106 ; projected W. 
L Company in, 181 
Enkhuizen, 31 
Eriksson, Per, secretary, 105 
Esthonia, 100, 113, 207 ; Usselinx in, 
127, 128 

Eusselinx ; see Usselinx. 

Examen over het Vertooch, not by 
Usselinx, 74, 75 

Excellent Discourse, in Le Hermite, 
37 

Extract ethcher vomehmen Haubt- 
puncten, 209 ; printed in Azgonau- 
tica, 211 

Falkenberg, Didrik van, 120, 146, 
147 ; Usselinx goes to Netherlands 
with, 139 ; Usselinx assists, 141 ; 
sends him to Hague and to Gusta- 
vus about loan of troops, 142, 143 ; 
neglects him, 145, 151, 152 
Fayal, 19, 20 

Ferdinand II., Emperor, 66, 67, 14S ; 
Usselinx on attitude of, toward 
South Country, and designs of, 
166,175, 177 

Fentow, B., attributes Westindische 
Spiegel to Usselinx, tor 
Fewjineres, Manasses, sieur de, x68 
inland, 100, 104, 1x4; economic 


condition of, 128, 129; Usselinx 
in, 129-132 ; language used, 130 ; 
Usselinx addresses inhabitants of, 
131, 132, 136. 

Finland Company, an obstacle to 
South Co., 1x4, 127, 128, 129, 133 
Fleming, Clas, vice-admiral, 139, 
182 ; seeks advice of Usselinx on 
New Sweden, 184 
Fleming, Henrik, 104, 123 
Flemings, in the Azores, 19 ; see 
Netherlands, southern. 

Flessinghe, see Usselinx. 

Fleurus, 79 

Flodorp, Count, assists Usselinx, 178 
Florida, Usselinx on, 93 
Flushing, Waerschouwinghe pub- 
lished at, 147, 208 

France, South Co. to be furthered 
in, 103 ; trade of Netherlands with, 
149 ; colonial and commercial pro- 
jects of, 165, 173, 174 
Francken, Francois, 29, 31, 34, 53 
Frankfort on the Main, 16, 158 ; Us- 
selinx at, 159; present at conven- 
tion there, 171, 172 ; memorial to 
council of, quoted, 168, 170 ; title, 
etc., 217 

Frederick, elector palatine, 66, 67, 
79, 140 

Frederick III., Duke of Holstein- 
Gottoro, 88 

Frederick Henry of Nassau, Count, 
66, 79 ; Prince of Orange, 140 ; 
Usselinx recommended to, 139 ; 
besieges Hertogenbosch, 142 ; in- 
tercedes for Usselinx, 146; Usse- 
Knx refers to, 149; has interview 
with, 178 

Fredericq, P., 17, 203, 208 
Frederikstad, 87 ; Usselinx visits, 88 
French, Usselinx's knowledge of, 17, 
174 

Friesland, 24 ; chamber of W. I. 
Company in, 69, 70; threatened 
by imperialists, asks help of Falk- 
enberg, 142 ; Usselinx and the 
States of, 176, 177 
Friesland, East, 141 ; Count of, 175 
Friis, Christian, 90 
Fruin, R., 22 
Fryxdl, A., quoted, 91 
FUrth, 162, 163 

Gardie, Jakob de la, X26 
Gardiner, S, R., quoted, '67, 68, 79, 
143, 150, 185, 1$ 

Geer, Louis de, 132 
Gefle, Usselinx at, X31 
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Geijer, E. G., quoted, 91, 93, n 1, 
120, 122, 125, 167, 172 
Gelderland, 142 
Gdnard, P„ 15, 16 

General Commercial Company of 
Sweden, see South Company. i 
German, Usselinx writes in, 152 
Germany, plans of Gustavus respect- i 
ing, 102, 106 ; he begins war in, 
153 ; successes in, 158-160 ; inclu- 
sion of, in South Co., 159-161 ; 
Usselinx on, 164, 165 ; see Thirty 
Years’ War. 

GfrOrer, quoted, 94, 96 
Gindely, Anton, quoted, 67, 6S, 79 
GlQckstadt, 87 ; Usselinx visits, SS, 
187 

Godyn, 27 
Gomarus, 27 

Gothenburg, 87, 90, 91, 93, 9=» 101 ; 
Usselinx arrives there, 91 ; sub- 
scriptions from, 121 ; a company 
to be set up there, 162 
Graphaeus, Anton, 134 
Gravenweerd, 79 
Greifenhagen, 153 

Grenville, Sir Richard, at the Azores, 
20, 21 

Gripen, ship, 184 
Grisons, the, 38 

Groen van Prinsterer's Archives, 
quoted, 22, 25, 53 

Grondich Discours, bibliography of, 
202 ; see also Bedenckinghen. 
Groningen, 24 ; chamber of W. I. 
Company in, 69, 70 ; threatened by 
imperialists, asks help of Falken- 
berg, 142; Usselinx at, 143, 176, 
177 

Groot, Arendt de, .friend of Usse- 
linx, 119, 120, 175 
Grotefend, H., 159, 172 
Grotius, Hugo, 24, 56 ; quoted, 32, 34 ' 
Guiana, company for, 173 j 

Guinea trade, 49, 50, 73, 165 ; mer- 
chants, 52 

Gustavus Adolphus, 125, 178, 211 ; j 
conference of Usselinx with, 92; ■ 
takes Usselinx into his service, 93 ; ‘ 
commercial policy of, 95^97 i poli- 
tics in 1625, 97 ; commissions Usse- ' 
linx, 100 ; on Swedish aptness for ' 
commerce, 101 ; plans of, in 1625, 
102 ; charters South Co., 114 ; en- . 
courages Usselinx, 116 : chooses \ 
directors, charges clergy, 122, 123 ; i 
Usselinx goes to, 123, 124 ; prom- j 
ises help to company, 133 ; maxi- j 
time plans of, 135 ; letter of Usse- | 


linx to, 136, 216 ; payments to 
Usselinx, 137 ; permits his return 
to Netherlands, and gives recom- 
mendation, 138, 139, 170 ; receives 
Usselinx in Prussia, 143 ; Usselinx 
expresses confidence in, 148 ; meas- 
ures of, for creating a navy, 151 ; 
unites South and Ship Companies, 
152 ; in Pomerania, 153 ; Usselinx 
excuses, 155 ; in South Germany, 
158-160; leaves “amplifications” 
unsigned, 162; plans company at 
Gothenburg, 163 ; Usselinx on, 

166 ; effect of death of, 167 ; pay- 
ments to Usselinx, 189, 196 

Gilstrow, 145 

Gyllenhjelm, Carl Carlsson, 184 

Haersolte, reprimands Usselinx, 150 
Hague, the, 31, 52, 55 , 79 . 85, 103, 
hi, 141, 199, 202 ; Congress at, 
1625, 106 ; rapid journey of Usse- 
linx to, 1629, 142 ; he returns to, 
145 ; Waersdiauwinghe dated, 147 ; 
Usselinx goes to, 176, 177 
Halland, 91 

Hallenberg, quoted, 97, 100 
Halma, F., quoted, 79 
Hamburg, 46; discourse to be re- 
printed at, 119, 120 ; printing done 
at, 137, 175, 176 ; Usselinx at, 143, 
152, 175, 176, 185-190 ; conference 
of ambassadors at, 182, 1S5 
Handlingar rflrande Scandinavians 
historia, quoted, 121, 129 
Hanse towns, 88, 125, 127, 135 
Harrington, Sir J., 89 
Harte, W., quoted, 115, 162, 164 
Hasselt, Usselinx family originate in, 
16 

Hatfield Chase, draining of, 198 
Hazard, Ebenezer, source of O’Cal- 
laghan’s translation of W. I. Co.’s 
charter, 72 +* 

Heilbronn, 169, 209; convention at, 

167 ; South Co. discussed and 
“amplification” signed at, 168; 
see Memorial oder Auszug. 

Heiasius, D., 104 
Helsingfors, 129 ; Usselinx at, 130 
Hertogenbosch, siege of, 142, 145 
Hesse, landgrave of, (Wilhelm V.), 
156 

Heyn, Piet, 87, 138 

Hjelmar, lake, 192 

HoeffnageL 01 

Holbeig, L., quoted, 88 

Holland, draining in, 47 

Holland, North, chamber of W. I. 
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Company in, 33 ; Usselinx in, 34 ; 
draining of lakes in, 48 ; cities dis- 
pute as to salt trade, 73“75 
Holland, States of, described, 24, 25 ; 
action respecting W. I. Company, 
31 ; their resolutions, 3*» 34 i 
first draft of charter, 32-34 > sup- 
press Bye-Korf, 45 ; charter com- 
pany for the Beemster, 48 ; tem- 
porarily revive West India project, 
50 ; grant sureti de corps, 54 ; their 
deputies oppose Usselinx, 55 ; re- 
volutionized, 56 ; resume the pro- 
ject of a W. I. Company, 58 ; 
• maritime cities report a draft of 
charter, 1619, 59 ; its provisions, 
60, 61 ; renew sureti, 05 ; refuse 
hearing, 66 ; opposed to having a 
CouncS of the Indies, 69 ; will not 
reconsider, 76 ; recompense Usse- 
linx in part, 77; their conduct 
generally, 84 ; will not assist Usse- 
linx, 145, 146 ; copy of Waerschou- 
winghe presented to, 147; they 
repnmand Usselinx for it, 150; 
give him sureti de corps , 175 ; re- 
ject proposals of union with South 
Co , 178, 181 ; slight Usselinx, 188, 
195 ; refer his last papers to the 
W. I. Company, 199 
Holland, States of, memorials of Us- 
selinx to, quoted, 55* 182; title, 
etc., 213 

Holstein, Persian company of, 177 : 

see also Frederick III. 

Hondius, Jodocus, and Hendrik, 27 
Hoop Scheffer, J. G. de, quoted, 30 
Hoorn, 31, 48, 69, 75 
Horn, Clas, 118 
Horn, Gustaf, 126. 172 
Housekeeping and house-cleaning, 
Usselinx on Dutch, no 
Hungary, King of, (Ferdinand III.)* 
172 

Hunziker, J., quoted, 38 
Hyltln-Cavallius and Stephens, quo- 
ted, 93 


Ijssd, 142, 143 

lies d*Am£rique, Compagnie des, 173, 
175 

Infante, the Cardinal, (Ferdinand), 
172 

Ingermania, 100; Usselinx in, 128, 
*34 

Instruction oder Anleitung, described, 
169 ; bibliography of, 209 ; in Ar- 
gonantica, 211 ; in Marquardus, 212 

Isabella, archduchess, 17, 79, 147 


J ames I. of England, 67, 68 
ameson, J. F., article on New York, 
7i 

J eannin, President, 29, 45* 46 
eckel, Hans Jacob, 159 
ews, in Brazil, 68, 76 
ohn Casimir, count palatine, in, 
162 

J0nk6ping, 93 
JOransson, Eric, 134 
Juan I. of Castile, 190 
Juliers, 79 

Kabbeljouw, Abraham, 91, 96, 103 ; 
superintends union of South and 
Ship Companies, 152; prosecuted 
by shareholders, 164 
Kabbeljouw, Margaret, 91 
Kalmar Nyckel, 184 
Kapp, Friedrich, 10 ; quoted, 170 
Keen, Professor G. B., xoo, 164, 184, 
190, 194, 205 

Kerckhove, Melchior van den, 57 
Khevenhiller, F. C. von, quoted, 115, 
169 

Klemming, G. E., 205, 207, 209 
KHnckowstrOm, R. M., quoted, 152, 
162 

Klopp, Onno, quoted, 141, 145, 147, 
150 

KnfirBd, 90 

Kneschke, E. H., quoted, 178 
Kftnigsbexg, 119 
Koopman, De, quoted, 17 
Kfoing, 191 ; Usselinx surveys re- 
claimable lands near, 192, 193 
Korte Aenwysinge, 176 ; described, 
177 ; title, etc., 218 
Korte aenwysingbe . . . Finland, 
described, 131, 132 ; publication 
hoped for, 136 ; tide, etc., 216 
Korte Onderrichtinghe, 74; described, 
80, 81 ; bibliography of, 203 
Kort verhael vande voomeemste 
pointen, 155 ; title, etc., 217 
Koskinen, Y., quoted, 129, 130 
Krakau, Karel van, 46 
Kullberg, N., ed. See Svenska Riks- 
iddets Protokoll. 

KungsSr, 192. 193 

Kurtzer Extract, 170 ; described, X69 ; 
bibliography of, 209 ; in Marquar- 
dus, 2x2 

Laet, Joannes de, 27, 101 ; quoted, 72, 
75, 87, 112, 182 
Lamb, Martha J., quoted, 72 
Langh-verwachten Donder-slach, see 
Tweede Noot-wendiger Discours. 
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Laspeyres, £., Volkswirthschaftlichc 
Anschauungen der Niederlfinder, 
10 ; quoted, 14, 42, 70, 74, 81, 201- 
204, 208, 212-214, 216, 218-220; 
pamphlets attributed by him to 
Usselinx, 74, 81 
Le Clerc, quoted, 79, 87 
Le Hermite, Jacques, 37 
Le Maire, Isaac and Jacob, 27 
Lennep, J. van, 88, 91 
Lerma, Duke of, 22 ; on W. I. Com- 
pany, 46 

Leslie, Alexander, 156 
Levendich Discours, not by Usselinx, 
74 , 75 

U^ge, 16, 17 [29, 31 

Linschoten, Jan Huyghen van, 19, 20, 
Lipsius, Justus, 27 
Lisbon, trade with Sweden, 108 
Lithuania, Usselinx traverses, 124 
Livonia, ioo, 102, 104, 113, 114, 121, 
133, 154 ; its state, in 1628, 125 ; 
journey of Usselinx through, 126 ; 
subscriptions from, 179, 180 
Loccenius, quoted, 96, 121, 164 
Laffler, Jacob, recommends South Co. 

at Frankfort convention, 172 
Lonchay, H., quoted, 17 
London, Netherlander in, in 1567, 15 
Louis XIII., 185 ; addressed by Usse- 
linx, 174 

Lubeck, 164 ; Ussdinx at, 143, 176 
Luehr, T., 127 
Ltttzen, 162 

Lyste van die geteeckent haben, ana- 
lyzed, 121 ; title, etc., 216 

Maas, chamber of W. I. Company on 
the, 33 

Macpherson, D., quoted^ 187 
Magatine of A moncan History, article 
in, on New York, 71 
Magdeburg, 176 
Magellan, Straits of, 83 
Magellanica, 60, 62, 92, 99, 108, Z17 
Mainz, 69 ; Usselinx at, 158 
M&lar, lake, 191, 192 
Manifest und Yertragbrieff, 170, 205 ; 
issued, 93 : summarized, 98, 99 ; 
bibliography of, 204 ; in Argonau- 
tica, 211 

Mansfeld, Count, 79 
Mantuan war, 149 
Maranham, settlement on, 104 
Marienburg, Usselinx at, 143 
Mark, Swedish, value of, 130 
Marquardus, T., reprints in, 24, 86, 
115, 167, 169, 207-9 J bibliography 
of, 212, 2x3 


Martin, H., quoted, 174 
Masku, 128 

Massa, Isaac, friend of Usselinx, 53, 
104 

Matanzas, victory in bay of, 138 
Mauicongo, river, 92 
Maurice of Nassau, Count, Prince of 
Orange, 32, 34, 37, 47, 49, 55, 63, 
64, 66, 67, 77, 78, 84, 126, 140, 
149 ; head of war-party, 22 ; his 
coup d* etaty 56 ; conversation with 
Usselinx, 57, 58 ; recommends com- 
pensation of Usselinx, 65, 79, 112, 
H 5 

Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, 67 
Mecklenburg, 134, 133, 144, 153 ; 
dukes of, 156 

Memorial oder Auszug, z6S, 169 ; 
title, etc., 217 

Memorial van t gene noodich is, 176 ; 
title, etc., 2x8 

Memorie aenwysende, quoted, 21- 
196, passim ; described, 195, 196 ; 
title, etc., 220 

Memorie, Hoe in dit Ryck, 112, 113 ; 
title, etc., 215 

Memorie tot bevoorderinge, 112, 113 ; 
title, etc., 215 

Memorie van de ghewichtighe reden- 
en, not by Usselinx, 36 
Memorie van t* gene ick, etc., 196, 
197 ; title, etc., 220 
Memorie van t gene noch dient, etc., 
1 12, 113 ; title, etc., 213 
Memorie van t ghene by de Hoof 
Parridpanten, etc., 216 
Mendoza y Cespedes, Don Francisco 
de. 34 

Mercantilism in Sweden, 95 ; in Fin- 
land, 129 

Mercure Francis, quoted, 32 
Mercurius Germaniae, described, 164- 
167 ; printed, 170 ; in Aigonautica, 
2ZX ; in Marquardus, 212 ; quoted, 
14-169, passim, 209 
Meteren, E. van, 27 ; quoted, 14, 29, 
30, 32, 35 - 38 , 71, no 
Meulman, Isaac, see Wulp, J. K. van 
der 

Meurer, Ignatius, printer, 117 
Mickley, J* J[„ some account of Wil- 
liam Usselinx, etc., 10 ; discussed. 
86, 87 ; quoted, 112, 140, 146, 15. 
Micraelius, Johann, quoted, 156 
Middelburg, 50 ; Antwerp emigre—* 
to, x8 ; Usselinx at, 29, 37 
Middelgeest, Simon van, friend of 
Usselinx, X04 
Milton's Defensio, 193 
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Minuit, Peter, 183, 184 
Missive daer in, 1621, 74 
Mithobius, Hektor, recommends 
South Co. at Heilbronn, 168 
Moerbeeck, Jan Andries, 75 
Molbech, C., quoted, 88, 90 
Monier, A., friend of Usselinx, 104, 
119, 123, 198 

Monier, Cattarina, loan from Usse- 
linx to, 198 

Montecuculi, Count, 142, 145 
Morbihan, Compagnie du, 173 
Moryson, Fynes, quoted, 21, 88 
Moser, C. F. von, quoted, 93, 100, 

176, 178 

Motley, J. L., quoted, 22, 35, 38, 45, 
56 

Moucheron, Balthazar de, 27 
Muller, Frederik, 9, 49, 104 ; cata- 
logue of Americana quoted, 117, 
201, 202, 207, 20S, 2x2 
Mummenhoff, Dr., 172 
Munich, 159 

Murphy, Henry C. f 7, 17 
Murphy Library sale-catalogue, in 


error, 37 
Musch, A., 150 


Nacelle de St. Pierre, Compagnie de 
la, 173 

Naerder aenwysinge, etc., 197 ; title, 
etc., 220 

Naerder Bedenddngen, 37, 45 ; date 
of, 37 , 38; described, 39“42 ; 
quoted, 27, 28 ; bibliography of, 202 

Naerder Bericht, 205-7, see Auszftihr- 
licher Bericht. 

Narva, Usselinx at, 128 

Nederlandtsche Bye-Korf, see Bye- 
Korf. 

Nelbeurch, Elisabet ter, niece of 
Usselinx, 198, 200 

Netherlanders, draining enterprises 
of, 47, 48, 198 ; in Sweden, 90, 91 ; 
as traders, 131, 132 

Netherlands, southern, 23, 38-41 ; 
emigrants from, 27, 39, 40, 42. 
iox ; addressed by Usselinx, 107 ; 
he proposes a chamber for, in 
South Co., 161 ; in Hamburg, 185 

Netherlands, United, politics of, in 
1606, 22, 23 ; constitution of, 23- 
25 ; parties in, 25-27 ; relations to 
Thirty Years' War at its beginning, 
66, 67 ; renew war, 78, 79 ; econom- 
ic contrast of, with Sweden, 94 ; 
alleged advantages of Sweden over, 
102, xo8, 109 : alliance with Eng- 
land against Spain, xo6 ; Hapsburg 


design against, 135 ; subscriptions 
to South Co. from, 137 ; embas- 
sies of, to Bremen, Denmark, and 
Sweden, 186, 187, 189 ; make peace 
with Spain, 199, 200 
Netscher, P. M., quoted, 197 
Neubuig, 161 
Neuf, H. van, 16 
Newfoundland, see Terra Nova. 

New France, see Nova Franda. 

New Netherland, and the charter of 
the West India Company, 71 ; 
Usselinx on settlements in, 184, 
185 ; see Virginia. 

New Sweden, see Delaware. 

New York Colonial Documents, 
quoted,* ioo, 101, 115, 133, 161, 
200 

Nilsson, Lars, secretary, 105 
Nilsson, Mins, 192 
Nilsson, Vallentin, 124 
Nineteen, see West India Company, 
Dutch. 

Nootwendich Discours, possibly by 
Usselinx, 204 

NOrdlingen, 162 ; defeat of Swedes 
and allies at, 172, 173 
NorrkOping, subscriptions at, 132 ; 
rppe-walk of South Co. at, 132-4, 

Norrland, Usselinx in, 131 ; addresses 
inhabitants of, 132, 136 
Notitie van 't geene, etc., described, 
179, 180 ; quoted, 124, 183 ; title, 
etc., 218 ; see Utrecht, Kronijk. 
Nova Franda, Usselinx on, 93, 109 
Nuremberg, 16, 159 ; “ amplifica- 
tions " subscribed at, 161, 102 ; re- 
issue Oxenstjema's proclamation, 
171, 172 

Nuyts, David, friend of Usselinx, X04 
Nyhoff, M., 117 

NykOping, 113, 134 ; subscriptions 
at, 132 

O’Callaghan, E. B., 12 ; mistranslates 
charter of W. L Company, 71 ; 
errors copied from Hazard, 72 
Octroy eller Privflegium, 114, 117; 

bibliography of, 206 
Octroy et Privileges, 186 ; title, etc., 
219 

Octroy Oder Privilegium, X14, 117 ; 

bibliography of, 207 
Octroy oftePrivilegie, described, 106- 
xix ; printed, 106, 117 ; quoted, 
19, 79, 86, 87, 102, 1 14, 214 ; bib- 
liography of, 207 ; see also Ausz- 
fahrlicher Bericht 
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Octroy und Privilegium, 114, 115, 
117 ; bibliography of, 206, 207 ; in | 
Argonautica, 21 1 ; in Marquardus, ; 
212 I 

Octroy van de \V. I. Co., cited, 71, I 
72 ; Octroy mette Ampliatien, cited, 1 
72 

Odhner, C. T. . ro ; quoted, 164, 1S4, \ 
* 9 °> 194 

Oldenbameveld, Johan van, 25, 26, 
34, 49> 54-7» 146 ; opposes Usse- t 
Hnx, 52, 1 12 ; reasons therefor, 53 j 
Onpartydich Discours, not by Usse- • 
hnx, 36 

Oost-Indischen Eclipsis, Den ver- - 
vaerlycken, see Nootwendich Dis- I 
cours. 

Ootmoedighe Beklagh-redenen, see j 
Nootwendich Discours. 

Opel, Julius, quoted, 79, SS-90. 93, j 
102, 106 ' 

Orange party, 56 ; become supreme i 
in Holland, 58 
Orebro, ordinance of, 96 
OstergOtland, 134 

Overijssel, Usselinx and the States 

of, 176, 177 

Oxenstjema, Axel, 7, 88, 90, 93, 106, 
112, 11S, 121, 133, 162, 171, 179, 
180, 21 1 ; sends Usselinx through 
the Baltic provinces, 124 ; letter of, 
on South Co., 127, 130 ; on Fin- 
land, 128 ; commissions a substi- 
tute for Usselinx, 134 ; payments to 
Usselinx, 137, 170, 175 . 177 * 182 ; 
marches to WUrzburg, 160; last 
meeting with Gustavus, 162 ; di- 
rects the allies, 167 ; furthers South 
Co., and signs “ amplifications,” 
168 ; commissions Usselinx, 169 ; 
issues proclamation, 170 ; visits 
France and Netherlands, 175 ; sug- 
gests commercial combination with 
3 le latter, 176 ; assists in founding 
Delaware settlement, 184 ; discour- 
ages draining operations, 194 ; let- 
ters and memorials of Usselinx to, 
17, 46, 53 , 104 - 6 , in. 113 , H 4 , 
118, 120, 124, 128, 132, 136, 138, 
143, 144, 154, 158, 160, 169, 172, 
175-8, 181, 182, 186, 187, 189, 
191, 192, 194, 197, 198; titles, 
etc., 215-220 
Oxenstjema, Bengt, 119 
Oxenstjema, Carl, 119 
Oxenstjema, Gabriel Bengtsson, 120, 
184 

Oxenstjema, Gabriel Gustafsson, 118, 
120, 1S4 


Palatinate, Spinola in, 65 
Palmen, E. G., quoted, 95, 129 
Pamphlets, Dutch, of seventeenth 
century, 35 
Panama, 82 

Paris, 103 ; Usselinx at, 173-5 
Patent Oder offentlich Auszschreiben, 
160 ; quoted, 170 ; described, 210 
Pauw, Regnier, ambassador, 175 
Pedro III., of Aragon, 190 
Pedro, Don, 52, 53 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, translations in, 
quoted, 182, 184, 190, 194 
Pemau, Usselinx at, 126, 127 
Persian Company of Holstein, 177 
Peru, Usselinx projects expedition 
against, 82 ; confutes sriolik from, 
82, 83 

Pigeonneau, H., quoted, 174 
Pikmans, Pieter, 48 
Pilgrim Fathers, 68 ; and P. Planting 
30 

Placcaet Boeck, Groot, 72 
Plandus, Petrus, 17, 27 ; friend of 
Usselinx, 29, 30 

Poland, 126 ; Swedish war with, 97, 
102, 106, 118, 124, 125 ; ends, 143 ; 
trade with, 125, 154 
Politiicq Discours, 74 ; described. Si, 
82 ; quoted, 46 ; bibliography of, 
203, 204 

Pomerania, 134, 135; state of, 154, 
155 ; Gustavus in, 153 ; Usselinx 
in, 152-8 ; subscriptions from, 179, 
180 ; Duke of, see Bogiriav XIV. 
See also Stettin, Stralsund. 

Poore, B. P., Constitutions, 161 
Portugal, Usselinx in, 18 ; plans at- 
tack on, 34 ; on revolts in, 190 
Portuguese, 132 ; in Brazil, 68, 76, 
195 ; Jew, at Hamburg, iSq, 191 
Presentatie ende Eysch, 77, 78 ; title, 
etc., 214 

Prussia, 100, 119, 126; war in, 11S, 
124 ; trade with, 154 ; Usselinx 
goes to, X23, 124 ; again, 141-3 ; 
subscriptions from, 179, 180 
Puaux, F., quoted, IQ3 
Punta de Araya, 19, 29, 6o, 75 
Purmerend, 34, 48 

Raleigh, Sir W., 215 
Rasch, Christoph Ludwig, 113, 144 
Ravardiire, Sieur de la, 104 
Redenen waeromme, etc., not by 
Usselinx, 74, 75 

Rees, O. van, Gesch. der Staathuis- 
houdkundw* in Xed., 10; quoted, 
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14 , 5 °» 34 , 36 , 42 . 45 , 52 , 62, 63, 
75, 76, i<h, 176, 195, 199 , 200 > 2 ° 4 , 
213, 214, 218-20 

Remonstrants, 55, 56 ; Usselinx ’s at- 
titude toward, 41, 88, 148 
Revai, 113, 114, 129; Usselinx at, 
127, 128 ; title of memorial, 216 
Richelieu, 148 ; commercial and colo- 
nial policy of, 173 ; does not adopt 
proposals’ of Usselinx, 174; quo- 
ted, 168, 171, 175 
Ridderschap of Holland, 55 
Rieu, W. X. du, 8 , n, 31, 75 , 81, 
204, 208 

Riga, 104, 113 ; Usselinx at, 124-6 ; 
its state, 125 ; title of memorial, 
206 

Riksdag, South Company recom- 
mended to, 120; discuss means 
of providing ships, 15 1 » advise 
union of Sonth and Ship Com- 
panies, 152 
Rixdollar, value of, 94 
Roberts, Hon. Ellis H., 72 
Roe, Sir Thomas, quoted, 143 ; in- 
structions to, quoted, 144 ; at Ham- 
burg, 185 ; encourages Usselinx, 
186, 187 

Rope-walk of South Company, 132-4, 

13s 

Rotertt, Bartelmeus, 127 
Rothenburg, 162 
Rouen, 103 

Roy, Gabriel de, 164 ; captures Usse- 
linx, 144 ; approaches him at Ham- 
burg, 189 

Rtlhs, C. F., quoted, 129, 130 
Rundstyck, value of, 130 
Russia, trade with, 123, 128, 129, 131, 
132, 136, 149, 154 
Russian Company, 128, 133 
Russwurm, quoted, 127 
Rutgersius, Jan, 104 

Sabin, J., Dictionary of Americana, 
quoted, 201, 203, 204, 212 
St. Malo, 103 

Salt trade, in W. I. Company’s char- 
ter, 31, 69, 73-75 ; Usselinx on, 
74 ; in Sweden, 132 
Salvius, Johan Adler, secretary, 105 ; 

at Hamburg, 185, 189 
Sfio Salvador da Bahia, see Bahia. 
Saxony, Elector of, (John George), 
156, 173 . 175 

Saxony, Lower, 90, 102, 120 
ScaKger, J. J., quoted, 47 
Scheming, Holger, 134 
Schenkenschanx, 79 


Schiemann, Th., 114, 127, 128 
Schlegel, J. H., quoted, 88-90 
Schoonhoven, Goovart van, 52 
Schroderos, see Skrfiddare. 

Schrowe, Thomas, 127 
Schwind, Johann, 159 
Schybergson, M. G. t quoted, 46, 88, 
91, 102, 104, 106, in, 141 
Sconia, 91 . 

Senegambia, company for, 173 
Seville, Usselinx at, 18 
Ship Company, of Sweden, estab- 
lished, 151 ; South Co. united 
with, 152; see also South Com- 
pany. 

Sibylla, Duchess of Cleves, 74 
Sierra Leone, 57 

Sigismund III., King of Poland, 102, 

125 

Siglitz, Albrecht, agent of South Co., 

105 

Silfvercron, see Spiring. 

Sille, de, 27 

Sillem, W., quoted, 185 
Sixt, Abraham, 66 

Sj&berg, Mme. K., n, 100, 205, 206, 
209 

Skr&ddare, 113 

Skytte, Johan, 105, 106, 113, 118 
Slade, 30 

Slavery, Usselinx on, 43, 44, 109 
Sluys, 79 

Smith, Capt. John, quoted, 191 
Soetermeer, draining of lake at, 49, 
191 ; property of Usselinx there, 51 
Sommaire Recueil des Raisons, not 
by Usselinx, 36 

Sommier Verhael, 206, 207, 21 1, 212 ; 
described, 85 , 36 ; see Summaiische 
Erzehlung. 

Sound, the, 46, 91. 134, 135 
South or Southern Company, de- 
cided upon, 93 ; prospectus issued, 
94 ; charter, as arranged by Usse- 
linx, 97-100; delayed, 102; pro- 
ject explained in AuszfOhrlicher 
Bericht, 106-11 ; chartered, ver- 
sions of charter, 114, 115 ; edi- 
tions, 117, 119, 120 ; recommended 
to riksdag, 120; its membership, 
12 1 ; subscriptions and directors, 
122, 123 ; travels and labors of 
Usselinx for, 123-190, passim ; 
plans of directors, 132; govern- 
ment assists, 133-6 ; suggestions of 
Usselinx for, 136; low estate of, 
138 ; capital to be given to Ship 
Company, 151 ; the two united, 
152; Usselinx excuses its delay, 
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155 ; amplifications of its charter, I send Vosbergen to Gustavus, 106 ; 

160-2 ; trade of, 163 ; Spaniards Usselinx recommended to, 139 ; 

injure, 164 ; amplifications signed, his conference with, 140 ; hinder 

168 ; French help sought, 174 ; Falkenberg, 141 ; refer Usselinx to 

scheme of union with Dutch W. the W. I. Co., 146 ; copy of Waer- 

I. Co., 175 ; of union with a Dutch schouwinghe presented to, 147 \ 

South Company, 176-81 ; state of, they reprimand Usselinx for it, 

179, 180 ; activity revived, 183 ; 150 ; refer again to W. I. Co., 15 1 ; 

founds settlement on Delaware, reject proposals of union, 178, 180, 

184; merged in a West India 18 1 ; correspondence of Usselinx at 

Co., 190 Hamburg with, 187-90 ; refuse re- 

Southey, R., quoted, 104 quest, 194 ; hear him, 195 ; do 

Spain, Usselinx in, 18 ; king of, nothing for him, 197, 199 ; renew 

heightens toll, 30 ; truce with, see charter of West India Co., 200 

Truce, Twelve Years’ ; attitude of States General, letters and memorials 
Usselinx toward, 41, 43-5, 50, 69, of Usselinx to, 46, 49, 50, 55, 5S, 

83, 103, 148, 171, 174, 177 ; slave- 61-3, 67-9, 73-S, 80, 82, 83, 85, 86, 

labor in colonies of, 44 ; attitude of, 112, 124, 139, 146, 150, 151, 155 * 

toward W. I. Co., 46 ; its rewards 170, 177, 181, 187-90, 186, 197, 

to discoverers, etc., 77 ; compared 21 1 ; titles, 213, 214, 217-20; see 

with Sweden, as to commercial also those titles, 

facilities, 101, 102, 108, 109 ; South Stettin, 153 ; Usselinx in, 154-157 ; 

Company propose trade with, 132 ; title of memorial, 217 
designs of, 135 ; in Baltic, 144, I Stiemman, A. A. von, quoted, 95-7, 
191 ; talk of truce with, 146, 147 ; , 100, 122, 133, 152 

opposed by Usselinx, 147-9 J pi* 11 j Stockholm, 93, 100, 106, 183 ; Usse- 
01 Gustavus against, 162 ; seizes | linx in, 102, 103, 122, 127, 191, 

South Compands ships, 163, 164; i 193; guilds hinder South Co., 114 ; 

opposed by Trance, 173 ; peace be- 1 subscriptions from, 121, 122 ; South 

tween Netherlands and, 199, 200 | Company at, 163 

Spaire, Johan, 132 ; Stockholm Academy, see Handlmgar 

Spilbergen, 82 rSrande, etc. 

Spinola, 22, 23, 68, 69, 78, 79 Stoppelaar, J. H. de, 29, 32 , 34 , 47 , 5 © 

Spiring, Peter, assists Usselinx, 178 ; Stralsund, 121, 135, * 55 ; Usselinx at, 
Usselinx thinks him hostile, 182 ; 1 152-4, * 76 ; Gustavus at, 152, 153 *> 

promotes Delaware settlement, 183, . title of memorial of Usselinx, 217 

184 ; statement to Usselinx, 198 1 StrOmsholm, Usselinx at, 192 

Sprinchorn, Carl K. S„ quoted, 190 Summarische Erzehlung, 206; quoted, 
Stade, Usselinx at, 187 47 , 5 °. 5 U 55 , 56, 59 ,. 78, 85, 86 ; 

Staet end e Inkommen, etc., 191 ; see Auszf&hrlicher Bench t. 

title, etc., 220 Summarisk Berfittelse, 206; described, 

Stampeel, Andreas, 127 85, 86; see Summarische Erzehlnng. 

States General, described, 25 ; see Svenska RiksrSdets Protokoll, quoted, 
Usselinx’s first paper, 30 ; submit 91, 102-5, 114, 118-20, 124, 134-6, 
Holland charter to cities, 32 ; char- 141, 145 , 152, 163, 164, 192. 
ter a W. I. Co., 1607, 34 ; resume Svensson, Anders, 119, 120 
project, 35; urged in Vertoogh, Sweden, Dutchmen in, 90; 
43 ; negotiate Twelve Years* Truce, immigrants into, 91; poverty and 

45 ; consult Usselinx, 50 ; their commercial inexperience of, 94 * 

resolutions in general, 50 ; hear merc antilism in, 95 ; commercial 

Usselinx in 1617, 54 ; come to be companies in, 96, 97 ; Usselinx s 
of Orange party, 56 ; frame a char- knowledge of, 100 ; aptness for 
ter for W. I. Co., 59; promise commerce, ioi, 108, 109; dis- 

recompense to Usselinx, 65 ; adopt cussed in detail by Usselinx, 109, 
the Holland charter, 66, 67 ; will no ; political situation of, 1628, 
not reconsider, 76; give Usselinx a 134, * 35 , 138; alliance of, with 

^11 sum, 78, 80; will not give Netherlands, 189 ; lands to reclaim 

fuller recompense, 85, 86 ; their in, 191 ; views of Usselinx on agn- 

recommendation, 86, 112, 115, 144 ; culture in, 193 
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Swedish) Usselinx attempts to write, 
119 ; used in Finland, 130 
Sweriges Rijkes . . . Compagnies 
. . . Contract, 99 ; described, 
101, 102 ; bibliography of, 205 

Temple, Sir William, 51, 52 
Terceira, 20 

Terra Nova, Usselinx on, 93 
Thier, Johann, 127 
Thirty Years' War, relations of Uni- 
ted Provinces and W. I. Co. to, 66, 
67, 141 ; Sweden resolved to en- 
gage in, 135, 138 ; Gustavus takes 
part in, 153, I 55 » l5S-^2 ; after 
his death, 172 ' 

Thom and Taube, quoted, X2I 
Thou, President Jacques de, quoted, j 
32 , 116 | 

Thurn, Count, 124 i 

Tiele, P. A., Bibliotheek, quoted, 29, j 
36, 38, 74, 201-204, 208 
Tilly, 134, 159 „ _ 1 

Tilsatning, m, 206 ; see Auszftihr- I 
licher Bericht, Anhang. j 

Tjassens, J., quoted, 72, 177 \ 

Tobacco, Usselinx on, 109, 185 1 

Toledo, Don Frederico de, 112 | 

Touche, Daniel de la ; see Ravar- > 
di&re. < 

Tiavemtlnde, Usselinx captured off, 
144 i 

Tremblay, Pire Joseph du, 168 \ 

Trevisano, Girolamo, quoted, 26 
Treyden, Usselinx at, 126 » 

Tromp, Maarten Haipertszoon, 187, 
188 

Truce, the Twelve Years’, negotia- 
tions for, begin, 22, 23, 28 ; the 
negotiations, 34, 35, 45 ; concluded, 
46 ; pamphlets on, 35-45 i opinion 
of Usselinx on, 82 , 

Tweede Noot-wendiger Discours, 
possibly by Usselinx, 204 1 

Udemans, G., quoted, 14, 19, 29 
Ulfeldt, Corfits, 89 I 

Ulfeldt, Jakob, 89, 90 
Ulfvesund, 193 ; Usselinx at, 192 
Union, Protestant, in Germany, 67 
Upsala, X03 ; Usselinx at, 193 
Usseling, Jan Willemszoon, 200 
Usselinx, other spellings of the name, 
X4 ; the family of, 16, 200 ; see 
Wesselinck, Jan. 

Usselinx, Adriaen, and Willem, sr., 
affidavits of, x6 

Usselinx, Willem, bom in 1567 at 
Antwerp, 14; his family, 15, tfi : 


originated in Hasselt, 16 ; his edu- 
cation and Protestantism, 17 ; goes 
to Spain, Portngul, and the Azores, 
x8 ; never in America, 19 ; his life 
in the Azores, 20 ; returns to the 
Netherlands wealthy, 21 ; repairs 
to the Northern provinces, 2X ; his 
project of a Dutch W. I. Co., 28 ; 
his early writings, 28, 29 ; his 
prospectus, 30 ; work in Holland 
and Zealand, 31 ; dissatisfaction 
with first charter, 33, 34 ; Ms pieces 
in the Bye-Korf, their dates, 36- 
8 ; the Eedenckinghen, 38, 39 ; the 
Naerder Bedeacldngen, with speci- 
men, 39-42 ; the Vertoogh, coloni- 
al trade and policy, 42-5; effects 
of his project on truce-negotia- 
tions, 40 ; truce hinders his labors, 
47 ; invests at the Beemster, 48 ; 
chosen a superintendent there. 49 ; 
occasional labors, 50 ; bankruptcy, 
51 ; his account of machinations 
against him, 52, 53 ; states plan to 
States General, 54, 55 ,* works in 
Zealand, 56 ; connection with ar- 
rest of Oldenbameveld, 57, 58 ; 
his draft of charter, 61-4 ; Ms re- 
quests for money, 65 ; his persist- 
ence, 67 ; his Corte aenwysinge, 
68 ; collects subscriptions, 73 ; op- 
poses including salt trade and 
attacking Brazil, 74-6 ; claims 
compensation, 77, 78, 80 ; journeys 
to Prince Maurice, 78, 70 ; Ms 
Korte Onderrichtinghe and Poli- 
tiicq Discours, 80-2 ; views on 
Peru, 82 ; hindrances and failure 
to get pay, 84-6 ; leaves Nether- 
lands, 87 ; in the duchies and Den- 
mark, 88-90 ; at Gothenburg, 91 ; 
conference with Gustavus, 92 ; en- 
engaged by him, 93 ; frames char- 
ter for South Company, 97-100; 
issues prospectus, xoi ; instructs 
Carl Banlr, X03 ; friends in Hol- 
land, X04 ; work at Stockholm, 
104-6 ; writes Naerder Bericht 
(Auszf. Ber., Vthf. FttrkL), 106- 
II ; Anhang, III, 1x2 ; arrange- 
ments for Company, 113, 114 ; pro- 
visions for, in charter, 115, xi6; 
books printed, 117-19 ; present at 
diet, 1627, 120 ; travels, goes to 
Prussia, 123 ; is sent through Baltic 
provinces, X24 ; at Riga, 125, 126 ; 
at Reval, etc., 127, 128 ; in Fin- 
land, 129-31 ; at Stockholm, 132- 
4 ; letters to king and chancellor, 
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PREFACE. 


This little work is a contribution to American Church 
Histoiy, and to the Centennial Celebration of our National 
Constitution. It discusses that part of the Constitution 
which protects us against the despotism of a state church, 
and guarantees to us the free exercise and enjoyment of 
religion, as an inherent, inviolable, and inalienable right of 
every man. The First Amendment is the Magna Charta of 
that freedom, and well worthy to be set forth in its true 
light with its antecedents, surroundings, and effects at home 
and abroad. This I have endeavored to do, for the first time, 
from the stand-point of a church historian and theologian. 

American Church History has yet to be written. We are 
so busy making history that we have little time to study and 
to write history. But monographs on sectional and local 
topics are multiplying fast, and already present a formidable 
mass of material for a comprehensive view of the whole field. 

There is scarcely a more inviting task for a rising Ameri- 
can historian than to exhibit from the broad platform of 
truth and justice, in life-like reproduction, the genesis and 
growth of American Christianity in its connections with the 
mother Christianity of Europe, its distinctive peculiarities, 
and its great mission for the future. 

THE AUTHOR. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, 

Nov. 24, 1887. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


What is the distinctive character of American Christianity 
in its organized social aspect and its relation to the national 
life, as compared with the Christianity of Europe ? 

It is a FREE CHURCH IN A FREE STATE, or a SELF-SUP- 
PORTING AND SELF-GOVERNING CHRISTIANITY IN INDEPEND- 
ENT BUT FRIENDLY RELATION TO THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

This relationship of church and state marks an epoch. 
It is a new chapter in the history of Christianity, and the 
most important one which America has so far contributed. 
It lies at the base of our religious institutions and opera- 
tions, and they cannot be understood without it. And yet, 
strange to say, it has never received the treatment it de- 
serves, either from the historical or the philosophical point 
of view, although it is often incidentally mentioned, espe- 
cially in discussions of religion in the public schools. It 
seems to be regarded as a self-evident fact and truth which 
need no explanation and defence. I know of no ecclesiasti- 
cal or secular history, or special treatise, which gives a satis- 
factory account of it ; and the works on the Constitution, 
of the United States touch only on the legal aspect of the 
religious clauses, or pass them by altogether. 

THE AMERICAN THEORY. 

The relationship of church and state in the United States, 
secures full liberty of religious thought, speech, and action, 
within the limits of the public peace and order. It makes 
persecution impossible. 

Religion and liberty are inseparable. Religion is volun- 
tary, and cannot, and ought not to be forced. 

39 1 ] 9 
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This is a fundamental article of the American creed, with- 
out distinction of sect or party. Liberty, both civil and relig- 
ious, is an American instinct. All natives suck it in with 
the mother’s milk; all immigrants accept it as a happy 
boon, especially those who flee from oppression and perse- 
cution abroad. Even those who reject the modem theory 
of liberty enjoy the practice, and would defend it in their 
own interest against any attempt to overthrow it. 

Such liberty is impossible on the basis of a union of 
church and state, where the one of necessity restricts or 
controls the other. It requires a friendly separation, where 
each power is entirely independent in its own sphere. The 
church, as such, has nothing to do with the state except to 
obey its laws and to strengthen its moral foundations ; the 
state has nothing to do with the church except to protect 
her in her property and liberty; and the state must be 
equally just to all forms of belief and unbelief which do not 
endanger the public safety. 

The family, the church, and the state are divine institu- 
tions demanding alike our obedience, in their proper sphere 
of jurisdiction. The family is the oldest institution, and 
the source of church and state. The patriarchs were priests 
and kings of their households. Church and state are equally 
necessary, and as inseparable as soul and body, and yet as 
distinct as soul and body. The church is instituted for the 
religious interests and eternal welfare of man; the state 
for his secular interests and temporal welfare. The one 
looks to heaven as the final home of immortal spirits, the 
other upon our mother earth. The church is the reign of 
love ; the state is the reign of justice. The former is 
governed by the gospel, the latter by the law. The church 
exhorts, and uses moral suasion ; the state commands, and 
enforces obedience. The church punishes by rebuke, sus- 
pension, and excommunication ; the state by fines, impris- 
onment, and death. Both meet on questions of public 
morals, and both together constitute civilized human 
society and ensure its prosperity. 

The root of this theory we find in the New Testament. 
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In the ancient world religion and politics were blended. 
Among the Jews religion ruled the state, which was a the- 
ocracy. Among the heathen the state ruled religion ; the 
Roman emperor was the supreme pontiff {pontifex maximus), 
the gods were national, and the priests were servants of the 
state. 

Christianity had at first no official connection with the 
state. 

Christ directs us to render unto God the things that are 
God’s, and unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s (Matt, 
xxii., 21). He paid the tribute money to the Jewish temple 
and obeyed the laws of Rome, but he refused to be a judge 
and divider of the inheritance of two brothers, as lying 
■outside of the sphere of religion (Luke xii., 14). He de- 
clared before Pilate that his kingdon is not of this world 
(John xviii., 36), and rebuked Peter for drawing the sword, 
even in defence of his Master (John xviii., 11). When the 
Evil One tempted him with the possession of all the king- 
doms of this world, he said unto him : “ Get thee hence, 
Satan ” (Matt, iv., 10). Secular power has proved a satanic 
gift to the church, and ecclesiastical power has proved an 
engine of tyranny in the hands of the state. 1 The apostles 
used only the spiritual weapons of truth and love in spread- 
ing the gospel of salvation. They enjoined obedience to 
the civil power, even under Nero (Rom. xiii., 1 : 7), but they 
would rather suffer imprisonment and death than obey even 
their own Jewish magistrate against the dictates of their 
conscience (Acts iv., 29). 

If men had always acted on this principle and example, 
history would have been spared the horrors of persecution 
and religious wars. 

For three hundred years the Christian church kept aloof 
from politics, and, while obeying the civil laws and paying 

1 The well-known lines of Dante ( u Inferno,” adx., 113-1x8) which refer to 
the fictitious donation of Constantine the Great, may be quoted here with a 
wider application : 

“ Ah, Constantine! of how much ill was mother. 

Not thy conversion, but that marriage-dower 
Which the first wealthy Pope received of thee.” 
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tribute, maintained at the same time the higher law of con- 
science in refusing to comply with idolatrous customs and in 
professing the faith in the face of death. The early Apolo- 
gists — Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius — boldly claimed 
the freedom of religion as a natural right. 1 When the first 
blood of heretics (the Priscillianists in Spain) was shed, in 
385, the better feeling of the church, as expressed by Am- 
brose of Milan, and Martin of Tours, shrank from it in 
horror. 2 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM COMPARED WITH OTHER SYSTEMS. 

The American relationship of church and state differs, 
from all previous relationships in Europe and in the colonial 
period of our history ; and yet it rests upon them and reaps 
the benefit of them all. For history is an organic unit, and 
American histoiy has its roots in Europe. 

1. The American system differs from the ante-Nicene or 
pre-Constantinian separation of church and state, when the 
church was indeed, as with us, self-supporting and self-gov- 
erning, and so far free within, but under persecution from 
without, being treated as a forbidden religion by the then, 
heathen state. In America the government protects the 
church in her property and rights without interfering with 
her internal affairs. By the power of truth and the moral 
heroism of martyrdom the church converted the Roman Em- 
pire and became the mother of Christian states. 

2. The American system differs from the hierarchical con- 
trol of the church over the state, or from priest government, 
which prevailed in the Middle Ages down to the Reforms 
tion, and reached its culmination in the Papacy. It confines 
the church to her proper spiritual vocation, and leaves the 
state independent in all the temporal affairs of the nation- 
The hierarchical theory was suited to the times after the fall 
of the Roman Empire and the ancient civilization, when the 
state was a rude military despotism, when the church was 

1 Schaff, “Clmich History” (revised ed.}, II, 35 sq . 

* JKd. t vd. III. 143. 
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the refuge of the people, when the Christian priesthood was 
in sole possession of learning and had to civilize as well as 
to evangelize the barbarians of northern and western Europe. 
By her influence over legislation the church abolished bad 
laws and customs, introduced benevolent institutions, and 
created a Christian state controlled by the spirit of justice 
and humanity, and fit for self-government. 

3. The American system differs from the Erastian or Cae- 
saro-Papal control of the state over the church, which ob- 
tained in the old Byzantine Empire, and prevails in modem 
Russia, and in the Protestant states of Europe, where the 
civil government protects and supports the church, but at the 
expense of her dignity and independence, and deprives her 
of the power of self-government. The Erastian system was 
based on the assumption that all citizens are also Christians 
of one creed, but is abnormal in the mixed character of govern- 
ment and people in the modem state. In America, the state 
has no right whatever to interfere with the affairs of the 
church, her doctrine, discipline, and worship, and the appoint- 
ment of ministers. It would be a great calamity if religion 
were to become subject to our ever-changing politics. 

4. The American system differs from the system of tolera- 
tion, which began in Germany with the Westphalia Treaty, 
1648 ; in England with the Act of Toleration, 1689, and which 
now prevails over nearly all Europe ; of late years, nominally 
at least, even in Roman Catholic countries, to the very gates 
of the Vatican, in spite of the protest of the Pope. Tolera- 
tion exists where the government supports one or more 
churches, and permits other religious communities under the 
name of sects (as on the continent), or dissenters and noncon- 
formists (as in England), under certain conditions. In Amer- 
ica, there are no such distinctions, but only churches or de- 
nominations on a footing of perfect equality before the law. 
To talk about any particular denomination as the church, or 
the American church, has no meaning, and betrays ignorance 
or conceit. Such exclusiveness is natural and logical in Ro- 
manism, but unnatural, illogical, and contemptible in any 
other church. The American laws know no such institution 
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as “ the church,” but only separate and independent organi- 
zations. 

Toleration is an important step from state-churchism to 
free-churchism. But it is only a step. There is a very 
great difference between toleration and liberty. Toleration 
is a concession, which may be withdrawn ; it implies a pref- 
erence for the ruling form of faith and worship, and a prac- 
tical disapproval of all other forms. It may be coupled with 
many restrictions and disabilities. We tolerate what we dis- 
like, but cannot alter; we tolerate even a nuisance if we 
must. Acts of toleration are wrung from a government by 
the force of circumstances and the power of a minority too 
influential to be disregarded. In this way even the most 
despotic governments, as those of Turkey and of Russia, are 
tolerant ; the one toward Christians and Jews, the other tow- 
ard Mohammedans and dissenters from the orthodox Greek 
Church; but both deny the right of self-extension and mis- 
sionary operations except in favor of the state religion, and 
both forbid and punish apostasy from it. Prince Gortscha- 
koff, the late chancellor of the Russian Empire, before an 
international deputation of the Evangelical Alliance, pleading 
for religious freedom in behalf of the persecuted Lutherans 
of the Baltic provinces in 1871, boldly declared, within my 
hearing, that Russia was the most tolerant country in the 
world, and pointed in proof to half a dozen churches of dif- 
ferent denominations in the principal street of St. Petersburg, 
but protested at the same time against what he called prop- 
agandism. The great Russian statesman did not, or would 
not understand the vast difference between toleration and 
liberty. The English Lord Stanhope, in a speech in the 
House of Lords in 1827, on the Bill for the Repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, said: “The time was, when 
toleration was craved by dissenters as a boon ; it is now de- 
manded as a right ; but a time will come when it will be 
spumed as an insult.” 

In our country we ask no toleration for religion and its 
free exercise, but we claim it as an inalienable .right. “ It is 
not toleration,” says Judge Cooley, “which is established in 
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our system, but religious equality.” Freedom of religion is 
one of the greatest gifts of God to man, without distinction 
of race and color. He is the author and lord of conscience, 
and no power on earth has a right to stand between God and 
the conscience. A violation of this divine law written in 
the heart is an assault upon the majesty of God and the 
image of God in man. Granting the freedom of conscience, 
we must, by logical necessity, also grant the freedom of its 
manifestation and exercise in public worship. To concede 
the first and to deny the second, after the manner of despotic 
governments, is to imprison the conscience. To be just, the 
state must either support all or none of the religions of its 
citizens. Our government supports none, but protects ail. 

5. Finally — and this we would emphasize as especially im- 
portant in our time, — the American system differs radically 
and fundamentally from the infidel and red-republican theory 
of religious freedom. The word freedom is one of the most 
abused words in the vocabulary. True liberty is a positive 
force, regulated by law ; false liberty is a negative force, a 
release from restraint. True liberty is the moral power of 
self-government; the liberty of infidels and anarchists is 
carnal licentiousness. The American separation of church 
and state rests on respect for the church ; the infidel separa- 
tion, on indifference and hatred of the church, and of religion 
itself. 

The infidel theory was tried and failed in the first Revo- 
lution of France. It began with toleration, and ended with 
the abolition of Christianity, and with the reign of terror, 
which in turn prepared the way for military despotism as 
the only means of saving society from anarchy and ruin. 
Our infidels and anarchists would re-enact this tragedy if 
they should ever get the power. They openly profess their 
hatred and contempt of our Sunday-laws, our Sabbaths, our 
churches, and all our religious institutions and societies. Let 
us beware of them ! The American system grants freedom 
also to irreligion and infidelity, but only within the limits of 
the order and .safety of society. The destruction of religion 
would be the destruction of morality and the ruin of the 
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•state. Civil liberty requires for its support religious liberty, 
and cannot prosper without it. Religious liberty is not an 
•empty sound, but an orderly exercise of religious duties and 
enjoyment of all its privileges. It is freedom in religion, not 
freedom from religion ; as true civil liberty is freedom wilaw, 
and not freedom from. law. Says Goethe : 

41 In der Beschr&nkung erst zeigt sick der Master , , 

Und das Gesetz nurkann dir Freiheit geben." 

Republican institutions in the hands of a virtuous and 
God-fearing nation are the very best in the world, but in the 
"hands of a corrupt and irreligious people they are the very 
worst, and the most effective weapons of destruction. An 
indignant people may rise in rebellion against a cruel tyrant ; 
but who will rise against the tyranny of the people in pos- 
session of the ballot-box and the whole machinery of govern- 
ment? Here lies our great danger, and it is increasing every 
year. 

Destroy our churches, close our Sunday-schools, abolish 
the Lord’s Day, and our republic would become an empty 
shell, and our people would tend to heathenism and barba- 
rism. Christianity is the most powerful factor in our society 
and the pillar of our institutions. It regulates the family; 
it enjoins private and public virtue ; it builds up moral char- 
acter ; it teaches us to love God supremely, and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves ; it makes good men and useful citizens ; it 
•denounces every vice ; it encourages every virtue ; it promotes 
and serves the public welfare ; it upholds peace and order. 
'Christianity is the only possible religion for the American 
•people, and with Christianity are bound up all our hopes for 
the future. 

This was strongly felt by Washington, the father of his 
country, “ first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen ” ; and no passage in his immortal farewell 
address is more truthful, wise, and worthy of constant re- 
membrance by every American statesman and citizen than 
that in which he affirms the inseparable connection of relig- 
ion with morality and national prosperity. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 

The legal basis of American Christianity in its relation to 
the civil government is laid down in the Constitution of the 
United States, which this year enters upon its second cen- 
tennial. 

This great document was framed after the achievement of 
national independence in a convention of delegates from 
twelve of the original States (all except Rhode Island), in 
the city of Philadelphia, between May 14th and September 
17, 1787, by the combined wisdom of such statesmen as 
Hamilton, Madison, King, Morris, Sherman, Dickinson, 
Pinckney, Franklin, under the presiding genius of Wash- 
ington. It was ratified by eleven States before the close of 
•the year 1788, and went into operation in March, 17897 It 
was materially improved by ten amendments, which were 
recommended by several States as a guarantee of fundamen- 
tal rights, proposed by the first Congress in 1789-90, and 
adopted in 1791. To these were subsequently added five 
new amendments, namely : Article XI. in 1793 ; Article 
XII. in 1803 ; Article XIII. in 1865 ; Article XIV. in 1S68 ; 
Article XV. in 1870. The last three are the result of the 
•civil war, and forbid slavery, declare the citizenship of all 
persons born or naturalized in the United States, and secure 
the right of citizens to vote irrespective “ of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

1 Delaware (Dec. 7, 1787), New Jersey 18, 1787), Georgia (Jan. 2, 
1788), and Maryland (April 28, 1788) ratified the Constitution unanimously and 
unconditionally ; Pennsylvania (Dec. 12, 1787), with a majority of 15 (45 out of 
60) ; Connecticut (Jan. 9, 1788), with a majority of 88 (128 against 40) ; Massa- 
chusetts (Feb. 7, 1788), by a vote of 187 to 168 ; South Carolina (May 23, 17S8), 
with three recommendations ; Virginia (July 26, 1788), by a majority of 10 (89 
to 79), and with a declaration of a bill of rights ; New Hampshire (June 2i f 
1788), with twelve alterations and provisions ; New York (July 26, 1788), with a 
majority of only three (30 to 27). The remaining two States adopted the Con- 
stitution afterward— North Carolina, November 21, 1789 ; Rhode Island, May 
29, 1790. During the deliberations for its adoption, it was ably defended by 
Alexander Hamilton, of New York, James Madison, of Virginia, and John Jay, 
•of New York, in The Federalist (1787 to 17SS), against the attacks of the anti- 
Federalists — newly edited by John C. Hamilton, Philadelphia (Lippincott & 
'Co.), 1873, (659 pages). Another edition by Henry B. Dawson, New York, 
1878 (615 pages). But The Federalist is silent on the subject of religion. 
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This Constitution, including the fifteen amendments, is 
“ the supreme law of the land/* — that is, of all the States 
and Territories belonging to the United States. It ex- 
presses the sovereign will and authority of the people, which, 
under God, is the source of civil power and legislation in a 
free country. It can only be altered and amended by the 
same authority. Experience has proved its wisdom and 
deepened the attachment to its provisions. And, having 
stood the fiery ordeal of a gigantic civil war, it may be con- 
sidered safe and sound for generations to come. Although 
by no means perfect, it is the best that could be made for 
this western republic by its thirty-nine framers, whom Alex- 
ander Hamilton Stephens (the Vice-President of the late 
Southern Confederacy) calls “ the ablest body of jurists, legis- 
lators, and statesmen that has ever assembled on the conti- 
nent of America.” 1 Most of them were conspicuous for 
practical experience in statesmanship and for services to the 
cause of liberty ; and they had the great advantage of draw- 
ing lessons of wisdom from the various State Constitutions,, 
the Articles of Confederation, the British Constitution, the 
Swiss and Dutch Confederacies, as well as from ancient 
Greece and Rome. Their patriotism had been tried in the 
furnace of the War of Independence. James Madison, 
afterwards President of the United States, who preserved 
for posterity the debates of the Convention, gives it as his 
profound conviction, “ that there never was an assembly of 
men, charged with a great and arduous trust, who were more 
pure in their motives, or more exclusively or anxiously de- 
voted to the object committed to them, than were the mem- 
bers of the Federal Convention of 1787, to the object of de- 
vising and proposing a constitutional system which should 
best supply the defects of that which it was to replace, and 
best secure the permanent liberty and happiness of their 
country.” * 

1 In Johnson’s “ Universal Cyclop.,” revised edition, II. 243. 

* In Jonathan Elliot’s “ Debates of the Several State Conventions on the 
Adoption of the Constitution,” voL V., p. 122. This and the following quota- 
tions are from the second and enlarged edition of this important work, pub- 
lished by Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1876, in 5 vols. The first edition, in 4 vols. y 
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The sessions were secret. .The difficulties were serious : 
jealousies between the larger and smaller, the Northern and 
Southern States; differences of opinioncon ceming the con- 
tinuation or prohibition of the African slave-trade ; the nature 
and extent of the executive, legislative, and judicial de- 
partments of the general government; and especially the 
power of the United States in relation to the separate States. 
At times, conciliation of the conflicting interests seemed 
hopeless, and it was during one of those periods of gloom 
that Dr. Franklin, then eighty-one years of age, read his re- 
markable speech in advocacy of seeking wisdom from the 
Almighty hearer of prayer. 

But after four months of patient deliberation and mutual 
concession, the Constitution was matured and duly signed 
by all the delegates. It was by no means entirely new, but 
borrowed wisdom from the experience of the past as laid 
down in British and American documents of tried states- 
manship and legislation ; and it is all the better for it. With 
this qualification we may accept the eulogy of W. E. Glad- 
stone, one of the most learned of English statesmen, who 
calls the American Constitution “ the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” 1 Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, in accepting the in- 
vitation to attend the centennial celebration of the Constitu- 
tion at Philadelphia, September, 1887, says : “ The Consti- 
tution of the United States is worthy of being written in 

appeared in Washington, 1830. The fifth volume contains Madison's diary of 
the debates in the Federal Convention, of which he was the most regular at- 
tendant and one of the most influential members. “ The Madison Papers, "pur- 
chased by order of Congress after his death, in his eighty-fifth year Qune 28, 
1836), were first published by Henry D. Gilpin, Washington, 1840, in 3 vols. 
The Debates of the Federal Convention are contained in vols. II. and III., and 
the passage quoted above is in vol. II., p. 7x8 jy., at the dose of his introduc- 
tion to the Debates. 

1 Or, as he more recently expressed it : “ The most remarkable work known 
to the modem times to have been produced by human intellect at a single stroke, 
so to speak, in its application to political affairs." See his letter of July 20, 
1887, declining, for good reasons, a most flattering invitation to attend the cen- 
tennial celebration of the Constitution, as the guest of the American people. 
And yet Gladstone doubted the success of the Union in the dvil war. 
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letters of gold. It is a charter by which the liberties of 
sixty millions of people are secured, and by which, under 
Providence, the temporal happiness of countless millions yet 
unborn will be perpetuated/’ 1 Justice Miller, in his memo- 
rial oration (September 17, 1887), finds the chief characteris- 
tic of the Constitution in this : That “ it is the first success- 
ful attempt in the history of the world to lay the deep and 
broad foundations of a government for millions of people 
and an unlimited territory in a single written instrument, 
framed and adopted in one great national effort. This in- 
strument comes nearer than any of political origin to Rous- 
seau’s idea of a society founded on a social contract. In its 
formation, States and individuals, in the possession of equal 
rights — the rights of human nature common to all, — met to- 
gether and deliberately agreed to give up certain of those 
rights to government for the better security of others ; and 
that there might be no mistake about this agreement it was 
reduced to writing, with all the solemnities which give sanc- 
tion to the pledges of mankind/’ 

ABOLITION OF RELIGIOUS TESTS. 

Two provisions in this Constitution bear on the question 
of religion, and secure its freedom and independence. 

I. The Constitution declares, in Article VI., § 3, that all 
senators and representatives of the United States, and the 
members of the several State legislatures, and all executive 
and judicial officers, both of the United States and of the 
several States, “ shall be bound, by oath or affirmation, to 
support this Constitution : but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any ojfice or public trust under 
the United States .” * 

This is negative, and excludes the establishment of any 
particular church or denomination as the national religion. 

1 Cardinal Gibbons made tbe concluding, Bishop Potter, of New York, the 
opening prayer at the celebration of September 17, 1887. 

* I give the text and punctuation as in the original copy in the Department 
of State at Washington. Elliot’s 44 Debates,” I. 5. 
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It secures the freedom and independence of the State from 
ecclesiastical domination and interference. 

The clause was proposed by Charles Pinckney, of South 
Carolina. Roger Sherman “thought it unnecessary, the 
prevailing liberality being a sufficient security against such 
tests.” Gouverneur Morris of Pennsylvania, and General 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney of South Carolina approved 
the motion, whereupon “ the motion was agreed to, nem. co 7 i. y 
and then the whole article. North Carolina only, no ; and 
Maryland divided.” 1 The clause, however, as we shall see, 
met with considerable objection afterwards in Massachusetts 
and North Carolina. 

Religious tests, whether of dogma or worship, were used 
by despotic governments, especially in England under the 
Stuarts, as means of excluding certain classes of persons, 
otherwise qualified, from public offices and their emolu- 
ments. Blackstone defends such tests as means of self- 
preservation, but is opposed to prosecution.* They were en- 
forced in all American colonies, except in Rhode Island. 
The early settlers came from Europe to seek freedom for 
themselves, and then inconsistently denied it to others, from 
fear of losing the monopoly. In Massachusetts, Congrega- 
tionalists had exclusive control ; in Virginia the Church of 
England, for a century and a half. Even in the Quaker col- 
ony of Pennsylvania toleration was limited by the Toleration 
Act of 1689, contrary to the design of William Penn ; and 
all legislators, judges, and public officers had to declare and 

1 This is the information on the subject given by Madison in the “ Debates 
of the Federal ‘Convention, ” in the fifth and last vol. of Elliot’s “ Debates,” 
p. 498. In the official “Journal of the Federal Convention,” Elliot, vol. I., 
p. 277, it is simply stated that the clause, “ but no religious test,” etc., passed 
unanimously in the affirmative. 

# “ Commentaries on the Laws of England,” Book IV. 59 and 439. Black- 
stone advocates limited toleration, and says (IV. 52) : “ Certainly our ancestors 
were mistaken in their plans of compulsion and intolerance. The sin of 
schism, as such, is by no means the object of temporal coercion and punish- 
ment. . . . The magistrate is bound to protect the established church. 
.... But, this point being once secured, all persecution for diversity of 
opinions, however ridiculous or absurd they may be, is contrary to every prin- 
ciple of sound policy and civil freedom.” 
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subscribe their disbelief in transubstantiation, the adoration 
Of the Virgin Mary and other saints, and the sacrifice of the 
Romish mass, as “ superstitious and idolatrous,” and their be- 
lief in the Holy Trinity and the divine inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. This test was in force from 1703 till the 
time of the Revolution, when, through the influence of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, it was removed from the State Constitution 
framed by the Convention of 1776. In Rhode Island, the 
Roman Catholics were deprived for a time of the right of 
voting, but this disqualification was no part of the original 
colonial charter, and is inconsistent with “ the soul-liberty ” 
of Roger Williams, the founder of that State. 

The framers of the Federal Constitution, remembering 
the persecution of dissenters and nonconformists in the 
mother country and in several American colonies, cut the 
poisonous tree of persecution by the root, and substituted 
for specific religious tests a simple oath or solemn affirma- 
tion. 

The discontent with state-churchism and its injustice 
toward dissenting convictions was one of the remote causes 
of the American Revolution. 

THE FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

2. More important than this clause is the first amend- 
ment, which may be called the Magna Charta of religious 
freedom in the United States. 1 

The first amendment provides that " Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion t or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof ; or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press ; or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

This amendment is positive and protective, and consti- 

1 It is a serious defect of the two best histories of the American Constitution 
by George Ticknor Cnitis (New York, Harper & Bro., 1854 and 1858, 2 vols.), 
and by George Bancroft (New York, D. Appleton & Co., third ed. , 1883, 2 
vols.), that they do not embrace a history of the amendments, which for our 
purpose is the most important. 
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tutes a bill of rights. It prevents not only the establishment 
•of a particular church, as the exclusive state-religion, but it 
expressly guarantees at the same time to all the churches 
the full liberty of religion in its public exercise, and forbids 
Congress ever to abridge this liberty. Religious liberty is 
regarded as one of the fundamental and inalienable rights of 
■an American citizen, and is associated with the liberty of 
-speech and of the press, the right of peaceable assembly and 
of petition. 

A large number of the most valuable provisions of the 
Magna Charta, which the clergy, the barons, and freemen 
of England wrung from the despotism of King John in 1215, 
and of the Bill of Rights, which was enacted against the 
despotism of the Stuarts in 1688, consist of the solemn 
recognitions of limitations upon the power of the Crown 
and the power of Parliament, such as the writ of habeas 
corpus, the right of trial by jury, the protection of life, 
liberty, and property from arbitrary spoliation, the right of 
petition, the right to bear arms, freedom of commerce. 
Several of these provisions are literally inserted among the 
amendments to our Constitution. But it was left for 
America to abolish forever the tyranny of a state-religion, 
and to secure the most sacred of all rights and liberties to 
all her citizens — the liberty of religion and the free exercise 
thereof. 

The United States furnishes the first example in history 
of a government deliberately depriving itself of all legislative 
control over religion, which was justly regarded by all older 
governments as the chief support of public morality, order, 
peace, and prosperity. But it was an act of wisdom and jus- 
tice rather than self-denial. Congress was shut up to this 
course by the previous histoiy of the American colonies and 
the actual condition of things at the time of the formation 
of the national government. The Constitution did not 
create a nation, nor its religion and institutions. It found 
them already existing, and was framed for the purpose of 
protecting them under a republican form of government, in 
■a rule of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
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Nearly all the branches of the Christian Church were then 
represented in America. New England was settled by Con- 
gregationalists ; Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, by 
Episcopalians ; New York, by Dutch Reformed, followed by 
Episcopalians; Rhode Island, by Baptists; Pennsylvania,, 
by Quakers ; Maryland, by Roman Catholics ; while Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Lutherans, German Reformed, French 
Huguenots, Moravians, Mennonites, etc., were scattered 
through several colonies. In some States there was an es- 
tablished church ; in others the mixed system of toleration 
prevailed. The Baptists and Quakers, who were victims of 
persecution and nurslings of adversity, professed full religious- 
freedom as an article of their creed. All colonies, with the 
effectual aid of the churches and clergy, had taken part in 
the achievement of national independence, and had an equal 
claim to the protection of their rights and institutions by 
the national government. 

The framers of the Constitution, therefore, had no right 
and no intention to interfere with the religion of the citizens 
of any State, or to discriminate between denominations; 
their only just and wise course was to leave the subject of 
religion with the several States, to put all churches on an 
equal footing before the national law, and to secure to them 
equal protection. Liberty of all is the best guarantee of the 
liberty of each. 

North America was predestined from the very beginning 
for the largest religious and civil freedom, however imperfect- 
ly it was understood by the first settlers. It offered a hos- 
pitable home to emigrants of all nations and creeds. The 
great statesmen of the Philadelphia Convention recognized 
this providential destiny, and adapted the Constitution to it. 
They could not do otherwise. To assume the control of re- 
ligion in any shape, except by way of protection, would have 
been an act of usurpation, and been stoutly resisted by all the* 
States. 

Thus Congress was led by Providence to establish a new* 
system, which differed from that of Europe and the Colonies* 
and set an example to the several States for imitation. 
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THE ACTION OF THE STATE CONVENTIONS AND THE 
ORIGIN OF THE FIRST AMENDMENT, 

The conventions of the several States, which were held in 
1787 and 1788 for the ratification of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, reflect the conflicting sentiments then entertained on 
the question of religious tests. At present nobody doubts 
the wisdom of that clause in the Constitution which removes 
such tests. “No provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States are more familiar to us/’ says a learned 
American historian/ “and more clearly express the uni- 
versal sentiment of the American people, or are in more 
perfect harmony with the historic consciousness of the 
nation, than those which forbid the national government to 
establish any form of religion or to prescribe any religious 
test as a qualification for office held under its authority. 
Almost every other general principle of government em- 
bodied in that instrument has been discussed and argued 
about, and its application in particular cases resisted and 
questioned, until the intention of those who framed it seems 
lost in the Serbonian bog of controversy ; yet no one has 
ever denied the rightfulness of the principle of religious lib- 
erty laid down in the Constitution.” 

But before the adoption of that instrument there was a 
wide difference of opinion on this, as well as on other articles. 
The exclusion of religious tests from qualification for public 
office under the general government was opposed in those 
States which required such tests, under the apprehension 
that without them the federal government might pass into 
the hands of Roman Catholics, Jews, and infidels. Even the 
Pope of Rome, said a delegate from North Carolina, might 
become President of the United States! On the other 
hand, several States, while adopting the Constitution, pro- 
posed amendments guaranteeing religious freedom and other 
fundamental rights. 

The opposition to the abolition of religious tests was 
strongest in Massachusetts, where Congregationalism was 

1 Dr. Charles StilM, “ Religions Tests in Provincial Pennsylvania.” A 
paper read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, November 9, 1SS5. 
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the established church. Major Lusk, a delegate to the 
convention of that State, “ shuddered at the idea that 
Romanists and pagans might be introduced into office, and 
that Popery and the Inquisition may be established in 
America. 1 ” But the Rev. Mr. Backus, in answer to this ob- 
jection, remarked : “ Nothing is more evident, both in reason 
and the Holy Scriptures, than that religion is ever a matter 
between God and individuals; and, therefore, no man or 
men can impose any religious test without invading the es- 
sential prerogatives of our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . Im- 
posing of religious tests has been the greatest engine of 
tyranny in the world. . . . Some serious minds discover 
a concern lest if all religious tests should be excluded the 
Congress would hereafter establish Popery or some other 
tyrannical way of worship. But it is most certain that no 
such way of worship can be established without any religious 
tests.” 9 The same clergyman spoke strongly against slavery, 
which “ grows more and more odious in the world,” and ex- 
pressed the hope that, though it was not struck with ap- 
oplexy by the proposed Constitution, it would die with con- 
sumption by the prohibition of the importation of slaves 
after a certain date (1808). The Rev. Mr. Shute was equally 
pronounced in his defence of the clause. “To establish a 
religious test,” * he said,“ as a qualification for offices would 
be attended with injurious consequences to some individuals, 
and with no advantage to the whole. . . , Unprincipled 
and dishonest men will not hesitate to subscribe to any thing. 

. . . Honest men alone, however well qualified to serve 
the public, would be excluded by the test, and their country 
be deprived of the benefit of their abilities. In this great 
and extensive empire there is, and will be, a great va- 
riety of sentiments in religion among its inhabitants. . . . 
Whatever answer bigotry may suggest, the dictates of can- 
dor and equity will be : no religious tests. ... I believe 
that there are worthy characters among men of every denom- 
ination — among Quakers, Baptists, the Church of England. 

1 Elliot's “ Debates,** vol. II. 148. * Ibid II. 148 sq m 

*Ibid. t II. 118 sq. 
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the Papists, and even among those who have no other guide in 
the way of virtue and heaven than the dictates of natural re- 
ligion. . . . The Apostle Peter tells us that God is no 
respecter of persons, but, in every nation, he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness is acceptable to him. And I 
know of no reason why men of such a character, in a com- 
munity of whatever denomination in religion, coeteris paribus , 
with other suitable qualifications, should not be acceptable 
to the people, and why they may not be employed by them 
with safety and advantage in the important offices of gov- 
ernment.” The Rev* Mr. Payson spoke in the same strain, 
and insisted that “ human tribunals for the consciences of 
men are impious encroachments upon the prerogatives of 
God.” 1 It is very evident that these Congregational min- 
isters of the gospel represented the true American spirit in 
the convention, rather than Major Lusk and Colonel Jones, 
who favored religious tests. The Convention of Massa- 
chusetts ratified the Constitution, February 7, 1788, by 
a majority of 19 (187 to 168), with proposition of 9 
alternatives and provisions which, however, do not in- 
clude religious liberty, unless it be implied in the first 
proposition : “ That it be explicitly understood that all 
powers not expressly delegated by the aforesaid Con- 
stitution are reserved to the several States to be by them 
-exercised.” 

In the Convention of North Carolina, held July, 1788, the 
same fear was expressed, that, without some religious tests, 
Jews, infidels, and Papists might get into offices of trust, 
but Mr. Iredell said, that “ under the color of religious tests 
the utmost cruelties have been exercised,” and that America 
has set an example “ of moderation and general religious 
liberty. Happily no sect here is superior to another. As 
long as this is the case, we shall be free from those persecutions 
with which other countries have been tom.” Among the 
twenty amendments proposed by North Carolina as a “ de- 
claration of rights,” and put on record, the last is this, which 
literally agrees with one proposed by Virginia : 

1 ii. 120. 
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*' That religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the manner of 
discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not by force or 
violence, and, therefore, all men have an equal, natural, and unalienable right 
to the free exercise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience ; and 
that no particular religious sect or society ought to be favored or established by 
law in preference to others.” 1 

North Carolina did not ratify the Constitution till No- 
vember 21, 1789. 

In Virginia the exclusion of religious tests was regarded by 
the advanced liberal party as quite insufficient, and a more 
explicit guarantee against the establishment of a religion 
was demanded. In that State the Church of England had 
been disestablished, and full liberty secured to all forms of 
belief, by an act of October, 1785, two years before the 
framing of the Federal Constitution.* 

This act was brought about by the combined influence 
of the dissenters (Presbyterians, Baptists, Quakers, etc.), 
who formed at that time two thirds of the population, and 
the political school of Jefferson, who was of Episcopalian 
descent, but had early imbibed the Voltaireian philosophy of 
toleration, and during his residence in Paris (1784-1789) had 
intimately associated with the leaders of French infidelity. 
He composed the Declaration of Independence (1776), but 
had nothing to do with the framing of the Federal Consti- 
tution (being then absent in France). He was opposed to 
centralization, both as Secretary of State, in Washington’s 
first cabinet, and, with more moderation, as President. He 
founded the Anti-Federalist party and the State Rights the- 
ory, which afterwards logically developed into the Nullifica- 

1 Elliot, voL iv. 242, 244. Comp. p. 192, and iii. 659. 

*That act, after fully setting forth strong arguments against state-churchism 
and intolerance, declares: Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly > 
that no man shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, 
place, or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or 
burthened in his bddy or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on account of his 
religious opinions or belief ; but that all men shall be free to profess, and by 
argument to maintain, their opinions in matters of religion, and that the same 
shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.” “ Collec- 
tion of the Laws of Virginia by W. W. Hening,” vol. xii. p. 84 (Richmond, 
1823). Ten years before, in 1776, the oppressive acts against dissenters had 
been repealed. 
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tion theory of Calhoun, and the Secession theory of Jeffer- 
son Davis, but he differed from his southern successors by 
his decided opposition to the institution of slavery. He was 
no member of the Convention of Richmond in 1788, but his 
influence was thrown against the adoption of the Consti- 
tution without “ a declaration of rights which shall stipulate 
freedom of religion, freedom of the press, freedom of com- 
merce against monopolies, trial by juries in all cases, no 
suspensions of the habeas corpus, no standing armies.” 1 * * * * * * * 9 
Patrick Henry, also, who was a member of that Convention, 
violently opposed the adoption of the Constitution without 
a bill of rights.* On the guarantee for freedom of religion, 
all parties of Virginia were agreed, except that some of the 
leading men, including Washington and Patrick Henry, 
favored the taxing of the people for the support of some 
church of their preference. The Convention, therefore, re- 
commended to Congress, among other amendments, the 
following : 

1 See his letter to A. Donald, dated Paris, Febr. 7, 1788, in “ The Writings 
of Th. Jefferson ” (N. York, 1853), vol. ii. 355. In a letter to the Danbury 

Baptist Association, Jan. 1, 1S02, he expressed his great satisfaction with the 

First Amendment. “ Believing with you,” he says, “that religion is a matter 
which lies solely between man and his God, that he owes account to none 

other for his faith or his worship, that the legislative powers of government 
reach actions only, and not opinions, I contemplate with sovereign reverence 

that act of the whole American people, which declared that their legislature 
should * make no law, respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof,’ thus budding a wall of separation between church and 
state.” Vol. viii. 113. His gives his views on religious freedom in his “ Notes 
on the State of Virginia,” 1787, Ch. 17. Comp. Randall’s “ Life of Thomas 
Jefferson,” vol. iii. 553-558. Jefferson was a Unitarian, hut he generally at- 
tended the Episcopal church, carried his prayer-book, and joined in the re- 
sponses. He contributed liberally to churches, Bible societies, and other reli- 
gious objects. See Randall, iii. 555. He concludes his first inaugural, March 
4, 1801, with the prayer : “ May that infinite Power which rules the destinies 
of the universe, lead our councils to what is best, and give them a favorable 

issue for our peace and prosperity.” And in the course of his address he 
alludes to our “benign religion ” and the “ overruling Providence,” as the best 

security of our happiness and prosperity. This is very vague, indeed, but there 

are few Christian rulers of modem Europe who go even so far in their official 
.utterances. 

9 See his speeches in Elliot, iii. 593 sqq. 
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14 That religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the manner of 
discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not by force or 
violence ; and therefore all men have an equal, natural, and unalienable right 
to the free exercise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience, and that 
no particular religious sect or society ought to be favored or established by law 
in preference to others.” 1 

This amendment is substantially a repetition of article 
16th in the “ Declaration of Rights/’ which was prepared 
by Thomas Jefferson, and unanimously adopted by the 
Legislature of Virginia, June 12, 1776 (several weeks before 
the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1 776), and reads 
as follows : 

“ That religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the manner 
of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not by force or 
violence, and therefore all men are equally entitled to the free exercise of 
religion, according to the dictates of conscience ; and that it is the mutual duty 
of all to practice Christian forbearance, love, and charity, towards each other.” - 

New Hampshire proposed twelve alterations, the eleventh 
of which is : 

44 Congress shall make no laws touching religion, or to infringe the rights of 
conscience.” 3 

The Convention of New York, held in Poughkeepsie, 
June 17-July 26, 1788, adopted the Constitution after 
excited debates, in which Governor Clinton, Alexander 
Hamilton, Robert R. Livingston, John Jay, Melancthon 
Smith, and Mr. Lansing took prominent part, with a major- 
ity of only three (30 to 27), and with sundry recommenda- 
tions and principles, among which is this : 

44 That the people have an equal, natural, and unalienable right freely and 
peaceably to exercise their religion according to the dictates of conscience ; 
and that no religious sect or society ought to be favored or established by law 
in preference to others.” 4 

The State of New York had virtually disestablished the 
Episcopal Church in 1777, one year after the Declaration of 
Independence, by repealing, in its constitution, all statutes 
and acts of the colony which “ might be construed to estab- 

1 Elliot, iii. 659. 

* Hening’s ” Collection of the Laws of Virginia,” vol. ix. p. in. The 
words 44 are equally entitled,” were changed into 41 have an equals natural, and 
una&enable right, 9 * and the same phraseology was used by the North Carolina, 
New York, and Rhode Island Conventions. I am unable to trace its precise 
origin- • Elliot, i. 326. 4 Elliot, i. 328. 
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lish or maintain any particular denomination of Christians 
and their ministers ” ; and it ordained that “ the free exer- 
cise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, 
without discrimination or preference, shall forever hereafter 
be allowed within this State to all mankind.” 1 

Pennsylvania ratified the Constitution December 12, 1787, 
by a majority of fifteen, but the dissenting minority, failing 
to secure a new national convention, issued an address to 
their constituents, called “ Reasons of Dissent,” etc., in which 
fourteen amendments were proposed, the first being a guar- 
antee of -religious freedom in these words: 

“ The right of conscience shall be held inviolable, and neither the legislative, 
executive, nor judicial powers of the United States shall have authority to alter, 
abrogate, or infringe any part of the constitutions of the several States, which 
provide for the preservation of liberty in matters of religion.” 5 

Rhode Island was the last to ratify the Constitution, May 
29, 1790, and then only with a prefatory declaration of 
eighteen principles, the fourth of which is in almost verbal 
agreement with the declaration of Virginia as follows : 

“ That religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the manner 
of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, and not by 
force and violence ; and therefore all men have a natural, equal, and unaliena- 
ble right to the exercise of religion according to the dictates of conscience ; and 
that no particular religious sect or society ought to be favored or established, 
by law, in preference to others.” * 

To the ratification were added seventeen amendments as 
recommendations, but religious liberty is not included. 

The First Congress of the United States met under the 
Constitution March 4, 1789. In the session of June 8th, the 
House of Representatives, on motion of James Madison, of 
Virginia, took into consideration the amendments to the 
Constitution desired by several States, and resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole. After much useless debate, 
Mr. Madison moved the appointment of a select committee 
to report proper amendments, and supported it by a long 

1 See Murray Hoffman, “ Ecdesiast. Law of the State of New York.” N. Y. 
1868, p. 40. 

* “ The Reasons of Dissent” were published, Philadelphia, Dec. 12, 1787, 
and reprinted in Carey’s “ American Museum,” vol. ii. No. V. pp. 53^-553- 

'Elliot, i. 334- 
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and strong speech, urging as a reason chiefly the duty of 
•Congress to remove all apprehensions of an intention to 
deprive the people “ of the liberty for which they valiantly 
sought and honorably bled.” “ I believe,” he said, “ that 
the great mass of the people who opposed the Constitution 
disliked it because it did not contain effectual provisions 
against encroachments on particular rights, and those safe- 
guards which they have been long accustomed to have inter- 
posed between them and the magistrate who exercises the 
sovereign power ; nor ought we to consider them safe, while 
a great number of our fellow-citizens think these securities 
necessary.” He then proposed nine amendments, and among 
these the following, which bears directly on our subject : 

" Fourthly, That in article I., section 9, between clauses 3 and 4, be inserted 
these clauses, to wit : The civil rights of none shall be abridged on account of 
religious belief or worship, nor shall any national religion be established, nor 
shall the full and equal rights of conscience be in any manner, or on any pre- 
text, infringed.” 

Under the same head Madison mentioned the guarantees 
of the freedom of 'Speech and the press, and the right to 
petition, which are included in the First Amendment as it 
now stands. 

Much opposition was made to such amendments, chiefly on 
the ground that they were unnecessary in a free republic. In 
the session of July 21st a select committee of representatives 
•of the eleven States which had adopted the Constitution, 
consisting of Messrs. Vining, Madison, Baldwin, Sherman, 
Burke, Gillman Cymer, Benson, Goodhue, Boudinot, and 
Gale, was appointed “ to take the subject of amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States generally into their 
consideration, and to report thereupon to the House.” 

The report was discussed and amended. On August 24, 
1789, the House adopted a series of amendments and ordered 
the clerk to send them to the Senate, which agreed to some, 
and objected to others. The two Houses came to an agree- 
ment on the 25th of September, 1789. 1 

1 The authority for these statements on the proceedings of the First Congress 
bearing on our subject, see in the “ Annals of Congress ” (ed. by Jos. Gales), 
^Washington, 1834, vol. i. pp. 440 sqq. ; 44S sqq. ; 685-692 ; 699 ; 730 sqq. ; 
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Congress accordingly sent twelve amendments to the 
Legislatures of the several States for ratification, three fourths 
being necessay for the purpose. 1 The first two, relating to 
the number of representatives (Art. I.), and to compensa- 
tion for services of the senators and representatives (Art. 
II.), were rejected by some, the other ten were duly ratified 
by all the Legislatures except those of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Georgia, which made no returns, and by silence 
gave consent. * 

796 sqq. 758. On page 951 the “Annals” report: “A message from the 
Senate informed the House that the Senate agree to the amendment pro- 
posed by this House to their amendments to the several articles of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States.” In the same session of September 
25th, Mr. Boudinot moved a resolution to request the President to recommend 
“a day of public thanksgiving and prayer for the many signal favors of Al- 
mighty God, especially by affording the people an opportunity peaceably to 
establish a constitution of government for their safety and happiness.” The 
resolution was objected to by Tucker, but supported by Sherman, and adopted. 

1 Elliot’s “Debates,” i. 338 and 339. The preamble states : 

'* The conventions of a number of States having, at the time of their adopt- 
ing the Constitution, expressed a desire, in order to prevent misconstruction or 
abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and restrictive clauses should be 
added ; and as extending the ground of public confidence in the government 
will best insure the beneficent ends of its institution ; — 

41 Resolved^ by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America , in Congress assembled , two thirds of both Houses concurring, that 
the following articles be proposed to the legislatures of the several States, as 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, all or any of which arti- 
cles, when ratified by three fourths of the said legislatures, to be valid, to all 
intents and purposes, as part of said Constitution, namely, — ” 

Then follow the twelve articles. The document is signed by Frederick 
Augustus Muhlenberg, Speaker of the House of Representatives, and by 
John Adams, Vice-President of the United States and President of the Senate. 

* In the “ Annals of Congress,” ii. 2033, are recorded the ratifications of New 
Hampshire (Jan. 25, 1790, all except Art. II.) ; New York (Feb. 24, 1790, ex- 
cept Arts. I. and II.) ; Pennsylvania (March 11, 1790, except Arts. I. and 
II.) ; Delaware, Jan. 28, 1790, all but Art. I.) ; Maryland, Dec. 29, 1789, all ; 
South Carolina (Jan. 19, 1790, all); North Carolina (Dec. 22, 1789, all) ; 
Rhode Island (June, 1790, except Art. II.); New Jersey (Nov. 20, all 
but Art. II.). In the Annals of the Second Congress, Oct. 24, 1791 to Mar. 
2, 1793 (Washington, 1849), pp. 54 and 75, is reported the ratification of Vir- 
ginia (Dec. 1791, except Art. I.), and of Vermont (Nov. 3, 1791, all). 
There is no record on the journals of Congress that the legislatures of Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, and Georgia ratified the amendments. They were de- 
clared in force by the Proclamation of Washington December 15, 1791. 
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Thus the first ten of the amendments became part and 
parcel of the Constitution in 1791. The first of them (which 
was originally the third) is the guarantee of religious 
liberty. 

From these facts it appears that the credit of the First 
Amendment is due to the First Congress, which proposed it, 
and to the conventions of the States of New York, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and 
the minority of Pennsylvania, all of which suggested it, 
directly or indirectly, in substantially the same language. 

As to individuals, James Madison, of Virginia, who be- 
came the fourth President of the United States, has the 
honor of being the chief advocate of this amendment in Con- 
gress. It was his conviction that religion was the gainer by 
its separation from politics. We have an interesting testi- 
mony to this effect from his pen in a letter to Edward 
Livingston, dated Montpellier, July 10, 1822. “ It was the 
belief of all sects at one time,” he says, “ that the establish- 
ment of religion by law was right and necessary ; that the 
true religion ought to be established in exclusion of every 
other ; and that the only question to be decided was, which 
was the true religion. The example of Holland proved that 
a toleration of sects dissenting from the established sect was 
safe, and even useful. The example of the colonies, now 
States, which rejected religious establishments altogether, 
proved that all sects might be safely and advantageously 
put on a footing of equal and entire freedom. . . . It is 
impossible to deny that in Virginia religion prevails with 
more zeal and a more exemplary priesthood than it ever did 
when established and patronized by public authority. We 
are teaching the world the great truth that governments 
do better without kings and nobles than with them. The 
merit will be doubled by the other lesson: that religion 
flourishes in greater purity without than with the aid of 
government.” ’ 

1 “ Letters and Other Writings of James Madison, Fourth President of the 
United States,” in 4 vols., published by order of Congress, Philadelphia, 1867, 
toL iii. 27$, 276. 
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LIMITATION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY— DECISION OF THE 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT ON MORMON POLYG- 
AMY. 

The Constitution does not define “religion/* nor limit 
“ the free exercise thereof.** But “ religion ** must, at all 
events, include all branches of the Christian Church which 
then existed in the various States, with their creeds, forms of 
government, worship, and discipline. They are all excluded 
from becoming a state-religion, but all can practise and 
enjoy “ free exercise/’ This is much more than freedom of 
religious opinions ; for this exists everywhere, even under 
the most despotic governments, and is beyond the reach of 
law, which deals only with overt actions. Freedom of exer- 
cise includes public worship, acts of discipline, and every 
legitimate manifestation of religion. 

The spirit and disposition of our government allow the 
widest latitude to this free exercise that is at all consistent 
with public safety. Hence even irreligion and infidelity 
have free play and scatter their poison wide and far byword 
and pen. The prevailing sentiment is, that error may safely 
be tolerated where truth is free to combat it. Truth is 
mighty and must prevail in the end. Its triumph is all the 
more sure and lasting if it is brought about by its own 
merits, unaided by material force. 

But there must be some boundary to religious, as to all 
other liberty, when it assumes an organized shape or mani- 
fests itself in public acts. Liberty is not lawlessness and 
licentiousness. No man has the liberty to do wrong, or to 
injure his neighbor, or to endanger the public peace and 
welfare. Liberty, in the nature of the case, is limited by 
the supreme law of self-preservation, which inheres in a 
commonwealth as well as in an individual; and by the 
golden rule of loving our neighbor as ourselves. My neigh- 
bor’s liberty is as sacred as mine, and I dare not encroach 
upon it. Religious liberty may be abused as well as the 
liberty of speech and of the press, or any other liberty ; and 
all abuses are punishable by law if they violate the rights of 
others. A religion which injures public morals and enjoins 
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criminal practices is a public nuisance, and must be treated 
as such. 

So far religious liberty in America has moved within the 
bounds of Christian civilization and public morality, and it 
is not likely to transgress those bounds. 

The first and so far the only case in which the government 
was forced to define the limits of religious liberty was the 
case of Mormon polygamy in Utah, which is sanctioned by 
the Mormon religion, but which is utterly opposed to West- 
ern, as distinct from Oriental, civilization. The Congress of 
the United States prohibited polygamy by law (1862). 1 
The Supreme Court sustained the prohibition as constitu- 
tional and valid, and within the legislative power of Con- 
gress which has exclusive control over the Territories. In 
the decision, delivered October, 1878, Chief-Justice Morri- 
son R. Waite thus defines the bounds of the religious lib- 
erty guaranteed by the Constitution : 1 

“ Laws are made for the government of actions, and while 
they cannot interfere with mere religious belief and opinions, 
they may with practices. Suppose one believed that human 
sacrifices were a necessary part of religious worship, would 

1 Section 5352 of the Revised Statutes : “ Every person having a husband or 
wife living, who marries another, whether married or single, in a Territory or 
other place over which the United States have exclusive jurisdiction, is guilty 
of bigamy, and shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500, and by im- 
prisonment for a term of not more than five years.” 

* Reynolds vs. the United States , vol. 98, U. S. Supreme Court Reports, p. 
166 sqq. The plaintiff, George Reynolds, was charged with bigamy, and 
“ proved that at the time of his alleged second marriage he was a member of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, commonly called the Mormon 
Church, and a believer in its doctrines ; that it was an accepted doctrine of 
that church, that it was the duty of male members of said church, circumstances 
permitting, to practise polygamy ; . . . that this duty was enjoined by 
different books which the members of said church believed to be of divine 
origin, and among others the Holy Bible, and also that the members of the 
church believed that the practice of polygamy was directly enjoined upon the 
male members thereof by the Almighty God, in a revelation to Joseph Smith, 
the founder and prophet of said church ; that the failing or refusing to practise 
polygamy by such male members of said church, when circumstances would 
admit, would be punished, and that the penalty for such failure and refusal 
would be damnation in the life to come.” (?. 161.) 
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it be seriously contended that the civil government under 
which he lived could not interfere to prevent a sacrifice ? Or 
if a wife religiously believed it was her duty to burn herself 
upon the funeral pile of her dead husband, would it be be- 
yond the power of the civil government to prevent her 
carrying her belief into practice ? 

“So here, as a law of the organization of society under the 
exclusive dominion of the United States, it is provided that 
plural marriages shall not be allowed. Can a man exercise 
his practices to the contrary because of his religious belief ? 
To permit this would be to make the professed doctrines 
of religious belief superior to the law of the land, and in 
effect to permit every citizen to become a law unto himself. 
Government could exist only in name under such circum- 
stances.” 

This decision is of the greatest importance. It would 
strictly exclude from toleration also the public exercise of 
Mohammedanism which sanctions polygamy, and of such 
heathen religions as sanction human sacrifices. 

The popular hostility to the Chinese in California, and the 
congressional restriction of Chinese immigration, are partly 
due to American intolerance of the heathen customs and 
practices of that remarkable people, who, by their industry 
and skill, have largely contributed to the development of the 
material wealth of the Pacific States, and deserve a better 
treatment than they have received. 

How far the United States government may go hereafter 
in the limitations of religious liberty depends upon the 
course of public opinion, which frames and interprets the 
laws in a free country. 

The constitutions of the individual States, which guarantee 
religious liberty, generally guard it against abuse, and ex- 
pressly declare that u the liberty of conscience hereby 
secured shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of licen- 
tiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the peace 
and safety of the State.” 1 


1 So the constitutions of New York, Illinois, California, and other States. 
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THE CHARGE OF POLITICAL ATHEISM. 

The colonial charters, the Declaration of Independence, 
and most of the State constitutions recognize, more or less 
explicitly, the great truth of an all-ruling Providence in the 
origin and history of nations. But the Constitution of the 
United States omits the mention even of the name of God. 1 

This was a sin of omission, if sin at all, but not of com- 
mission, or intentional slight. Washington, in his reply to 
a Christian address from Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire after his inauguration, ascribes the absence of any 
regulation respecting religion to the consideration of the 
framers that “ this important object is more properly com- 
mitted to the guidance of the ministers of the gospel.”* 

The omission or inadvertency has given rise to the charge 
of political atheism against the Constitution. 

During the civil war, when the religious sensibilities of the 
nation were excited in their inmost depths, and the fate of 
the Union was trembling in the balance, a “ National Asso- 
ciation to secure certain religious amendments to the Constitu- 
tion” was formed under the presidency of Justice William 
Strong, of the United States Supreme Court, for the pur- 
pose of carrying through Congress such an alteration in the 
preamble as would recognize the national faith in God and 
in Christ. The amendment is as follows, the proposed in- 
sertions being included in brackets : 

“ We, the people of the United States [humbly acknowledging Almighty 
God as the source of all authority and power in civil government, the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Ruler of all nations, and his revealed will as the supreme 
law of the land, in order to constitute a Christian government, and] in order 

1 So did also the Articles of Confederation of July 24, 1778, except in the 
words of the Ratification : “ Whereas it has pleased the Great Governor of the 
world,” etc. 

* B. F. Morris, 44 Christian Life and Character of the Civil Institutions of 
the United States” (Philadelphia, 1864), p. 248, reports a mythical story of 
Alexander Hamilton, that after the adjournment of the Convention he was 
asked the reason of the omission by Rev. Dr. Miller, of Princeton, and re- 
plied : 14 1 declare we forgot it.” But Dr. Miller was not called to Princeton 
till 1813, nine years after Hamilton’s death. Morris gives no authority for his 
statement, and introduces it simply by a vague 44 it is said.” 
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to form a more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure tie (in- 
alienable rights and] blessings of [life], liberty, [and the pursuit of happiness] 
to ourselves and our posterity [and all the inhabitants of the land], do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of America.” 1 

These additions in the preamble, or enacting clause, to be 
operative, would require a special provision in the Constitu- 
tion itself, giving Congress the power, by appropriate legisla- 
tion, to gain the proposed end of establishing “a Christian 
government,” and to forbid, under penalties, the public ex- 
ercise of non-Christian religions. This, again, would require 
an alteration or express limitation of the First Amendment 
to the various forms of Christianity. There is no prospect 
that such an amendment can ever command a majority in 
Congress and the Legislatures of the States. The best chance 
was passed when the amendments suggested by the war and 
the emancipation of the slaves were enacted. The Consti- 
tution of the Confederate States, framed at Montgomery, 
Alabama, during the civil war (March 1 1, 1861), actually did 
insert Almighty God in the preamble, but that constitution 
died with the Confederacy in 1865. The name of God did 
not make it more pious or justifiable.* 

Our chief objection to such an amendment, besides its 
impracticability, is that it rests on a false assumption, and 
casts an unjust reflection upon the original document, as if 
it were hostile to religion. But it is neither hostile nor 

1 See “ Proceedings of the National Convention to secure the Religions 
Amendment to the Constitution of the U. S. held at Cincinnati, Jan. 31 and 
Feb. 1, 1872.” Philadelphia, 1872. Another national convention was held in 
New York, February 1873. Compare, also, the previous and subsequent pub- 
lications of that Association, and their semi-monthly journal, “ The Christian 
Statesman,” Philadelphia. 

9 The Confederate Constitution follows the Federal Constitution very closely, 
but provides for the theory of State Rights and for the protection of the institu- 
tion of slavery, which caused the civil war. The preamble reads as follows 
(with the characteristic words in italics) : “ We, the people of the Confederate 
[instead of United] States, each State acting in its sovereign and independent 
character , in order to form a permanent federal government [instead of a more 
perfect union], establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity — invoking the favor and 
guidance of Almighty God — ordain and establish this Constitution of the Cm- 
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friendly to any religion ; it is simply silent on the subject, as 
lying beyond the jurisdiction of the general government. 
The absence of the names of God and Christ, in a purely 
political and legal document, no more proves denial or 
irreverence than the absence of those names in a mathemati- 
cal treatise, or the statutes of a bank or railroad corporation. 
The title “ Holiness” does not make the Pope of Rome any 
holier than he is, and it makes the contradiction only more 
glaring in such characters as Alexander VI. The book of 
Esther and the Song of Solomon are undoubtedly produc- 
tions of devout worshippers of Jehovah; and yet the name of 
God does not occur once in them. 

We may go further and say that the Constitution not only 
contains nothing which is irreligious or unchristian, but is 
Christian in substance, though not in form. It is per- 
vaded by the spirit of justice and humanity, which are 
Christian. The First Amendment could not have origi- 
nated in any pagan or Mohammedan country, but presup- 
poses Christian civilization and culture. Christianity alone 
has taught men to respect the sacredness of the human 
personality as made in the image of God and redeemed by 
Christ, and to protect its rights and privileges, including the 
freedom of worship, against the encroachments of the tem- 
poral power and the absolutism of the state. 

The Constitution, moreover, in recognizing and requiring 
an official oath from the President and all legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial officers, both of the United States and of 
the several States, recognizes the Supreme Being, to whom, 
the oath is a solemn appeal. In exempting Sunday from 
the working days of the President for signing a bill of Con- 
gress, the Constitution honors the claims of the weekly day 
of rest and the habits of a Sunday-keeping nation ; and in 

federate [for United] States of America. ** Jefferson Davis, in discussing the 
alleged improvements of the Confederate Constitution, does not deem this 
religious clause worth mentioning. See his “ The Rise and Fall of the Con- 
federate Government ” (New York, Appleton & Co., 1881), vol. i. p. 259. In 
appendix K. (pp. 648 sqq.) t he gives the text of both Constitutions in parallel 
columns. The Confederate Constitution retains the third clause of Art VI. and. 
transfers the First Amendment to section 9 of Article I, 
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the subscription, by the words “ in the year of our Lord,” it 
assents to that chronology which implies that Jesus Christ 
is the turning-point of history and the beginning of a new 
order of society. 

And, finally, the framers of the Constitution were, without 
exception, believers in God and in future rewards and pun- 
ishments, from the presiding officer. General Washington, 
who was a communicant member of the Episcopal Church, 
down to the least orthodox, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who 
was affected by the spirit of English deism and French 
infidelity, but retained a certain reverence for the religion 
of his Puritan ancestors. All recognized the hand of Divine 
Providence in leading them safely through the war of inde- 
pendence. Dr. Franklin, in an eloquent and highly credita- 
ble speech, proposed the employment of a chaplain in the 
Convention, who should invoke the wisdom and blessing of 
God upon the responsible work of framing laws for a new 
nation. 1 

The history of the general government sustains our in- 
terpretation. The only example of an apparent hostility to 
Christianity is the treaty with Tripoli, November 4, 1796, in 
which it is said — perhaps unguardedly and unnecessarily — 
that the government of the United States is “not founded 
on the Christian religion,” and has no enmity against the re- 
ligion of a Mohammedan nation.* But this treaty was signed 

1 See Document III. It is noteworthy that President Cleveland incorporated 
this address of Franklin in his eulogy of the Constitution at the Centennial 
celebration in Philadelphia, Sept 17 , 1887. 

* “ As the government of the United States of America is not in any sense 
founded on the Christian religion ; as it has in itself no character of enmity 
against the laws, religion, or tranquillity of Muss el men ; and as the said States 
never have entered into any war or act of hostility against any Mahometan na- 
tion, it is declared by the parties, that no pretext arising from religious opin- 
ions sfraTl ever produce an interruption of the harmony existing between the 
two countries.” Article XI. of Treaty with Tripoli, signed and sealed at 
Tripoli Nov, 4, 1796, and at Algiers, Jan. 3, 1797, by Hassan Bashan (Dey 
of Algiers) and Joel Barlow (Consul-Gen. of the U. S.). See “ Treaties and 
Conventions conducted between the U. S. and other Powers,” Washington, 
1873, p. 838. I learn from Dr. Francis Wharton that the treaty was framed 
by an ex-Congregational clergyman. With this treaty should be compared 
the treaties with Turkey which protest the rights of American Missionaries. 
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by Washington, who could not mean thereby to slight the 
religion he himself professed. It simply means that the 
United States is founded, like all civil governments, in the 
law of nature, and not hostile to any religion. Man, as 
Aristotle says, is by nature a political animal. 1 Civil gov- 
ernment belongs to the kingdom of the Father, not of the 
Son. Paul recognized the Roman Empire under Nero as 
founded by God, and that empire persecuted the Christian 
religion for nearly three hundred years. The modern Ger- 
man Empire and the French Republic arose, like the United 
States, from purely secular motives, but are not on that 
account irreligious or anti-Christian. The Constitution 
( Verfassungsurkunde) of the German Empire proclaimed by 
the Emperor William, April 16, 1861, has in its seventy- 
eight articles not a single allusion to religion, except in the 
title of the Emperor von Gottes Gnaden , and might with much 
more justice be declared an atheistic document than the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

It is easy to make a plausible logical argument in favor of 
the proposition that the state cannot be neutral, that no-re- 
ligion is irreligion, and that non-Christian is anti-Christian. 
But facts disprove the logic. The world is full of happy and 
unhappy inconsistencies. Christ says, indeed, “ Who is not 
for me is against me,” but he says also, with the same right, 
14 Who is not against me is for me.” It is the latter, and not 
the former truth which applies to the American state, as is 
manifest from its history down to the present time. A mere 
verbal recognition of God and Christ might be construed as 
an empty patronizing formality. Having the substance, we 
may dispense with the shadow, which might cast suspicion 
upon the reality. 

See the instruction of Secretary Bayard to Straus. April 20, 1887. in which he 
says : “ It is with peculiar satisfaction that the department learns that, in 
part through the instrumentality of Mr. Pendleton King as chargd d'affaires, 
aa arrangement has been effected with the Turkish authorities by which the 
[American] missions are enabled to pursue, as heretofore, their meritorious, 
unselfish, and beneficent work among Turks in Turkey.” — Appendix to vol. iii. 
of •' Digest of International Law,” by Francis Wharton, LL.D., Washing- 
ton, ^1887, p. 864. 

1 (Xy$pao7co$ <pv6tt xoktrtxor (staatlich) £coov. “ Poiit.” Bk I. ch. 2. 
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Our Constitution, as all free government, is based upon 
popular sovereignty. This is a fact which no one can deny. 
But this fact by no means excludes the higher fact that all 
government and power on earth are of divine origin, depend- 
ent on God’s will and responsible to him (Rom. xiii., i). God 
can manifest his will through the voice of the people fully as 
well as through the election of princes or nobles, or through 
the accident of birth. In the ancient church even bishops 
(like Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustin) and popes (like Gregory 
the Great) were chosen by the people, and the vox populi 
was accepted as the vox Dei When these come in conflict, 
we must obey God rather than man (Acts iv., 29). All power, 
parental, civil, and ecclesiastical, is liable to abuse in the 
hands of sinful men, and if government commands us to act 
against conscience and right, disobedience, and, if necessary, 
revolution, becomes a necessity and a duty. 

THE INFIDEL PROGRAM. 

A direct opposition to the efforts of the “ National Asso- 
ciation to Secure a Religious Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States” is an attempt of the ‘'Liberal 
League” to expunge from it every trace of Christianity. 
The former aims to christianize the Constitution and to 
nationalize Christianity ; the latter aims to heathenize the 
Constitution and to denationalize Christianity. 

The program of the " Liberal League,” as published by 
Francis E. Abbot, in their organ, The Index , January 4, 
1873, an d separately, is as follows: 

“ The Demands op Liberalism. 

“ 1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical property shall no 
longer be exempted from just taxation. 

“ 2 . We demand that the employment of chaplains in Congress, in State 
Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in prisons, asylums, and all other 
institutions supported by public money, shall be discontinued. 

“ 3. We demand that all public appropriations for sectarian, educational, and 
charitable institutions shall cease. 

“ 4. We demand that all religious services now sustained by the government 
shall be abolished ; and especially that the use of the Bible in the public 
schools, whether ostensibly as a text-book, or avowedly as a book of religions 
worship, shall be prohibited. 
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*' 5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of the United States 
or by the Governors of the various States, of all religious festivals and feasts 
shall wholly cease. 

4t 6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts, and in all other depart- 
ments of the government, shall be abolished, and that simple affirmation 
under pains and penalties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

*' 7. We demand that all laws, directly or indirectly, enforcing the observance 
of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be repealed. 

•*8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of ‘Christian* 
morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws shall be conformed to the 
requirements of natural morality, equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

“9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the United States and 
of the several States, but also in the practical administration of the same, no 
privilege or advantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other special 
religion ; that our entire political system shall be founded and administered on 
a purely secular basis ; and that whatever changes shall prove necessary to this 
end shall be consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made 

“liberals! I pledge to you my undivided sympathies and most vigorous 
co-operation, both in The Index and out of it, in this work of local and 
national organization. Let us begin at once to lay the foundations of a great 
national party of freedom, which shall demand the entire secularization of our 
municipal, State, and national government. 

“ Let us boldly and with high purpose meet the duty of the hour. Rouse, 
then, to the great work of freeing America from the usurpations of the 
Church ! Make this continent from ocean to ocean sacred to human liberty ! 
Prove that you are worthy descendants of those whose wisdom and patriotism 
gave us a Constitution untainted with superstitution ! Shake off your slumbers, 
and break the chains to which you have too long tamely submitted.*’ 

There are some good religious people who from entirely 
different motives and aims sympathize with a part of this 
program, under the mistaken notion that the separation 
of church and state must be absolute, and requires, as its 
logical result, the exclusion of the Bible and all religious 
teaching from the public schools. But an absolute separa- 
tion Is an impossibility, as we have seen already and shall 
show hereafter. 

The state cannot be divorced from morals, and morals 
cannot be divorced from religion. The state is more in 
need of the moral support of the church than the church is 
in need of the protection of the state. What will become 
of a state, or a school, which is indifferent to the fundamen- 
tal virtues of honesty, integrity, justice, temperance? And 
how can these, or any other virtues, be more effectually 
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maintained and promoted than by the solemn sanctions of 
religion which binds man to God ? We will not speak of the 
graces of humility, chastity, and charity, which were and are 
unknown before and outside of revelation. The second table 
of the Ten Commandments is based upon the first. Love 
to man is impossible without love to God, who first loved us. 

If the aim of the “National Association” is impracti- 
cable, the aim of the “ Liberal League ” is tenfold more im- 
practicable. The change in the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion would be an easy task compared with the task of 
expelling the Christian religion from the national life. To 
carry out their program, the Free-thinkers would have to 
revolutionize public sentiment, to alter the constitutions 
and laws of the country, to undo or repudiate our whole 
history, to unchristianize the nation, and sink it below the 
heathen standard. For the wisest among the heathen ac- 
knowledged the necessity of religion as the basis of the 
commonwealth. Socrates said to Aldbiades, according to 
Plato: “To act justly and wisely, you must act according 
to the will of God.” Plutarch, the purest and noblest of 
the Platonists, in a work against an Epicurean philosopher 
(Adv. Cololem), makes the remarkable statement: “There 
never was a state of atheists. You may travel all over the 
world, and you may find cities without walls, without king, 
without mint, without theatre, or gymnasium ; but you will 
nowhere find a city without a God, without prayer, without 
oracle, without sacrifice. Sooner may a city stand without 
foundations, than a state without belief in the gods. This 
is the bond of all society, and the pillar of all legislation.” 

THE STATE CONSTITUTIONS. 

The Federal Constitution did not abolish the union of 
church and state where it previously existed, nor does it 
forbid any of the States to establish a religion or to favor 
a particular church. It leaves them free to deal with religion 
as they please, provided only they do not deprive any 
American citizen of his right to worship God according to 
his conscience. It does not say : “ No State shall make a law 
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respecting an establishment of religion nor: “ Neither Con- 
gress nor any State,” etc., but simply : “ Congress shall make 
no law,” etc. The States retained every power, jurisdiction, 
and right which they had before, except those only which 
they delegated to the Congress of the United States or the 
departments of the Federal Government. In the language 
of the Tenth Amendment : “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.” Hence, as Justice Story says : “ The whole 
power over the subject of religion is left exclusively to the 
State governments, to be acted upon according to their sense 
of justice and the State constitutions.” The States are sover- 
eign within the limits of the supreme sovereignty of the 
general government, which is confined to a specified number 
of departments of general national interest, such as army and 
navy, diplomatic intercourse, post-office, coinage of money, 
disposal of public lands, and the government of Territories. 

In New York and Virginia the union of church and state was 
abolished before the formation of the Federal Constitution; 
but in other States it continued for many years afterward, 
though without persecution. Connecticut and Massachusetts 
retained and exercised (the former till 1818, the latter till 
1833) power of taxing the people for the support of the 
Congregational Church, and when such taxation was finally 
abolished, many good and intelligent people feared disastrous 
consequences for the fate of religion, but their fears were 
happily disappointed by the result. In Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Maryland, and New 
Jersey, atheists, and such as deny “ a future state of reward 
and punishment,” are excluded from public offices, and blas- 
phemy is subject to punishment. 1 In Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maryland, and Tennessee, clergymen are not eligible for civil 
offices and for the legislature, on account of their ecclesias- 
tical functions. The constitution of New Hampshire empow- 
ers the legislature to authorize towns, parishes, and religious 

1 See the constitutional provisions of these States in Judge Cooley's 41 Consti- 
tutional Limitations,** p. 579, note. 
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societies to make adequate provision, at their own expense, for 
the support of public Protestant worship, but not to tax those 
of other sects or denominations. An attempt was made in 
1876 to amend this article by striking out the word Protes- 
tant, but it failed. 1 

It is remarkable, however, that since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution no attempt has been made to establish 
a religion, except in the Mormon Territory of Utah. 

Most of the more recent State constitutions expressly guar- 
antee religious liberty to the full extent of the First Amend- 
ment, and in similar language. We give a few specimens : 2 

The constitution of Illinois (II. 3 ) declares that “ the 
free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and wor- 
ship, without discrimination, shall forever be guaranteed, and 
no person shall be denied any civil or political right, privilege, 
or capacity on account of his religious opinions,” and that 
“ no person shall be required to attend or support any min- 
istry or place of worship against his consent, nor shall any 
preference be given by law to any denomination or mode of 
worship.” 

The constitution of Iowa ( I. 3, 4 ) declares that “ the gen- 
eral assembly shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; nor shall 
any person be compelled to attend any place of worship, 
pay tithes, taxes, or other rates for building or repairing 
places of worship, or the maintenance of any minister or 
ministry. No religious test shall be required as a qualifica- 
tion for any office or public trust, and no person shall be 
deprived of any of his rights, privileges or capacities, or dis- 
qualified from the performance of any of his public or private 
duties, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in any 
court of law or equity, in consequence of his opinion on the 
subject of religion.” 

Similar provisions are made in the constitutions of Ala- 
bama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
1 Cooley, L c., p. 580, note 3 . 
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Texas, and other States, but usually with an express caution 
against licentiousness and immoral practices. 1 

J udge Cooley enumerates five points which are not lawful un- 
der any of the American constitutions : 1. “ Any law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion.” 2. “Compulsory support, by 
taxation or otherwise, of religion.” 3. “ Compulsoiy attend- 
ance upon religious worship.” 4. “ Restraints upon the free 
exercise of religion according to the dictates of conscience.” 
5. “ Restraints upon the expression of religious belief.” 8 

The exceptions are remnants of older ideas, and cannot 
resist the force of modern progress. 

It is a serious question whether the constitutions of all the 
States should not be so amended — if necessary — as to pre- 
vent the appropriation of public money for sectarian purposes. 
Such appropriations have been made occasionally by the leg- 
islature and the city government of New York in favor of the 
Roman Catholics, owing to the political influence of the large 
Irish vote. The State must, above all things, be just, and 
support either all or none of the religious denominations. 

The case of Mormonism is altogether abnormal and irrec- 
oncilable with the genius of American institutions. In that 
system politics and religion are identified, and polygamy 
is sanctioned by religion, as in Mohammedanism. This is 
the reason why the Territory of Utah, notwithstanding 
its constitutional number of inhabitants, has not yet been 
admitted into the family of independent States. The general 
government cannot attack the religion of the Mormons, as a 
religion, but it can forbid polygamy as a social institution, 
inconsistent with our western civilization, and the Supreme 
Court has decided in favor of the constitutionality of such 
prohibition by Congress.* The Mormons must give up this 
part of their religion, or emigrate. 

EFFECT OF THE CONSTITUTION UPON THE CREEDS. 

The ancient or oecumenical creeds (the Apostles', the 

1 See Cooley, /. c. t Ch. XIII., 579 «*£•» and especially Ben: Perley Poore. 
4< The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters and Other Organic 
Laws of the United States. Compiled under an order of the U. S. Senate." 
Washington, 1877, two large vols. * £. 5 g 0% 

3 See above, p. 36, and Document IL 
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Nicene, and the Athanasian) are silent on the relation of 
church and state, and leave perfect freedom on the subject, 
which lies outside of the articles of faith necessary to salvation. 

But some Protestant confessions of faith, framed in the 
Reformation period, when church and state were closely 
interwoven, ascribe to the civil magistrate ecclesiastical 
powers and duties which are Erastian or caesaro-papal in 
principle and entirely inconsistent with the freedom and 
self-government of the church. Hence changes in the 
political articles of those confessions became necessary. 

The Presbyterian Church took the lead in this progress 
even long before the American Revolution. The synod of 
Philadelphia, convened September 19, 1729, adopted the 
Westminster standards of 1647, with a liberal construction 
and with the express exemption of “ some clauses in the 
XXth and XXIIId chapters of the Confession in any such 
sense as to imply that the civil magistrate hath a controlling 
power over synods with respect to the exercise of their minis- 
terial authority or power to persecute any for their religion ” 1 

After the revolutionary war, the United Synod of Phila- 
delphia and New York met at Philadelphia, May 28, 1787, 
(at the same time and in the same place as the convention 
which framed the Federal Constitution), and proposed 
important alterations in the Westminster Confession, chap- 
ters XX. (closing paragraph), XXIII. 3, and XXXI. 1, 2, so 
as to eliminate the principle of state-churchism and religious 
persecution, and to proclaim the religious liberty and legal 
equality of all Christian denominations. These alterations 
were formally adopted by the Joint Synod at Philadelphia, 
May 28, 1788, and have been faithfully adhered to by the 
large body of the Presbyterian Church in America. It is 
worthy of note that the Scripture passages quoted by the old 
Confession in favor of state-churchism and the ecclesiastical 
power of the civil magistrate are all taken from the Old 
Testament. 

The alterations may be seen from the following parallel 
texts: 

1 See Moore’s “ Presbyterian Digest,” Philadelphia, second ed., 1873, p. 4 seq. 
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Original Text, 1647, 

Ch. XXIII. 3.— O £ the Civil Magis- 
trate. 

The civil magistrate may not assume 
to himself the administration of the 
Word and Sacraments, or the power 
of the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; 1 * * 
yet he hath authority, and it is his 
duty to take order, that unity and 
peace be preserved in the Church, 
that the truth of God be kept pure 
and entire, that all blasphemies and 
heresies be suppressed, all corruptions 
and abuses in worship and disci- 
pline prevented or reformed, and 
all the ordinances of God duly 
settled, administered, and observed. 5 * * 
For the better effecting whereof 
he hath power to call synods, to 
be present at them, and to provide 
that whatsoever is transacted in them 
be according to the mind of God. s 


1 2 Chron. xxvi. 18; Matt, xviii. 

17 ; xvi. 19 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28, 29 ; Eph. 
iv. 11, 12 ; 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2 ; Rom. x. 

15 ; Heb. v. 4. 

9 Isa. xlix. 23 ; Psa. cxxii. 9 ; Ezra 
vii. 23-28 ; Lev. andv. 16 ; Deut. jdii. 

5 * 6, 12; 2 Kings xviii. 4 ; I Chron. 

riii. 1-9; 2 Kings xxiri. 1-26; 2 

Chron. xv. 12, 13. 

*2 Chron. xix. 8-1 1 ; chaps, xxix. 

and xxx. ; Matt. il. 4, 5. 


American Text, 1788. 

Ch. XXIII. 3.— Of the Civil Magis- 
trate. 

Civil Magistrates may not assume 
to themselves the administration of 
the Word and Sacraments, 1 or the 
power of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven ; 9 or, in the least, interfere in 
matters of faith. 8 Yet, as nursing 
fathers, it is the duty of civil magis- 
trates to protect the Church of our 
common Lord, without giving the 
preference to any denomination of 
Christians above the rest, in such a 
manner that all ecclesiastical persons 
whatever shall enjoy the full, free, and 
unquestioned liberty of discharging 
every part of their sacred functions 
without violence or danger. 4 And, 
as Jesus Christ hath appointed a 
regular government and discipline in 
his Church, no law of any common- 
wealth should interfere with, let, or 
hinder the due exercise thereof, 
among the voluntary members of 
any denomination of Christians, ac- 
cording to their own profession and 
belief. 5 It is the duty of civil 
magistrates to protect the person and 
good name of all their people, in such 
an effectual manner as that no person 
be suffered, either upon pretence of 
religion or infidelity, to offer any 
indignity, violence, abuse, or injury 
to any other person whatsoever ; and 
to take order that all religious and 
ecclesiastical assemblies be held with- 
out molestation or disturbance. 8 

1 2 Chron. xxvi. 18. 

1 Matt. xvi. 19 ; I Cor. iv. 1, 2. 

8 John xviii. 36. MaL ii. 7; Acts 
v. 29. 

4 Isa. xlix. 23. 

5 Psa. cv, 15 ; Acts, xviii. 14, 15, 16. 

8 2 Sam. xxiii. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 1; 

Rom. xiii. 4. 
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Original Text, 1647.— Continued* American Text, i^.—Coniimud. 
Ch. XXXI. — Of Synods and Councils. Ch. XXXI. — Of Synods and Councils. 

I. For the better government and I. For the better government and 

further edification of the church, further edification of the church, 
there ought to be such assemblies there ought to be such assemblies 
as are commonly called synods or as are commonly called synods or 
councils. 1 councils. 1 

II, As magistrates may lawfully call And it belongeth to the overseers 

a synod of ministers and other fit and other rulers of the particular 
persons to consult and advise with churches, by virtue of their office, 
about matters of religion 8 ; so, if and the power which Christ hath 
magistrates be open enemies to the given them for edification, and not 
church, the ministers of Christ, of for destruction, to appoint such as- 
themselves, by virtue of their office, semblies j and to convene together 
or they, with other fit persons, upon in them, as often as they shall judge 
delegation from their churches, may it expedient for the good of the 
meet together in such assemblies. 3 church. 8 

1 Acts xv. 2, 4, 6. 1 Acts xv. 2, 4, 6. 

* Isa. xlix. 23 ; i Tim. ii. I, 2 ; *Actsxv. 22, 23, 25. 

2 Chron. xix. 8-1 1 ; chaps, xxix. and 
xxx. ; Matt. ii. 4, 5 ; Prov. xi. 14. 

9 Acts xv. 2, 4, 22, 23, 25. 

In Ch. XX., § 4, the last sentence, “ and by the power of 
the civil magistrate,” was omitted, so as to read, “ they 
[the offenders] may lawfully be called to account, and 
proceeded against by the censures of the Church.” 

The only change made in the Larger Catechism was the 
striking out of the words “ tolerating a false religion,” among 
the sins forbidden in the Second Commandment (Quest. 109). 

Two smaller Presbyterian bodies, the Associate Church, 
and the Reformed Presbyterian Church, adhere to the 
theory of the Scotch Covenanters, and abstain from voting 
till the Constitution is so amended as to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of God and the subserviency of the state to 
the kingdom of Christ; but they nevertheless claim the 
freedom and independence of the church from the state. 1 

The example set by the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States was followed by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which was organized as a distinct communion in 
consequence of the separation from the Crown and Church 
of England in 1785. At first this church made radical 

1 SchafPs “ Creeds of Christendom, M voL i. 811-813. 
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changes in her liturgy and reduced the Thirty-nine Articles 
to twenty, and afterward to seventeen, and omitted the 
Nicene and Athanasian creeds altogether under the influence 
of latitudinarianism which prevailed at that time. But the 
“ Proposed Book,” or provisional liturgy of 1786, which 
embodied these changes, failed to give satisfaction and was 
opposed by the English bishops. The General Convention 
at Trenton, New Jersey, September 8-12, 1801, adopted 
the Thirty-nine Articles, yet with the omission of the 
Athanasian Creed in Article VIII., and of Article XXXVII., 
on the Powers of the Civil Magistrate. This article asserts 
in the first paragraph that 

“The Queen's [King’s] Majesty hath the chief power in this realm of 
England and other of her [his] dominions, unto whom the chief government 
of all estates of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes 
doth appertain, and it is not, nor ought to be, subject to any foreign 
jurisdiction.** 

For this first section the following neccessary improve- 
ment was substituted in the American revision : 

“ The power of the civil magistrate extendeth to all men, as weU clergy as 
laity, in all things temporal ; but hath no authority in things purely spiritual. 
And we hold it to be the duty of all men who are professors of the gospel, to 
pay respectful obedience to the civil authority, regularly and legitimately 
constituted.** 

The rest of the Article is omitted. Article XXI., which, 
asserts that “General Councils may not be gathered together 
without the commandment and will of princes" was also 
omitted, and Articles XXXV. (Of the Homilies) and 
XXXIX. (Of a Christian ma?i's Oath) were abridged. 1 

As to the Methodists, who are the most numerous body 
of Protestant Christians in the United States, they had 
previously disowned the political articles of the Church of 
England by adopting the abridgment of John Wesley, who 
in 1784 had reduced the Thirty-nine Articles to twenty-five.* 

The Lutheran Formula of Concord (15 76) excludes the 
Anabaptists from toleration “in the church and in the 

1 See the texts of the Anglican and Anglo-American Articles in parallel 
columns in SchaflTs “ Creeds, ** vol. iii. 487-516. 

5 Schaff, iii. 807, sqq. 
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state/' 1 But this prohibition has recently been legally re- 
moved or ceased to be enforced even in strictly Lutheran 
countries. In the United States it has no meaning. 

The Baptists and Quakers have always protested against 
the union of church and state, and against all kinds of 
religious intolerance. 

The independence of the church from the state is uni- 
versally adopted, and religious persecution is universally 
condemned, even by the most orthodox and bigoted of the 
American churches. 

THE NATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 

The separation of church and state as it exists in this 
country is not a separation of the nation from Christianity. 

This seems paradoxical and impossible to all who entertain 
an absolutist or utopian idea of the state, and identify it 
either with the government, as did Louis XIV. (according to 
his maxim : L'dtat c'est moi)* y or with the realization of the 
moral idea, as Hegel* and Rothe, 4 or with the nation, as 
Bluntschli,* and Mulford. 8 

1 “ Anabaptisice . . . talem doctrinam profiUntur qua tuque in. Ecclesia tuque 
in politic, [Germ, ed.: nock tnder Polizei und weltliehem JZegiment], tteque in 
aconomia [Haushaltung\ tolerari potest.” — Epitome, Art. XII. See Schaff, 
l.c. y iiL 173. 

* This corresponds to the Roman Catholic idea that the clergy or hierarchy 
are the church ; while the laity are doomed to passive obedience. Pope Pins 
IX. said during the Vatican Council : “I am the tradition.” 

* “ Philosophic des Rechts.” Hegel calls the state “ die Wirklichkeit der 
sitUichen Idee 11 die seQstbewusste Vem&nftigkeit und SittHckkeit,” “ das 
System der sitUichen Welt.” (“Works,” vol. viii. p. 340 sqq.) 

4 Richard Rothe, in his “ Anffinge der christlichen Kirche,” (Wittenberg, 
1837, pp. 1-138), teaches the ultimate absorption of religion into morals, and 
of the church into an ideal state, which he identifies with the kingdom of God 
(the fiadiXeia rov Beov). But the ultimate state is a theocracy where God 
shall be all in all. (x Cor. xv. 28.) 

5 “Lehre vom modemen Staat.” Engl, translation : “Theory of the Modem 
State,” Oxford, 1885. 

* “ The Nation : The Foundations of Civil and Political life in the United 
States,” Boston, 1870, 9th edition, 1884. This work grew out of the enthusiasm 
for the nation enkindled by the dvil war for its salvation. It is a profound 
study of speculative politics, with the main ideas borrowed from Bluntschli, 
and Hegel. Mulford wrote afterwards a theological treatise under the title, 
“ The Republic of God,” Boston, 9th ed., 1886. 
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The tendency of modem times is to limit the powers of 
the government, and to raise the liberty of the people. 
The government is for the people, and not the people for 
the government. In ancient Greece and Rome the free man 
was lost in the citizen, and the majority of the people were 
slaves. Plato carried this idea to the extent of community 
of property, wives, and children, in his utopian republic. 
Against this Aristotle protested with his strong realistic 
sense, and defended in his “ Politics ” the rights of property 
and the dignity of the family. The American ideal of the 
state is a republic of self-governing freemen who are a law to 
themselves. “ That government is best which governs least.” 

The state can never be indifferent to the morals of the 
people ; it can never prosper without education and public 
virtue. Nevertheless its direct and chief concern in our 
country is with the political, civil, and secular affairs ; while 
the literary, moral, and religious interests are left to the vol- 
untary agency of individuals, societies, and churches, under 
the protection of the laws. In Europe the people look to 
the government for taking the initiative ; in America they 
help themselves and go ahead. , 

The nation is much broader and deeper than the state, 
and the deepest thing in the nation’s heart is its religion. 

If we speak of a Christian nation we must take the word in 
the qualified sense of the prevailing religious sentiment and 
profession ; for in any nation and under any relation of church 
and state, there are multitudes of unbelievers, misbelievers, 
and hypocrites. Moreover, we must not measure the Christian 
character of a people by outward signs, such as crosses, cruci- 
fixes, pictures, processions, clerical coats, and monastic cowls, 
all of which abound in Roman Catholic countries and in 
Russia, on the streets and in public places, but are sel- 
dom seen in the United States, We must go to the 
churches and Sunday-schools, visit the houses and family 
altars, attend the numerous meetings of synods, conferences, 
conventions, observe the sacred stillness of the Lord’s Day, 
converse with leading men of all professions and grades of 
culture, study the religious literature and periodical press 
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with its accounts of the daily thoughts, words, and deeds of 
the people. A foreigner may at first get bewildered by the 
seeming confusion of ideas, and be repelled by strange nov- 
elties or eccentricities ; but he will gradually be impressed 
with the unity and strength of the national sentiment on 
all vital questions of religion and morals. 

With this understanding we may boldly assert that the 
American nation is as religious and as Christian as any nation 
on earth, and in some respects even more so, for the very 
reason that the profession and support of religion are left 
-entirely free. State-churchism is apt to breed hypocrisy and 
infidelity, while free-churchism favors the growth of religion. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, the most philosophic foreign 
■observer of American institutions, says: 

“ There is no country in the whole world in which the Christian religion 
retains a greater influence over the souls of men than in America, and there can 
he no greater proof of its utility, and of its conformity to human nature, than 
that its influence is most powerfully felt over the most enlightened and free 
nation of the earth. . . . In the United States religion exercises but little 
influence upon the laws and upon the details of public opinion, but it directs 
the manners of the community, and by regulating domestic life, it regulates the 
state. . . . Religion in America takes no direct part in the government of 
society, but it must, nevertheless, be regarded as the foremost of the political 
institutions of that country, for if it does not impart a taste for freedom, it 
facilitates the use of free institutions. I am certain that the Americans hold 
religion to be indispensable to the maintenance of republican institutions. This 
•opinion is not peculiar to a class of citizens or to a party, but it belongs to the 
whole nation and to every rank of society.” 1 

This judgment of the celebrated French scholar and states- 
man is extremely important, and worthy of being seriously 
•considered by all our educators and politicians, in opposition 
to infidels and anarchists, foreign and domestic, who are 
zealous in spreading the seed of atheism and irreligion, and 
are undermining the very foundations of our republic. I 
fully agree with De Tocqueville. I came to the same con- 
clusion soon after my immigration to America in 1844, and 
I have been confirmed in it by an experience of forty-three 
years and a dozen visits to Europe. In Roman Catholic 

1 “ Democracy in. America,” translated by Henry Reeve, New York, 1838, 
voL i. pp. 285, 286 sq . . 
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countries and in Russia there is more outward show, in Prot- 
estant countries more inward substance, of religion. There 
the common people are devout and churchy, but ignorant 
and superstitious ; while the educated classes are skeptical 
or indifferent. In Protestant countries there is more infor- 
mation and intelligent faith, but also a vast amount of ration- 
alism and unbelief. In Great Britain Christianity has a 
stronger hold on all classes of society than on the Continent, 
and this is partly due to the fact that it is allowed more 
freedom. 

Religious Activity . 

The Christian character of the American nation is apparent 
from the following facts: 

I. The United States equal and even surpass most Chris- 
tian countries in religious energy and activity of every kind. 
The rapid multiplication of churches, Sunday-schools, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, religious and charitable insti- 
tutions all over the country, by voluntary contributions, with- 
out any aid from the government, has no parallel in history. 
Nowhere are churches better attended, the Lord’s Day more 
strictly observed, the Bible more revered and studied, the 
clerical profession more respected, than in North America. 

It is so often asserted by the advocates of state-churchism 
that the clergy are made servants of the congregation from 
which they draw their support. In reply we say, that they 
ought to be servants of the people in the best sense of the 
word, as Christ came to serve, and washed his disciples* 
feet ; that American ministers are esteemed in proportion to 
the fidelity and fearlessness with which they discharge their 
duty to God and men ; and that the congregation feel more 
attached to a pastor whom they choose and support, than to- 
a pastor who is set over them by the government whether he 
suits them or not. A congregation is not a flock of sheep. 

We may quote here a just and noble tribute which a states- 
man, Daniel Webster, the American Demosthenes, paid to- 
the American clergy, in his famous speech on the Girard 
will case 1 : 

1 “ Works of Daniel Webster,” vol. vi. pp.140.x41. Tenth ed., Boston, 1857. 
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I take it upon myself to say, that in no country in the world, upon either 
continent, can there be found a body of ministers of the gospel who perform 
so much service to man, in such a full spirit of self-denial, under so little en- 
couragement from government of any kind, and under circumstances almost 
always much straitened and often distressed, as the ministers of the gospel in 
the United States, of all denominations. They form no part of any established 
order of religion ; they constitute no hierarchy ; they enjoy no peculiar privi- 
leges. In some of the States they are even shut out from all participation in 
the political rights and privileges enjoyed by their fellow-citizens. They enjoy 
no tithes, no public provision of any kind. Except here and there, in large 
cities, where a wealthy individual occasionally makes a donation for the sup- 
port of public worship, what have they to depend upon ? They have to depend 
entirely on the voluntary contributions of those who hear them. 

11 And this body of clergymen has shown, to the honor of their own country 
and to the astonishment of the hierarchies of the Old World, that it is practi- 
cable in free governments to raise and sustain by voluntary contributions alone 
a body of clergymen, which, for devotedness to their sacred calling, for purity 
of life and character, for learning, intelligence, piety, and that wisdom which 
cometh from above, is inferior to none, and superior to most others. 

** I hope that our learned men have done something for the honor of our 
literature abroad. I hope that the courts of justice and members of the bar of 
this country have done something to elevate the character of the profession of 
the law. I hope that the discussions above (in Congress) have done something 
to meliorate the condition of the human race, to secure and extend the great 
charter of human rights, and to strengthen and advance the great principles of 
human liberty. But I contend that no literary efforts, no adjudications, no 
constitutional discussions, nothing that has been done or said in favor of the 
great interests of universal man, has done this country more credit, at home or 
abroad, than the establishment of our body of clergymen, their support by 
voluntary contributions, and the general excellence of their character for piety 
and learning. 

“ The great truth has thus been proclaimed and proved, a truth which I 
believe will in time to come shake all the hierarchies of Europe, that the vol- 
untary support of such a ministry, under free institutions, is a practicable idea.” 

Christian Legislation. 

2. Our laws recognize Christianity, protect church proper- 
ty, and decide cases of litigation according to the creed and 
constitution of the denomination to which the property 
belongs. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Watson vs. Jones, concerning a disputed Presbyterian 
church property in Louisville, Kentucky, decided (Decem- 
ber, 1871) that : 
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“ In such cases where the right of property in the civil court is dependent on 
the question of doctrine, discipline, ecclesiastical law, rule, or custom, or church 
government, and that has been decided by the highest tribunal within the 
org aniza tion to which it has been carried, the civil court will accept that de- 
cision as conclusive, and be governed by it in its application to the case be- 
fore it:" 

Christianity is a part of the common law of England, 
according to the judicial declaration of Sir Matthew Hale 
and other English judges.* The same may be said of the 
United States to a limited extent, namely as far as the prin- 
ciples and precepts of Christianity have been incorporated in 
our laws, and as far as is consistent with religious and de- 
nominational equality. For our laws give no preference to 
any creed, but protect all alike. They protect J ews as well as 
Christians, infidels as well as believers, in the enjoyment of 
their rights, provided they do not disturb the public peace. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in the case of TJpde - 
graph against the Commonwealth, February sessions, 1822, 
argued in the Mayor s Court of the city of Pittsburg, de- 
cided that “ Christianity is and always has been a part of the 
common law of Pennsylvania and that “ maliciously to 
vilify the Christian religion is an indictable ofIence. ,, * This 
Christianity was, however, defined by Judge Duncan, who 
delivered the opinion of the court, as “ general Christianity, 
without the spiritual artillery of European countries ; not 
Christianity founded on any particular religious tenets ; not 
Christianity with an established church, and tithes, and spir- 
itual courts, but Christianity with liberty of conscience to all 
men”* 

Daniel Webster, in the celebrated Girard will case, argued 

1 “ United States Supreme Court Reports,” 13. Wallace, p. 680. (In 
“ Cases Argued and Adjudged, December Term, 1871.”) 

* Blackstone, 11 Commentaries/’ Book IV. 59, says: “Christianity is part 
•of the laws of England.” 

4 Abner Updegraph, of Pittsburg, was charged with vilifying the Christian 
religion and declaring that the Holy Scriptures were a mere fable, and con- 
tained, with a number of good things, a great many lies. See “ Reports of 
Cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania,” by Thomas Sergeant 
and William Rawle, Jr. Phila., vol. xi. 394, sqq, The opinion is given in 
full in Document IX. 

4 Ibid. p. 400. 
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before the United States Supreme Court in Washington, 
February, 1844, took the same view and gave it a wider ap- 
plication. The most eloquent and impressive part of his 
argument against the will is that in which he shows the 
close connection of education with religion. We quote the 
following passage : 

“ It is the same in Pennsylvania as elsewhere ; the general principles and 
public policy are sometimes established by constitutional provisions, some- 
times by legislative enactments, sometimes by judicial decisions, sometimes by 
general consent But however they may be established, there is nothing that 
we look for with more certainty than the general principle that Christianity is 
part of the law of the land. This was the case among the Puritans of New 
England, the Episcopalians of the Southern States, the Pennsylvania Quakers, 
the Baptists, the mass of the followers of Whitefield and Wesley, and the 
Presbyterians ; all brought and all adopted this great truth, and all have sus- 
tained it. And where there is any religious sentiment amongst men at all, this 
sentiment incorporates itself with the law. Every thing declares it . The 
massive cathedral of the Catholic ; the Episcopalian church, with its lofty spire 
pointing heavenward ; the plain temple of the Quaker ; the log church of the 
hardy pioneer of the wilderness ; the mementos and memorials around and 
about us ; the consecrated graveyards, their tombstones and epitaphs, their 
silent vaults, their mouldering contents, — all attest it The dead prwe it as 
well as the living . The generations that are gone before speak it, and pro- 
nounce it from the tomb. We feel it All, all proclaim that Christianity, 
general, tolerant Christianity, Christianity independent of sects and parties, 
that Christianity to which the sword and fagot are unknown, general, tolerant 
■Christianity, is the law of the land.” 1 

The Supreme Court sustained the will and the previous 
decision of the Circuit Court of the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania (1841), but on the ground that, while it ex- 
cluded ecclesiastics from holding office in Girard College, it 
was not expressly hostile to the Christian religion, and did 
not forbid the reading of the Bible and the teaching of un- 
sectarian Christianity by laymen. Justice Story, in deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court, admitted that “the Christian 
religion is truly a part of the common law of Pennsylvania,” 
but that this proposition is to be received with its appro- 
priate qualifications, and in connection with the bill of rights 
•of that State and the full liberty of religion guaranteed by 
•the constitution of 1790 and 1838. He concludes : 

1 Webster’s “ Works,” voL vi. 176. The italics are Webster’s. 
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** So that we axe compelled to admit that, although Christianity be a part of 
the common law of this State, yet it is so in this qualified sense, that its divine 
origin and truth are admitted, and therefore it is not to be maliciously and 
openly reviled and blasphemed against, to the annoyance of believers or the 
injury of the public. Such was the doctrine of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania in Updegiaph v. The Commonwealth, u Serg. and Rawle, 394.” 1 

In the State of New York Christianity is likewise recog- 
nized by the law, and blasphemy is punishable. In the case of 
The people against Ruggles, who was indicted, December, 1810, 
for blasphemous utterances concerning Christ, the Supreme 
Court at Albany, August, 1811, confirmed the judgmenh 
of imprisonment and a fine of $500.* Chief-Justice James 
Kent, one of the fathers of American jurisprudence, and 
author of the “Commentaries on American Law,” in de- 
livering the opinion of the court, declared that “we are 
a Christian people,” and said : 

41 The free, equal, and undisturbed enjoyment of religious opinion, whatever 
it may be, and free and decent discussions on any religious subject, are granted 
and secured ; but to revile with malicious and blasphemous contempt the religion 
professed by almost the whole community is an abuse of that right. . . . We are 
a Christian people, and the morality of the country is deeply ingrafted upon 
Christianity. , . . This declaration [of the New York Constitution in favor 
of religious liberty] never meant to withdraw religion in general, and with it 
the best sanctions of moral and social obligation, from all consideration and 
motive of the law. To construe it as breaking down the common law barriers 
against licentious, wanton,' and impious attacks upon Christianity itself, would 
be an enormous perversion of its meaning.’ 1 

In the important case of The people vs. Lindenntiiller (who* 
had openly violated the Sunday laws and caused successive 
suits), the Supreme Courtof the State of New York, May 29* 
1861, strongly maintained the same ground. Justice Allen* 
in delivering the opinion, his associates concurring, said : 

1 “ Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme Court of the. 
United States, January Term, 1844.” By B. C. Howard. Vol. ii., Phila., 1845, . 
p. 183 sqq., especially pp. 198 and 199. The Girard College is a noble insti- 
tution for the education of orphans, and has, so far, had earnest Christian lay- 
men as presidents, who conduct it in the spirit of unsectarian Christianity. 

* “ Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature in the State of New York.” By William Johnson, voL viii. p. 290 sqq.. 
See the whole decision in Document X. 
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“ Christianity is not the legal religion of the State, as established by law. 
If it were, it would be a civil or political institution, which it is not ; but this is 
not inconsistent with the idea that it is in fact t and ever has been , the reli- 
gion of the feople* This fact is everywhere prominent in all our civil and 
political history, and has been, from the first, recognized and acted upon by 
the people, as well as by constitutional conventions, by legislatures, and by 
courts of justice.” 1 

A similar position of the connection between Christianity 
-and the state is taken by the courts of Massachusetts, 
Delaware, and New Jersey.* 

J udge Theodore W. Dwight, president of the Columbia 
Law School, New York, and one of the most learned jurists 
in the United States, whom I consulted on the subject, gives 
his opinion in a letter as follows : 

** It is well settled by decisions in the courts of the leading States of the 
Union— e.g., New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts — that Christianity is 
a part of the common law of the state. Its recognition is shown in the admin- 
istration of oaths in the courts of justice, in the rules, which punish those who 
wilfully blaspheme, in the observance of Sunday, in the prohibition of profanity, 
in the legal establishment of permanent charitable trusts, and in the legal prin- 
ciples which control a parent in the education and training of his children. 
One of the American courts (that of Pennsylvania) states the law in this manner: 
Christianity is and always has been a part of the common law of this State — 
4 Christianity without the spiritual artillery of European countries — not Christian- 
ity founded on any particular religious tenets— not Christianity with an estab- 
lished church and tithes and spiritual courts, but Christianity with liberty of 
conscience to all men.’ 

“ The American States adopted these principles from the common law of 
England, rejecting such portions of the English law on this subject as were not 
suited to their customs and institutions. Our national development has in it 
the best and purest elements of historic Christianity, as related to the govern- 
ment of States. Should we tear Christianity out of our law, we would rob our 
law of its fairest jewels, we would deprive it of its richest treasures, we would 
arrest its growth, and bereave it of its capacity to adapt itself to the progress in 
culture, refinement, and morality of those, for whose benefit it properly exists.” 

There are indeed able jurists who hold a different view, 
and maintain that our laws deal only with public morality. 

1 See Document XI. 

8 In New Jersey a man was recently punished for blasphemy, in spite of the 
-eloquent defence of Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, the apostle of American infi- 
delity, who denounced the law as an infringement of the right of free speech. 
An editorial in the Albany Law Journal , June 4, 1SS7, on this case, defends 
.the constitutionality, but doubts the policy of such prosecutions. 
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Nobody can be punished in this country for rejecting Christi- 
anity as a system of belief or even of conduct. But all 
must admit that the American system of law, whether inher- 
ited from England or enacted by statute, has grown up, 
together with our whole civilization, under the influence of 
the Christian religion, and is, directly or indirectly, indebted 
to it for its best elements. It breathes the spirit of justice 
and humanity, and protects the equal rights of all. Such a 
system could not have originated on heathen or Mohammedan 
soil. And we may say that our laws are all the more Christian 
because they protect the Jew and the infidel, as well as the 
Christian of whatever creed, in the enjoyment of the com- 
mon rights of men and of citizens. 

The Oath . 

3. The oath, or solemn appeal to the Deity for the truth 
of an assertion is administered by the national govern- 
ment and the State governments with the use of the 
Bible, either in whole or in part, in conformity with old 
Christian custom and the national reverence for the Book of 
books. Simple affirmation, however, is justly allowed as a 
substitute, 1 in justice to the consciences of Quakers and 
atheists, who, from opposite motives cannot honestly take 
an oath. But if the affirmation proves false, it is punished as 
perjury. The Revised Statutes of New York provide also, 
that persons believing in any other than the Christian reli- 
gion shall be sworn according to the peculiar ceremonies of 
their religion, instead of the usual mode of laying the hand 
upon and kissing the Gospels. Thus, a Jew may be sworn 
on the Old Testament, with his head covered, a Moham- 
medan, on the Koran, a Chinaman by breaking a china sau- 
cer. All this is simply just ; and Christian, because just. 

Official Acts of the Presidents. 

4. Our Presidents, in their inaugural addresses, annual mes- 
sages and other official documents, as well as in occasional 

1 It seems to have been inserted in the Federal Constitution without any 
debate. Madison, in the “ Debates of the Federal Convention ” (Elliot, v. 498) 
simply reports, “ The words * or affirmation,’ were added after 4 oath.* ” 
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proclamations of days of thanksgiving or fasting (as during 
the civil war), usually recognize, more or less distinctly, the 
dependence of the nation upon Almighty God for all its 
blessings and prosperity and our duty of gratitude — at least 
in such general terms as a proper regard for the religion of 
Jewish and other citizens who reject the specific tenets of 
Christianity admits. Christian rulers in Europe seldom go 
even that far in their official utterances. 

Thomas Jefferson is the only President who had constitu- 
tional scruples to appoint days of prayer and fasting, and 
left that to the executives of the several States. He admitted 
that he differed herein from his predecessors, and he would not 
prevent his successors from doing what is, indeed, not ex- 
pressly granted, but still less forbidden by the Constitution. 1 

The father of this country, who ruled over the hearts of 
his fellow-citizens as completely as ever a monarch ruled 
over his subjects, set the example of this habitual tribute in 
his first and in his last official addresses to the people. In 
his first Inaugural Address, delivered April 30, 1789, he says : 

“ It would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first official act, my fer- 
vent supplications to that Almighty Being who rules over the universe, who 
presides in the councils of nations, and whose providential aid can supply 
every human defect, that His benediction may consecrate to the liberties and 
happiness of the people of the United States a government instituted by them- 
selves for these essential purposes, and may enable every instrument employed 
in its administration to execute with success the functions allotted to his 
charge. In tendering this homage to the great Author of every public and 
private good, I assure myself that it expresses your sentiments not less than 
my own ; nor those of my fellow-citizens at large, less than either. No 
people can be bound to acknowledge the invisible hand which conducts the 
affairs of men more than the people of the United States. Every step by 
which they have advanced to the character of an independent nation seems to 
have been distinguished by some token of providential agency. . . . There 
exists, in the economy of nature, an indissoluble union between an honest 
and magnanimous policy and the solid rewards of public prosperity and 
felicity. . . . The propitious smiles of Heaven can never smile on a nation 
tT>at disregards the eternal rules of order and right which Heaven itself has or- 
dained.’** 

1 See his letter to Rev. Mr. Millar, in Jefferson’s 44 Writings,” vol. iv. 437, 
and v. 236 sq. 

* 44 Writings of George Washington,” ed. by Jared Sparks, Boston, 1837, voL 
xii. 2 and 3. 
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And in his Farewell Address (September 7, 1796), which 
will never be forgotten, Washington says : 

“ Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, reli- 
gion and morality are indispensable supports. For in vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these great pillars of 
Tiiirmm happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The 
mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to cherish 
them. A volume could not trace all their connections with private and public 
felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the security for property, for repu- 
tation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, which are 
the instruments of investigation in courts of justice ; and let us, with caution, 
indnlge the supposition, that morality can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. *T is substantially 
true, that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of popular government. The 
rule, indeed, extends with more or less force to every species of free govern- 
ment. Who that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon 
-attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric ? " 1 

We need not quote from the successors of Washington.* 
But we cannot omit one of the strongest official testimonies 
to religion from the second inaugural of President Lincoln, 
which is inspired by a sublime view of divine justice and 
mercy: 

“Both [contending parties] read the same Bible and pray to the same God, 
and each invokes His aid against the other. It may seem strange that any men 
should dare to ask a just God's assistance in wringing their bread from the 
sweat of other men’s faces, but let us judge not, that we be not judged. The 
prayer of both could not be answered. That of neither has been answered 
fully. The Almighty has His own purposes. Woe unto the world because of 
offences, for it must needs be that offences come, but woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh. If we shall suppose that American slavery is one of these 
offences which, in the providence of God, must needs come, but which having 
continued through His appointed time, He now wills to remove, and that He 
gives to both North and South this terrible war as the woe due to those by 
whom the offence came, shall we discern there any departure from those 
Divine attributes which the believers in a living God always ascribe to Him ? 
Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war 
may speedily pass away. Yet if God wills that it continue until all the 

1 Sparks, xii. 227. 

9 Much material of this kind is, uncritically, collected by B. F. Morris, in 
“ Christian Life and Character of Civil Institutions of the United States, de- 
veloped in the Official and Historical Annals of the Republic.” Philadelphia 
(George W. Childs), 1864. (831 pages.) 
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wealth piled by the bondsman’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil 
shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid 
by another drawn by the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so 
still it must be said, that the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether. 

“ With malice towards none , with charity for alt t with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us finish the work we are in, to bind 
up the nation's wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphans, to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and a lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations." 1 

This document is without a parallel among state papers. 
Lincoln was of humble origin, defective education, and 
rugged manners, a fair type of a self-made Western Ameri- 
can. In this second inaugural he rose above all political 
and diplomatic etiquette, and became, unconsciously, the 
prophet of the deepest religious sentiment of the nation in 
the darkest hour of its history. A few weeks afterwards 
he was assassinated, on Good Friday, April 15, 1865, and 
took his place next to Washington, as the martyr-president, 
the restorer of the Union, the emancipator of the slaves. * 

1 See the whole address and the stirring scene connected with the re-in- 
auguration in Henry J. Raymond’s book, '* The Life and Public Services of 
Abraham Lincoln," New York, 1865, p. 670 sq. t and other biographies. 

s Lincoln was not a communicant member of any church, though he usually 
attended the Presbyterian services at Springfield and Washington. But he 
was a deeply religious man, and rose to the highest eloquence when under the 
inspiration of a providential view of history, such as appears in his second in- 
augural A parallel to it is his remarkable speech at the consecration of the 
National Soldiers’ Cemetery in Gettysburg, Nov. ig, 1863, which will be read 
long after the formal, classical, but cold oration of Edward Everett will be 
forgotten. “ Fourscore and seven years ago,’’ he said, “ our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. Now, we are engaged in 
a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting-place 
for those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we should do this. But in a larger sense we can- 
not dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our 
power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what 
we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the liv- 
ing, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
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Exemption of Church Property from Taxation. 

5. Our government, both Federal and State, respects the 
sentiment of the great majority of the people by various 
provisions, which are, perhaps, not strictly constitutional, 
though not anti-constitutional, and all the more impor- 
tant as voluntary tributes. 

The most valuable of these provisions is the exemption 
of church property from taxation in the Federal District 
of Columbia, and in nearly all the States. In some States 
(Minnesota, Kansas, Arkansas) this exemption is secured 
by the constitution, in others by legislative enactment. No 
discrimination is made between different creeds and sects. 
Jewish synagogues are included as well as Roman cathe- 
drals. The Revised Statutes of New York State provide 
that “ every building for public worship ” shall be exempt 
from taxation. 

The exemption is a great help to poor churches, but by 
no means necessary. The people who are able and willing 
to spend large sums for the erection of church buildings 
could not plead inability to pay the small sum for the legal 
protection of their property. All taxation is a burden, but 
easier to bear for corporations than individuals. 

The exemption of property used for religious purposes 
might be abolished without detriment to religion, but it is 
founded in justice and can be defended on the same ground 
as the exemption of government buildings, colleges, public 
schools, hospitals, and other charitable institutions which 
make no money and are intended for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. Besides, churches improve the morals of the surround- 
ing community, and raise the taxable value of property. 

The Appointment of Chaplains . 

6. Another government tribute to the religion of the people 
is the appointment, at public expense, of chaplains for Con- 

to the great task remaining before us, that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last measure of 
devotion ; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain ; that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth/' 
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gress (one for the Senate and one for the House of Repre- 
sentatives), for the Army and Navy, and for the military 
and naval academies. These chaplains are placed among 
the officers of government on the same footing with other 
officers. The law requires that they be regularly ordained 
ministers of some religious denomination, in good standing 
at the time of their appointment, and be recommended by 
some authorized ecclesiastical body, or by not less than five 
accredited ministers of said body. Proper facilities must be 
provided by the military and naval commanders for the 
holding of public worship at least once on each Sunday. 
Chaplains are elected from all denominations, Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant, according to circumstances, most fre- 
quently, perhaps, from the Episcopal Church, for the reason 
that the Book of Common Prayer makes adequate provi- 
sion for stated liturgical services, which fall in more easily 
with military discipline than extemporary prayer. 

The several States follow the precedent of the United 
States, and appoint chaplains for the militia, the prisons 
and penitentiaries, lunatic asylums, and other public insti- 
tutions, also for the Legislature (to open the session with 
prayer). They usually require these chaplains to be regu- 
larly ordained ministers of a Christian denomination. So 
does New York, in the act providing for enrolment of 
the militia, passed April 23, 1862. The prisons are provided 
with a Bible in each room. 

This custom also may be sufficiently justified by the 
necessity of discipline and the requirement of public deco- 
rum. 

Congress and tJie Bible . 

7, We may add, as exceptional instances of favor, the 
patronage extended by the Continental Congress and the 
United States Congress to the authorized Protestant ver- 
sion and revision of the Sacred Scriptures. 

In England, the printing of the authorized version of the 
Scriptures (without comments) is to this day a monopoly of 
the university presses of Oxford and Cambridge (which, it 
must be admitted, issue the work in the best possible man- 
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ner, in all sizes and at all prices). No edition of the Eng- 
lish Bible was printed in America during the entire colonial 
period of more than a hundred and fifty years. 1 The only 
Bible which appeared before the Revolution was John 
Eliot’s Indian version (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1661- 
1663), and Luther’s German version (by Christopher Saur, 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, 1743, ’63, ’76). 

During the revolutionary war, Bibles became so scarce 
that Congress was petitioned to publish the book. This was 
declined, but authority was given to import 20,000 copies 
from Europe. The first English Bible appeared in Phila- 
delphia, 1782 (Robert Aitken). Congress submitted it to 
an examination by the two chaplains, Rev. W. White and 
George Duffield, and then recommended it “ to the inhabi- 
tants of the United States,” and authorized the printer “ to 
publish this recommendation in the manner he shall think 
proper.” This act was passed Sept. 12, 1782. 

The favorable legislation of Congress in behalf of the re- 
vised version was brought about by the exertions of Colonel 
Elliott F. Shepard, a member of the Finance Committee of 
laymen aiding the American Committee on Revision. It 
saved them several thousand dollars by exempting from 
the customary duty of twenty-five per cent, as many memo- 
rial presentation volumes as they had promised to their 
patrons for contributions towards the expenses. This Joint 
Resolution of Congress was approved March 11, 1882.* 

It is doubtful whether any European government would 
pass such an act in favor of the Holy Scriptures. Certainly 
no Roman Catholic government would do it. These acts of 
Congress show that the dominant form of American Chris- 
tianity is Protestant. It has been so from the first settle- 
ments, is still, and is likely to abide. The fortunes of 
Protestantism are inseparably connected with the Bible, and 
the Bible has lived long enough to justify the belief that it 
will last as long as the world. 

1 An edition of the English Bible was advertised at Philadelphia Jan. 14, 
1688, by William Bradford, bat it never appeared, probably because the Eng- 
lish copyright was in the way. 9 See Document IV. 
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THE CONNECTING LINKS BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. 

A total separation of church and state is an impossibility, 
unless we cease to be a Christian people. 

There are three interests and institutions which belong to 
both church and state, and must be maintained and regu- 
lated by both. These are monogamy in marriage, the 
weekly day of rest, and the public school. Here the Amer- 
ican government and national sentiment have so far decidedly 
protected the principles and institutions of Christianity as 
essential elements in our conception of civilized society. 

Marriage . 

Monogamy, according to the unanimous sentiment of all 
Christian nations, is the only normal and legitimate form of 
marriage. It has been maintained by Congress, with the 
approval of the nation, in its prohibitory legislation against 
the new Mohammedanism in Utah, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the highest tribunal of our laws, has 
sanctioned the prohibition of polygamy as constitutional. 
The Mormons have to submit, or to emigrate to more con- 
genial climes. 

All the States uphold monogamy and punish bigamy. 
But some of them, unfortunately, are very loose on the 
subject of divorce, and a reform of legislation in conformity 
to the law of Christ is highly necessary for the safety and 
prosperity of the family. It is to the honor of the Roman 
Catholic Church in our country that she upholds the sanctity 
of the marriage tie. 

Sunday Laws . 

The Christian Sabbath or weekly day of rest is likewise 
protected by legislation, and justly so, because it has a civil 
as well as a religious side ; it is necessary and profitable for 
the- body as well as for the soul ; it is of special benefit to 
the laboring classes, and guards them against the tyranny of 
capital. The Sabbath, like the family, antedates the Mosaic 
legislation, and is founded in the original constitution 
of man, for whose temporal and spiritual benefit it was 
instituted by the God of creation. The state has nothing 
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to do with the religious aspect of Sunday, but is deeply 
interested in its civil aspect, which affects the whole domes- 
tic and social life of a people. 

The Federal Constitution, in deference to the national 
sentiment, incidentally recognizes Sunday by the clause 
(Art. I., Sect. 7) : “If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days ( Sundays excepted') after it shall 
have been presented to him, the same shall be a law in like 
manner as if he had signed it.” Congress never meets on 
Sunday, except of necessity, at the close of the short term, 
to complete legislation if the third of March happens to fall 
on a Sunday. The President is never inaugurated on a 
Sunday. The Supreme Court and the Federal Courts are 
closed on that day. And if the Fourth of July falls on a 
Sunday, the great national festival is put off till Monday. 
The Revised Statutes of the United States sustain the 
observance of Sunday in four particulars. They exempt the 
cadets at West Point and the students of the Naval Academy 
from study on Sunday; they exclude Sunday, like the 
Fourth of July and Christmas Day, from computation 
in certain bankruptcy proceedings ; and provide that army 
chaplains shall hold religious services at least once on each 
Lord’s Day. 

During the civil war, when the Sunday rest was very 
much interrupted by the army movements, the President of 
the United States issued the following important order : 

“ Executive Mansion*, Washington, Nov. 15, 1862. 

“The President, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, desires and 
enjoins the orderly observance of the Sabbath by the officers and men in the 
military and naval service. The importance, for man and beast, of the pre- 
scribed weekly rest, the sacred rights of a Christian people, and a due regard 
for the Divine will, demand that Sunday labor in the army and navy be 
reduced to the measure of strict necessity. The discipline and character of 
the national forces should not suffer, nor the cause they defend be imperilled, 
by the profanation of the day or name of the Most High. At this time of 
public distress, adopting the words of Washington, in 1776, 1 men may find 
enough to do in the service of God and their country, without abandoning 
themselves to vice and immorality.* The first general order issued by the 
Father of his Country, after the Declaration of Independence, indicates the 
spirit in which our institutions were founded and should ever be defended : 
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“ ‘ The General hopes and trusts that every officer and man will endeavor to 
live and act as becomes a Christian soldier , defending the dearest rights and 
liberties of his country: Abraham Lincoln/ 

The State legislatures, State courts, and State elections 
follow the example of the general government, or rather pre- 
ceded it. The States are older than the United States, and 
Sunday is older than both. 

Most of the States protect Sunday by special statutes. 

These Sunday laws of the States are not positive and 
coercive, but negative, defensive, and protective, and as such 
perfectly constitutional, whatever Sabbath-breaking infidels 
may say. The state, indeed, has no right to command the 
religious observance of Sunday, or to punish anybody for not 
.going to church, as was done formerly in some countries of 
Europe. Such coercive legislation would be unconstitutional 
and contrary to religious liberty. The private observance 
and private non-observance is left perfectly free to everybody. 
But the state is in duty bound to protect the religious com- 
munity in their right to enjoy the rest of that day, and should 
forbid such public desecration as interferes with this right. 

The Supreme Court of the State of New York, February 4, 
1861, decided that the regulation of the Christian Sabbath 
“as a civil and political institution ” is “within the just 
powers of the civil government,” and that the prohibition of 
theatrical and dramatic performances on that day, “ rests on 
the same foundation as a multitude of other laws on our 
statute-book, such as those against gambling, lotteries, keep- 
ing disorderly houses, polygamy, horse-racing, profane curs- 
ing and swearing, disturbances of religious meetings, selling 
of intoxicating liquor on election days within a given distance 
from the polls, etc. All these and many others do, to some 
extent, restrain the citizen and deprive him of some of his 
natural rights; but the legislature have the right to prohibit 
acts injurious to the public and subversive of government, or 
which tend to the destruction of the morals of the people, 
and disturb the peace and good order of society. It is ex- 
clusively for the legislature to determine what acts should be 
prohibited as dangerous to the community/* 1 

1 See the whole decision in Document XI. 
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The Penal Code of New York, as amended in 1882 and 
1883, forbids “ all labor on Sunday, excepting works of ne- 
cessity or charity,” and declares “ Sabbath-breaking a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by a fine of not less than one dollar and 
not more than ten dollars, or by imprisonment in a jail not 
exceeding five days, or by both.” Among things expressly 
prohibited on Sunday, the Penal Code mentions, “ all shoot- 
ing, hunting, fishing, playing, horse-racing, gaming, or other 
public sports, exercises, or shows”; “all trades, manufac- 
tures, agricultural or mechanical employments ” ; “ all man- 
ner of public selling or offering for sale of any property ” 
(except articles of food and meals); “all service of legal 
process of any kind whatever ” ; “all processions and 
parades” (except funeral processions and religious proces- 
sions) ; “ the performance of any tragedy, comedy, opera,” 
or any other dramatic performance (which is subjected to an 
additional penalty of five hundred dollars).' 

The opposition to the Sunday laws comes especially from, 
the foreign population, who have grown up under the de- 
moralizing influence of the continental Sunday, and are not 
yet sufficiently naturalized to appreciate the habits of the 
land of their adoption. But the more earnest and religious 
portion of German immigrants are in hearty sympathy with 
the quiet and order of the American Sunday and have 
repeatedly expressed it in public meetings in New York and 
other large cities.’ 

The only class of American citizens who might with jus- 
tice complain of our Sunday laws and ask protection of the 
last day of the week instead of the first, are the Jews and the 

1 See “ The Penal Code of New York,” Title x. ch. I, Of Crimes against 
Religious Liberty and Conscience. 

8 See documents of the New York Sabbath Committee, Nos. xv., xvi, 
xxvi., xxvii., and the author's essays on the Christian Sabbath, in “ Christ and 
Christianity,” New York and London, 1885, pp. 213-275. The most recent 
German demonstration in protection of the Sunday and Excise laws took place 
November 1, 1887, at a mass meeting in Cooper Institute, New York, against 
the “ Personal Liberty Party,” which would claim the half of Sunday from 
2 p.h. till midnight for the special benefit of the liquor trade, while all other 
trades are prohibited. All the speeches were made in the German language 
and met with enthusiastic applause. 
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Seventh Day Baptists. But they are a small minority, and 
must submit to the will of the majority, as the government 
cannot wisely appoint two weekly days of rest. The Re- 
vised Statutes of New York, however, provide that those 
who keep “ the last day of the week, called Saturday, as holy 
time, and do not labor or work on that da y,” shall be ex- 
empted from the penalties of the statute against labor on Sun- 
day, provided only that their labor do not 44 interrupt or dis- 
turb other persons in observing the first day of the week as 
holy time.” The law of New York exempts also the same 
persons from military duty and jury duty on Saturday. 

The United States present, in respect to Sunday legisla- 
tion and Sunday observance, a most striking contrast to the 
Continent of Europe, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
where Sunday is perverted from a holy day of rest and wor- 
ship into a frivolous holiday of amusement and dissipation, 
dedicated to beer gardens, theatres, horse-races, and political 
elections. Judged by the standard of Sunday observance, 
America is the most Christian country in the world, with the 
only exceptions of England and Scotland. 

Religion in Public Schools . 

The relation of state education to religion is a most 
important and most difficult problem, which will agitate the 
country for a long time. It is increased by a difference of 
views within the religious denominations themselves ; while 
on the questions of monogamy and Sunday they are sub- 
stantially agreed. 

The Roman Catholics, under the dictation of the Vatican, 
oppose our public schools, which are supported by general 
taxation, for the reason that their religion is not taught there, 
and that a 44 godless ” education is worse than none. They are 
right in the supreme estimate of religion as a factor in educa- 
tion, but they are radically wrong in identifying the Chris- 
tian religion with the Roman creed, and very unjust in call- 
ing our public schools 44 godless.” They must learn to ap- 
preciate Protestant Christianity, which has built up this 
country and made it great, prosperous, and free. Their 
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Church enjoys greater liberty in the United States than in 
Italy or Spain or Austria or France or Mexico, and for this 
they should at least be grateful. They will never succeed 
in overthrowing the public school system, nor in securing a 
division of the school funds for sectarian purposes. They 
have a remedy in private and parochial schools, which they 
can multiply without let or hindrance. There is no compul- 
sory attendance on public schools in any of our States. The 
only point of reasonable complaint from Catholics is that 
they are taxed for the support of public schools which they 
condemn. Strict j ustice would exempt them from the school 
tax. But the principal tax-payers are wealthy Protestants, 
who, for various reasons, prefer to educate their children in 
private schools at their own expense. The right of minori- 
ties should be protected by all means save the destruction 
of the rights of the majority, which must rule in a republican 
country. The Roman Catholics would act more wisely and 
patriotically by uniting with the religious portion of the 
Protestant community in every effort to improve the moral 
character of the public schools. They may be sure of a 
cordial disposition to meet them in every just and reasona- 
ble demand. Protestants are just as much concerned for the 
religious and moral training of their children as they. 

The public school is and ever will be an American institu- 
tion from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It dates from early 
colonial days in New England, and has always been, next to 
the church, the chief nursery of popular intelligence, virtue, 
and piety. The Continental Congress, in the ordinance of 
1787 (Article III.), enjoined it upon the territory northwest 
of the Ohio River, that “schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged/’ because “ religion, morality, 
and knowledge are necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind.” The public school system grows 
and aims higher every year. It is not satisfied with ele- 
mentary instruction, but aims at a full college and university 
education, at least in the West, where large landed endow- 
ments come to its aid. The state has the right and the 
duty to educate its citizens for useful citizenship, and should 
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give the poorest and humblest the benefit of a sufficient 
training for that purpose. A democratic republic based 
upon universal suffrage depends for its safety and prosperity 
upon the intelligence and virtue of the people. But virtue 
is based on religion, and the obligations of man to man rest 
upon the obligations of man to his Maker and Preserver. 
Intellectual training without moral training is dangerous, 
and moral training without religion lacks the strongest in- 
centive which appeals to the highest motives, and quickens 
and energizes all the lower motives. Who can measure the 
influence of the single idea of an omniscient and omnipresent 
God who reads our thoughts afar off and who will judge all 
our deeds? The example of Christ is a more effectual 
teacher and reformer than all the moral philosophies, ancient 
and modem. 

The state recognizes the importance of religion by allow- 
ing the reading of the Bible, the singing of a hymn, and 
the recital of the Lord’s Prayer, or some other prayer, as 
opening exercises of the school. I am informed by com- 
petent authority that at least four fifths of the public 
schools in the United States observe this custom . 1 Most 
of the school teachers, especially the ladies, are members 
of evangelical churches, and commend religion by their 
spirit and example. To call such schools “ godless ” is sim- 
ply a slander. 

Some schools exclude the Bible to please the Roman 
Catholics, who oppose every Protestant version, and the 
Jews and infidels who oppose Christianity in any form. 
Other schools have found it necessary to reintroduce reli- 
gious exercises for the maintenance of proper discipline. 

1 E. E. White, LL.D., Superintendent of Public Schools in Cincinnati, in 
his paper read before the National Educational Association in Topeka, Kan- 
sas , July 15, 1886, says (p. 10) : “ The great majority of American schools are 
religious without being sectarian ; and it is high time that this fact were more 
universally recognized. It is doubtless true that the most impressive forms 
of presenting religious sanctions to the mind and heart of the young are 
prayer, silent or spoken, and the reverent reading of the Bible, especially 
those portions that present human duty in its relations to the Divine Will — 
forms still permitted and widely used in four fifths of the American schools ” 
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The Catholics certainly have a right to demand the Douay- 
version as a substitute for that of King James, and both 
might be read, the one to the Catholic, the other to the 
Protestant pupils; but they are at heart opposed to the 
free and independent atmosphere of thought which pre- 
vails in the schools of a Protestant community, and which 
is dangerous to the principles of authority and absolute 
obedience to the priesthood. It is vain, therefore, to ex- 
pect to satisfy them by the exclusion of the Bible from 
the public school, which is advocated by many Protestants 
as a peace measure. It is better to hold on to the time- 
honored custom of holding up before the rising genera- 
tion day by day a short and suitable lesson from the Book 
of books, no matter in what version. The Psalms con- 
tain the sublimest lyrical poetry ; the Lord’s Prayer is the 
best of all prayers: the Sermon on the Mount is more 
popular and beautiful than any moral essay ; and the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians is the most effective 
sermon on charity. A competent committee of clergymen 
and laymen of all denominations could make a judicious 
selection which would satisfy every reasonable demand. 
With unreason even the gods fight in vain. 

The reading of brief Bible lessons, with prayer and sing- 
ing, is a devotional exercise rather than religious instruction* 
but it is all that can be expected from the state, which dare 
not intermeddle with the differences of belief. Positive 
religious instruction is the duty of the family, and the 
church, which has the commission to teach all nations the 
way of life. The state cannot be safely intrusted with this 
duty. It might teach rationalism, as is actually done in 
many public schools and universities of Germany, Holland, 
and Switzerland* 

But the state may allow the different denominations to 
monopolize certain school hours in the school building for 
religious instruction. In this way the problem of united 
secular and separate religious education could be solved, at 
least to the reasonable satisfaction of the great majority. 
Possibly the more liberal portion of our Roman Catholic 
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fellow-citizens might agree to such a compromise. In com- 
munities which are sufficiently homogeneous, one teacher 
would answer ; in others, two or more might be chosen, and 
the children divided into classes according to the will of the 
parents or guardians. 

The state is undoubtedly competent to give instruction in 
all elementary and secular or neutral branches of learning, 
such as reading and writing, mathematics, languages, geog- 
raphy, chemistry, natural science, logic, rhetoric, medicine, 
law, etc The difficulty begins in history and the moral sci- 
ences which deal with character, touch upon religious ground, 
and enjoin the eternal principles of duty. A history which 
would ignore God, Christ, the Bible, the Church, the Refor- 
mation, and the faith of the first settlers of this country, 
would be nothing but a ghastly skeleton of dry bones. An 
education which ignores the greatest characters and events 
and the most sacred interests in human life must breed reli- 
gious indifference, infidelity, and immorality. 

But the people will not allow this as long as they remain 
religious and Christian. Parents will not send their children 
to godless schools. They have the power in their own 
hands ; they appoint the school boards, and through them 
the teachers. This is a government “ of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” Republican institutions are 
a blessing ora curse according to the character of those who 
administer them. And so it is with our public schools. All 
depends at last upon competent and faithful teachers. If the 
teachers fear God and love righteousness, they will inspire 
their pupils with the same spirit; if they do not, they will 
raise an infidel generation, notwithstanding the reading of 
the Bible and the teaching of the Catechism. It is in the 
interest of the educational institutions of the several States, 
and indispensable to their well-being, that they should main- 
tain a friendly relation to the churches and the Christian 
religion, which is the best educator and civilizer of any peo- 
ple. 

Whatever defects there are in our public schools, they can 
be supplied by the Sunday-schools, which are multiplying 
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and increasing in importance with the growth of the country ; 
by catechetical instruction of the pastor, which ought to be 
revived as a special preparation for church membership ; and 
by private schools, academies, and denominational colleges 
and universities. The church is perfectly free and untram- 
melled in the vast work of education, and this is all she can 
expect. If she does her full duty, America will soon surpass 
every other country in general intelligence, knowledge, and 
culture. Here is an opportunity for every man to become a 
gentleman, for every woman to become a lady, and for all to- 
become good Christians. This is the ideal, but when will it 
be realized? 

EFFECTS OF SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

Whatever may be the merits of the theory of the Ameri- 
can system, it has worked well in practice. It has stood the 
test of experience. It has the advantages of the union of 
church and state without its disadvantages. It secures all 
the rights of the church without the sacrifice of liberty and 
independence, which are worth more than endowments. 
Not that endowments are to be despised, or are inconsistent 
with a free church. They are rapidly increasing in Amer- 
ica by more than princely donations and the rise of real 
estate. Literary and theological institutions ought to be 
liberally endowed, and every congregation ought to have a 
church building and a parsonage free of debt. The Trinity 
Episcopal Church, and the Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Church, both of New York City, are enabled by their enor- 
mous wealth to aid many charities and missions. Yet 
experience teaches that endowed churches are generally less 
liberal than churches which depend upon the constant flow 
of voluntary contributions. 

The necessary consequence of the separation of church 
,and state is the voluntary principle of self-support and self- 
government. ‘ Christianity is thrown upon its own resources. 
It has abundantly shown its ability to maintain itself without 
the secular arm of the government. It did so even during 
the first three centuries under a hostile and persecuting gov- 
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emment, when every congregation was a benevolent society, 
and provided for the poor, the sick, the stranger, and the 
prisoner, to the astonishment of the heathen. 

1. The voluntary system develops individual activity and 
liberality in the support of religion ; while the state-church 
system has the opposite tendency. Where the treasure is, 
says Christ, there is the heart also. Liberality, like every 
virtue, grows with exercise and gradually becomes a second 
nature. The state gives to the church as little as possible, 
and has always more money for the army and navy than for 
religion and education. 

In large cities on the Continent there are parishes of fifty 
thousand souls with a single pastor; while in the United 
States there is on an average one pastor to every thousand 
members. It seems incredible that Berlin, the metropolis 
of the German Empire and of Protestant theology, should 
in 1887 have no more than about sixty church edifices for a 
population of twelve hundred thousand ; while the city of 
New York counts five times as many churches for the same 
number of population, and in connection with them over 
four hundred Sunday-schools. 1 No wonder that only about 
two per cent, of the inhabitants of Berlin are said to attend 
church, though nearly all are baptized and confirmed. And 
yet there are as good Christians in that city, from the highest 
to the lowest classes, as anywhere in the world. 

The Free churches in Switzerland and Scotland and the 
Dissenting churches in England teach the same lesson, and 
by their liberality put the established churches to shame. 

The progress of the United States is the marvel of modem 
history, in religion, no less than in population, commerce, 
wealth, and general civilization. Though not much older 
than a century, they have in this year 1887, with a popula- 

1 From “ T row's N ew York City Directory ” for 1887 we learn that the number 
of churches and chapels in New York is 431. This aggregate does not include 
the Sunday-schools and small missions in all sections of 'the city. Among 
these churches 74 are Protestant Episcopal, 66 Roman Catholic, 66 Methodist 
Episcopal, 59 Presbyterian, 41 Baptist, 23 Dutch Reformed, 7 Congregational, 
20 Lutheran, 32 Synagogues, and 43 of other bodies, of small size or of inde- 
pendent character. 
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tion of about sixty millions, no less than 132,434 churches or 
congregations, 91,91 1 ministers of the gospel, and 19,018,917 
communicants. Church property, on an average, has doubled 
every decade; it amounted in 1870 to $354,483,581, and if 
it goes on increasing at the same rate, it will reach in 1900 
the sum of nearly three billions. The number of theological 
schools exceeds one hundred and fifty, and a few of them are 
not far behind the theological faculties of the twenty-two 
universities of Germany. 

The enormous immigration must, of course, be taken into 
account in the growth of the country ; but the modem im- 
migration is not prompted by religious motives, as was the 
immigration in the colonial period, and contributes less to 
our religious progress, than to our religious destitution. 
Even the better class of immigrants, with many noble excep- 
tions, are behind the native Americans in the support of 
religion, not -from fault of nature or disposition, but from 
want of practice and from the bad effects of the state-church 
system of providing, 1 under which they have been brought up. 

2. The necessity of self-support of the church at home 
does not diminish but increase the active zeal for the spread 
of the gospel abroad. Liberality in one direction creates 
liberality in every other direction. Those who give most for 
one good cause, generally give most for other good causes. 

All foreign missionary operations of Christendom rest on 
the voluntary principle. A state-church, as such, has no in- 
terest and care for religion beyond its geographical bound- 
aries, and leaves the conversion of the heathen to voluntary 
societies. Free churches, if they have the proper spirit, 
carry on missions in their corporate capacity, and expect 
every congregation and member to contribute according to 
ability. Each denomination has its own foreign and domes- 
tic missionary society. There are flourishing American 
missions in India, China, Japan, South Africa, Syria, Turkey, 
and the new settlements of the West are supplied with 
ministers from the East. In Europe the missionaries have 
to be trained in special institutions (as at Basel, Barmen, 

1 The staatskirchUche Versorgungssystem , as the Germans would call it. 
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Berlin), as the universities furnish very few missionaries ; while 
the theological seminaries of the United States send annually 
a number of their best graduates to destitute fields at home 
and abroad* 

3. The voluntary system develops the self-governing 
power of the church in the laity, and trains elders, deacons, 
church wardens, treasurers, debaters, and all sorts of helpers 
in the government and administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs. In state-churches the laity are passive, except as 
far as they are engaged in missionary, charitable, and other 
voluntary societies and enterprises. 

4. The free-church system secures the exercise of church 
discipline, which is almost impossible in state-churches, and 
provides a purer and more efficient ministry. In state- 
churches the study of theology is pursued like any other 
profession, and the state looks only at theoretical qualifica- 
tions. Teachers of theology in continental universities are 
appointed by the government for the promotion of theology 
as a science, without regard to orthodoxy and religious 
character, unless the minister of public worship and instruc- 
tion or the sovereign happens to be concerned for these qual- 
ifications. A professor may reject or doubt half of the canon 
of the Bible, deny its inspiration, the holy Trinity, the di- 
vinity of Christ and the Holy Spirit, without losing his 
place. The church may protest, but her protest is in vain. 
In America, where the church appoints and supports her 
own officers, such anomalies are impossible, or, at all events, 
only exceptional. No one is expected to enter the ministry 
or to teach theology who is not prompted by high spiritual 
motives, and in cordial sympathy with the creed of his de- 
nomination. Hence the Protestant churches in America are 
more orthodox and active than in Europe. Theology, as a 
science, is not cultivated to such an extent as in Germany, 
but it moves more in harmony with the practical life and 
wants of the churches ; every lecture is opened with prayer, 
and the day closes with devotional exercises of the professors 
and students. 

5. The inevitable division of the Church into an indefinite 
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number of denominations and sects is made the strongest 
objection to the free-church system by the advocates of 
ecclesiastical establishments. But free separation is more 
honest than forced union. Nearly all our divisions are in- 
herited from Europe ; the only difference is that there they 
exist in the form of sects and parties, here on a basis of legal 
equality. In England there are fully as many denomina- 
tions as here. 1 The leading denominations of the United 
States can be reduced to seven families, the rest are subor- 
dinate branches. If church and state were separated on the 
Continent, the theological schools which now antagonize each 
other under the same state-church roof would organize 
themselves into separate denominations. 

The tendency to division and split is inherent in Protes- 
tantism, and it must be allowed free scope until every legiti- 
mate type of Christianity is developed and matured. The 
work of history is not in vain. But division is only a means 
to a higher unity than the world has yet seen. The ma- 
jestic and rock-built cathedral of the papacy represents au- 
thority without freedom, and unity without variety. True 
unity must rest on liberty and include the greatest variety. 
There is more real union and friendship between the different 
denominations in America than there is between the different 
theological schools and parties in the state-churches of 
Europe. The dangers of liberty are great, but no greater than 
the dangers of authority, which may lead to grinding and de- 
grading despotism. America has cast her lot with the cause 
of freedom, and must sink or swim, perish or survive with it. 
The progress of history is a progress of freedom. Let us 
stand fast in the freedom wherewith Christ has made us 
free. (Gal. v., I.) We must believe in the Holy Spirit, the 
author and giver of life, who will never forsake the church, 
but lead her higher and higher even unto perfection. 

1 Or even more, if we are to credit “ The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1887” 
(London, 1887), which says (p. 218) : “ There are altogether 180 religions de- 
nominations in Great Britain, the names of which have been given in to the 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages.” This incredible num- 
ber most include all sorts of societies which no sensible man would call a 
church or a sect. 
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God has great surprises in store. The Reformation is not 
by any means the last word He has spoken. We may confi- 
dently look and hope for something better than Romanism 
and Protestantism. And free America, where all the churches 
are commingling and rivalling with each other, may become 
the chief theatre of such a reunion of Christendom as will 
preserve every truly Christian and valuable element in the 
various types which it has assumed in the course of ages, 
and make them more effective than they were in their sepa- 
ration and antagonism. The denominational discords will 
be solved at last in the concprd of Christ, the Lord and 
Saviour of all that love, worship, and follow Him.* There 
is no room for fear and discouragement under the banner of 
the Cross which still bears the device : Tovr<p ritax. 1 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN MODERN EUROPE. 

In conclusion we must briefly survey the influence of the 
American system upon foreign countries and churches. 

Within the present generation the principle of religious 
liberty and equality, with a corresponding relaxation of the 
bond of union of church and state, has made steady and ir- 
resistible progress among the leading nations of Europe, and 
has been embodied more or less clearly in written constitu- 
tions. The French revolution of 1830, the more extensive 
revolutions of 1848, and the great events of 18 66 and 1870 
have broken down the bulwarks of intolerance, and prepared 
the way for constitutional changes. 

The successful working of the principle of religious free- 
dom in the United States has stimulated this progress with- 
out any official interference. All advocates of the voluntary 
principle and of a separation of church and state in Europe 
point to the example of this country as their strongest prac- 
tical argument. 

The separation of church and state is a far more difficult 
task in Europe than it was in America. There the union of 
the two powers is interwoven with the history of the past and 
with every fibre of national life. It has still great advan- 

1 Hoc signo vine c. 
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tages : it secures an orderly administration, and a comfortable 
support to the clergy ; it gives the church access to the whole 
population and brings all the young under religious instruc- 
tion. In most countries of Europe, Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant, the state has secularized the landed and other pos- 
sessions of the church, and in supporting the clergy, it only 
pays the interest of a debt assumed. The state is not likely 
to surrender the church property, and to lose its power over 
the clergy by making it independent ; while the clergy is not 
disposed to give up its claim and to entrust itself to the 
good-will of the congregations for its daily bread. The 
United States never possessed any church property, and 
never meddled with ecclesiastical affairs except to protect 
them by law. 

Nevertheless the basis on which the union of church and 
state is founded, namely the identity of the community of 
citizens and the community of Christians of one creed, no 
longer exists, and acts of uniformity in religion have become 
an impossibility. The state has sacred obligations to all its 
citizens, and dare not promote a creed at the expense of 
justice and humanity. The mixed character of the popula- 
tion as regards their religious convictions peremptorily de- 
mands concessions to dissenters, and every such concession 
or act of toleration is a weakening of the bond of union be- 
tween church and state, until at last a separation becomes 
inevitable. This at least is the tendency of things in modern 
Europe. There are few intelligent advocates of state- 
churchism, at least in Protestant countries, who will not con- 
cede the necessity of toleration as a simple act of justice, or 
even go further and admit the principle of free-churchism, 
namely that the profession of religion ought to be voluntary, 
and that the church ought to support and to govern herself. 
The internal controversies of Christendom should be fought 
out on the basis of freedom without fear and favor of the 
secular power. 

Great Britain. 

England is the mother of the United States, though she 
acted more like a step-mother in colonial days. Our lan- 
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guage, laws, customs, and religion, and our conception of 
liberty and self-government, are derived from her. Without 
the Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, and the Bill of 
Rights — the three documents which Lord Chatham called 
the Bible of the English Constitution,— there would be no 
American Constitution, which embodies their most valuable 
guarantees of personal and national freedom. 1 

The era of religious uniformity and consequent persecution, 
which sent so many of England's best citizens to the wild 
woods of North America, closed with the expulsion of the 
tyrannical and treacherous dynasty of the Stuarts and the 
Act of Toleration of 1689. The benefit of this act was sub- 
sequently enlarged, and extended to Unitarians (1813), to 
Roman Catholics (1829), and at lastW’ the Jews (1858), all 
of whom may now be represented in Parliament. Practically 
there is as much civil and religious liberty and as much reli- 
gious activity in England and Scotland as in the United 
States, and the voluntary principle, owing in part to the 
good example set by dissenters, has made wonderful prog- 
ress within the established church itself. 

But nominally and legally the Queen is still the supreme 
governor, both of the Episcopalian Church of England, and 
of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland ; and as Empress of 
India she is bound to protect the Hindoo religion of her sub- 
jects. Presbyterians are dissenters in England ; while Epis- 
copalians are dissenters in Scotland. The Queen changes 
her churchmanship and dissentership twice every year, as 
she passes from Windsor to Balmoral and back again This 

1 Francis Lieber ( “ On Civil Liberty and Self-Government," p. 260) 
says : “ American liberty belongs to the great division of Anglican liberty [as 
distinguished from Gallican liberty]. It is founded upon the checks, guarantees, 
and self-government of the Anglican race. The trial by jury, the representa- 
tive government, the common law, self-taxation, the supremacy of the law, 
publicity, the submission of the army to the legislature . . . form part and 
parcel of our liberty. There are, however, features and guarantees which are 
peculiar to ourselves, and which, therefore, we may say constitute American 
liberty. They may be summed up, perhaps, under these heads : Republican 
federalism, strict separation of the state from the church, greater equality and 
acknowledgment of abstract rights in the citizen, and a more popular or demo- 
cratic cast of the whole polity." 
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double headship — leaving out the sex — is a strange anomaly, 
and without a shadow of precedent in the Bible or antiquity. 
It dates from Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth. It cannot 
last much longer. The dissenters are uneasy and discon- 
tented with their status of legal and social inferiority, and a 
large class of Episcopalians feel equally discontented with 
the subserviency of their own church to the royal supremacy 
and to a Parliament composed no more exclusively of 
churchmen, but also of dissenters, Jews, and Gentiles. In 
England and Wales the dissenters numbered in 1883 nearly 
one half of the population (12,500,000 to 13,500,000 Episco- 
palians), and in Scotland, the Free Church and United Pres- 
byterian Church, even without the non-Presbyterian com- 
munions, are nearly as strong as the established Kirk. 

In Ireland the Church of England was disestablished in 
1869 under the leadership of a high-church Episcopalian 
prime minister, who in his youth had written an elaborate 
defence of the union of church and state. 1 Mr. Gladstone 
has not changed his religion, but he has changed his poli- 
tics. After years of practical experience in government, he 
found it impossible to maintain his views in the mixed char- 
acter of the modem state, without doing injustice to a large 
portion of the people. At the union of England and Ire- 
land in 1801, it was enacted that the Churches of England 
and Ireland were forever to form one Protestant Episcopal- 
ian Church ; and this was to be a fundamental part of the 
union between the two countries. The Irish were forced to 
support a religion which was professed only by a small mi- 
nority, and which was hated as heretical and tyrannical by 
three fourths of the population. 

* William Ewart Gladstone : “ The State in its Relations with the Church.” 
4th ed. London, 1841. 2vol$. The famonscritiqne of Macaulay in the “Ed- 
inburgh Review ” for April, 1839, & respectful to the author, but very se- 
vere on his theory, which, he says, ought to be built on “buttresses of ada- 
mant," but is “ made out of flimsy materials fit only for perorations.” For a 
more recent defence and exposition of Anglican state-churchism, see Roundell, 
Earl of Sdbome : “ A Defence of the Church of England against Disestab- 
lishment " (London, 1886) ; also Hon. Arthur Elliot : “ The State and the 
Church ” (London, 1882). 
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The wonder is, that such an anomaly could continue so 
long and be defended by good men misguided by hereditary 
prejudice. The disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Anglican Church in Ireland, accompanied by proper compen- 
sation or commutation, was an act of simple justice, and has 
resulted in giving greater efficiency to the Episcopal and 
other Protestant bodies. 

Since that time all Christian denominations in Ireland are 
placed on a footing of legal equality, and each manages its 
affairs independently in its own way. This state of things 
would have appeared impossible not only to Englishmen be- 
fore the Reformation, when all citizens were Roman Catho- 
lics, but also to Protestant Englishmen during the times when 
the principle of uniformity in religion prevailed. Now this 
principle is universally abandoned as oppressive, unjust, and 
unreasonable. 

Whether disestablishment will follow in Scotland, Wales, 
and at last even in England, is only a question of time. 
True religion in these countries will be the gainer. The Free 
•Church of Scotland started with the establishment principle, 
but has abandoned it under the influence of successful expe- 
rience. 

Switzerland. 

Switzerland approaches nearest the United States in her 
-republican organization, though differing in nationality and 
.language. She is the oldest republic in Europe, dating from 
41 the eternal covenant ” of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, 
which was concluded August 1, 1291. 1 

1 See Dr. Bluntschli (a native of Zurich, Professor of Legal Science at Heidel- 
berg, d. 1881) : “ Geschichte des Schweizerischen Bnndesrechtes von den ers- 
ten ewigen Bunden bis auf die Gegenwart,” 2d ecL Stuttgart, 1875. 2 vols. 
The second volume contains the documents. The first covenant of 1291 is in 
Latin, and begins : “In nomine Domini . Amen” This form is followed in the 
later covenants. The sacred oath of the men in GrUtli, on the Lake of the Four 
Cantons, in 1308, was a renewal of the covenant of 1291, and followed by the 
expulsion of the foreign rulers appointed by King Albrecht of Austria. On 
Dec. 9, 13x5, after the memorable battle of Morgarten, the covenant was again 
renewed at Brunnen. The story of William Tell, immortalized by the historic 
skill of Johann von Muller, and still more by the poetic genius of Schiller, is 
unfortunately a myth, though with a kernel of truth “ Auch die Geschichte 
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Originally the Swiss republic was a loose, aristocratic con- 
federacy of independent cantons, and recognized only one 
religion, the Roman Catholic, in the middle ages, and two 
after the Reformation, the Roman Catholic and the Re- 
formed (i. e., the church reformed by Zwingli and Calvin). 

In 1848, after the defeat of the Sonderbund of the Roman 
Catholic cantons, which obstructed all progress, the con- 
stitution was entirely remodelled on democratic principles, 
and after the American example. The confederacy of can- 
tons was changed into a federal state with a representation 
of the people, and with a central government acting directly 
upon the people. The legislative branch of the government 
( Bundesversammlung ; Congress) was divided into two houses,. 
— the Standerath, corresponding to our Senate, and consist- 
ing of forty-four deputies of the twenty-two cantons (which 
constituted the old Diet), and the Nationalrath , or House of' 
Representatives, elected by the vote of the people according 
to population (one to every 20,000 souls). The executive 
department or Bundesratk consists of seven members, ap- 
pointed by the two branches of the legislature for three 
years. They constitute the cabinet. The President [Bundes- 
prasident) and the Vice-President of the republic are not 
elected by the people, as in the United States, but by the 
cabinet out of their number, and only for one year. The ju- 
dicial department or supreme court ( Bundesgericht ) consists, 
of eleven judges elected by the legislature for three years, 
and decides controversies between the cantons, etc. 1 

The constitution of 1848 was again revised and still more 
centralized May 29, 1874, with reference to the relation of 
the Federal government to railroads, post, and telegraphs, 
liberty of commerce, emigration, etc. The revision wassub- 

von Tell" (says SluntscAK, /., 6 q), “ w ticker den Vogt Gessler erschoss, veil' 
erin ihm de* /resets Mann verhSAnt and den Voter geschSndet Aatte, enthdlt, 
■wenn sie aueh irn Ver/olg sagenhaft geschmUckt vurde, dock einen So Aten Zug 
des schveiserischen Natumalekarakters , uni ist desshdH aueh so popular ge- 
worden” 

1 Comp. Ruttunann: “Das nordamerikanische Bundesstaatsrecht verg- 
Kchen mit den politischen Einrichtungen der Schweiz.” Zurich, 1867-7 2. a 
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mitted to the vote of the people and accepted April 10, 1874,. 
by 340,199 votes against 198,013, and by fourteen and a half 
of the cantons. 

The Constitution of 1848 guaranteed “the free exercise of 
divine worship to the recognized confessions ” (z. e . the Ro- 
man Catholic and Reformed), but forbade the order of the 
Jesuits. 1 The Constitution of 1874 goes further and comes 
nearer the American Constitution by declaring, without 
qualification, that freedom of belief and conscience are in- 
violable, that no one can be forced to accept or support a 
religion, or be punished on account of religious views, and 
that the free exercise of worship is secured within the 
limits of morality and public safety. 2 * But the same Con- 
stitution, like that of 1848, excludes the order of the Jesuits 
and affiliated orders from Swiss territory, and prohibits their 
members to exercise any kind of activity in church or school. 2 
The same prohibition may be extended to other spiritual 
orders which are deemed dangerous to the state or which 
disturb the peace of the confessions. 4 The Constitution for- 

1 Arts. 44 and 58. 

3 Art. 49. “ Die Glaubens- und Gewissens freiheit ist unverletzlich — Nic- 
mand darf zur Theilnahme an einer Religionsgenossenschaft , oder an einem 
religidsen Unterricht^ oder zur Vomahme einer religidsen Handlung gezwungen % 
order wegen Glaubensansiekten mit Sira fen irgend welcher Art belegt werden . 
Ueber die religidse Erziehung der Kind— * ^tf'erf&Uten 16 . Aliersjahr 
ver/Ugt im Sinne vorstehender Grundsdtzeltt^inhaber der vSteriicken oder vor- 
mundscka ftlichen GewalL Die AusObung bUrgerlicher oder politisc her Rechte 
darf dunk keinerlei Vorschriften oder Bedingungen kirchlicher oder religidser 
Natur beschr&nkt werden . Die Glaubensansich ten entbinden nicht von der 
ErfUBung der bUrgerlichen PJlichten. Niemand ist gekalten t Steuem su be - 
zaklen^ welche speciell filr eigentliehe Kultuszwecke einer Religionsgenossen- 
schaft , der er nickt angehbrt, auferlegt werden” 

Art. 50. “Die freie AusUbung gottesdienstlicker Kandlungen ist innerkalb 
der Schranken der Sittlichkeit und der Sffentlichen Ordnung gew&hrleistet.” 

8 Art. 51. “DerOrden der Jesuiten und die ihm affiUirten GeseUschaften dUr- 
fen in keinem Theile der Schweiz Aufnahme finden , und es istihren Gliedem 
jede Wirksamkeit in Kirche und Schule untersagt .” 

4 Art 51, Sec. 2. “ Dieses Verbot hann durch Bundesbeschluss auch auf 
andere geistliche Orden ausgedehnt werden , deren Wirksamkeit staatsgefahr- 
lick ist oder den Frieden der Konfessionen stffrt Under this restriction the 
Salvation Army was scandalously persecuted in several places of republican 
Switzerland in 1883 and 1884. 
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bids moreover the establishment of new or the re-establish- 
ment of abolished convents and religious orders. 1 

These restrictions are un-American, and an abridgment 
of religious liberty. 

There is another important difference between the two 
countries. The principle of religious liberty has not yet 
worked its way into the several cantons of Switzerland. 
Each canton has still its own established church — either 
Roman Catholic or Reformed — supported and ruled by the 
civil magistrate. In recent times the politicians and so-called 
“ reformers ” have controlled the church in the interest of pre- 
vailing rationalism, and have forced the faithful adherents of 
the Reformation creeds to found free churches, in Geneva, 
the Canton de Vaud, and Neuchatel. The advanced liberal 
or radical party in Switzerland is very illiberal and intoler- 
ant towards positive Christianity. It would be far better if 
the connection between church and state in the different 
cantons were dissolved, and religion allowed to take its nat- 
ural course. But the politicians will not surrender their con- 
trol over religion. 

The free churches in French Switzerland have shown a 
high decree of spiritual vitality and liberality. 

The German Empire . 

The German Empire, which arose under the leadership of 
Prussia from the brilliant victories over Austria in 1866, and 
over France in 1870, was proclaimed, by a striking nemesis of 
history, at Versailles in the palace of the persecutor of the 
Huguenots, the destroyer of the Palatinate and the robber of 
Alsace, Louis XIV., Jan. 18, 1871.* It marks an immense 
progress of liberty over the German Roman Empire,* which 
lasted eight hundred years, from the coronation of Charle- 

1 Art. 52. “ DU Errichtung ntuer und die WiederhcrsUllung aufgehobener 
KlSster oder religidser Orden ist unxul&ssig." 

* The historian Leopold von Ranke is reported to have said, in reply to a 
question of Mons. Thiers during the Franco-German war in 1870, that Germany 
was making war, not upon Napoleon, not upon the French republic, least of 
all upon the French nation — but upon Louis XIV. Thiers, himself a distin- 
guished historian, wondered at the long memory of the Germans. 
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magne by Pope Leo III. (800), to the resignation of Francis 
II.(i8o6), and over the feeble German Confederacy, which 
after a brief interregnum succeeded it for a short period 
(1815-186 6). 

The German Empire differs widely from the American 
Republic by its monarchical basis and hereditary principle, 
but nevertheless resembles it in several important respects. 
Both owe their origin to secular causes, and emerged success- 
fully from a war of self-defence, the one against Great Britain, 
the other against France. Both are compact federal states, 1 
with a strong central sovereignty which acts directly upon 
the people, as distinct from a loose confederacy of indepen- 
dent States, 2 such as were the ancient leagues of Greece, the 
American Confederation before 1787, the Swiss Confederacy 
before 1848, and the German Bund which expired in 1866. 
Both are confined to political and civil interests, and have no 
direct or official connection with the church, but leave reli- 
gion to the several States, and dare not interfere with them. 
Every State of Germany has its own independent state church, 
with more or less toleration for “ sects/* There is no such 
thing as an imperial church (. Reichskirche ), any more than 
there is a national American church ; there is not even such 
an organic connection between the different Protestant 
churches of the same confession, as exists in the United 
States. 4 Each church is confined to the geographical bound- 
aries of the State. Cujus regio ejus religio. This condition 
dates from the Diet of Spire, 1526, which allowed ever} 7, Ger- 
man State to act on the question of the Reformation accord- 
ing to its own sense of duty to God and the emperor. The 
Westphalia Treaty of 1648 confirmed the equal rights of the 
two contending churches. But the Pope never consented to 
even this limited toleration and will always protest against it. 
The Papal Syllabus of 1864 condemns religious toleration 
among the eighty heresies of the age. The Roman Church 

1 Bundesstaai . 3 StaaUnbund ’ 

* The only quasi-official bond of union between them is the so-called Eise- 
nach Conference, which meets once a year at Eisenach for the purpose of secur- 
ing co-operation in a few matters of general interest, such as the revision of the 
Xuther Bible. 
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acknowledges no other church, and cannot do it consistently. 
She knows no geographical and national boundaries, and 
rallies around the common centre of the Vatican “vice- 
gerent of God on earth.” She must submit, of course, to 
hard necessity, but does it under protest : Non possumus. 

The Constitution of the German Empire, dated April 14, 
1871, if we except the words, “ of God’s grace ” (von Gottes 
Gnaderi), attached to the name of the emperor, says nothing 
about religion, and requires no religious tests as qualifica- 
tion for civil and political offices under the national govern- 
ment. Consequently the imperial Parliament is accessible 
to men of all creeds or of no creed. 1 * 3 

The principle of the freedom of conscience and worship, 
and the equality of the religious confessions before the law 
was first proclaimed as one of the fundamental rights of the 
German people by the Frankfort Parliament in 1849, and 
adopted by several States (Prussia, Saxony, etc.). The North 
German Bund, by an imperial law of July 3, 1869, proclaimed 
the same principle, and abolished all remaining restrictions 
of civil and political rights on account of religion which ex- 
isted in the various States.* This law passed into the legis- 
lation of the whole empire in 1871.’ 

1 “Verfassungdes deutschen Reichs von Dr. Ludwig von ROnne.” Berlin* 
3d ed., 1878. 

9 The law of July 3, 1869, is as follows : •* A lie noch bestehenden , aus der 
Verschiedenheit des reUgiosen Bekenntnisses hergeleiteten Besckr&nkungen der 
bUrgerlichen und staatsbUrgerlichen Reekie werden Hierdurch aufgehoben. 
Insbesondere soil die Befdhigung zur Theilnahme an der Gemeinde- und 
Landesvertretung zur Bekleidung bffentUcker Aemter vom religiSsen BekennU 
niss unabhdngig sein, n 

3 Dr. L. von ROnne, " Das Staatsrecht des deutschen Reiches” (2d ed., 
Leipzig, 1877, 2 vols.), vol. i. p. 176: “Die Verfassung des Deutschen 
Reiches enth&lt zwar keine Bestimmung iiber die Glaubens- und Religions - 
freiheit im Reiehe , allein sekon das Reichsgesetz vom 1 November , 1867, iiber 
die FreizHgigkeit , Welches im gansen Gebiete des Reiches Geltung hat , bestimmt 
im § I, doss keinem ReichsangehSrigen um des GLAXJBENSBEKENNTNISSES willen 
der A ufenthali die Niederlassung \ der Gewerbebetrieb oder der Erwerb von Grund- 
eigentkum verweigert werden darf. Der Kierdurch anerkannte Grundsatx der 
Glaubens und Religionsfreiheii hat demnSchst semen erwdterten Ausdruck 
gef widen in dem Reichsgesetze vom 3 Juli y 1869, betreffend die Gleickberecktig- 
ung der Konfessionen in bUrgerlicher und staatsbUrgerHcker Beziehung. Dieses 
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So far the German Empire is committed to the principle 
of religious liberty and equality as much as the United 
States, and can as little interfere with the religious convic- 
tions and the exercise of public worship, or deny to any 
citizen his civil and political rights on account of his re- 
ligious opinions. The only restriction in both countries is, 
that a man's religion cannot excuse him from the duties of 
citizenship. 

f Hr das Gebiet des Norddcutschen Bundes erlassene Gesetz trot in Folge des Art. 
8o, Ziffer i, Nr. 20 der mit Baden und Hessen vereinbarten Bundesverfassung 
mii dem 1 Januar , 1871, auch in Baden und SOdhessen , femer von demselben 
Zeitpunkte an, zufolge des Art . 1 und des Art. 2, Nr. 6 des Bundmssvertrages 
vom 25 November, 1870, auch in Wurtemberg, und endlieh in Bayern zu folge 
-des § 2, Ziffer I, Nr. 10 des Reichsgesetzes vom 22 April, 1871, vom Tage der 
Wirksamkeit dieses Reiehsgesetzes an in Kraft. Dagegen ist die Einf&hrung 
des Gesetzes in dem Reiehslande Elsass-Lathringen nieht erfolgt. Das Gesetz 
bestimmt \ dass alls im Geltungsbereiche desselben noch bestekenden , aus der 
Verschiedenheit des religiosen Bekenntnisses hergeleiteten Beschr&nkungen der 
bUrgerlichen und staatsbHrgerlichen Rechte aufgehoben werden, und dass 
insbesondere die Bef&higung zur Theilnahme an der Gemeinde - und Zandesver- 
tretung und zur Bekleidung dffentlicher Aemter vom religiosen Bekenntnisse 
unabhdngig sein soli .” 

Comp. Georg Meyer, “ Lehrbuch des deutschen Staatsrechtes " (Leipzig, 
1S78), pp. 575 sqq., and 610, “ Die Reicksgesetzgebung" (he says, p. 610) “ hat. 
indent sic alien Reichsangehdrigen das Recht der freien Niederlassung im ganzen 
Reichsgebiet gewdhrleistet , und jede aus der Verschiedenheit der Confessionen 
Jliessende Ungleichheit der bHrgtrHcken und poBtischen Rechte ausschUesst, den 
Einzelstaaten die Befugniss entzogen , bestimmten ReUgionsgesellschaften die 
Aufnahme im Staatsgebiet zu venoeigem. Die Reprobation einer Religions - 
gesellschaft hann kUnftighin nur im Wege der Reicksgesetzgebung stattfinden. 
Dagegen ist reichsgcsetzlick voider eine allgemeine Freiheit der Bildung von 
Religionsvereinen, noch eine Gleichheit der Religionsilbung fHralle Confessionen 
garantirt. Vielmehr weisen in diesem Funkte die Landesgesetzgebungen grosse 
VerschUdcnheitcn auf. Einige geben die Bildung von ReUgionsgesellschaften 
unbedingt frei und gewdhren alien voile hdusliche und dffentUche Religions H- 
bung . Nach diesen dussert sick das Reformationsrecht des Staaies nur noch in 
der Ertheilung von Corporationsrechten und der Verleihung besonderer Priv- 
ilegien . And ere gewdhren zwar das Recht der freien Vereinigung zu religiosen 
Gemeinschaften, dagegen keine Gleichheit der Religionsilbung ; die Art derseU 
ben ricktet sich nach den besonderen Verwilligungen. Noch andere endlieh haben 
an dem Erfordemiss staatlicher Genehmigung fdr die Bildung von religidsen 
Gemeinschaften festgehalten For further consultation I may refer to Paul 
Laband, “Das Staatsrecht des deutschen Reiches” (Tubingen, 1876-82, 3 
vols.), voL i. pp. 161 sq. 
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In one instance, xiowever, the Empire has, from patriotic 
motives, interfered with religion, namely, in the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from German territory, by an imperial 
law of July 4, 1872. 1 This was an act in self-defence 
against the political ambition and agitation of the hier- 
archical party under the lead of the Jesuits, who own 
no country except the church, and no loyalty except to 
the Pope. But it is nevertheless an infringement of religious 
liberty. Such an expulsion would be unconstitutional in 
the United States, unless the Jesuits by overt acts should 
endanger the public peace and safety. 

In the several States which compose the Empire, the 
union of the state with the-recognized confessions, i. e ., the 
Roman Catholic and the Evangelical (Lutheran and Re- 
formed) Churches continues. Dissenting sects enjoy the 
rights of private corporations.* 

Germany allows the greatest freedom of thought, but is 
very conservative in action. In no country is theological 
speculation and investigation so freely carried on and en- 
couraged as in German universities under the patronage 
of the government, and in no country is a certain degree of 
education more general ; for the laws of Prussia and nearly 
all other German States provide for the establishment of 
elementary schools in every town and village, and compel 
parents to send their children to these or private schools. 
And yet the most opposite parties in theology, from strict 
Lutheran orthodoxy to rationalism, prefer to remain under 

1 See Schnlthess, “ EuropSischer Geschichtskalender” for 1872, p. 164. 

s Meyer, /. c., p. 611 : “ J Die kathoHsche und die evangelische ( lutherische 
und reformirte) Kirche nehmen die Stellung privilegirter Religionsgenteinscha /- 
ten ein und gelten als SffentUche Corporatiomn. Sic genus sen einen besonderen 
strafrechtliehen Schutz, ihre Geisiluhm sind in vielen Benehungen den Stoats- 
beamten gleichgestellt, sie erkalten eine Dotation aus Staatsmitteln und ihre Ab- 
gaben kdnnen im Wege der Verwaltungsexecution beigetrieben werden. Den 
KathoUhen stehen die AltkathoHken gleick , welche vom Standpunkte des Staates 
air KathoUken « u betrachten sind. 

“ Unterden Hbrigen ckristlichen ReHgionsgeseUschaften sind diejenigen beson - 
ders ausgeseiehnet , welche rich im Besitz von Corporationsrechten befinden . 
. . . Diejenigen ReHgionsgemeinschaften , , welche CorporaHonsrechte nieht 
besitxen, kaben den Charakter gewdknlicher Vereine” 
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the same state-church roof of protection and support, and 
look with distrust or contempt upon the “sects.” 

Nevertheless some of these sects are spreading, in num- 
bers and respectability, and the “Old Catholics,” too, have 
become a distinct organization with government recognition 
in Prussia (1875) and Baden (1874). 

The religious statistics of the German Empire, which 
numbers a population of over forty-six millions, according to 
the census of Dec. 1, 1880, are as follows: 

Protestants 28,330,967 

Roman Catholics 16,232,606 

“ Christian Sects ” 78,395 1 

Jews 561,612 

“ No religion ” 30,481 

By “ Protestants ” are meant three denominations supported 
and governed by the state, Lutherans, German Reformed, 
and United Evangelical. The last is the largest, being the 
state-church of Prussia and of those minor States (Baden, 
Wtirttemberg, etc.) which have adopted the union of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches. “ The Christian sects ” 
are Mennonites, Moravians, Irvingites, Methodists, Baptists, 
and others, who support and govern themselves, or are sup- 
ported by their brethren in England and America. The 
“Old Lutherans” are seceders from the state-churches in 
Prussia and Saxony, and figure in the statistics among the 
sects, although they are the most orthodox among Prot- 
estants. 

Prussia. 

Prussia stands at the head of the German States and has 
the controlling influence in the German Empire. Her king 
is by hereditary right also Emperor of Germany. She has 
in theory been always very tolerant and allowed the utmost 
liberty of opinion within the state-church, but the exercise 
of public worship and the organization of dissenting com- 
munities was controlled and restricted by law till 1850. 5 

1 This is too small an estimate. 

8 The Allgemetm Lcmdrecht of Prussia, in agreement with the spirit of 
Frederick the Great, declares (Tit. ad. §§ 2 and 3): “ Jedem Einwokner tm 
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“The great Elector” offered a hospitable asylum to the 
expelled Huguenots of France, at a time when the Calvinists 
were denounced by orthodox Lutherans as dangerous here- 
tics. Frederick II., the “ alte Fritz,” one of the demi-gods of 
the German people, was an admirer of Voltaire’s philosophy 
of toleration (though he despised the man), and wished every 
Prussian to get saved “ after his own fashion” ; yet he com- 
manded the celebrated Pietist, Dr. Francke in Halle, to go 
to the theatre which he had denounced, and ordered a 
clergyman, Frommann (Piousman), to change his name into 
Frohmann (Menyman). 

There are three recognized churches in Prussia, the Lu- 
theran, the German Reformed, and the Roman Catholic. 
The first two were consolidated into one by Frederick 
William III., in 1817, under the name of the United Evan- 
gelical Church. The House of Hohenzollem belongs origi- 
nally to the German Reformed Church, but is now identi- 
fied with the United Evangelical Church. The union 
was opposed by the “Old Lutherans,” who seceded and 
were at first harshly dealt with by the government, but 
achieved liberty under Frederick William IV. (1845). The 
Evangelical Union, as officially explained (1834 and 1852), 
does not obliterate the doctrinal distinction of the two confes- 
sions, nor interfere with personal convictions, but requires 
both to live under one form of government, to use the same 
liturgy, and to commune together at the same altar. But 
the last feature, die Abendmahlsgemeinschaft , is offensive 
to the conscience of strict Lutherans, who reject the Re- 
formed theory of the Lord’s Supper as a heresy. The 
Lutherans of the newly acquired provinces of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Lauenburg, Hanover, Frankfort, etc., are not for- 
mally incorporated in the union, but subject to the same 
central government of the King and his Cultus-Minister. 

Staate muss tins vollkommene Glat&ens- und Gewissens/reikeit gestaitet vuerden. 
Niemastd ist sckvldig Her seine Privatmemungen in Religumssachen Vorschrif- 
ien vom Staaie ansunehmen." But liberty is here restricted to private opinions 
which lie beyond the jurisdiction of the state, and maybe enjoyed under the 
.most despotic government, “ Gedanken sind tollfrei .” 
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Smaller religious communions enjoy the rights of private 
corporations by special concessions of the government. 

According to the census of December 1, 1880, the total 
population of Prussia numbered 27,279,111 souls, classified 
as follows: 

Protestants 17*613,530 ($4#) 

Roman Catholics 9,205,136 (33 jl) 

Jews 363*79° 

The rest belong to smaller Christian “sects,” or to “no 
creed.” 

The Evangelical state-church, which numbers about eigh- 
teen millions, or nearly two thirds of the population, is 
reduced to a department of state and connected, under one 
head (the Cultus-Minister), with the department of educa- 
tion and medical affairs. This is a humiliating position, to 
which the Roman Church would never submit. King 
Frederick William IV. (brother of Emperor William) felt 
painfully the weight of his position as summus episcopus , and 
frequently expressed his wish to restore the Evangelical 
Church to proper independence and self-government, with 
full toleration for dissenters ; but his force was broken by 
the revolution of 1848. 

The Prussian Constitution of January 31, 1850, marks a 
.great progress in the line of religious liberty. It guarantees 
the freedom of conscience and public worships and indepen- 
dence , in the administration of their internal affairs, to the 
Evangelical and Roman Catholic Churches, and all other re- 
ligious associations , subject only to the civil and political 
duties. As to education, the Protestant children should be 
instructed in religion by the Protestant clergy; the Roman 
Catholic children by the Roman Catholic clergy, and the 
Jews by their rabbis. 1 

The most important provision is Article XII., which 
guarantees the three essential elements of religious and 
civil fredom : 1, the freedom of private and public worship ; 

1 See the Prussian Verfassungs- XJrkunde of 1850, articles XII., XIII., 
XIV., XV., XVI., XVIII., XXIV. Similar provisions had been made by 
the famous national assembly of Frankfurt in 1849, Art. V. of the Grund- 
rechte des deutsehen Volkes, 
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2, the right of religious association; 3, the enjoyment of 
civil and political rights, irrespective of religious views. The 
last implies separation of church and state as far as civil and 
political offices are concerned.* 

Prussia has thus taken the lead in this progress of modern 
culture, and prescribed the course of the German Empire. 
One of the most eminent writers on law in Prussia, in com- 
menting on the twelfth article, remarks that Prussia has 
constitutionally recognized perfect religious liberty as “ the 
noblest fundamental right of eveiy citizen,” not in the 
spirit of religious indifference, but as the ripe fruit of a 
development of more than a hundred years, as a victory of 
justice and of a truly Christian view of life. He adds that 
it is the merit of the North Americans to have first pro- 
claimed this principle as a constitutional law.* 

But while this great principle remains, the independence of 
the recognized confessions in the management of their own 
affairs, which was likewise guaranteed, in Articles XV. and 
XVIII., was endangered, modified, and in part abolished 
during the so-called Culturkampf, or the conflict of modem 
culture with mediaeval obscurantism, which has agitated 
Germany since 1870. 

1 Article XII. is as follows : “ Die Freiheit des religiSsen Bekenntnisses , der 
Vereinigung zu Re tig ionsgesellschafien und der gemeinsamen h&uslichcn tend 
Sjfenilichen ReligionsHbung wird gewdhrleistet . Der Genus s der bilrgerlichen 
und staaisbUrgerlicken Reekie isi unabkdngig von dem religiSsen Bekenntnisse . 
Den bUrgerlichen und staatsbUrgerlichen PJtichien darf durch die AusObung der 
Retigionsfreikeit kein A bbruch geschehen.” Comp. L. v. R8nne, 4 ‘Das Staats- 
recht der Preussischen Monarchic ” (Leipzig, 3d ed., 1869-72), vol. i., Abth. ii. 
p. 167 sqq.; and H. Schulze, “Das Preussische Staatsrecht ” (Leipzig, 1872, 
77, 2 vols.), voL i. pp. 398 sqq . 

* Hermann Schulze (Prof, of Jurisprudence in the University of Breslau, 
and member of the Prussian House of Lords), “ Das Preussische Staatsrecht,” 
vol. i. pp. 403 sq.: tl So ist vollkommene religiSse Bekenntniss freiheit , als das 
edelsie Grundrecht oiler Staaisgenossen t in Freussen verfassungsm&ssig aner - 
kanniy nickt als Zeichen religidser GleichgUltigkeit, sondem als gereifte Fruckt 
einer mehr als hunderijahrigen Staatsentwicklungy als Sieg deutscher Gerechtig- 
keii und wahrhaft christlicher Lebensanschauung. . . . Den Nordameri- 

canem gebuhri das Verdiensty nuerst die Retigionsfreikeit als Verfassungsgesetz 
verk&ndigi su kaben, nackdem Friedrich der Grosse dieselbe ikecretisch vertheidigt 
und praklisck gehandhabt katte . ” 
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This important and interesting conflict was provoked by 
the aggressions of Romanism, as shown in the Papal Syllabus 
of 1864, which declared open war to all the liberal ideas of the 
age, in the passage of the infallibility dogma of the Vatican 
Council in 1870, and in the open hostility of the Ultramon- 
tane party to the new German Empire with a Protestant 
head. In some respects the Culturkampf is a renewal of 
the old war between the emperor and the pope, or state- 
craft and priestcraft. It developed the singular anomaly 
that the Protestant Liberals (the so-called National Liberal 
party in the German Diet and the Prussian Chambers) 
attacked the liberty and independence of the church ; while 
the Roman Catholics (guided by the Centre party in the 
Diet) defended the freedom of the church, to be sure only 
in their own interest, and in the hierarchical sense of the 
term. The leaders of political liberalism in Germany and 
all over the Continent are religiously illiberal, or unchurchly 
and anti-churchly, and wish to keep the church, both Catho- 
lic and Protestant, under the thumb of the state. They 
confound clericalism and priestcraft with all forms of posi- 
tive Christianity. On the other hand the majority of or- 
thodox Protestants are conservative in politics. In the 
Culturkampf they were either passive spectators, or aided in 
the enactment of the May-Laws, from opposition to Rome, 
without considering that thereby they weakened their own 
right and claim to independence. The misfortune of Ger- 
many is the unnatural alliance of religion with political con- 
servatism, and of liberalism with infidelity. This is largely 
the effect of state-church coercion. In Great Britain and 
the United States Christianity is friendly to political and 
all other progress, and takes the lead in every moral reform. 

The Culturkampf centred in Prussia, and the prophecy of 
Cardinal Wiseman, that the war between Romanism and 
Protestantism will be fought out on the sand of Branden- 
burg, seemed to approach its fulfilment. Prussia felt the 
necessity of protecting herself against the political ambition 
of the hierarchy. In order to do this constitutionally, the 
Prussian legislature ( Landtag ), April 5, 1873, changed those 
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articles which guaranteed the independence of the church, 
as follows, the changes being indicated by italics : 

Article XV . — “ The Evangelical and the Roman Catholic Church, as well as 
every other religious association, shall administer independently its own affairs, 
but remains subject to the laws and to the legally regulated supervision of the 
state . 

41 In the same measure each religious association shall remain in posses- 
sion and enjoyment of the establishments, endowments, and funds devoted to 
the purposes of worship, education, and benevolence/* 

Article XVIII. — “The right of the state to nominate, propose, elect, and 
ratify appointments to ecclesiastical positions is hereby abolished, unless the 
right rests upon patronage or some other legal title. 

“ This provision shall not apply to the appointment of chaplains in the army 
or clergymen in public [*. e., governmental] establishments. 

44 As to the rest, the law regulates the functions of the state in reference to the 
education, appointment, and dismissal of the clergy and the servants of the 
church, and determines the limits of the disciplinary power of the church .” 1 

These changes neutralized the force of the original articles 
or reduced them to a mere shadow. But even this shadow 
disappeared. Two years later, April io, 1875, the Landtag 
abolished articles XV., XVI., and XVIII. altogether, and 
thus freed the government from every constitutional limi- 
tation in dealing with the church question.* This is, from 

1 Artikd XV. — “ Die evangelische und die rOmisch-katholische Kirche, sowie 
jede andere Religionsgesellschaft ordnet und verwaltet ihre Angelegenheiten 
selbststSndig, bleibt aber den Staats-Gesetsen und der gesetzlich geordneten Auf 
sicht des Staates unterworfen, 

“ Mit der gleichen Massgabe bleibt jede Religionsgesellschaft im Besitz und 
Genuss der fttr ihre Kultus-, Unterrichts-, und W ohlthatigkeits-Z wecke be- 
stimmten Anstalten, Sdftungen und Fonds.” 

Ardkel XVIIL — “ Das Emennungs-, Vorschlags-, Wahl- und Bestfitigungs- 
Recht bei Besetzung kirchlicher Stellen ist, soweit es dem Staat zusteht und 
nicht auf dem Patronat oder besondem Rechtstiteln beruht aufgehoben. 

“ Auf Anstellung von Geistichen beim Militair und an Gffentlichen Anstal- 
ten findet diese Besdmmung keine Anwendung. 

“ Im Uebrigen regelt das Gesetz die Befugnisse des Stoats hinsichtUch der 
Vorbildung, Anstellung und Entlassung der Geistlichen und Religionsdiener 
und steUt die Grenzen der kirchUchen Disdplinargewalt fest” 

See Schulthess, 44 Eur. Gesch.kalender ” for 1873, pp. 36-45. Dr. Paul 
Hinschius (Professor of Jurisprudence in Berlin, who helped to frame the 
May-Laws), “ Die Preussischen Kirchengesetze des Jahres, 1873,*’ p. xxix. 
They give also the May-Laws. 

* The repeal was proclaimed by edict, dated Bad Ems, June 18, 1875 : 44 We 
William, of God’s grace Xing of Prussia, etc., order, with the consent of both 
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the American standpoint, a retrograde step and a relapse 
into Erastianism and state-despotism. 

^ The Anti-Papal Laws . 

The ominous change of the constitution in 1873 was fol- 
lowed in May of the same year, under the direction of Dr. 
Falk, the liberal minister of public worship and instruction, 
by the enactment of the so-called four May-Laws, or Falk- 
Laws, whose object was to restrict the disciplinary power of 
the Roman Church and to raise up a cultured and patriotic 
clergy. Pope Pius IX., in letters to Emperor William, to 
the German bishops, and by an Encyclical of February 5, 
1875, denounced these laws in the strongest terms as “ con- 
trary to the divine constitution of the church,” and declared 
them “ null and void.” The Prussian bishops openly diso- 
beyed them. This conduct forced the government into 
supplementary legislation in 1874 and 1875, enabling the 
state to carry out the May-Laws. The details are not 
necessary for our purpose. 1 

The anti-papal laws were intended only for Prussia, as 
temporary measures of self-protection, but indirectly they 
affected also the whole Empire. Prince Bismarck conducted 
the negotiations with Pope Leo as prime minister of Prussia, 
not as chancellor of the empire ; but he is, in fact, the head 
of both under William I., who is king and emperor; and to 
expel the disobedient bishops from Germany he had to get 
authority from the imperial diet. 

In this conflict the Prussian government, blinded by its 
traditional state-absolutism, undervalued the strength of the 
Roman Church and exceeded its legitimate power by inter- 
fering with her internal affairs, in attempting to control 
even the theological education of the priesthood. Although 
the Roman Church in Prussia numbers only about ten mil- 

houses o£ the Landtag of our monarchy, as follows : Articles XV., XVI., and 
XVIII. of the Verfassungsurkunde of Jan. 31, 1850, are abolished.” The 
XVI th article guarantees freedom of intercourse between the religious associa- 
tions and their ecclesiastical superior (the Pope). 

1 They are fully explained by Professor Hinschius in the second volume of 
his work on the “ Prussian Church Laws ” (1875). 
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lions in a population of twenty-eight millions, she is a con- 
solidated phalanx, backed by the most powerful organization 
centering in the papacy. Behind this organization are 
those invisible religious forces which lie beyond the juris- 
diction of the government and the efficiency of state laws. 
The government saw in the hierarchy only a political oppo- 
nent, and tried to conquer it by political power. Moreover, 
the state made the innocent suffer with the guilty, and did 
an act of gross injustice to the Evangelical Church, which 
was included in this Erastian legislation, although she had 
done nothing whatever to deserve such an indirect rebuke. 

For seven years (1873-1880) the May-Laws were rigidly 
executed, and disobedient bishops deposed and exiled. 
The imperial government came to the aid of Prussia, and 
authorized by a law of May 4, 1874, their banishment from 
German territory. The Pope answered by crowning two of 
the “ martyrs ” with the cardinal’s hat. In 1877 eight of the 
twelve Prussian bishoprics were vacant, and about four hun- 
dred parishes were without priests. This state of things 
threatened general confusion and could not last long. Per- 
secution gave the Roman Church the glory of martyrdom 
and the credit of fighting for the freedom of the church. 
She was supported by the laity, who were left like flocks 
without shepherds. 

The government began to feel that the May-Laws could 
not be maintained and executed without the greatest danger 
to the state. In the meantime the National Liberal party 
began to break up in factions ; the socialists made two at- 
tempts on the' life of the aged emperor, and revealed a 
more dangerous power to the state than even ultramontan- 
ism. Prince Bismarck left the National Liberal party, with 
whose help he had completed the organization of the 
empire, and built up a conservative party. Emperor William 
was anxious to make peace with the church before his death, 
and the Empress, who is on good terms with the bishops, 
moved behind the curtain in the same direction. In the 
Roman Church, too, a great change took place by the death 
of Pius IX. (1878), with whom nothing could be done, and 
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the accession of Leo XIII., who understands the policy of 
accommodation to existing circumstances, and showed from 
the start a disposition to come to a peaceful understanding 
with the central power of Europe. 

Under these circumstances, the Prussian government, in 
1880, asked and obtained permission from the Landtag to 
suspend the execution of the May-Laws in order to meet 
the spiritual wants of the Catholic laity, who were innocent 
and yet suffered most. The laws were suspended during 
1880 and 1881. In February, 1882, the government went a 
step further and entered into negotiations with the Pope 
through a special ambassador, Herr von Schldzer, who had 
formerly been in Washington. These negotiations resulted in 
the gradual repeal of the May-Laws, which was completed 
April 29, 1887, so that nothing remains of them except the 
law of 1872 which makes civil marriage obligatory and 
sufficient, the laws of 1875 alrd 1876 regulating the adminis- 
tration of church property, the law prohibiting the exercise 
of church discipline by foreign tribunals, and the An - 
zeigepflickt , or the duty of notification, which requires the 
Pope and the bishops to inform the government of ecclesi- 
astical appointments and concedes to the state the right of 
veto on grounds of civil or political disabilities of the 
appointees. 

No principle was surrendered, but a modus vivendi was 
secured for a peaceful coexistence of a sovereign state and a 
sovereign church. 1 

1 On the recent conflict between Prussia and the papacy, see Prof. Paul 
Hinschius, “ Die Preussischen Kirchengesetze des Jahres 1873 ” (Berlin, 1873); 
by the same, “ Die Preussischen Kirchengesetze der Jahre 1874 und 1875, 
nebst dem Reichsgesetze vom 4 Mai, 1874 ” (Berlin, 1875). A learned com- 
mentary and defence of the anti-papal laws. Comp, also, his supplements 
(1886 and 1887). Dr. Kries, “ Die Preussische Kirchengesetzgebung, ” etc., 
(Danzig, 1887). “ Les discours de M. le Prince de Bismarck,” vol iv., under 
the separate title: “ Kulturkampf. Histoire du conflict politique-clerical en 
Prusse et en Allemagne depuis son origine jus qu’ & ce jour (1871-1887),” etc., 
Berlin, 1887. Contains all the documents. R. Majunke (R. Cath.), “Ge- 
schichte des Culturkampfes in Preussen-Deutchland,” Paderbom, 1887. On 
the general subject, see F. Heinrich Geffcken, “ Staat und Kirche in ihrem 
VerhSltniss geschichtlich entwickelt,” Berlin, 1875. Wilhelm Martens, “Die 
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Prince Bismarck, the Luther of regenerated Germany, 
who once protested that he would “ never go to Canossa,” 
made peace with Pope Leo, meeting him half-way, but 
securing in return his political services in the septennate 
conflict of 1887 against the threatening war of revenge from 
France and the socialistic revolution from within. The Pope 
sent to the Protestant heretic the Christ-order, a distinction 
shown only to most eminent Catholic celebrities. Leo out- 
bismarcked Bismarck, and Bismarck out-poped the Pope. 

For the present the Culturkampf has ended with a sub- 
stantial victory of the Roman Church under the wise and 
moderate statesmanship of Leo XIII. She is now stronger 
than ever in Germany; for how long, God only knows* 
Abuse of power will inevitably provoke reactions. 

The Evangelical Church, unfortunately, remains in Prus- 
sia, as in all Germany, an humble servant of the state, and is 
much weakened by internal dissensions. The success of the 
Roman Church has raised a new party among the conserva- 
tive and churchly members of the Landtag ; who demand 
from the government more liberty and more money, but 
without much prospect of getting either. The Protestant 
church cannot expect to secure the right of self-government 
without discharging the duty of self-support. 

During the course of this memorable conflict between the 
Prussian government and the Roman curia the separation 
of church and state seems not to have occurred to the cul- 
tured leaders of either party as a possible solution of the 
problem. To be sure, it would be contrary to Prussian tra- 
ditions, and involve two great sacrifices : the state would 
have to surrender its entire control over the churches, and 
the churches would have to surrender all claim upon the sup- 
port of the state, whether the state were willing to restore 
the church property to its rightful owner or not. Perhaps, 

Beziehuugen der Ueberordnung, Nebenordnung tmd Unterordnnng zwischen 
Kirche und Staat,” Stuttgart, 1877. Meyer, “ Lehrbuch des deutschen Staats- 
rechtes,” Leipzig, 1878, p. 606 sqq. The ablest discussion of the Culturkampf 
in the English language, to my knowledge, is by Prof. John W. Burgess, “ The 
Culturconflict in Prussia,” in the Political Science Quarterly for Jnne, 1887, p. 
313 sqq. (New York). 
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after all, it may come to such a separation in due time. It 
would save the state and the church the troubles which in- 
evitably arise from the collision of the two powers. 

Scandinavia. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway accepted the Lutheran 
creed with an episcopal organization. The great mass of the 
people are still strongly attached to the Lutheran Church, 
and honor it by their intelligence, industry, virtue, and 
piety, but are growing more liberal. Formerly every other 
religion was prohibited, on pain of confiscation and exile. 
Christina, the daughter of the illustrious Gustavus Adolphus,' 
the Protestant hero of the Thirty Years’ War, lost her 
crown and home by embracing the Roman Catholic faith. 

At present the Lutheran Church is still the state church, 
and the kings of Denmark and Sweden must belong to it, 
but other churches are tolerated as “ sects,” and the civil 
disabilities have been gradually removed, in Denmark, by 
the constitution of June 5, 1849, modified in 1855, 1863, 
and July 28, 1866 ; in Sweden and Norway, by special laws 
in i860, 1868, and 1873. The dissenters (Roman Catholics, 
Reformed, Baptists, Methodists, Irvingites, Jews, and Mor- 
mons) embrace only about one per cent, of the population 
in Denmark. But in Sweden the Baptists have grown veiy 
rapidly within the national church, and prefer to remain 
(like the Pietistic sects in Wiirttemberg) an ecclesiola in eccle- 
sia , because they have thus more liberty than outside of it. 
As a separate body they would, under the present dissenter 
law, have to purchase independence by asking recognition 
from the government, and subjecting themselves to its police 
regulations ; while now they are allowed to build chapels,, 
hold separate meetings, and baptize their converts by im- 
mersion, without disturbance, on condition of paying taxes 
for the support of the state church. This anomalous con- 
dition will probably end in secession as soon as the dissenter 
law is more liberalized. The Baptists in Sweden number in 
this year 1887 over 31,000 members, and have a theological, 
school at Stockholm. 
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The Methodists in Sweden are a foreign plant, and derive 
their chief support from America, but commend themselves 
by their zeal for vital, practical piety. 1 

Austria . 

Austria, under the rule of the Habsburg dynasty, has al- 
ways been the political stronghold of Romanism in Germany, 
and granted only a very limited toleration to Protestants of 
the Augsburg and the Helvetic Confessions, and to the 
Socinians (Unitarians) in Transylvania. 

Since 1848 she has entered upon a career of revolution 
and progress. A law of 1868 grants civil marriage and full 
liberty of religion, but within the limits of the confessions that 
are recognized by the government. The Roman Church re- 
mains the state religion and controls politics. It depends upon 
the prevailing sentiment of the provincial and local author- 
ities how far the letter of the constitution can be executed 
or evaded. In 1879 the General Evangelical Alliance Confer- 
ence of Basel sent a deputation to the Emperor Franz Josef I. 
in behalf of persecuted Protestants in Bohemia, and succeeded. 

Since 1867 Austria is a bipartite state of Austria-Hungary, 
with a double legislature and double cabinet. In Austria 
proper, Romanism is still all-powerful. The government 
.supports also Lutheran and Calvinistic ministers, but very 
scantily, and does not even admit the Protestant theological 
faculty of Vienna to a place in the corporation of the Uni- 
versity and the use of its magnificent building. 

In Hungary there is no state religion, and consequently 
more liberty. The Reformed (Calvinistic) Church is strong 
among the Magyars, and the Lutheran among the Germans ; 
but the Roman Catholic is richer and stronger than both. 
Besides there are Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and “ Non-Chris- 
tians." 

Holland. 

Holland stands very high in the history of religious liberty. 
She achieved by her bravery and endurance her indepen- 

1 “ Of all sectarian churches,” says an orthodox Swedish Lutheran writer 
(in Herzog, vol. xiii., 743), 41 Methodism, by its open visor and moral earnest- 
ness, has acquired the greatest esteem in Sweden.” 
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dence from the terrible despotism of Spain, which killed 
more Protestants than heathen Rome killed Christians under 
Nero or Decius or Domitian. She sheltered the exiled band 
■of the “ Pilgrim Fathers ” before their departure for the bleak 
■coasts of New England. It is true, the Calvinism of the 
Synod of Dort (1619), in compact with Prince Maurice, is 
responsible for the deposition and exile of about two hun- 
dred Arminian clergymen and of the great statesman and 
scholar, Hugo Grotius. But after the death of Maurice 
(1625) the Arminians were recalled and allowed to build 
churches in every town. 

The present kingdom of the Netherlands, according to the 
terms of the constitution of November 3, 1848, grants entire 
liberty of conscience and complete civil equality to the 
members of all religious confessions. The royal family and 
a majority of the inhabitants belong to the Reformed 
Church, which is the national church and supported by the 
government ; but the Roman Catholic Church, and several 
English Presbyterian ministers in the sea-ports, receive like- 
wise government aid. The national Reformed Church has 
given up the canons of Dort and allows as wide a latitude of 
thought to her theological professors and ministers as Prot- 
estant Germany and Switzerland. Hence a number of strict 
Calvinists have seceded and organized a free church (1834) 
under the name of the “ Christian Reformed Church,” which 
numbers several hundred congregations. In 1857 the gov- 
ernment, under the combined influence of the Romanists 
.and Liberals, banished all religious instruction from the 
schools, and in 1876 it abolished the theological faculties in 
the universities, retaining only such chairs as teach the his- 
tory and philosophy of religion, and leaving the provision 
for special theological instruction to the National Synod out 
■of funds granted to it. When the Synod filled the professor- 
ships with Rationalists, the orthodox Calvinistic party with- 
in the National Church established a Free Reformed Univer- 
sity at Amsterdam (1880). The same party has founded all 
■over Holland a large number of free schools in which religion 
is taught. 
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France' 

The Latin races of Southern Europe rejected the Refor- 
mation, and reaped the Revolution. They preferred the 
yoke of popery to the liberty of the gospel, and ran into 
the opposite extreme of infidelity. They aspire to political 
liberty, but ignore religious liberty which is the strong pillar 
of the former. The French took the lead in crushing Prot- 
estantism by despotism, and crushing despotism by revolu- 
tions. They swing from the pope to Voltaire and back 
again to the pope, but never stop half way. They are the 
most polished, the most brilliant, and the most changeable- 
nation of Europe. 

The Edict of Nantes, which secured a legal existence to 
Protestants, was revoked by Louis XIV., and the Huguenots- 
were forced to renounce their faith, or to leave their native 
land. But Protestantism survived the dragonades as “a 
church of the desert,” regained toleration in 1787, and has- 
remained ever since an intelligent, moral, industrious, and. 
influential, though small, minority in France. 

Since the radical upheaval of society in 1789, France has 
lived under nine constitutions (1791. 1793, 1795, 1799, 1814,. 
1830, 1848, 1852, 1875). 

The principle of limited toleration has been acknowledged 
by all governments since Napoleon, but in subordination to 
the sovereignty of the State. Religious liberty as understood 
in England and America does not exist in France to this 
day. The advocates of political liberty (except among 
Protestants) are mostly indifferent or hostile to religion. 
Anti-clericalism with them means anti-religionism. The gov- 
ernment supports and thereby controls a certain number of 
recognized religions. 

1 F. A. Hfiie, “ Les constitutions de la France,” Paris, 1875. A. Bard et 
P. Robiquet, “ La constitution franjaise de 1875," Paris, 1878. E. Bidault, 

“ Assemblies legislatives de la France, 1789-1876,” Paris, 1879. G. Demosn- 
bynes, "Constitutions Europeennes,” Paris, 1881, 2 vols. E. de Pressensi, 
“ V iglise et la revolution franfaise,” Paris, 1867, and “ La liberti religieuse 
en Europe depus 1870,” Paris, 1874. Francis Lieber gives several French 
constitutions, “ On Civil Liberty and Self-Government " (Pbilad., 1859), p_ 
536 sqj. 
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This system dates from Napoleon L, the greatest military 
genius and despot on a democratic basis. He restored, in 
a measure, the Roman church in France after its overthrow 
by the madness of the Revolution. He was too much of 
a statesman not to see the absolute necessity of religion 
for society. But he felt no personal interest in it, and 
viewed it merely from the military and political point of 
view. “ Je ne vois pas,” he said, “ dans la religion le mysftre 
de F incarnation, mats le my stir e de V or dr e social” In 
Egypt he supported Mohammedanism, and placed the 
Koran along-side of the New Testament under the heading, 
“ Politics/* The priests he viewed as a sort of black policemen 
and as u professeurs d' obtissance passive .” Accordingly he 
recognized the Roman Catholic religion as the religion of 
the great majority of Frenchmen, and also the National Re- 
formed and Lutheran Churches. 1 He made scanty provision 
for their support from the national treasury, by which he 
kept them subject to his power. To separate church and 
state after the American fashion would have limited his sov- 
ereignty. He would not listen to it for a moment. He con- 
cluded a concordat with Pope Pius VII. (July 15, 1801), and 
secured his consent to crown him emperor (Dec. 2, 1804) ; 
but he deprived him of his temporal power (May 17, 1809), 
and made him his prisoner at Fontainebleau (1812). His 
ambition was to rule the whole world from Paris, with the 
Pope residing there as his humble servant. But the haughty 
structure collapsed like the tower of Babel. 

After the fall of Napoleon came the legitimist and papal 
reaction of the Bourbons, who, like the Stuarts, never forgot 
and never learned any thing, and who, like the Stuarts, by 
their reactionary and selfish policy prepared their own second 
and final overthrow. 

The reign of the house of Orleans, which succeeded that 
of the Bourbons, was a limited constitutional monarchy 
and a compromise between the Revolution and the Restora- 

1 Against the protest of Pope Pius VII., whose secretary, Consalvi, made 
during the negotiations with Napoleon the characteristic admission: “II est 
de Vesssence de la religion cafkolique litre intolerante .” Haussonville, 
“ Leglise romaine et le premier empire,” vol. i. 308. 
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tion. It acknowledged to a limited extent the principle of 
religious liberty. 

The charter of August 14, 1830, signed by King Louis 
Philippe and his prime minister, Guizot (a Protestant), pro- 
vides that “ each one may profess his religion with equal 
liberty, and shall receive for his religious worship the same 
protection ” (Article V.), and that “ the ministers of the 
catholic, apostolic, and Roman religion, professed by the 
majority of the French, and those of other Christian wor- 
ship, receive stipends from the public treasury ” (Article VI.). 

The constitution of the second Republic of 1848, which 
followed the dethronement of Louis Philippe, guarantees 
that “every one may freely profess his own religion, and 
shall receive from the state equal protection in the exercise 
of his worship. The ministers of the religions at present 
recognized by law, as well as those which may be hereafter 
recognized, have a right to receive an allowance from the 
state ” (Chap. II., Art. VII.). 

The restoration of the Empire by Napoleon III. returned 
to the policy of the first Napoleon, but gave greater power to 
the Pope, and forced a new organization upon the recognized 
Protestant churches (1852). Like his uncle, he cut his own 
throat by his overreaching ambition, and went down with 
his empire at the battle of Sedan (Sept. 2, 1870). His only 
son and heir perished among the savages in Africa. His 
widow still lives, a modern Niobe, “ crownless and childless 
in her voiceless woe.” 

A third Republic rose from the ruins of the second Em- 
pire (1870), and has lasted much longer than the first and 
second. The constitution adopted February 25, 1875, and 
still in force, says nothing on the subject of religious liberty, 
but the former system of caesaro-papal rule and state pat- 
ronage is continued. The Roman Church, the Reformed 
(Calvinistic), and the Lutheran Churches, and, since 1841, 
also the Jewish synagogue, and, in Algiers, the Mohamme- 
dan religion, are recognized by law and supported from the 
national treasury, but at the expense of their independence. 
Under the successful administration of Thiers, chiefly 
through the influence of Guizot, the Reformed Church was- 
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permitted to hold an official synod in 1872, but the govern- 
ment refused to sanction its decisions. The synods held since 
that time are “ unofficial,” and have no legislative power. 

In the meantime free churches have sprung up, which 
support and govern themselves, and are tolerated. The 
chief among them (since 1849) ‘ 1S the “ Union des iglises 
ivangttiques de France ,” usually called “ V dglise litre.” The 
IT All ‘ ‘ missions ” (since 1871) are not organized churches 
and confine themselves to preaching the gospel; they are 
required by the police to abstain from politics and from at- 
tacks upon the Catholic Church. Other denominations, the 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Baptist, etc., are of 
foreign origin and confined to a few congregations in Paris. 

The French Republic has manifested a strong anti-clerical 
spirit and shown no favor to any religion. In this respect 
it contrasts very unfavorably with the American Republic. 
The possibilities for the future of France seem to be a conser- 
vative republic, or a socialistic revolution, or a restoration of 
the Orleans dynasty. The sympathies of America are with 
a conservative republic. 

We may add from the “ Statesman’s Year-Book ” for 
1887 (pp. 66, 67), the following additional information : 

“ The population of France, at the census of December, 1881, consisted of 
29,201,703 Roman Catholics, being 78.50 per cent, of the total population; of 
692,800 Protestants, or 1.8 per cent of the population, as compared with 584,- 
757 in 1872 ; of 53,446 Jews, and 7,684,906 persons ‘ who declined to make 
any declaration of religions belief.* This was the first census at which 
* non-professants * were registered as such. On former occasions it had been 
customary to class all who had refused to state what their religion was, or who 
denied having any religion, as Roman Catholics. The number of persons set 
down as belonging to ‘ various creeds * was 33,042. 

“ All religions are equal by law, and any sect which numbers 100,000 adhe- 
rents is entitled to a grant ; but at present only the Roman Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Jews, and Mussulmans (Algeria, etc.) have state allowances. In the 


Budget for 1887 these grants were as follows : 

Francs. 

Administration 257,800 

Roman Catholic worship, etc, 44,327,123 

Protestant worship, etc 1,551,600 

Jewish worship, etc 180,900 

Protestant and Jewish places of worship . 40,000 

Mussulman worship 216,340 

Total 46 , 573,763 
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“ There are 17 archbishops and 67 bishops ; and of the Roman Catholic 
■Church on January, 1884, the secular clergy numbered in all 54t5^3> besides 
10,464 pupils in the ecclesiastical seminaries. The value of the total gifts and 
legacies made to the Church during the present century, up to 1882, is 23,976,- 
733 francs. The Protestants of the Augsburg Confession, or Lutherans, are, 
in their religious affairs, governed by a General Consistory, while the members 
of the Reformed Church, or Calvinists, are under a council of administration, 
the seat of which is at Paris. In 1884 there were 700 Protestant pastors, 
with 27 assistant preachers, and 57 Jewish rabbis and assistants.” 

Belgium, 

Belgium, which was previously a part of Holland, has 
formed since 1830 an independent state, and is a constitu- 
tional, representative, and hereditary monarchy. Nearly the 
whole population is nominally Roman Catholic, and divided 
into six dioceses (Malines, Bruges, Ghent, Lifcge, Namur, 
Toumai). There is a constant conflict going on between the 
ultramontane and the liberal Catholics. The Protestants 
number only 15,000, and the Jews 3,000. 

The constitution of 1831 guarantees full religious liberty. 
The government, like that of France, pays a part of the sal- 
ary to Roman priests, Protestant ministers, and Jewish rab- 
bis. But there is also a free Reformed Church in Belgium 
similar to that in France. It is partly supported by friends 
from abroad, and does faithful missionary work among the 
lower Roman Catholic population. 

Italy . 

The year 1848 forms a turning-point in the history of 
Italy. The fundamental statute of Sardinia {statuto fonder 
mentale del regno), proclaimed by King Charles Albert at 
Turin, March 4, 1848, declares the Roman Catholic Church 
to be the only state religion, but grants toleration to other 
existing forms of worship within the laws. 1 The unification 
of Italy, with Rome as the capital, in 1870, extended the 
force of this statute over the whole kingdom. Since that 
time the legislature by several acts has diminished the power 

1 ** La religions Catholica Apostolica Romana l la sola religions detio state. 
GH altfi culH ora existenti sono tolleraii conformemenU all t leggi.” See Ga- 
briello C«na2za : “ II I>iritto Costituzionale Italiano,” Catania, 1886, p. 331. 
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of the church and clergy, and subordinated them to the au- 
thority of the civil government. 

Cavour, the statesman ; Mazzini, the dreamer ; Garibaldi, 
the hero ; and Victor Emanuel, the king, of regenerated 
Italy, were in favor of full religious liberty, though more 
from indifference than from an enlightened positive faith. 
A large number of educated men in Italy, as in all the Latin 
races, are indifferent and skeptical ; but, knowing only the 
Roman religion, and wishing to be on the safe side in the 
other world, usually send for the priest on their death-bed. 
Even Voltaire did so. 

Although toleration is a poor concession, it marks a great 
advance beyond the former state of disgraceful intolerance, 
when as late as 1852 the innocent Madiai family were im- 
prisoned in Florence for no other crime than holding prayer- 
meetings and reading the Scriptures in the vernacular ; when 
the Bible could not pass the custom-house in the Pope's do- 
minions ; and when the foreign Protestant residents of Rome 
were not allowed to worship God except in strict privacy, or 
in a house behind a bam outside of the city walls. 

The statute of 1848 emancipated the faithful and much 
persecuted Waldenges ; enabled them to preach in Italian, 
and to come out of their mountain fastnesses in Piedmont. 
Since 1870 there have been organized at least a dozen Prot- 
estant congregations in the city of Rome itself, which repre- 
sent the Waldensian, the Free Italian Church ( chiesa libera), 
the English and American Episcopal, the Scotch Presbyte- 
rian, the Methodist, the Baptist, the German Evangelical, 
and the French Reformed denominations. Such a variety is 
very confusing to the mind of an Italian Catholic is who dis- 
contented with Romanism, and yet used to the idea of the 
visible unity of the church. 

The total number of Protestants in Italy at the census of 
1881 amounted (in a population of nearly thirty millions) to 
62,000, of whom 22,000 belonged to the Waldensian Church, 
and 30,000 to foreign Protestant bodies. 

The kingdom of Italy sustains a peculiar relation to the 
papacy. It has destroyed its temporal power and thereby 
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broken the backbone of hierarchical state-churchism. It has 
conquered the papal territory, made the papal capital its own 
capital, and thereby incurred the curses of the Pope who will 
forever protest against the robbery of the patrimony of St. 
Peter, in spite of the almost unanimous opposition of his 
own former subjects to the continuance of his secular rule. 1 

But by a decree of October 9, 1870, and the laws of Decem- 
bers:, 1870, and May 13, 1871, Italy guarantees to the supreme 
pontiff the dignity, inviolability, and all the personal preroga- 
tives of a sovereign with the first rank among Catholic mon- 
archs ; untrammelled correspondence with the Catholic hier- 
archy throughout the world ; the perpetual possession of the 
Vatican and Lateran palaces and castel-Gandolfo, with all the 
edifices, museums, libraries, and gardens belonging thereto ; 
freedom from taxation ; and an irrevocable annual dotation 
of 3,225,000 lire or francs from the public treasury.* 

The Pope has refused the dotation, and can afford to live 
on the Peter’s penny and other voluntary contributions of 
the faithful. 

The political regeneration and unification of Italy has not 
materially changed the ruling religion of Italy, but has estab- 
lished a separation between the civil and spiritual powers and 
confined the papacy to the latter. Politically, the modern 
Italians are Protestants, and disregard the Pope in temporal 
matters ; religiously, they are Catholics, and obey him as the 
head of the church. 


Spain and Portugal. 

Spain, the land of sombre cathedrals and bloody bull-rings, 
the home of the Inquisition and Ignatius Loyola, is more 
intensely Roman Catholic and mediaeval than Italy, and ow- 
ing to its comparative isolation, is less influenced by modem 
ideas of progress. Cardinal Cuesta, Archbishop of Santiago, 

1 In the plebiscite, Oct 2, 1870, the population of the Papal States voted 
with an overwhelming majority for annexation to the kingdom of Italy. The 
number of registered voters was 167,548 ; the number of actual voters, 135,291; 
of these 133,681 voted yea, 1,507 no ; 103 votes were thrown out as invalid. 
Sdmlthess, *' Europfiischer Geschichtskalender ” for 1870 (Nfirdlingen, 1871), 
P* 403- * Schulthess, /. c. y p. 410 sqq. 
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in a popular catechism, 1871, defines Protestantism to be 
“ not only a veritable Babel, but a horrible theory, and an 
immoral practice which blasphemes God, degrades man, and 
endangers society/' 1 The Reformation which raised its head 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, was completely 
crushed out by fire and sword under Philip II., and has only 
recently ventured to reappear. When Matamoras, Carrasco, 
and a few other converted Bible readers assembled for reli- 
gious devotions, they were thrown into prison and condemned 
to the galleys, but in consequence of a strong protest by an 
international deputation of the Evangelical Alliance, the 
sentence of penal servitude was changed into exile (1863). A 
few years afterwards the misgovernment and immorality of 
the bigoted Queen Isabel ILresulted in her expulsion from the 
throne (1868), and a succession of revolutions and civil wars. 

The Constitution of 1869 declares, in Article XXL, the 
Catholic Apostolic Roman Religion to be the religion of the 
state, and imposes upon the nation the obligation of main- 
taining its worship and its ministers. This is old Spanish. 
The second clause grants, for the first time, toleration for public 
and private worship to foreigners residing in Spain, subject 
to the general rules of morals and right. A third clause 
applies the same toleration to such Spaniards (if there should 
be any) as may profess another religion than the Catholic. 9 

1 Bishop Manuel of the island of Minorca issued a manifesto, February 15, 
1876, in which he demanded the expulsion of the children of Protestant parents 
from the public schools, or the compulsory memorizing of Cardinal Cuesta’s 
Catechism against (< the poison of Protestantism/’ Schulthess, “ Europ. 
Geschichtskalender” for 1876, pp. 271 sq. 

9 “ Art. XXI. La religion catdUca , apostdlica, romana es la del Estado. La 
Nacion se obliga d mantener el culto y los ministros de la religion catdlica . 

“ El ejercicio pdblico 6 privado de cualquiera otro culto queda garantido d todos 
los extranjeros residentes en Espana , sin mds limitaciones que las reglas univcr- 
sales de la moral y del derecho . 

“ Si algunos espa&oles profesaren otra religion que la catdHca , es aplicable d los 
mismos todo lo dispuesto en el pirafo anterior See “ Constitudones Vigentes 
de los prindpales estados de Europa.” Por R. C. Ortiz y H. A. de Aparirio. 
Madrid, 1873, 2 vols., vol. ii.. 308. Comp. Schulthess “ Europ&ischer Ge- 
schichtskalender, ” 1870, pp. 299 sq. The articles XX. and XXI. were adopted 
by the Cortes May 5, 1869, by a majority of 164 to 4. The entire Constitution 
was adopted June 1st by a majority of 214 to 56 votes. 
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This was a small breach into the fort of Roman intolerance 
and exclusiveness. Another step in advance was taken by 
the Constitution adopted under the reign of Alphonso XII., 
July 1, 1876, which is still in force. It reasserts in Article 
XI. the first clause of Article XXL of the former constitution 
that the Roman Catholic Church is the religion of the state, 
and entitled to the support of the nation. But the next 
clause extends the religious liberty granted to foreign resi- 
dents to all non-Catholics, in these words : “ No person shall 
be molested in the territory of Spain for his religious opinions, 
nor for the exercise of his particular religious worship, sav- 
ing the respect due to Christian morality/* Very good as 
far as it goes. But this concession is weakened and almost 
neutralized by the addition : “ Nevertheless, no other cere- 
monies, nor manifestations in public will be permitted than 
those of the religion of the state/* 1 Thus the Constitu- 
tion of 1876 restricts the liberty of non-Catholic worship 
to private houses. No church or chapel looking like a 
house of God, no tower, no bell, no procession, no public 
announcement is permitted by law, and Protestant preachers 
and evangelists depend altogether upon the tender mercies 
of the local magistrate, priests, and people. 

Nevertheless they continue their work under these disad- 
vantages, in about fifty humble places of worship in Madrid, 
Barcelona, Seville, and other cities where more liberality 
prevails than in ignorant and bigoted country districts. At 
the census of 1877 it was found that 60 per cent, of the adult 
population could not read. 

1 The Xlth. article is a compromise between the Romanists and the Liberals, 
and was adopted by a vote of 220 against 84. All amendments in favor of ab- 
solute religious uniformity and exclusiveness were voted down by 226 against 
39 ; and all amendments for unqualified religious liberty were likewise voted 
down by 163 against 12. See Schulthess, “ Europfiischer Geschichtskalender ” 
for 1876. NOrdlingen, 1877, p. 277. 1 quote the whole article in the original 
as published in •* Las Novedades,” Nueva York, No. 64, 19 de Julio, 1876 : 

“ Art. XL La religion catdlka, apostdKca % romana es la del Estado , . La 
nation se obUga d mantener el cultoy sus ministros. 

“ Nadie send molesiado en el teritorio espafiol por sus opimones reHgiosas, ni 
por el ejercicio de su respeetivo culto > salvo el respeto delido d la moral cristiana. 

“Nose permitirdn , sin embargo, otras ceremonies ni mamfestaciones pubUcas 
que las de la religion del Estado •* 
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On the other hand the Spanish government has greatly 
diminished the material resources of the state church. By 
two decrees of the Cortes, passed July 23, 1835, an( * March 
9, 1836, all monastic establishments were suppressed, and 
their property confiscated for the benefit of the nation. 

Portugal knows and tolerates no other religion besides the 
Roman Catholic, except among foreign residents who may 
worship privately in their houses, but not in a church. 1 

Greece . 

The kingdom of the Hellenes, which gained its independ- 
ence in 1830, recognizes the Greek Orthodox Church as the 
state religion, but the Constitution of Oct. 29, 1864, guarantees 
complete toleration and liberty of worship to all other sects. 
There are in Greece Mohammedans, Jews, Roman Catholics, 
and a few Protestants. The Orthodox Church was formerly 
ruled by the Patriarch of Constantinople, but since 1833 it 
has been under the direction of a Holy Synod consisting of 
the Metropolitan of Athens and four archbishops and bishops. 

Turkey . 

Even Turkey has gradually to yield to the pressure of 
modem ideas and reforms. Once the terror of Europe, she 
lives now at the mercy of the Christian powers. She always 
allowed to the conquered Christian nations which she could 
not govern by Moslem law, nor kill or expel without ruining 
herself, a certain measure of self-government, and contented 
herself with appointing the head, and exacting tribute. 

Seven non-Mohammedan creeds are thus recognized, 
namely: 1. Latins, Franks or Roman Catholics, mostly de- 
scendants of the Genoese and Venetian settlers; 2. Greeks; 
3. Armenians; 4. Syrians and United Chaldeans; 5. Maron- 
ites, subject to the patriarch at Kanobin on Mount Lebanon 

1 The Constitution granted by Don Pedro IV. in 1826, with an addition in 
1852, provides (according to the Spanish work on “ Constituciones Vigentes,* 1 
just quoted, Tom. II., 354 sq.) : “La religion eatdtiea apostdlica romana eon- 
tinuard siendo la religion del Reino, Todas las otras religiones serdn permiti- 
das d los etrangeros, asi como su culto domlstico d particular en easas destinadas 
d este Jin, sin forma alguna exterior de templo” 
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and the Pope ; 6. Protestants, chiefly converts from the 
Armenians; 7. Jews. Foreign residents enjoy extra-terri- 
torial rights under the protection of the ambassadors and 
consuls of their countries. American and other foreign mis- 
sionaries have full freedom to labor among Christians and 
Jews. The more division among the Giaours the better for 
the Turks. But no Christian is allowed to convert a Moslem, 
nor is any Moslem allowed to deny his faith. The laws of 
the Koran punish apostasy with death. 

After the Crimean war, in which France and England com- 
bined saved Turkey from the grasp of the Russian bear, 
Sultan Abdul-Medjid abolished the death penalty for apostasy 
by the “ Hatti-Humiyoun,” proclaimed February 18, 1856. 
But the fanaticism of the Moslem is stronger than the will 
of the Sultan. 

The Treaty of Berlin, July 13, 1878, has inflicted another 
blow on the religious autonomy of the Sultan's government. 
Among its provisions are the following : 

“ Art. LXII. The Sublime Porte, having expressed the intention to main- 
tain the principle of religious liberty, and give it the widest scope, the contract- 
ing parties take notice of this spontaneous declaration. 

“ In no part of the Ottoman Empire shall difference of religion be alleged 
against any person as a ground for exclusion or incapacity as regards the dis- 
charge of civil and political rights, admission to the public employments, func- 
tions, and honors, or the exercise of the various professions and industries. 

“ All persons shall be admitted, without distinction of religion, to give evi- 
dence before the tribunals. 

“ The freedom and outward exercise of all forms of worship are assured to 
all, and no hindrance shall be offered either to the hierarchical organizations 
of the various communions or to their relations with their spiritual chiefs. 

“ Ecclesiastics, pilgrims, and monks of all nationalities travelling in Turkey 
in Europe, or in Turkey in Asia, shall enjoy the same rights, advantages, and 
privileges. 

“ The right of official protection by the diplomatic and consular agents of 
the powers in Turkey is recognized both as regards the above-mentioned 
persons and their religious, charitable, and other establishments in the holy 
places and elsewhere. 0 
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DOCUMENT I. 

Provisions of the United States Constitution Securing 
Religious Liberty , 1787 . 

Article VI. F Section 3 : 

“ No religions test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office 
or public trust under the United States/’ 

Amendments. Article I. : 

“ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
government for a redress of grievances.” 

The Virginia Ordinance of 1787. 

While the Constitutional Convention was in session at Philadelphia, the Con- 
tinental Congress sitting under the Articles of Confederation passed an ordi- 
nance, July 13, 1787, “ for the government of the territory of the United States 
northwest of the Ohio river.” This territory was ceded by Virginia to the 
United States, and embraced the present States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. The same ordinance was afterwards extended to 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

This ordinance provides for full religious liberty on the one hand, and for the 
‘cultivation of religion, morality, and education, as essential conditions of 
national prosperity. Among the articles which shall “forever remain unaltera- 
ble,” are the following : 

Art. L “ No person demeaning himself in a peaceable and orderly manner, 
shall ever be molested on account of his mode of worship or religious sentiments 
in the said territory.” 

Art. III. “ Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” 

DOCUMENT II. 

Opinion of the U. S. Supreme Court on the Meaning of 
. Religious Liberty , 1878 . 

Reynolds v. United States. Reports, voL 98 (Boston : Little, Brown & Co., 
J878), pp. 145 m - 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Reynolds, a Mor- 
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mon, charged with bigamy, decided in favor of the constitutionality and validity 
of the Congressional prohibition of polygamy in the Territories. Chief-Justice 
Waite, in deliver ing the decision, gave the following opinion of religion and 
religious liberty (pp. 162 sqq.). 

“ Congress cann ot pass a law for the government of the Territories which 
shall prohibit the free exercise of religion. The first amendment to the Con- 
stitution expressly forbids such legislation. Religious freedom is guaranteed 
everywhere throughout the United States, so far as congressional interference 
is concerned. The question to be determined is, whether the law now under 
consideration [prohibition of polygamy] comes within this prohibition. 

“ The word * religion * is not defined in the Constitution. We must go else- 
where, therefore, to ascertain its meaning, and nowhere more appropriately, we 
think, than to the history of the times in the midst of which the provision was 
adopted. The precise point of inquiry is, what is the religious freedom which 
has been guaranteed. 

“ Before the adoption of the Constitution, attempts were made in some of the 
Colonies and States to legislate not only in respect to the establishment of reli- 
gion, but in respect to its doctrines and precepts as well. The people were 
taxed, against their will, for the support of religion, and sometimes for the sup- 
port of particular sects to whose tenets they could not and did not subscribe. 
Punishments were prescribed for a failure to attend upon public worship, and 
sometimes for entertaining heretical opinions. The controversy upon this gen- 
eral subject was animated in many of the States, but seemed at last to culminate 
in Virginia. In 1784, the House of Delegates of that State, having under con- 
sideration * a bill establishing provision for teachers of the Christian religion/ 
postponed it until the next session, and directed that the bill should be pub- 
lished and distributed, and that the people be requested ‘ to signify their opin- 
ion respecting the adoption of such & bill at the next session of assembly/ 

“ This brought out a determined opposition. Amongst others, Mr. Madison 
prepared a * Memorial and Remonstrance/ which was widely circulated and 
signed, in which he demonstrated 4 that religion, or the duty we owe the Crea- 
tor/ was not within the cognizance of civil government. Semple’s ‘Virginia 
Baptists/ Appendix. At the next session the proposed bill was not only de- 
feated, but another, ‘for establishing religious freedom/ drafted by Mr. Jef- 
ferson, was passed: 1 Jeff. Works, 45 ; 2 Howison, Hist, of Va., 298. In 
the preamble of this act (12 Hening’s Stat., 84) religious freedom is defined ; 
and after a recital ‘ that to suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his powers into 
the field of opinion, and to restrain the profession or propagation of principles 
on supposition of their ill tendency, is a dangerous fallacy which at once de- 
stroys all religious liberty/ it is declared 4 that it is time enough for the rightful 
purposes of civil government for its officers to interfere when principles break 
out into overt acts against peace and good order/ In these two sentences 
is found the true distinction between what properly belongs to the church and 
what to the state. 

“ In a little more than a year after the passage of this statute the convention 
met which prepared the Constitution of the United States. Of this convention 
Mr. Jefferson was not a member, he being then absent as minister to Fiance- 
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As soon as he saw the draft of the Constitution proposed for adoption, he, in a 
letter to a friend, expressed his disappointment at the absence of an express 
declaration insuring the freedom of religion (a Jeff. Works, 355), but was 
willing to accept it as it was, trusting that the good sense and honest intentions 
of the people would bring about the necessary alterations. 1 Jeff. Works,.79. 
Five of the States, while adopting the Constitution, proposed amendments. 
Three, New Hampshire, New York, and Virginia, included in one form or an- 
other a declaration of religious freedom in the changes they desired to have 
made, as did also North Carolina, where the convention at first declined to 
ratify the Constitution until the proposed amendments were acted upon. Ac- 
cordingly, at the first session of the first Congress the amendment now under 
consideration was proposed with others by Mr. Madison. It met the views of 
the advocates of religious freedom, and was adopted. Mr. Jefferson after- 
wards, in reply to an address to him by a committee of the Danbury Baptist 
Association (8 id., 113), took occasion to say : 1 Believing with you that reli- 
gion is a matter which lies solely between man and his God ; that he owes ac- 
count to none other for his faith or his worship ; that the legislative powers of 
the government reach actions only, and not opinions, — I contemplate with sov- 
ereign reverence that act of the whole American people which declared that 
their legislature should ‘ make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 1 thus building a wall of separation be- 
tween church and state. Adhering to this expression of the supreme will of the 
nation in behalf of the rights of conscience, I shall see with sincere satisfaction 
the progress of those sentiments which tend to restore man to all his natural 
rights, convinced he has no natural right in opposition to his social duties.’ 

“ Coming as this does from an acknowledged leader of the advocates of the 
measure, it may be accepted almost as an authoritative declaration of the scope 
and effect of the amendment thus secured. Congress was deprived of all legis- 
lative power over mere opinion, but was left free to reach actions which were 
in violation of social duties or subversive of good order. 

“ Polygamy has always been odious among the northern and western nations 
of Europe, and, until the establishment of the Mormon Church, was almost ex- 
clusively a feature of the life of Asiatic and of African people. At common 
law, the second marriage was always void (2 Kent, Com., 79), and from the 
earliest history of England polygamy has been treated as an offence against 
society. After the establishment of the ecclesiastical courts, and until the time 
of James I., it was punished through the instrumentality of those tribunals, not 
merely because ecclesiastical rights had been violated, but because upon the 
separation of the ecclesiastical courts from the civil the ecclesiastical were sup- 
posed to be the most appropriate for the trial of matrimonial causes and offences, 
against the rights of marriage, just as they were for testamentary causes and 
the settlement of the estates of deceased persons. 

“ By the statute of I. James L (c. 11), the offence, if committed in England 
or Wales, was made punishable in the civil courts, and the penalty was death. 
As this statute was limited in its operation to England and Wales, it was at a 
very early period re-enacted, generally with some modifications, in all the 
colonies. In connection with the case we are now considering, it is a signifi- 
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cant fact that on the 8th of December, 1788, after the passage of the act estab- 
lishing religious freedom, and after the convention of Virginia had recom- 
mended as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States the declara- 
tion in a bill of rights that * all men have an equal, natural, and unalienable 
right to the free exercise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience/ 
the legislature of that State substantially enacted the statute of James I., death 
penalty included, because, as recited in the preamble, 4 it hath been doubted 
whether bigamy or polygamy be punishable by the laws of this Commonwealth.' 
12 Herring's Stat., 691. From that day to this we think it may safely be said 
there never has been a time in any State of the Union when polygamy has not 
been an offence against society, cognizable by the civil courts, and punishable 
with more or less severity. In the face of all this evidence, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that the constitutional guaranty of religious freedom was intended to pro- 
hibit legislation in respect to this most important feature of social life. Mar- 
riage, while from its very nature a sacred obligation, is nevertheless, in most 
civilized nations, a civil contract, and usually regulated by law. Upon it society 
may be said to be built, and out of its fruits spring social relations and social 
obligations and duties, with which government is necessarily required to deal. 
In fact, according as monogamous or polygamous marriages are allowed, do 
we find the principles on which the government of the people, to a greater or 
less extent, rests. Professor Lieber says, polygamy leads to the patriarchal 
principle, and when applied to large communities, fetters the people in station- 
ary despotism, while that principle cannot long exist in connection with 
monogamy. Chancellor Kent observes that this remark is equally striking 
and profound. 2 Kent, Com., 8i, note(e). An exceptional colony of polyg- 
amists under an exceptional leadership may sometimes exist for a time with- 
out appearing to disturb the social condition of the people who surround 
it ; but there cannot be a doubt that, unless restricted by some form of consti- 
tution, it is within the legitimate scope of the power of every civil government 
to determine whether polygamy or monogamy shall he the law of social life 
under its dominion. 

“ In our opinion the statute immediately under consideration is within the 
legislative power of Congress. It is constitutional and valid as prescribing a 
rule of action for all those residing in the Territories, and in places over which 
the United States have exclusive control. This being so, the only question 
which remains is whether those who make polygamy a part of their religion are 
excepted from the operation of the statute. If they are, then those who do not 
make polygamy a part of their religious belief may be found guilty and punished, 
while those who do must be acquitted and go free. This would be introducing 
a new element into criminal law. Laws are made for the government of ac- 
tions, and while they cannot interfere with mere religious belief and opinions, 
they may with practices. Suppose one believed that human sacrifices were 
a necessary part of religious worship, would it be seriously contended that the 
civil government under which he lived could not interfere to prevent a sacri- 
fice? Or, if a wife religiously believed it was her duty to bum herself upon 
the funeral pile of her dead husband, would it be beyond the power of the 
civil government to prevent her carrying her belief into practice ? 
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“ So here, as a law of the organization of society under the exclusive domin- 
ion of the United States, it is provided that plural marriages shall not be al- 
lowed. Can a man excuse his practices to the contrary because of his religious 
belief? To permit this would be to make the professed doctrines of religious 
belief superior to the law of the land, and in effect to permit every citizen to 
become a law unto himself. Government would exist only in name under such 
circumstances.’’ 

DOCUMENT III. 

Dr \ Franklin's Speech in Support of his Motion for Prayers in 
the Federal Convention . 

From Madison’s Report in “ The Madison Papers,” vol. ii. 984-986 ; re- 
printed in Elliot’s “ Debates,” enlarged edition, voL v. pp. 253-255. 

“ Dr. Franklin : Mr. President, the small progress we have made after four 
or five weeks’ close attendance and continual reasoning with each other — our 
different sentiments on almost every question, several of the last producing as 
many noes as ayes — is, methinks, a melancholy proof of the imperfection of 
the human understanding. We indeed seem to feel our own want of political 
wisdom, since we have been running about in seareff of it. We have gone back 
to ancient history for models of government, and examined the different forms 
of those republics which, having been formed with the seeds of their own dis- 
•solution, no longer exist. And we have viewed modern States all round Eu- 
rope, but find none of their constitutions suitable to our circumstances. 

“ In this situation of this assembly, as it were, in the dark, to find political 
truth, and scarce able to distinguish it when presented to us, how has it hap- 
pened, sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of humbly applying to the 
Father of lights to illuminate our understandings ? In the beginning of the 
■contest with Great Britain, when we were sensible of danger, we had daily 
prayer in this room for the divine protection. Our prayers, sir, were heard, 
and they were graciously answered. All of us who were engaged in the strug- 
gle must have observed frequent instances of a superintending Providence in 
our fav6r. To that kind Providence we owe this happy opportunity of con- 
sulting in peace on the means of establishing our future national felicity. And 
have we now forgotten that powerful Friend ? Or do we imagine that we no 
longer need his assistance ? 

“ I have lived, sir, a long time, and, the longer I live, the more convincing 
proofs I see of this truth — that God governs in the affairs of men. And if a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground without his notice, is it possible that an em- 
pire can rise without his aid ? We have been assured, sir, in the sacred writ- 
ings that * except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it.’ 
I firmly believe this ; and I also believe that without his concurring aid we 
shall succeed, in this political building, no better than the builders of Babel. 
We shall be divided by our little partial local interests ; our projects will be 
•confounded ; and we ourselves shall become a reproach and by-word down to 
future ages. And what is worse, mankind may hereafter, from this unfortu- 
nate instance, despair of establishing governments by human wisdom, and 
leave it to chance, war, and conquest. 
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“ I therefore b eg to move that henceforth prayers, imploring the assistance of 
heaven and its blessings on our deliberations, be held in this assembly every 
morning before we proceed to business, and that one or more of the clergy of 
this city be requested to officiate in that service.” 

“ Mr. Sherman seconded the motion. 

“ Mr. Hamilton, and several others, expressed their apprehensions that, 
however proper such a resolution might have been at the beginning of the 
Convention, it might at this late day, in the first place, bring on it some disa- 
greeable animadversions ; and, in the second, lead the public to believe that 
the embarrassments and dissensions within the Convention had suggested this 
measure. 

“ It was answered by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Sherman, and others, that the past 
omission of a duty could not justify a further omission ; that the rejection of 
such a proposition would expose the Convention to more unpleasant animad 
versions than the adoption of it ; and that the alarm out of doors that might be 
excited for the state of things within, would at least be as likely to do good as 

m. 

41 Mr. Williamson observed that the true cause of the omission could not 
be mistaken. The Convention had no funds. 

“Mr. Randolph proposed, in order to give a favorable aspect to the meas- 
ure, that a sermon be preached at the request of the Convention on the Fourth 
of July, the anniversary of Independence ; and thenceforward prayers, etc., to 
be read in the Convention every morning. 

“ Dr. Franklin seconded this motion. After several unsuccessful attempts 
for silently postponing this matter by adjourning, the adjournment was at 
length earned, without any vote on the motion.” 

The speech of Dr. Fra nk l in was written and read to the Convention by his 
colleague, Mr. Wilson, “it being inconvenient to the Doctor to remain long on 
his feet” See Madison, in the introduction to his report of the Debates, 
Elliot, voL v., 122. 

The motion was not voted on and virtually withdrawn. In the “ Works of 
Benjamin Franklin,” edited by Jared Sparks, Boston, 1847, vol. v., p. 153, the 
speech of Dr. Franklin is given, with the following note of his on p. 155 : “ The 
Convention, except three or four persons, thought prayers unnecessary ! ” The 
remarks of Hamilton and others, however, show that they were not opposed 
to prayers, but to the untimeliness of the motion. 

At the enthusiastic centennial celebration of the Constitution in Philadel- 
phia, September 17, 1887, prayer was not neglected. Bishop Potter, of New 
York, made the opening, Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, the closing prayer, 
and both prelates performed the solemn duty with excellent taste, falling 
back upon the common ground of Protestant and Catholic Christianity. The 
Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, a Presbyterian clergyman, pronounced the benediction. 
President Cleveland embodied Franklin's speech in his eulogy of the Constitu- 
tion. 

James Madison, in a letter to Mr. Sparks, dated Montpellier, April 8, 1831 
(Elliot's “ Debates,** voL L, p. 508, revised ed.), makes the following allusion to 
Franklin's motion : “ It was during that period of gloom [the hot controversy 
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between the larger and smaller States on the role of voting in the Senate] that 
Dr. Franklin made the proposition for a religious service in the Convention, an 
account of which was so erroneously given, with every semblance of authenticity, 
through the National Intelligencer , several years ago.** 

DOCUMENT IV. 

Acts of Congress in regard to the Bible . 

i- Act of the Continental Congress, Sept, n, 1777. 

From “ Journal of Congress, Containing the Proceedings from January 1st, 
1777, to January 1st, 1778. Published by order of Congress,” vol. iii., Phila- 
delphia (John Dunlap), pp. 383-386. 

“The committee to whom the memorial of Doctor Allison 1 and others was 
referred, report, ‘That they have conferred fully with the printers, etc., in 
this city, and are of the opinion, that the proper types for printing the Bible 
are not to be had in this country, and that the paper cannot be procured, but 
with such difficulties and subject to such casualties as render any dependence 
on it altogether improper ; that to import types for the purpose of setting up 
an entire edition of the Bible, and to strike off 30,000 copies, with paper, bind- 
ing, etc., will cost 10,272/. 10 s. 0 d. t which must be advanced by Congress to 
be reimbursed by the sale of the books ; that in the opinion of the committee, 
considerable difficulties will attend the procuring the types and paper ; that after- 
wards the risque of importing them will considerably enhance the cost, and that 
the calculations are subject to such uncertainty in the present state of affairs, 
that Congress cannot much rely on them ; that the use of the Bible is so 
universal, and its importance so great, that your committee refer the above to 
the consideration of Congress, and if Congress shall not think it expedient to 
■order the importation of types and paper, the committee recommend that 
Congress will order the committee of commerce to import 20,000 Bibles from 
Holland, Scotland or elsewhere into the different ports of the States of the 
Union.' 

“ Whereupon it was moved, That the committee of commerce be directed to 
import 20,000 copies of the Bible. 

New Hampshire.— Mr. Folsom, ay ; Mr. Frost, ay— ay. 

Massachusetts Bay.— Mr. S. Adams, ay ; Mr. J. Adams, ay ; Mr. Geny, ay ; 
Mr. Lovell, ay— ay. 

Rhode Island.— Mr. Marchant, ay— ay. 

Connecticut. — Mr. Dyer, ay ; Mr. Law, ay ; Mr. Williams, ay— ay. 

New York. — Mr. Duane, no — * 

New Jersey. — Mr Witherspoon, ay ; Mr. Clarke, ay— ay. 

Pennsylvania. — Mr. Wilson, ay ; Mr. Roberdeau, ay— ay. 

Delaware. — Mr. Reed, no— no. 

Maryland.— Mr. Chase, no—* 

Virginia.—; Mr. Harrison, no ; Mr. F. L. Lee, ay ; Mr. Jones, no— no. 

* Dr. Patrick Allison was one of the two chaplains of the Continental Congress, the Rev. 
William White (afterwards Bishop of the diocese of Pennsylvania) being the other. The me- 
morial Tefened to was a petition to Congress to issue an edition of the Bible, under the (Erec- 
tion and at the expense of the government— P. S. 
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North Carolina. — Mr. Harnett, no — no. 

South Carolina.— Mr. Middleton, no ; Mr. Heyward, no ; Mr. Laurens, ay— no. 
Georgia. — Mr. Brownson, ay — ay. 

“ So it was resolved in the affirmative." 

2. Act of the Continental Congress, passed September 12, 1782. 

From “Journal of Congress and of the United States in Congress Assem- 
bled,” vol. vii., Philad. (D. C. Claypoole), pp. 468* 469* 

41 The committee, consisting of Mr. Duane, Mr. M’Keen and Mr. Wither- 
spoon, to whom was referred a memorial of Robert Aitkin, 1 printer, dated 
January 21st, 1781, respecting an edition of the Holy Scriptures, report : 

44 4 That Mr. Aitkin 1 has, at a great expense, now finished an American 
edition of the Holy Scriptures in English ; that the committee have, from time 
to time, attended to his progress in the work ; that they also recommend it to 
the two Chaplains of Congress to examine and give their opinion of the execu- 
tion, who have accordingly reported thereof. 

44 * The recommendation and the report being as follows : 

44 4 Philadelphia, September 1st, 1782. 

44 4 Reverend Gentlemen Our knowledge of your piety and public spirit 
leads us without apology to recommend to your particular attention the edition 
of the Holy Scriptures publishing by Mr. Aitkin. He undertook this expen- 
sive work at a time, when from the circumstances of the war, an English 
edition of the Bible could not be imported, nor any opinion formed how long 
the obstruction might continue. On this account particularly he deserves 
applause and encouragement We therefore wish you, Reverend gentlemen, 
to examine the execution of the work, and if approved, to give it the sanction 
of your judgment and the weight of your recommendation. 

44 4 We are, with very great respect, yom most obedient servants, 

44 4 (Signed) JAMES DUANE, Chairman, 

44 4 In behalf of a committee of Congress on Mr. Aitkin’s memorial. 

44 4 Reverend Dr. White and Reverend Mr. Duffield, 

Chaplains of the United States assembled.’ 

‘“Report. 


44 ‘Gentlemen: 

44 4 Agreeably to your desire, we have paid attention to Mr. Robert Aitkin’s 
impression of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament Having 
selected and examined a variety of new passages throughout the work, we 
are of opinion that it is executed with great accuracy as to the sense, and with 
as few grammatical and typographical errors as could be expected in an under- 
taking of such magnitude. Being ourselves witnesses of the demand for this 
invaluable book, we rejoice in the present prospect of a supply, hoping that it 
will prove as advantageous as it is honorable to the gentleman, who has ex- 

1 A misprint for Aitken,— P. S. 
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erted himself to furnish it at the evident risque of private fortune. We are, 
gentlemen, your very respectful and humble servants, 

“ ‘ (Signed) WILLIAM WHITE, 

‘“GEORGE DUFFIELD. 

“ ‘ Honorable James Duane, Esquire, Chairman, 
and the other honorable gentlemen of the 
committee of Congress on Mr. Aitkin's 
memorial. 

" 1 Philadelphia, September 10th, 1782.* 

“ Whereupon, 

“ Resolved , That the United States, in Congress assembled, highly approve 
the pious and laudable undertaking of Mr. Aitkin, as subservient to the inter- 
est of religion, as well as an instance of the progress of arts in this country, 
and being satisfied from the above report of his care and accuracy in the exe- 
cution of the work, they recommend this edition of the Bible to the inhabitants 
of the United States, and hereby authorize him to publish this recommendation 
in the manner he shall think proper.” 

3. Joint Resolution in behalf of the American Company [Committee] 1 of 
Revisers of the New Testament for Return and Remission of Duties. 

“ Whereas, 2,100 copies of the book known as the Revision of the New 
Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, printed by the University 
Presses of Oxford and Cambridge in England, being the joint and gratuitous 
work of two companies of translators, one in England and the other in the 
United States, were sent, under the direction of the English Company of Re- 
visers, to and for the use and distribution of the American Company of Revis- 
ers, and were heretofore imported at the Port of New York, for or in behalf of 
the American Company of Revisers, and the duties paid thereon ; and 

“ Whereas , The revision of the translation of the Old Testament Scriptures 
is now progressing under similar auspices, and the same is to be printed in a 
similar manner, and copies of them will be required for the use and distribu- 
tion of the American Company of Revisers, therefore, 

“ Beit Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be and is hereby authorized and directed to ascertain the facts of such past and 
expected importations of the revisions of the Bible, and if he shall be satisfied 
that they are substantially as above stated, then to refund and repay, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the American 
Company of Revisers, of which Reverend Doctor Philip Schaff, of New York, 
is Chairman, 2 and Reverend Doctor Henry Day, of New York, 8 is Secretary, 
through and by said officers, the amount of duties heretofore paid upon the 
said books so imported ; and that he be, and further is, authorized and directed 

1 There were two committees on revision, one for England and one for America ; each com- 
mittee was composed of two companies, one for the Old and one for the New Testament. — 
P. S. 

* President of the committee ; the title Chairman being given to the presiding officers of 
the two separate companies (Dr. Woolsey and Dr. Green).— P. S. 

* A mistake for Rev. Dr. George E. Day, of New Haven.— P. S. 
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to remit the duties upon, and to admit to entry free of duty or custom, the 
books containing the revision of the Old Testament which may be hereafter 
imported from England by or on behalf of the American Company of Revis- 
ers, for their use and distribution as above set forth, 

“ provided, that future importations of the Bible for the purposes set forth 
in this Act shall not exceed two thousand copies. 

“ Approved, March n, 1882.” 

DOCUMENT V. 

Judge Story's Explanation of the Constitutional Guarantee of 
Religious Liberty. 

Judge Joseph Story, the authoritative expounder of the American Consti- 
tution, explains the third section of Article VI., and the First Amendment of 
the Constitution (“ Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States,’* 
Boston, 1833, pp. 690 sq., and 698-703) as follows : 

“This clause [the last in Art. VI., § 3] is not introduced merely for the 
purpose of satisfying the scruples of many respectable persons who feel an in- 
vincible repugnance to any religious test or affirmation. It had a higher 
object : to cut off forever every pretense of any alliance between church and 
state in the national government. The framers of the constitution were fully 
sensible of the dangers from this source, marked out in the history of other 
ages and countries, and not wholly unknown to our own. They knew that 
bigotry was unceasingly vigilant in its stratagems to secure to itself an exclusive 
ascendency over the human mind, and that intolerance was ever ready to arm 
itself with all the terrors of the civil power to exterminate those who doubted 
its dogmas or resisted its infallibility. The Catholic and Protestant had alter- 
nately waged the most ferocious and unrelenting warfare on each other, and 
Protestantism, at the very moment when it was proclaiming the right of private 
judgment, prescribed boundaries to that right, beyond whidi if any one dared 
to pass he must seal his rashness with the blood of martyrdom. The history 
of the parent country, too, could not fail to instruct them in the uses and the 
abuses of religious tests. They there found the pains and penalties of non- 
conformity written in no equivocal language, and enforced with a stem and 
vindictive jealousy. ... 

“ The right of society or government to interfere in matters of religion will 
hardly be contested by any persons who believe that piety, religion, and 
morality are intimately connected with the well-being of the state, and in- 
dispensable to the administration of civil justice. The promulgation of the 
great doctrines of religion ; the being, and attributes, and providence of one 
almighty God ; the responsibility to him for all our actions, founded upon 
moral freedom and accountability ; a future state of rewards and punishments ; 
the cultivation of all the personal, social, and benevolent virtues ; — these never 
can be a matter of indifference in any well-ordered community. It is, indeed, 
difficult to conceive how any civilized society can well exist without them. 
And, at all events, it is impossible for those who believe in the truth of Christi- 
anity, as a divine revelation, to doubt that it is the especial duty of government 
to foster and encourage it among all the citizens and subjects. This is a point 
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wholly distinct from that of the right of private judgment in matters of religion, 
and of the freedom of public worship according to the dictates of one’s own 
conscience. 

“ The real difficulty lies in ascertaining the limits to which government 
may rightfully go in fostering and encouraging religion. Three cases may 
easily be supposed. One, where a government affords aid to a particular re- 
ligion, leaving all persons free to adopt any other ; another, where it creates 
an ecclesiastical establishment for the propagation of the doctrines of a particu- 
lar sect of that religion, leaving a like freedom to all others ; and, a third, 
where it creates such an establishment, and excludes all persons not belonging 
to it, either wholly or in part, from any participation in the public honors, 
trusts, emoluments, privileges, and immunities of the state. For instance, a 
government may simply declare that the Christian religion shall be the religion 
of the state, and shall be aided and encouraged in all the varieties of sects be- 
longing to it ; or it may declare that the Catholic or the Protestant religion 
shall be the religion of the state, leaving every man to the free enjoyment of his 
own religious opinions ; or it may establish the doctrines of a particular sect, as 
of Episcopalians, as the religion of the state, with a like freedom ; or it may 
establish the doctrines of a particular sect as exclusively the religion of the 
state, tolerating others to a limited extent, or excluding all not belonging to it 
from all public honors, trusts, emoluments, privileges, and immunities. 

“ Probably at the time of the adoption of the constitution, and of the amend- 
ment to it now under consideration, the general, if not the universal, sentiment 
in America was that Christianity ought to receive encouragement from the 
■state, so far as it is not incompatible with the private rights of conscience and 
the freedom of religious worship. An attempt to level all religions, and to 
make it a matter of state policy to hold all in utter indifference, would have 
created universal disapprobation, if not universal indignation. 

“ It yet remains a problem to be solved in human affairs whether any free 
government can be permanent where the public worship, of God and the sup- 
port of religion constitute no part of the policy or duty of the state in any as- 
signable shape. The future experience of Christendom, and chiefly of the 
American States, most settle this problem, as yet new in the history of the 
world, abundant as it has been in experiments in the theory of government. 

“ But the duty of supporting religion, and especially the Christian religion, 
is very different from the right to force the consciences of other men, or to pun- 
ish them for worshipping God in the manner which they believe their accounta- 
bility to him requires. It has been truly said that * religion, or the duty we owe 
to our Creator, and the manner of discharging it, can be dictated only by 
reason and conviction, not by force or violence.' Mr. Locke himself, who did 
not doubt the right of government to interfere in matters of religion, and es- 
pecially to encourage Christianity, has at the same time expressed his opinion 
of the right of private judgment and liberty of conscience in a manner becom- 
ing his character as a sincere friend of civil and religious liberty. ‘ No man or 
society of men/ says he, 1 have any authority to impose their opinions or inter- 
pretations on any other, the meanest Christian ; since, in matters of religion, 
every man must know, and believe, and give an account for himself.* The 
rights of conscience are, indeed, beyond the just reach of any human power. 
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They are given by God, and cannot be encroached upon by human authority 
without a criminal disobedience of the precepts of natural, as well as revealed, 
religion. 

«« The real object of the amendment was not to countenance, much less to- 
advance, Mahometanism, or Judaism, or infidelity, by prostrating Christianity ; 
but to exclude all rivalry among Christian sects, and to prevent any national 
establishment which should give to an hierarchy the exclusive 
patronage of the national government It thus sought to cut off the means of 
religious persecution (the vice and pest of former ages), and the power of sub- 
verting the rights of conscience in matters of religion, which had been tram- 
pled upon almost from the days of the Apostles to the present age. The 
history of the parent country had afforded the most solemn warnings and 
melancholy instructions on this head ; and even New England, the land of the 
persecuted Puritans, as well as other colonies, where the Church of England 
had maintained its superiority, had furnished a chapter as full of dark bigotry 
and intolerance as any which could be found to disgrace the pages of foreign 
annals. Apostasy, heresy, and nonconformity have been standard crimes for 
public appeals to kindle the flames of persecution and apologize for the most 
atrocious triumphs over innocence and virtue. 

“ It was under a solemn consciousness of the dangers from ecclesiastical ambi- 
tion, the bigotry of spiritual pride, and the intolerance of sects, thus exemplified 
in our domestic as well as in our foreign annals, that it was deemed advisable 
to exdude from the national government all power to act upon the subject. 
The situation, too, of the different states equally proclaimed the policy as well 
as the necessity of such an exdusion. In some of the States, Episcopalians 
constituted the predominant sect ; in others, Presbyterians ; in others, Congre- 
gationalists ; in others, Quakers ; and in others again there was a dose nu- 
merical rivalry among contending sects. It was impossible that there should 
not arise perpetual strife and perpetual jealousy on the subject of ecdesiasticftl 
ascendancy if the national government were left free to create a religious es- 
tablishment. The only security was in extirpating the power. ' But this alone 
would have been an imperfect security, if it had not been followed up by a. 
declaration of the right of the free exercise of religion, and a prohibition (as 
we have seen) of all religious tests. Thus, the whole power over the subject 
of religion is left exdusively to the State governments, to be acted upon accord- 
ing to their own sense of justice and the State constitutions ; and the Catholic 
and the Protestant, the Calvinist and the Arminian, the Jew and the Infidel, 
may sit down at the common table of the national councils without any inquisi- 
tion into their faith or mode of worship." 

DOCUMENT VI. 

Opinion of Dr. Francis Lieber on Religious Liberty . 

From “ Civil Liberty and Self-Government," by Frauds Lieber, LL.D. 
Philadelphia, 1859, p. 99. 

“ Liberty of conscience, or, as it ought to be called more properly, 1 the liberty 

1 Conscie n ce lies beyond the reach of government, “ Thoughts are free,” is an old German 
taring. The same must be said of feelings and consci e nce. That which government, even 
the most despotic, can alone interfere with, is the profession of religion, worship, and church, 
government. 
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of worship, is one of the primordial rights of man, and no system of liberty can 
be considered comprehensive which does not include guarantees for the free ex- 
ercise of this right It belongs to American liberty to separate entirely the in- 
stitution which has for its object the support and diffusion of religion from the 
political government* We have seen already what our constitution says on this 
point. All state constitutions have similar provisions. They prohibit govern- 
ment from founding or endowing churches, and from demanding a religious 
qualification for any office or the exercise of any right. They are not hostile to 
religion, for we see that all the State governments direct or allow the Bible to 
be read in the public schools ; but they adhere strictly to these two points : No 
worship shall be interfered with, either directly by persecution, or indirectly by 
disqualifying members of certain sects, or by favoring one sect above the 
others ; and no dbiurch shall be declared the church of the state, or ‘ established 
church * ; nor shall the people be taxed by government to support the clergy 
of all the churches, as is the case in France.” 

DOCUMENT VII. 

Judge Cooley on Religious Liberty in the United States . 

Judge Thomas M. Cooley, in his “ Constitutional limitations ” (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 5th ed. 1883), pp. 576 sqq,, has the following chapter : 

"OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

"A careful examination of the American constitutions will disclose the fact 
that nothing is more fully set forth or more plainly expressed than the deter- 
mination of their authors to preserve and perpetuate religious liberty and to 
guard against the slightest approach towards the establishment of an inequality 
in the civil and political rights of citizens, which shall have for its basis only 
their differences of religious belief. The American people came to the work 
of framing their fundamental laws, after centuries of religious oppression and 
persecution, sometimes by one party or sect and sometimes by another, had 
taught them the utter futility of all attempts to propagate religious opinions by 
the rewards, penalties, or terrors of human laws. They could not fail to per- 
ceive, also, that a union of church and state, like that which existed in Eng- 
land, if not wholly impracticable in America, was certainly opposed to the 
spirit of our institutions, and that any domineering of one sect over another 
was repressing to the energies of the people, and must necessarily tend to 
discontent and disorder. Whatever, therefore, may have been their individual 
sentiments upon religious questions, or upon the propriety of the state assum- 
ing supervision and control of religious affairs under other circumstances, the 
general voice has been, that persons of every religious persuasion should be 
made equal before the law, and that questions' of religious belief and religious 
worship should be questions between each individual man and his Maker. Of 
these questions human tribunals, so long as the public order is not disturbed, 
are not to take cognizance, except as the individual, by his voluntary action 
in associating himself with a religious organization, may have conferred upon 
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such organization a jurisdiction over him in ecclesiastical matters. These 
constitutions, therefore, have not established religious toleration merely, but 
religious equality, in that particular being far in advance not only of the 
mother country, but also of much of the colonial legislation, which, though 
more liberal than that of other civilized countries, nevertheless, exhibited feat- 
ures of discrimination based upon religious beliefs or professions. 

“ Considerable differences will appear in the provisions in the State consti- 
tutions on the general subject of the present chapter, some of them being 
confined to declarations and prohibitions whose purpose is to secure the most 
perfect equality before the law of all shades of religious belief, while some 
exhibit a jealousy of ecclesiastical authority by making persons who exercise 
the functions of clergyman, priest, or teacher of any religious persuasion, 
society, or sect, ineligible to civil office ; and still others show some traces of 
the old notion that truth and a sense of duty do not consort with skepticism in 
religion. There are exceptional clauses, however, though not many in num- 
ber ; and it is believed that where they exist they are not often made use of to 
deprive any person of the civil or political rights or privileges which are placed 
by law within the reach of his fellows. 

“ Those things which are not lawful under any of the American constitu- 
tions may be stated thus : 

“I. Any law respecting an establishment of religion. The legislatures have 
not been left at liberty to effect a union of church and state, or to establish 
preferences by law in favor of any one religious persuasion or mode of wor- 
ship. There is not complete religious liberty where any one sect is favored by 
the state and given an advantage by law over other sects. Whatever estab- 
lishes a distinction against one class or sect, is, to the extent to which the dis- 
tinction operates unfavorably, a persecution ; and if based on religious grounds, 
a religious persecution. The extent of the discrimination is not material to 
the principle. It is enough that it creates an inequality of right or privilege. 
“II. Compulsory support, by taxation or otherwise, of religious instruc- 
tion. Not only is no one denomination to be favored at the expense of the 
rest, but all support of religious instruction must be entirely voluntary. It is 
not within the sphere of government to coerce it. 

“ III. Compulsory attendance upon religious worship. Whoever is not led 
by choice or a sense of duty to attend upon the ordinances of religion is not 
to be compelled to do so by the state. It is the province of the state to en- 
force, so far as it may be found practicable, the obligations and duties which 
the citizen may be under or may owe to his fellow-citizen or to society ; but 
those which spring from the relations between himself and his Maker are to be 
•enforced by the admonitions of the conscience, and not by the penalties of 
human laws. Indeed, as all real worship must essentially and necessarily 
consist in the free-will offering of adoration and gratitude by the creature to 
the Creator, human laws are obviously inadequate to incite or compel those 
internal and voluntary emotions which shall induce it ; and human penalties 
at most could only enforce the observance of idle ceremonies which, when 
unwillingly performed, are alike valueless to the participants, and devoid of 
nil the dements of true worship. 
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“ IV. Restraints upon the free exercise of religion according to the dictates 
of the conscience. No external authority is to place itself between the finite 
being and the Infinite, when the former is seeking to render the homage that 
is due, and in a mode which commends itself to his conscience and judgment 
as being suitable for him to render and acceptable to its object. 

“V. Restraints upon the expression of religious belief. An earnest believer 
usually regards it as his duty to propagate his opinions and to bring others to 
his views. To deprive him of this right is to take from him the power to per- 
form what he considers a most sacred obligation. 

“ These are the prohibitions which in some form of words are to be found 
in the American constitutions, and which secure freedom of conscience and of 
religious worship. No man, in religious matters, is to be subjected to the 
censorship of the state or of any public authority ; and the state is not to 
inquire into or take notice of religious belief when the citizen performs his 
duty to the state and to his fellows, and is guilty of no breach of public morals 
or public decorum. 

“ But while thus careful to establish, protect, and defend religious freedom 
and equality, the American constitutions contain no provisions which prohibit 
the authorities from such solemn recognition of a superintending Providence 
in public transactions and exercises as the general religious sentiment of man- 
kind inspires, and as seems meet and proper in finite and dependent beings. 
Whatever may be the shades of religious belief, all must acknowledge the fit- 
ness of recognizing in important human affairs the superintending care and 
control of the great Governor of the Universe, and of acknowledging with 
thanksgiving His boundless favors, or bowing in contrition when visited with 
the penalties of His broken laws.. No principle of constitutional law is vio- 
lated when thanksgiving or fast days are appointed ; when chaplains are desig- 
nated for the army and navy ; when legislative sessions are opened with 
prayer or the reading of the Scriptures, or when religious teaching is encour- 
aged by a general exemption of the houses of religious worship from taxation 
for the support of the state government. Undoubtedly the spirit of the consti- 
tution will require, in all these cases, that care be taken to avoid discrimina- 
tion in favor of or against any one religious denomination or sect ; but the 
power to do any of these things does not become unconstitutional simply be- 
cause of its susceptibility to abuse. This public recognition of religious wor- 
ship, however, is not based entirely, perhaps not even mainly, upon a sense of 
what is due to the Supreme Being himself as the author of all good and of all 
law ; but the same reasons of state policy which induce the government to 
aid institutions of charity and seminaries of instruction will incline it also 
to foster religious worship and religious institutions as conservators of the 
public morals, and valuable, if not indispensable, assistants in the preservation 
of the public order. 

“ Nor, while recognizing a superintending Providence, are we always pre- 
cluded from recognizing, also, in the rules prescribed for the conduct of the 
citizen, the notorious fact that the prevailing religion in the States is Christian. 
Some acts would be offensive to public sentiment in a Christian community, 
and would tend to public disorder, which in a Mohammedan or Pagan country 
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might be passed by without notice, or even be regarded as meritorious ; just as 
some things would be considered indecent and worthy of reprobation and pun- 
ishment as such in one state of society, which in another would be in accord 
with the prevailing customs, and therefore defended and protected by the laws. 
The criminal laws of every country are shaped in greater or less degree by the 
prevailing public sentiment as to what is right, proper, and decorous, or the 
reverse ; and they punish those acts as crimes which disturb the peace and 
order, or tend to shock the moral sense or sense of propriety and decency of 
the community. The moral sense is largely regulated and controlled by the 
religious belief ; and therefore it is that those things which, estimated by a 
Christian standard, are profane and blasphemous, are properly punished as 
crimes against society, since they are offensive in the highest degree to the 
general public sense, and have a direct tendency to undermine the moral sup- 
port of the laws and to corrupt the community. 

“ It is frequently said that Christianity is a part of the law of the land. In a 
certain sense and for certain purposes this is true. The best features of the 
common law, and especially those which regard the family and social rela- 
tions ; which compel the parent to support the child, the husband to support 
the wife ; which make the marriage-tie permanent and forbid polygamy,— if not 
derived from, have at least been improved and strengthened by the prevailing 
religion and the teachings of its sacred Book. But the law does not attempt 
to enforce the precepts of Christianity on the ground of their sacred character 
or divine origin. Some of those precepts, though we may admit their contin- 
ual and universal obligation, we must nevertheless recognize as being incapable 
of enforcement by human laws. That standard of morality which requires one 
to love his neighbor as himself, we must admit is too elevated to be accepted by 
human tribunals as the proper test by which to judge the conduct of the citi- 
zen ; and one could hardly be held responsible to the criminal laws if in good- 
ness of heart and spontaneous charity he fell something short of the Good 
Samaritan. The precepts of Christianity, moreover, affect the heart, and ad- 
dress themselves to the conscience, while the laws of the state can regard the 
outward conduct only ; and for these several reasons Christianity is not a part 
of the law of the land in any sense which entitles the courts to take notice of 
and base their judgments upon it, except so far as they can find that its pre- 
cepts and principles have been incorporated in and made a component part of 
the positive law of the state. 

14 Mr. Justice Story has said in the Girard Will case that, although Chris- 
tianity is a part of the common law of the state, it is only so in this qualified 
sense, that its divine origin and truth are admitted , and therefore it is not to be 
maliciously and openly reviled and blasphemed against, to the annoyance of 
believers or to the injury of the public. It may be doubted, however, if the 
punishment of blasphemy is based necessarily upon an admission of the divine 
origin or truth of the Christian religion, or incapable of being otherwise 
justified. 

“ Blasphemy has been defined as consisting in speaking evil of the Deity, 
with an impious purpose to derogate from the divine majesty, and to alienate 
the minds of others from the love and reverence of God. It is purposely using 
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words concerning the Supreme Being calculated and designed to impair and 
destroy the reverence, respect, and confidence due to Him, as the intelligent 
Creator, Governor, and Judge of the world. It embraces the idea of detrac- 
tion as regards the character and attributes of God, as calumny usually carries 
the same idea when applied to an individual. It is a wilful and malicious 
attempt to lessen men's reverence of God, by denying his existence or his attri- 
butes as an intelligent Creator, Governor, and Judge of men, and to prevent 
their having confidence in Him as such. Contumelious reproaches and profane 
ridicule of Christ or of the Holy Scriptures have the same evil effect in sapping 
the foundations of society and of public order, and are classed under the same 
head. 

“ In an early case where a prosecution for blasphemy came before Lord 
Hale, he is reported to have said : 4 Such kind of wicked, blasphemous words 
are not only an offence to God and religion, but a crime against the laws, state, 
and government, and therefore punishable in the Court of King’s Bench. For 
to say religion is a cheat, is to subvert all those obligations whereby civil soci- 
ety is preserved ; that Christianity is a part of the laws of England, and to re- 
proach the Christian religion is to speak in subversion of the law.* Eminent 
judges in this country have adopted this language, and applied it to prosecu- 
tions for blasphemy, where the charge consisted in malicious ridicule of the 
author and founder of the Christian religion. The early cases in New York 
and Massachusetts are particularly marked by clearness and precision on this 
point, and Mr. Justice Clayton, of Delaware, has also adopted and followed 
the ruling of Lord Chief-Justice Hale, with such explanations of the true basis 
and justification of these prosecutions as to give us a clear understanding of 
the maxim that Christianity is a part of the law of the land, as understood and 
applied by the courts in these cases. Taken with the explanation given, there 
is nothing in the maxim of which the believer in any creed, or the disbeliever 
of all, can justly complain. The language which the Christian regards as 
blasphemous, no man in sound mind can feel under a sense of duty to make 
use of under any circumstances, and no person is therefore deprived of a right 
when he is prohibited, under penalties, from uttering it 

“ But it does not follow because blasphemy is punishable as a crime, that 
therefore one is not at liberty to dispute and argue against the truth of the 
■Christian religion, or of any accepted dogma. Its ‘ divine origin and truth* 
are not so far admitted in the law as to preclude their being controverted. To 
forbid discussion on this subject, except by the various sects of believers, would 
be to abridge the liberty of speech and of the press in a point which, with 
many, Would be regarded as most important of all. Blasphemy implies some- 
thing more than a denial of any of the truths of religion, even of the highest 
and most vital. A bad motive must exist ; there must be a wilful and mali- 
cious attempt to lessen men's reverence for the Deity, or for the accepted re- 
ligion. But outside of such wilful and malicious attempt, there is a broad field 
for candid investigation and discussion, which is as much open to the Jew and 
the Mohammedan as to the professors of the Christian faith. * No author or 
printer who fairly and conscientiously promulgates the opinions with whose 
truths he is impressed, for the benefit of others, is answerable as a criminal. 
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A m alici ous and mischievous intention is, in such a case, the broad boundary be- 
tween right and wrong ; it is to be collected from the offensive levity, scur- 
rilous and opprobrious language, and other circumstances, whether the act of 
the party was malicious. ’ Legal blasphemy implies that the words were 
uttered in a wanton manner, ‘ with a wicked and malicious disposition, and 
not in a serious discussion upon any controverted point in religion/ The 
courts have always been careful, in administering the law, to say that they did 
not intend to include in blasphemy disputes between learned men upon partic- 
ular controverted points. The constitutional provisions for the protection of 
religious liberty not only include within their protecting power all sentiments 
and professions concerning or upon the subject of religion, but they guarantee 
to every one a perfect right to form and promulgate such opinions and doc- 
trines upon religious matters, and in relation to the existence, power, attributes, 
and providence of a Supreme Being as to himself shall seem reasonable and 
correct In doing this he acts under an awful responsibility, but it is not to 
any human tribunal. 

“ Other forms of profanity besides that of blasphemy are also made punish- 
able by statutes in the several States. The cases these statutes take notice of 
are of a character no one can justify, and their punishment involves no question 
of religious liberty. The right to use profane and indecent language is recog- 
nized by no religious creed, and the practice is reprobated by right-thinking 
men of every nation and every religious belief. The statutes for the punish- 
ment of public profanity require no further justification than the natural im- 
pulses of every man who believes in a Supreme Being, and recognizes his right 
to the reverence of his creatures. 

“The laws against the desecration of the Christian Sabbath by labor or 
sports are not so readily defensible by arguments, the force of which will be 
felt and admitted by all. It is no hardship to any one to compel him to abstain 
from public blasphemy or other profanity, and none can complain that his 
rights of conscience are invaded by this forced respect to a prevailing religious, 
sentiment But the Jew who is forced to respect the first day of the week, 
when his conscience requires of him the observance of the seventh also, may 
plausibly urge that the law discriminates against his religion, and by forcing, 
him to keep a second Sabbath in each week, unjustly, though by indirection, 
punishes him for his belief. 

14 The laws which prohibit ordinary employments on Sunday are to be de- 
fended, either on the same grounds which justify the punishment of profanity, 
or as establishing sanitary regulations, based upon the demonstration of ex- 
perience that one day’s rest in seven is needful to recuperate the exhausted en- 
ergies of body and mind. If sustained on the first ground, the view must be 
that such laws only require the proper deference and regard which those not 
accepting the common belief may justly be required to pay to the public con- 
science. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania have preferred to defend such 
legislation on the second ground rather than the first ; but it appears to us 
that if the benefit to the individual is alone to be considered, the argument 
against the law which he may make who has already observed the seventh day 
of the week, is unanswerable. Bat on the other ground it is clear that these* 
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laws are supportable on authority, notwithstanding the inconvenience which 
they occasion to those whose religious sentiments do not recognize the sacred 
character of the first day of the week. 

“ Whatever deference the constitution or the laws may require to be paid in 
some cases to the conscientious scruples or religious convictions of the majority, 
the general policy always is, to avoid with care any compulsion which infringes 
on the religious scruples of any, however little reason may seem to others to 
underlie them. Even in the important matter of bearing arms for the public 
defence, those who cannot in conscience take part are excused, and their pro- 
portion of this great and sometimes imperative burden is borne by the rest of 
the community. 

“Some of the State constitutions have also done away with the distinction 
which existed at the common law regarding the admissibility of testimony in 
some cases. All religions were recognized by the law to the extent of allow- 
ing all persons to be sworn, and to give evidence who believed in a superin- 
tending Providence, who rewards and punishes, and that an oath was binding 
on their conscience. But the want of such belief rendered the person incom- 
petent. "Wherever the common law remains unchanged, it must, we suppose, 
be held no violation of religious liberty to recognize and enforce its distinc- 
tions ; but the tendency is to do away with them entirely, or to allow one's un- 
belief to go to his credibility only, if taken into account at ail.’' 

DOCUMENT VIII. 

George Bancroft on the Constitutional Guarantee of Religious 

Liberty . 

From his “ History of the Formation of the Constitution of the United 
States of America,” New York, 1882, voL iL, p. 326. 

“Vindicating the right of individuality even in religion, and in religion 
above all, the new nation dared to set the example of accepting in its relations 
to God the principle first divinely ordained in Judea. It left the manage- 
ment of temporal things to the temporal power ; but the American Constitu- 
tion, in harmony with the people of the several States, withheld from the fed- 
eral government the power to invade the home of reason, the citadel of con- 
science, the sanctuary of the soul ; and not from indifference, but that the 
infinite spirit of eternal truth might move in its freedom and purity and power. ’* 

To this we add, by permission, a private letter in answer 
to a question of the author : 

“ Newport, R. I., August 30, 1887. 

“ My Dias. Dr. Schaff : — I have yours of the 12th. By the Constitution 
no power is held by Congress except such as shall have been granted to it 
Congress therefore from the beginning was as much without the power to 
make a law respecting the establishment of religion as it is now after the 
amendment has been passed. The power had not been granted, and there- 
fore did not exist, for Congress has no powers except such as are granted ; 
but a feeling had got abroad that there should have been a Bill of Rights, and 
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therefore to satisfy the craving, a series of articles were framed in the nature 
of a Bill of Rights, not because such a declaration was needed, but because the 
people wished to see certain principles distinctly put forward as a part of the 
Constitution. The first amendment, so far as it relates to an establishment 
of religion, was proposed without passion, accepted in the several States with- 
out passion, and so found its place as the opening words of the amendments 
in die quietest manner possible. This, I think, is a full answer to your 
question. 

11 1 take this occasion to express to you my great regard and hopes for your 
health and prosperity. 

“ Yours most truly, GEO. BANCROFT. 

** Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, 

“ Lake Mohonk Mountain House, 

“ Mohonk Lake, Ulster Co., N. Y.” 

DOCUMENT IX. 

Christianity a Part of the Common Law of Pennsylvania — 
Decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in the 
Case of Updegrapk v. the Commonwealth, February ,1822. 

From the 44 Pennsylvania Supreme Court Reports,” Serg. vol. xi., p. 

398, Philadelphia, 1845. 

41 The opinion of the court was delivered by Duncan, J. This was an in- 
dictment for blasphemy, founded on an act of assembly, passed in 1700, which 
enacts that whosoever shall wilfully, premeditatedly, and despitefully blaspheme 
and speak loosely and profanely of Almighty God, Christ Jesus, the Holy 
Spirit, or the Scriptures of Truth, and is legally convicted thereof, shall for- 
feit and pay the sum of ten pounds . 

44 It charges the defendant with contriving and intending to scandalize and 
bring into disrepute, and vilify the Christian religion and the Scriptures of 
Truth, and that he, in the presence and hearing of several persons, unlawfully, 
wickedly, and premeditatedly, despitefully, and blasphemously, did say, 
among other things, in substance as follows : 4 That the Holy Scriptures were 
a mere fable ; that they were a contradiction, and that, although they con- 
tained a number of good things, yet they contained a great many lies,’ and the 
indictment concludes, to the great dishonor of Almighty God, to the great 
■scandal of the profession of the Christian religion, to the evil example of all 
others in like case offending, and against the form of the act of assembly in 
such case made and provided. 

“ The jury have found that the defendant did speak words of that substance 
in the temper and with the intent stated. This verdict excludes every thing like 
innocence of intention ; it finds a malicious intention in the speaker to vilify 
the Christian religion and the Scriptures, and this court cannot look beyond 
the record, nor take any notice of the allegation, that the words were uttered 
by the defendant, a member of a debating association, which convened weekly 
for discussion and mutual information, and that the expressions were used in 
the course of argument on a religious question. That there is an association in 
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which so serious a subject is treated with so much levity, indecency, and scur- 
rility, existing in this city, I am sorry to hear, for it would prove a nursery of 
vice, a school of preparation to qualify young men for the gallows, and young 
women for the brothel, and there is not a skeptic of decent manners and good 
morals who would not consider such debating clubs as a common nuisance 
and disgrace to the city. From the tenor of the words, it is impossible that 
they could be spoken seriously and conscientiously in the discussion of a re- 
ligious or theological topic ; there is nothing of argument in the language ; it 
was the outpouring of an invective so vulgarly shocking and insulting that the 
lowest grade of civil authority ought not to be subject to it, but when spoken 
in a Christian land, and to a Christian audience, the highest offence contra 
bonos mores , and even if Christianity was not part of the law of the land, it is 
the popular religion of the country, an insult on which would be indictable as 
•directly tending 1 9 disturb the public peace. The bold ground is taken, though 
it has often been explored, and nothing but what is trite can be said upon it, — 
it is a barren soil, upon which no flower ever blossomed ; the assertion is once 
more made that Christianity never was received as part of the common law of 
this Christian land, and it is added, that if it was, it was virtually repealed by 
the Constitution of the United States, as inconsistent with the liberty of the 
people, the freedom of religious worship, and hostile to the genius and spirit 
•of our government, and, with it, the act against blasphemy ; and if the argu- 
ment is worth any thing, all the laws which have Christianity for their object— 
all would be carried away at one fell swoop — the act against cursing and 
swearing, and breach of the Lord’s day ; the act forbidding incestuous mar- 
riages, perjury by taking a false oath upon the book, fornication and adultery, 
■etpeccatum illud horribile non nominandum inter chris tianos ; for all these are 
founded on Christianity— for all these are restraints upon civil liberty, accord- 
ing to the argument,— edicts of religious and civic tyranny, * when enlightcd 
notions of the rights of man were not so universally diffused as at the present 
•day.* 

“ Another exception is taken. However technical it may be, and however 
heinous the offence, still, if it is not charged as the law requires, the plaintiff 
in error is entitled to the full benefit of the exception. The objection is, that 
the words are not said to have been spoken profanely. 

“ We will first dispose of what is considered the grand objection— the consti- 
tutionality of Christianity — for in effect that is the question . 

" Christianity , general Christianity , is, and always has been , a part of the 
.common law of Pennsylvania; Christianity , without the spiritual artillery of 
European countries, for this Christianity was one of the considerations of the 
royal charter, and the very basis of its great founder, William Penn; not 
Christianity founded on any particular religious tenets ; not Christianity with 
■an established church, and tithes, and spiritual courts ; but Christianity with 
liberty of conscience to all men. William Penn and Lord Baltimore were the 
first legislators who passed laws in favor of liberty of conscience ; for before 
that period the principle of liberty of conscience appeared in the laws of no 
people, the axiom of no government, the institutes of no society, and scarcely 
in the temper of any man. Even the reformers were as furious against con- 
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tumadous errors, as they were loud in asserting the liberty of consdence. 
And to the wilds of America, peopled by a stock cut off by persecution from a 
Christian sodety, does Christianity owe true freedom of religious opinion and 
religious worship. There is, in this very act of 1700, a precision of definition, 
and a discrimination so perfect between prosecutions for opinions seriously, 
temperately, and argumentatively expressed, and despiteful railings, as to 
command our admiration and reverence for the enlighted framers. From the 
time of Bracton, Christianity has been received as part of the common law 
of England '. I will not go back to remote periods, but state a series of prom- 
inent dedsions, in which the doctrine is to be found. The King v. Taylor , 
Ventr. 93. 3 Keb. 507, the defendant was convicted on information for saying, 
that Christ Jesus was a bastard, a whore-master, and religion a cheat. Lord 
Chief Baron Hale, the great and the good Lord Hale (no stickler for church 
establishments) observed, ‘that such kind of wicked and blasphemous 
words were not only an offence against God and religion, but against the laws 
of the state and government, and therefore punishable ; that to say, religion is 
a cheat, is to dissolve all those obligations by which dvil societies are pre- 
served ; and that Christianity is part of the law of England , and therefore to 
reproach the Christian religion is to speak in subversion of the laws.* In the 
case of The King v. Woolaston , 2 Stra. 884 ; Fitzg. 64 ; Raymond , 162, the 
defendant had been convicted of publishing five libels, ridiculing the miracles 
of Jesus Christ, his life and conversation ; and was moved in arrest of judgment, 
that this offence was not punishable in the temporal courts, but the court said, 
they would not suffer it to be debated, * whether to write against Christianity 
generally was not an offence of temporal cognizance. 1 It was further contended, 
that it was merely to show that those miracles were not to be taken in a literal 
but allegorical sense; and, therefore, the book could not be aimed at 
Christianity in general, but merely attacking one proof of the divine mission. 
But the court said, the main design of the book, though professing to establish 
Christianity upon a true bottom, considers the narrations of scripture as explan- 
ative and prophetical, yet that these professions could not be credited, and the 
rule is allcgatio contra factum non est admittendum . In that case the Court laid 
great stress on the term general, and did not intend to include disputes between 
learned men on particular and controverted points, and Lord Chief Justice 
Raymond, Fitzg. 66, said, * I would have it taken notice of, that we do not 
meddle with the difference of opinion, and that we interfere only where the 
root of Christianity is struck at.* The information filed against the celebrated 
Wilkes was for publishing an obscene and infamous libel, tending to vitiate 
and corrupt the minds of the subjects, and to introduce a total contempt of 
religion, morality and virtue, to blaspheme Almighty God, to ridicule our 
Saviour, and the Christian religion. In the justly admired speech of Lord 
Mansfield, in a case which made much noise at the time -- Evens V. Chamber- 
lain of London. Fumeaux's Letters to Sir W. Blacks tone . Appx. to Black. 
Com. and 2 Bums* Ecdes. Law, p. 95, Conscience, he observed, is not con- 
trollable by human laws, nor amenable to human tribunals ; persecution, or 
attempts to force conscience, will never produce conviction, and were only 
calculated to make hypocrites or martyrs. There never was a single instance- 
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from the Saxon times down to our own, in which a man was punished for 
erroneous opinions. For atheism, blasphemy, and reviling the Christian 
religion, there have been instances of prosecution at the common law ; but bare 
non-conformity is no sin by the common law, and all pains and penalties for 
non-conformity to the established rites and modes are repealed by the acts of 
toleration, and dissenters exempted from ecclesiastical censures. What blood- 
shed and confusion have been occasioned from the reign of Henry IV., when 
the first penal statutes were enacted, down to the revolution, by laws made to 
force conscience. There is certainly nothing more unreasonable, nor incon- 
sistent with the rights of human nature, more contrary to the spirit and precepts 
of the Christian religion, more iniquitous and unjust, more impolitic, than 
persecution against natural religion, revealed religion and sound policy. The 
great, and wise, and learned judge observes, 1 The true principles of natural 
religion are part of the common law ; the essential principles of revealed 
religion are part of the common law ; so that a person villifying, subverting or 
ridiculing them may be prosecuted at common law ; but temporal punishments 
ought not to be inflicted for mere opinions. ’ Long before this, much suffering, 
and a mind of strong and liberal cast, had taught this sound doctrine and this 
Christian precept to WiUiam Penn. The charter of Charles II. recites, that 
‘ Whereas our trusty and beloved William Penn , out of a commendable desire 
to enlarge our English empire, as also to reduce the savages, by gentle and 
just measures, to the love of civil society, and the Christian religion, hath 
humbly besought our leave to translate a colony,* etc. The first legislative 
act in the colony was the recognition of the Christian religion, and establish- 
ment of liberty of conscience. Before this, in 1646, Lord Baltimore passed a 
law in Maryland in favour of religious freedom, and it is a memorable fact, 
that of the first legislators, who established religious freedom, one was a 
Roman Catholic and the other a Friend. It is called the great law, of the body 
of laws, in the province of Pennsylvania, passed at an assembly at Chester , the 
7th of the 12th month, December. After the following preamble and declara- 
tion, viz. : * Whereas ye glory of Almighty God, and ye good of mankind, is 
ye reason and end of government, and therefore government in itself is a vener- 
able ordinance of God ; and forasmuch as it is principally desired and intended 
by ye proprietary and governor, and ye freedom of ye province of Pennsylvania, 
and territorys thereunto belonging, to make and establish such laws as shall 
best preserve true Christians and civil liberty, in opposition to all unchristian, 
licentious, and unjust practices, whereby God may have his due, Caesar his 
due, and ye people their due, from tyranny and oppression on ye one side, and 
insolency and licentiousness on ye other, so that ye best and firmest foundation 
may be laid for ye present and future happiness both of ye governor and people 
of this province and territorys aforesaid, and their posterity : Be it therefore 
enacted by William Penn , proprietary and governor, by and with ye advice 
and consent of ye deputys of ye freemen of this province and counties afore- 
said in assembly mett, and by ye authority of ye same, that these following 
chapters and paragraphs shall be the laws of Pennsylvania and the territorys 
.thereof. 1 

“ 4 Almighty God, being only Lord of conscience, Father of lyghts and spir- 
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its, and ye author as well as object of all divine knowledge, faith, and worship, 
who only can enlighten ye minds, and persuade and convince ye understand- 
ings of people in due reverence to his sovereignty over the souls of mankind : 
It is enacted by the authority aforesaid, yt no person at any time hereafter liv- 
ing in this province, who shall confess and acknowledge one Almighty God to 
be ye creator, upholder, and ruler of ye world, and that professeth him or her- 
self obliged in conscience to live peaceably and justly under ye civil govern- 
ment, shall in any wise be molested or prejudiced for his or her conscientious 
persuasion or practice, nor shall he or she at any time be compelled to frequent 
or maintain any religious worship, plan or ministry, whatever, contrary to his 
or her mind, but shall freely and fully enjoy his or her Christian liberty in yt 
respect, without any interruption or reflection ; and if any person shall abuse 
or deride any other for his or her different persuasion and practice in a matter 
of religion, such shall be lookt upon as a disturber of ye peace, and be pun- 
ished accordingly.' And to the end that looseness, irreligion, and atheism 
may not creep in under the pretence of conscience, it provides for the obser- 
vance of the Lord’s day, punishes profane cursing and swearing, and further 
enacts, for the better preventing corrupt communication, ‘ that whoever shall 
speak loosely and profanely of Almighty God, Christ Jesus, the Holy Spirit, or 
Scriptures of Truth, and is thereof legally convicted, shall forfeit and pay 5 
pounds, and be imprisoned for five days in the house of correction.' Thus, 
this wise legislature framed this great body of laws for a Christian country and 
Christian people. Infidelity was then rare, and no infidels were among the first 
colonists. They fled from religious intolerance, to a country where all were 
allowed to worship according to their own understanding, and as was justly 
observed by the learned Chancellor of the associated members of the Bar of 
Philadelphia , in the city of Philadelphia , in his -address to that body, 22 of 
June* 1822, the number of Jews was too inconsiderable to excite alarm, and 
the believers in Mahomet were not likely to intrude. Every one had the right 
of adopting for himself whatever opinion appeared to be the most rational, con- 
cerning all matters of religious belief ; thus, securing by law this inestimable 
freedom of conscience, one of the highest privileges, and greatest interests of 
the human race. This is the Christianity of the common law, incorporated 
into the great law of Pennsylvania , and thus, it is irrefragably proved, that the 
laws and institutions of this state are built on the foundation of reverence for 
Christianity. Here was complete liberty of conscience, with the exception of 
disqualification for office of all who did not profess faith in Jesus Christ 
This disqualification was not contained in the constitution of 1776 ; the door 
was open to any believer in a God, and so it continued under our present 
constitution, with the necessary addition of a belief in a future state of rewards 
and punishments. On this the constitution of the United States has made no 
alteration, nor in the great body of the laws which was an incorporation of 
the common law doctrine of Christianity, as suited to the condition of the col- 
ony, and without which no free government can long exist. Under the con- 
stitution, penalties against cursing and swearing have been exacted. If Chris- 
tianity was abolished, all false oaths, all tests by oath in the common form by 
the book, would cease to be indictable as perjury. The indictment must state 
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the oath to be on the holy Evangelists of Almighty God, The accused on his 
trial might argue that the book by which he was sworn, so far from being holy 
writ, was a pack of lies, containing as little truth as Robinson Crusoe . And is 
every jury in the box to decide as a fact whether the Scriptures are of divine origin ? 

“ Let us now see what have been the opinions of our judges and courts. The 
late Judge Wilson, of the Supreme Court of the United States , Professor of 
Law in the College in Philadelphia , was appointed in 1791 unanimously by the 
House of Representatives of this state to * revise and digest the laws of this 
commonwealth, to ascertain and determine how far any British statutes ex* 
tended to it, and to prepare bills containing such alterations and additions as 
the code of laws, and the principles and forms of the constitution, then lately 
adopted, might require.* He had just risen from his seat in the convention 
which formed the Constitution of the United States , and of this state ; and it 
is well known, that for our present form of government we are indebted to his 
exertions and influence. With his fresh recollection of both constitutions, in 
his course of Lectures, 3d vol. of his works, 112, he states that profaneness 
and blasphemy are offences punishable by fine and imprisonment, and that 
Christianity is part of the common law. It is in vain to object that the law 
is obsolete ; this is not so ; it has seldom been called into operation, because 
this, like some other offences, has been rare. It has been retained in our re- 
collection of the laws now in force, made by the direction of the legislature, — 
and it has not been a dead letter. 

“ In the Mayor’s Court of the city of Philadelphia . , in 1818, one Murray was 
convicted of a most scandalous blasphemy. He attempted by advertisement to 
call a meeting of the enemies of persecution ; but this ended in mere vapour ; 
the good sense of the people frowned upon it, and he was most justly sen- 
tenced. An account of the proceedings will be found in the Franklin Gazette , 
of the 2 1st of November , 1818. If the doctrine advanced in the written argu- 
ment delivered to the court was just, (and it is but justice to the counsel for the 
plaintiff in error for the court to acknowledge the propriety of his conduct in 
preferring this course to a declamation in open court), impiety and profanity 
must reach their acme with impunity, and every debating club might dedicate 
the chib room to the worship of the Goddess of Reason, and adore the Deity 
in the person of a naked prostitute. The people would not tolerate these fla- 
gitious acts, and would themselves punish ; and it js for this, among other rea- 
sons, that the law interposes to prevent the disturbance of the public peace. 
It is sometimes asked with a sneer, Why not leave it to Almighty God to re- 
venge his own cause ? Temporal courts do so leave it. * Bold and presump- 
tuous would be the man who would attempt to arrest the thunder of heaven 
from the hand of God, and direct the bolts of vengeance where to fall. 1 It is 
not on this principle courts act, but on the dangerous temporal consequences 
likely*to proceed from the removal of religious and moral restraints ; this is the 
ground of punishment for blasphemous and criminal publications ; and with- 
out any view to spiritual correction of the offender. — 4 Bid, C,, 59 ; Fits. , 67 ; 
Stark, on Libels , 487. 

u 4 Shall each blasphemer quite escape the rod, 

And plead the insult ’snot to man but God? ’ 
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“ It is not an auto da fi, displaying vengeance ; but a law, punishing with 
great mildness, a gross offence against public decency and public order, tending 
•directly to disturb the peace of the commonwealth* Chief Justice Swift, in his 
system of Laws, 2 voh, 825, has some very just reasoning on the subject. 
He observes : ‘ To prohibit the open, public, and explicit denial of the pop- 
ular religion of a country, is a necessary measure to preserve the tranquillity of 
a government. Of this, no person in a Christian country can complain ; for, 
admitting him to be an infidel, we must acknowledge that no benefit can be 
derived from the subversion of a religion which enforces the purest morality.* 
In the Supreme Court of New York it was solemnly determined, that Christi- 
anity was part of the law of the land, and that to revile the Holy Scriptures 
was an indictable offence. The case assumes, says Chief Justice Kent, 
that we are a Christian people, and the morality of the country is deeply 
engrafted on Christianity. Nor are we bound by any expression in the con- 
stitution, as some have strangely supposed, not to punish at all, or to punish 
indiscriminately the like attack upon Mahomet or the Grand Lama . The 
People v. Ruggles , 8 Johnston , 290. This decision was much canvassed 
in the New York Convention, 1821. Debates, 463. An article was 
proposed in the new constitution, declaring that the judiciary should not 
declare any particular religion the law of the land. This was lost by a vote of 
seventy-four to forty-one. It is a mistake to suppose that this decision was 
founded on any special provision in the Constitution. It has long been firmly 
settled, that blasphemy against the Deity generally, or attack on the Christian 
religion indirectly, for the purpose of exposing its doctrines to ridicule and con- 
tempt, is indictable and punishable as a temporal offence. The principles and 
actual decisions are, that the publication, whether written or oral, must be ma- 
licious, and designed for that end and purpose ; both the language of indict- 
ments, and the guarded expressions of judges show, that it never was a crime at 
the common law, seriously and conscientiously to discuss theological and reli- 
gious topics, though in the course of such discussions doubts may have been 
created and expressed on doctrinal points, and the force of a particular proof 
of Scripture evidence casually weakened, or the authority of particular impor- 
tant texts disputed ; and persons of a different religion, as Jews, though they 
must necessarily deny the authenticity of other regions, have never been pun- 
ished as blasphemers or libellers at common law for so doing. All men, of 
conscientious religious feeling, ought to concede outward respect to every mode 
of religious worship. Upon the whole, it may not be going too far to infer, 
from decisions, that no author or printer, who fairly and conscientiously pro- 
mulgates the opinions with whose truth he is impressed, for the benefit of oth- 
ers, is answerable as a criminal ; that a malicious and mischievous intention is, 
in such a case, the broad boundary between right and wrong, and that it is to be 
collected from the offensive levity, scurrilous and opprobrious language, pud 
other circumstances, whether the act of the party was malicious ; and since the 
law has no means of distinguishing between different degrees of evil tendency, 
is. the matter published contains any such evil tendency, it is a public wrong. 
An offence against the public peace may consist either of an actual breach of 
the peace, or doing that which tends to provoke and excite others to do it 
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Within the latter description fall all acts and all attempts to produce disorder, 
by written, printed, or oral communications, for the purpose of generally 
weakening those religious and moral restraints, without the aid of which mere 
legislative provisions would prove ineffectual No society can tolerate a wil- 
ful and despiteful attempt to subvert its religion, no more than it would break 
down its laws— a general, malicious, and deliberate intent to overthrow Chris- 
tianity, general Christianity. This is the line of indication, where crime com- 
mences, and the offence becomes the subject of penal visitation. The species 
of offence may be classed under the following heads — x. Denying the 
Being and Providence of God. 2. Contumelious reproaches of Jesus 
Christ ; profane and malevolent scoffing at the Scriptures, or exposing any 
part of them to contempt and ridicule. 3. Certain immoralities tending to 
subvert all religion and morality, which are the foundations of all governments. 
Without these restraints no free government could long exist. It is liberty run 
mad, to declaim against the punishment of these offences, or to assert that the 
punishment is hostile to the spirit and genius of our government. They are 
far from being true friends to liberty who support this doctrine, and the pro- 
mulgation of such opinions, and general receipt of them among the people, 
would be the sure forerunners of anarchy, and finally of despotism. Amidst 
•the concurrent testimony of political and philosophical writers among the Pa- 
gans, in the most absolute state of democratic freedom, the sentiments of Plu- 
torch, on this subject, are too remarkable to be omitted. After reciting that the 
first and greatest care of the legislators of Rome, Athens , Lacedaemon , and 
Greece in general, was by instituting solemn supplications and forms of oaths, 
to inspire them with a sense of the favour or displeasure of Heaven, that learned 
historian declares, that we have met with towns unfortified, illiterate, and with- 
out the conveniences of habitations ; but a people wholly without religion, no 
traveller hath yet seen ; and a city might as well be erected in the air, as astate 
be made to unite, where no divine worship is attended. Religion he terms the 
cement of civil union, and the essential support of legislation. No free gov- 
• eminent now exists in the world, unless where Christianity is acknowledged, 
and is the religion of the country. So far from Christianity, as the counsel 
contends, being part of the machinery necessary to despotism, the reverse 
is the fact Christianity is part of the common law of this state. It is not 
proclaimed by the commanding voice of any human superior, but expressed in 
the calm and mild accents of customary law. Its foundations are broad, and 
strong, and deep ; they are laid in the authority, the interest, the affections of 
the people. Waiving all questions of hereafter, it is the purest system of mor- 
ality, the firmest auxiliary, and only stable support of all human laws. It is 
impossible to adminster the laws without taking the religion which the defend- 
ant in error has scoffed at, that Scripture which he has reviled, as their basis ; 
to lay aside these is at least to weaken the confidence in human veracity, so es- 
sential to tho purposes of society, and without which no question of property 
could be decided, and no criminal brought to justice ; an oath in the common 
form, on a discredited book, would be a most idle ceremony. This act was 
not passed, as the counsel supposed, when religions and civil tyranny were at 
their height ; but on the breaking forth of the sun of religious liberty, by those 
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who lad suffered much for conscience’ sake, and fled from ecclesiastical oppres- 
sion. The counsel is greatly mistaken in attributing to the common law the 
punishment at the stake, and by the faggot. No man ever suffered at common 
law for any heresy. The writ de haeretico comburendo, and all the sufferings 
which he has stated in such lively colours, and which give such a frightful, 
though not exaggerated picture, were the enactments of positive laws equally 
barbarous and impolitic. There is no reason for the counsel’s exclamation, 
Are these things to be revived in this country, where Christianity does not 
form part of the law of the land ! It does form, as we have seen, a neces- 
sary part of our common law ; it inflicts no punishment for a non-belief in its 
truths ; it is a stranger to fire and to faggots, and this abused statute merely 
inflicts a mild sentence on him who bids defiance to all public* order, disregards 
all decency, by contumelious reproaches, scoffing at and reviling that which is 
certainly the religion of the country ; and when the counsel compared this act 
against blasphemy to the act against witchcraft, and declared this was equally 
absurd, I do not impute to him that which I know his heart abhors, a scoffing 
at religion, but to the triteness of the topics. It is but a barren field, and must 
contain a repetition of that which has been so often refuted. It is not argu- 
ment. He has likewise fallen into error with respect to the report of the judges. 
of the Supreme Court on the British statute de rtHgiosis, and of mortmain , 
parts of which are not incorporated, as being inapplicable to the state of the 
country ; these statutes were made to resist the encroachments of religious bod- 
ies, in engrossing great landed estates, and holding them in mortmain, but these 
are adopted, so far as relates to the avoidance of conveyances to the use of 
bodies corporate, unless sanctioned by the charter declaring void all convey- 
ances to superstitious uses. The present statute is called the statute de rrtigi- 
osis , from the initiatory words of the act It clipped the wings of ecclesiasti- 
cal monopoly, and avoided conveyances to superstitious uses, but had no more 
relation to the doctrines of Christ than of Mahomet ; the counsel has con- 
founded the name de reUgiosis with the doctrines of Christianity, and drawn a 
false conclusion ; because the statute de religiosis was not applicable to the 
country, therefore religion itself was not, and because they incorporated only 
part of the statutes avoiding conveyances to superstitious uses, therefore Chris- 
tianity was superstition, and is abolished. This argument is founded on mis- 
conception, and is a nullity. The plaintiff in error has totally failed to support 
his grand objection to this indictment, for Christianity is part of the common 
law. The act against blasphemy is neither obsolete nor virtually repealed, nor 
is Christianity inconsistent with our free governments or the genius of the 
peojfle. 

** As I understand, this writ of error was taken out witha view to decide the 
question, whether Christianity was part of the law of the land, and whether it 
was consistent with our civil institutions. I have considered it a duty to be 
thus explicit No preference is given by law to any particular religious per- 
suasion. Protection is given to all by our laws. It is only the malicious re- 
viler of Christianity who is punished. By general Christianity is not intended 
the doctrine of worship of any particular church or sect ; the law leaves these 
disputes to theologians ; it is not known as a standard by which to decide po- 
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litical dogmas. The worship of the Jews is under the protection of the law, 
and all prosecutions against Unitarians have been discontinued in England* 
The statute of William IIL Ch. 3, with its penalties against Anti-Trinita- 
rians, is repealed, and it never was punishable at common law ; and no partial 
mode of belief or unbelief were the objects of coercion by the civil magistrate. 
Whatever doctrines were heretical, were left to the ecclesiastical judges, who 
had a most arbitrary latitude allowed to them. Freedom from the demon of 
persecution, and the scourge of established churches was not on the European, 
but on our side of the Atlantic. I do not by this allude to any particular 
church, for the Puritans in turn became persecutors, when they got the upper 
hand. By an ordinance of 23d of August , 1645, which continued until the 
restoration, to preach, write or print any thing in derogation, or disapproving 
of the directory to the established puritanical form of worship, subject the of- 
fender, when convicted, to a discretionary fine, not exceeding fifty pounds. 
Scbfill, 98. While our own free constitution secures liberty of conscience and 
freedom of religious worship to all, it is not necessary to maintain that any man 
should have the right publicly to vilify the religion of his neighbours and of the 
country. These two privileges are directly opposed. It is open, public vilifi- 
cation of the religion of the country that is punished, not to force conscience 
by punishment, but to preserve the peace of the country by an outward re- 
spect to the religion of the country, and not as a restraint upon the liberty of 
conscience ; but licentiousness endangering the public peace, when tending to 
corrupt society, is considered as a breach of the peace, and punishable by in- 
dictment. Every immoral act is not indictable, but when it is destructive of 
morality generally, it is because it weakens the bonds by which society is held 
together, and government is nothing more than public order. This was the 
opinion of the court in the case of Commonwealth v. Sharpless , 2 Serg. dr* 
Rawle , 101. It is not now, for the first time, determined in this court, that 
Christianity is part of the common law of Pennsylvania* In the case of the 
Guardians of the Poor v. Green, 5 Binn*, 55, Judge Brackenbridge observed, 
the church establishment of England has become a part of the common law, but 
was the common law in this particular, or any part of it, carried with us in our 
emigration and planting a colony in Pennsylvania f Not a particle of it. On 
the contrary, the getting quit of the ecclesiastical establishment and tyranny 
was a great cause of the emigration. All things were reduced to a primitive 
Christianity, and we went into a new State. And Chief Justice Tilghman ob- 
serves, that every country has its own common law ; ours is composed partly 
of our own usages. When our ancestors emigrated from England ’ they took 
with them such of the English principles as were convenient for the situation 
in which they were about to be placed. It required time and experience to as- 
certain how much of the English law would be suitable to this country. The 
minds of William Penn and his followers would have revolted at the idea of 
an established church. Liberty to all, preference to none ; equal privilege is 
extended to the mitred Bishop and the unadorned Friend. 

“ This is the Christianity which is the law of our land, and I do not think it 
will be an invasion of any man's right of private judgment, or of the most ex- 
tended privilege of propagating his sentiments with regard to religion, in the 
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manner which he thinks most conclusive. If from a regard to decency and 
the good order of society, profane swearing, breach of the Sabbath, and blas- 
phemy, are punishable by civil magistrates, these are not punished as sins of of- 
fences against God, but crimes injurious to, and having a malignant influence 
on society ; for it is certain, that by these practices, no one pretends to prove 
any supposed truths, detect any supposed error, or advance any sentiment 
whatever." 

DOCUMENT X. 

Christianity a Part cf the Common Law of New York . 

Decision in the case of the People vs. Ruggles, Aug., i8ix. 

“ New York Supreme Court Reports, by W. Johnson," vol. viii., page 293, 
Philadelphia. Kent, Ch. J. gives the judgment : 

“ Why should not the language contained in the indictment be still an 
offence with us ? There is nothing in our manners or institutions which has 
prevented the application or the necessity of this part of the common law. 
We stand equally in need, now as formerly, of all that moral discipline, and of 
those principles of virtue, which help to bind society together. The people of 
this state, in common with the people of this country, profess the general doc- 
trines of Christianity, as the rule of their faith and practice ; and to scandalize 
the author of these doctrines is not only, in a religious point of view, 
extremely impious, but, even in respect to the obligations due to society, is a 
gross violation of decency and good order. Nothing could be more offensive 
to the virtuous part of the community, or more injurious to the tender morals 
of the young, than to declare such profanity lawful. It would go to confound 
all distinction between things sacred and profane ; for, to use the words of 
one of the greatest oracles of human wisdom, ‘ profane scoffing doth by little 
and little deface the reverence for religion ; * and who adds, In another place, 

* two principal causes have I ever known of atheism — curious controversies 
and profane scoffing.' (Lord Bacon's Works , vol. 2, 291, 503.) Things 
which corrupt moral sentiment, as obscene actions, prints and writings, and 
even gross instances of seducdon, have upon the same principle been held 
indictable ; and shall we form an exception in these particulars to the rest of 
the civilized world ? No government among any of the polished nations of 
antiquity, and none of the institutions of modem Europe , (a single and moni- 
tory case excepted), ever hazarded such a bold experiment upon the solidity of 
the public morals, as to permit with impunity and under the sanction of their 
tribunals, the general religion of the community to be openly insulted and 
defamed. The very idea of jurisprudence with the ancient lawgivers and 
philosophers embraced the religion of the country. Jurisprudents est divina- 
rum atque humanarum rerum notitia . (Dig., b. 1, 10, 2 ; Cic. De Legibus, b. 
2, passim.) 

44 The free, equal, and undisturbed enjoyment of religious opinion, whatever 
it may be, and free decent discussions on any religious subject, is granted and 
secured; but to revile, with malicious and blasphemous contempt, the feligion 
professed by almost the whole community, is an abuse of that right. Nor are 
we bound, by any expressions in the constitution, as some have strangely sup- 
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posed, either not to punish at all, or to punish indiscriminately the like attacks 
upon the religion of Mahomet or of the grand Lama ; and for this plain rea- 
son, that the case assumes that we are a Christian people, and the morality of 
the country is deeply ingrafted upon Christianity, and not upon the doctrines 
or worship of those impostors. Besides, the offence is crimen malitia , and 
the imputation of malice could not be inferred from any invectives upon super- 
stitions equally false and unknown. We are not to be restrained from ani- 
madversion upon offences against public decency, like those committed by Sir 
Charles Sedley , (1 Sid., 168,) or by one Rollo, ( Sayer , 158,) merely because there 
may be savage tribes, and perhaps semi-barbarous nations, whose sense of 
shame would not be affected by what we should consider the most audacious 
outrages upon decorum. It is sufficient that the common law checks upon 
words and actions, dangerous to the public welfare, apply to our case, and are 
suited to the condition of this and every other people whose manners are re- 
fined, and whose morals have been elevated and inspired with a more enlarged 
benevolence by means of the Christian religion. 

“ Though the constitution has discarded religious establishments, it does not 
forbid judicial cognizance of those offences against religion and morality 
which have no reference to any such establishment, or to any particular form 
of government, but are punishable because they strike at the root of moral 
obligation, and weaken the security of the social ties. The object of the 
38th article of the constitution was to ‘guard against spiritual oppres- 
sion and intolerance,’ by declaring that * the free exercise and enjoyment 
of religious profession and worship, without discrimination or preference, 
should for ever thereafter be allowed within this state, to all mankind. 1 This 
declaration, (noble and magnanimous as it is when duly understood), never 
meant to withdraw religion in general, and with it the best sanctions of moral 
and social obligation from all consideration and notice of the law. It will be 
fully satisfied by a free and universal toleration, without any of the tests, disa- 
bilities, or discriminations, incident to a religious establishment. To construe 
it as breaking down the common law barriers against licentious, wanton, and 
impious attacks upon Christianity itself, would be an enormous perversion of 
its meaning. The proviso guards the article from such dangerous latitude of 
construction when it declares, that l the liberty of conscience hereby granted , shall 
not be so construed as to excuse acts of licentiousness or justify practices incon- 
sistent with the peace and safety of this state. 1 The preamble and Otis, proviso 
are a species of commentary upon the meaning of the article, and they suffi- 
ciently show that the framers of the constitution intended only to banish test 
oaths, disabilities and the burdens, and sometimes the oppressions, of church 
establishments ; and to secure to the people of this state, freedom from coercion, 
and an equality of right, on the subject of religion. This was no doubt the 
consummation of their wishes. It was all that reasonable minds could require, 
and it had long been a favorite object, on both sides of the Atlantic, with some 
of the most enlightened friends to the rights of mankind, whose indignation 
had been aroused by infringements of the liberty of conscience, and whose 
zeal was inflamed in the pursuit of its enjoyment That this was the meaning 
of the constitution is further confirmed by a paragraph in a preceding article. 
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which specially provides that 4 such parts of the common law as might be con- 
studied to establish or maintain any particular denomination of Christians, or 
their ministers,’ were thereby abrogated. 

“ The legislative exposition of the constitution is conformable to this view of 
it. Christianity, in its enlaiged sense, as a religion revealed and taught in the 
Bible, is not unknown to our law. The statute for preventing immorality 
(Laws > voL 1, 224. R. S. 675, s. 69, et seq.) consecrates the first day of the 
week, as holy time, and considers the violation of it as immoral. This was 
only the continuation, in substance, of a law of the colony which declared, that 
the profanation of the Lord’s day was 4 the great scandal of the Christian 
faith.* The act concerning oaths (Lam, vol. I, p. 405. [2 R. S. 407, s. 82,]) 
recognises the common law mode of administering an oath 1 by laying the hand 
on and kissing the gospels.’ Surely, then, we are bound to conclude that 
wicked and malicious words, writings and actions which go to vilify those 
gospels, continue, as at common law, to be an offence against the public 
peace and safety. They are inconsistent with the reverence due to the ad- 
ministration of an oath, and among their other evil consequences, they tend to 
lessen, in the public mind, its religious sanction. 

“ The court are accordingly of opinion that the judgment below must be 
affirmed. 

44 Judgment affirmed.” 


DOCUMENT XI. 

The Constitutionality of Sunday Laws . 

Decision of the Supreme Court of New York, February 4, 1861. Linden- 
muller vs. the People. The opinion was delivered by Judge J. Allen. 

From “ Reports of Cases in I^aw and Equity determined in the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York. By Oliver L. Barbour, LL.D.” Albany, 
voL xxxiii., i86t. Pages 560-578. 

44 The constitutionality of the law under which Lindenmuller 1 was indicted 
and convicted does not depend upon the question whether or not Christianity 
is a part of the common law of this State. Were that the only question in- 
volved, it would not be difficult to show that it was so, in a qualified sense — not 
to the extent that would authorize a compulsory conformity, in faith and prac- 
tice, to the creed and formula of worship of any sect or denomination, or even 
in those matters of doctrine and worship common to all denominations styling 
themselves Christian, but to the extent that entitles the Christian religion and 
its ordinances to respect and protection, as the acknowledged religion of the 
people. Individual consciences may not be enforced ; but men of every 
opinion and creed may be restrained from acts which interfere with Christian 
worship, and which tend to revile religion and bring it into contempt The 
belief of no man can be constrained, and the proper expression of religions be- 
lief is guaranteed to all ; but this right, like every other right, must be exer- 
cised with strict regard to the equal rights of others ; and when religious be- 

1 Gustav Lindenmuller, of the dty of New York, had violated the law against Sunday 
theatres. 
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lief or unbelief leads to acts which interfere with the religious worship, and 
rights of conscience of those who represent the religion of the country, as 
established, not by law, but by the consent and usage of the community, and 
existing before the organization of the government, their acts may be restrained 
by legislation, even if they are not indictable at common law. Christianity is 
not the legal relation of the State, as established by law. If it were, it would 
be a civil or political institution, which it is not ; but this is not inconsistent 
with the idea that it is in fact, and ever has been, the religion of the people. 
This fact is everywhere prominent in all our civil and political history, and 
has been, from the first, recognised and acted upon by the people, as well as 
by constitutional conventions, by legislatures, and by courts of justice. 

“ It is not disputed that Christianity is a part of the common law of Eng- 
land ; and in Rex v. Woolston (Sir. 834), the Court of King’s Bench would 
not suffer it to be debated, whether to write against Christianity in general was 
not an offence punishable in the temporal courts at common law. The com- 
mon law, as it was in force on the 20th day of April, 1777, subject to such 
alterations as have been made, from time to time, by the Legislature, and ex- 
cept such parts of it as are repugnant to the Constitution, is, and ever has been, 
a part of the law of the State. (Const, of 1846, art. 1. § 17 ; Const, of 1S21, 
art. 7, § 13; Const, of 1777, § 25.) The claim is, that the constitutional 
guaranties for the free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and wor- 
ship are inconsistent with and repugnant to the recognition of Christianity, as 
the religion of the people, entitled to, and within the protection of, the law. 
It would be strange, that a people, Christian in doctrine and worship, many 
of whom, or whose forefathers, had sought these shores for the privilege of 
worshipping God in simplicity and purity of faith, and who regarded religion 
as the basis of their civil liberty, and the foundation of their rights, should, in 
their zeal to secure to all the freedom of conscience which they valued so highly, 
solemnly repudiate and put beyond the pale of the law, the religion which was 
•dear to them as life, and dethrone the God who, they openly and avowedly 
professed to believe, had been their protector and guide as a people. Unless 
they were hypocrites, which will hardly be charged, they would not have 
•dared, even if their consciences would have suffered them, to do so. Re- 
ligious tolerance is entirely consistent with a recognised religion. Christianity 
may be conceded to be the established religion, to the qualified extent 
mentioned, while perfect civil and political equality, with freedom of conscience 
and religious preference, is secured to individuals of every other creed and pro- 
fession. To a very moderate and qualified extent, religious toleration was se- 
cured to the people of the colony, by the charter of liberties and privileges, 
granted by his royal highness to the inhabitants of New York and its depen- 
dencies in 1683 (2 R. Z. app. No. 2), but was more amply provided for in the 
Constitution of 1777. It was then placed substantially upon the same footing 
on which it now stands. The Constitution of 1777, § 38, ordained that the 
free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, without dis- 
crimination or preference, should for ever thereafter be allowed, provided that 
the liberty of conscience thereby guaranteed should not be so construed as to 
excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the peace or 
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safety of the State. The same provision was incorporated in the Constitution 
of 1821, art. 7, § 3, and in that of 1846, art. I, g 3. The Convention that 
framed the Constitution of 1777 ratified and approved the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and prefixed it to the Constitution as a part of the preamble ; and 
in that instrument a direct and solemn appeal is made 1 to the Supreme Judge 
of the world/ and a f firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence ' 
for the support of the Declaration is deliberately professed. The people, in 
adopting the Constitution of 1821, expressly acknowledged with * gratitude 
the grace and beneficence of God/ in permitting them to make choice of their 
form of government ; and in ratifying the Constitution of 1846, declare them- 
selves * grateful to Almighty God * for their freedom. The first two constitu- 
tions of the State, reciting that “ ministers of the gospel are by their profession 
dedicated to the service of God and the cure of souls, and ought not to be di- 
verted from the great duties of their function/ declared that no * minister of 
the gospel or priest of any denomination whatsoever Should be eligible to or 
hold any civil or military office within the State ; * and each of the constitu- 
tions has required an oath of office from all except some of the inferior officers 
taking office under it. 

“ These provisions and recitals very clearly recognise some of the fundamental 
principles of the Christian religion, and are certainly very far from ignoring 
God as the supreme Ruler and Judge of the universe, and the Christian 
religion as the religion of the people, embodying the common faith of the 
community, with its ministers and ordinances, existing without the aid of, or 
political connection with, the State, but as intimately connected with a good 
government, and the only sure basis of sound morals. 

4 The several constitutional conventions also recognise the Christian religion 
as the religion of the State, by opening their daily sessions with prayer, by 
themselves observing the Christian Sabbath, and by excepting that day from 
the time allowed to the Governor for returning bills to the Legislature. 

“ Different denominations of Christians are recognised, but this does not de- 
tract from the force of the recognition of God as the only proper object of re- 
ligious worship, and the Christian religion as the religion of the people, which 
it was not intended to destroy, but to maintain. The intent was to prevent 
the unnatural connection between Church and State, which had proved as cor- 
rupting and detrimental to the cause of pure religion as it had been oppressive 
to the conscience of the individual. The founders of the government and the 
framers of our constitutions believed that Christianity would thrive better, that 
purity in the Church would be promoted, and the interests of religion advanced, 
by leaving the individual conscience free and untrammelled, precisely in ac- 
cordance with the * benevolent principles of rational liberty/ which guarded 
against ‘ spiritual oppression and intolerance ; ’ and * wisdom is justified of 
her children ’ in the experiment, which could hardly be said, if blasphemy, 
Sabbath-breaking, incest, polygamy, and the like, were protected by the Con- 
stitution. They did, therefore, prohibit the establishment of a state religion, 
with its enabling and disabling statutes, its test oaths and ecclesiastical courts, 
and all the pains and penalties of non-conformity, which are only snares to the 
conscience, and every man is left free to worship God according to the 
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dictates of his own conscience, or not to worship him at all, as he pleases. 
But they did not suppose they had abolished the Sabbath as a day of rest for 
all, and of Christian worship for those who were disposed to engage in it, or 
had deprived themselves of the power to protect their God from blasphemy and 
revilings, or their religious worship from unseemly interruptions. Compulsory 
worship of God in any form is prohibited, and every man’s opinion on matters of 
religion, as in other matters, is beyond the reach of law. No man can be com- 
pelled to perform any act or omit any act as a duty to God ; but this liberty of con- 
science in matters of faith and practice is entirely consistent with the existence, 
in fact, of the Christian religion, entitled to and enjoying the protection of the 
law, as the religion of the people of the State, and as furnishing the best sanc- 
tions of moral and social obligations. The public peace and public welfare 
are greatly dependent upon the protection of the religion of the country, and 
the preventing or punishing of offences against it, and acts wantonly com- 
mitted subversive of it. The claim of the defence, carried to its necessary 
sequence, is that the Bible and religion, with all its ordinances, including the 
Sabbath, are as effectually abolished as they were in France during the Revolu- 
tion, and so effectually abolished that duties may not be enforced as duties to 
the State, because they have been heretofore associated with acts of religious 
worship, or connected with religions duties. A provision similar to ouis is 
found in the Constitution of Pennsylvania ; and in Vidal v. Girard's Executors 
(2 How, 127), the question was discussed whether the Christian religion was a 
part of the common law of that State ; and Justice Story, in giving judgment, 
at page 198, after referring to the qualifications in the Constitution, says : 

* So that we are compelled to admit, that although Christianity be a part of 
the common law of the State, yet it is so in this qualified sense, that its divine 
origin and truth are admitted, and therefore it is not to be maliciously and 
openly reviled and blasphemed against, to the annoyance of believers or the 
injury of the public.’ The same principle was decided by the State Court, in 
Updcgraph v. Commonwealth (11 S, < 5 r* R, 349 ). The same is held in Arkansas 
{Show v. State , 5 Eng. 259). In our own State, in People v. Ruggles (8 John. 
291), the Court held that blasphemy against God, and contumelious reproach 
and profane ridicule of Christ or the Holy Scriptures, were offences punish- 
able at the common law in this State, as public offences. Chief-Justice Kent 
says, that to revile the religion professed by almost the whole community is an 
abuse of the right of religious opinion and free discussion, secured by the Con- 
stitution, and that the Constitution does not secure the same regard to the 
religion of Mohammed or of the Grand Lama, as to that of our Saviour, for 
the plain reason that we are a Christian people, and the morality of the coun- 
try is deeply engrafted upon Christianity. He says, further, that the Consti- 
tution 4 will be fully satisfied by a free and universal toleration, without any 
of the tests, disabilities, or discriminations incident to a religious establishment. 
To construe it as breaking down the common law barriers against licentious, 
wanton, and impious attacks upon Christianity itself, would be an enormous 
perversion of its meaning.’ 

“ This decision gives a practical construction to the 4 toleration ’ clause in the 
State Constitution, and limits its effect to & prohibition of a church establish- 
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ment by the State, and of all * discrimination or preference ' among the sev- 
eral sects and denominations in the * free exercise and enjoyment of religious 
profession and worship. ’ It does not, as interpreted by this decision, prohibit 
the courts or the Legislature from regarding the Christian religion as the reli- 
gion of the people, as distinguished from the false religions of the world. This 
judicial interpretation has received the sanction of the constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1821, and of the people of the State in the ratification of that Consti- 
tution, and again in adopting the Constitution of 1846. 

“ It was conceded in the Convention of 1821 that the court in People v. Rug- 
gles did decide that the Christian religion was the law of the land, in the sense 
that it was preferred over all other religions, and entitled to the recognition 
and protection of the temporal courts by the common law of the State ; 
and the decision was commented on with severity by those who re- 
garded it as a violation of the freedom of conscience and equality 
among religionists secured by the Constitution. Mr. Root proposed an amend- 
ment to obviate that decision, alleged by him to be against the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, to the effect that the judiciary should not declare any par- 
ticular religion to be the law of the land. The decision was vindicated as a 
just exponent of the Constitution and the relation of the Christian religion to 
the State ; and the amendment was opposed by Chancellor Kent, Daniel D. 
Tompkins, Col. Young, Mr. Van Buren, Rufus King, and Chief-Justice Spen- 
cer, and rejected by a large majority, and the former provision retained, with 
the judicial construction in People v. Ruggles fully recognised. (N. Y. State 
Conv . of 1821, 462, 574.) It is true that the gentlemen differed in their views 
as to the effect and extent of the decision, and as to the legal status of the 
Christian religion in the State. One class, including Chief-Justice Spencer 
and Mr. King, regarded Christianity — the Christian religion as distinguished 
from Mohammedanism, etc. — as a part of the common law adopted by the Con- 
stitution ; while another class, in which were included Chancellor Kent and 
Mr. Van Buren, were of the opinion that the decision was right, not because 
Christianity was established by law, but because Christianity was in fact the 
religion of the country, the rule of our faith and practice, and the basis of pub- 
lic morals. According to their views, as the recognised religion of the coun- 
try, * the duties and injunctions of the Christian religion * were interwoven 
with the law of the land, and were part and parcel of the common law, and 
that * maliciously to revile it is a public grievance, and as much so as any other 
public outrage upon common decency and decorum/ (Per Ch. Kent , in de- 
fate, page 576.) This difference in views is in no sense material, as it leads to 
no difference in practical results and conclusions. All agreed that the Chris- 
tian religion was engrafted upon the law, and entitled to protection as the 
basis of our morals and the strength of our government, but for reasons differing 
in terms and in words rather than in substance. Within the principle of the 
decision of The People v. Ruggles , as thus interpreted and approved and made 
a part of the fu nd a m ental law of the land by the rejection of the proposed 
amendment, every act done maliciously, tending to bring religion into con- 
tempt, may be punished at common law, and the Christian Sabbath, as one of 
•the institutions of that religion, may be protected from desecration by such 
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laws as the Legislature, in their wisdom, may deem necessary to secure to the 
community the privilege of undisturbed worship, and to the day itself that out- 
ward respect and observance which may b* deemed essential to the peace and 
good order of society, and to preserve religion and its ordinances from open 
reviling and contempt— and this not as a duty to God, hut as a duty to society 
and to the State. Upon this ground the law in question could be sustained, 
for the Legislature are the sole judges of the acts proper to be prohibited, with 
a view to the public peace, and as obstructing religious worship, and bringing 
into contempt the religious institutions of the people. 

“ But as a civil and political institution, the establishment and regulation of 
a Sabbath is within the just powers of the civil government. With us, the 
Sabbath, as a civil institution, is older than the government. The framers of 
the first Constitution found it in existence ; they recognised it in their acts, 
and they did not abolish it, or alter it, or lessen its sanctions or the obligations 
of the people to observe it. But if this had not been so, the civil government 
might have established it. It is a law of our nature that one day in seven must 
be observed as a day of relaxation and refreshment, if not for public worship. 
Experience has shown that the observance of one day in seven as a day of rest 
1 is of admirable service to a state, considered merely as a civil institution.’ (4 
Bl. Com . 63.) We are so constituted, physically, that the precise portion of 
time indicated by the decalogue must be observed as a day of rest and relaxa- 
tion, and nature, in the punishment inflicted for a violation of our physical 
laws, adds her sanction to the positive law promulgated at Sinai. The stabil- 
ity of government, the welfare of the subject and the interests of society, have 
made it necessary that the day of rest observed by the people of a nation should 
be uniform, and that its observance should be to some extent compulsory, not 
by way of enforcing the conscience of those upon whom the law operates, but 
by way of protection to those who desire and are entitled to the day. The 
necessity and value of the Sabbath is acknowledged by those not professing 
Christianity. In December, 1841, in the French Chamber of Deputies, an 
Isradite expressed his respect for the institution of the Lord's day, and opposed 
a change of law which would deprive a class of children of the benefit of it ; 
and in 1844, the consistory general of the Israelites, at Paris, decided to transfer 
the Sabbath of the Jews to Sunday. A similar disposition was manifested in 
Germany. (Bay lee's Hist . of Sab . 187.) As a civil institution, the selection 
of the day is at the option of the legislature ; but for a Christian people, it is 
highly fit and proper that the day observed should be that which is regarded 
as the Christian Sabbath, and it does not detract from the moral or legal sanc- 
tion of the law of the State that it conforms to the law of God, as that law is 
recognised by the great majority of the people. In this State the Sabbath ex- 
ists as a day of rest by the common law, and without the necessity of legisla- 
tive action to establish it ; and all that the Legislature attempt to do in the 
“ Sabbath laws ” is to regulate its observance. The body of the Constitution 
recognised Sunday as a day of rest, and an institution to be respected by not 
counting it as a part of the time allowed to the governor for examining bills 
submitted for his approval. A contract, the day of the performance of which falls 
on Sunday, must, in the case of instruments on which days of grace are 
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allowed, be performed on tie Saturday preceding, and in all other cases on 
Monday. {Salter v. Burt, 20 Wend. 205. Avery v. Stewart , 2 Conn. R . 69.) 
Compulsory performance on the Sabbath cannot be required, but the law pre- 
scribes a substituted day. Redemption of land, the last day for which falls on 
Sunday, must be made the day before. {People v. Luther ; I Wend . 42.) No 
judicial act can be performed on the Sabbath, except as allowed by statute, 
while ministerial acts not prohibited are not illegal. {Sayles v. Smith, 12 
Wend. 57. v. Kelsey, 15 John. 177. /fctf v. Park, 20 id. 140.)’ 

Work done on a Sunday cannot be recovered for, there being no pretence that 
the parties keep the last day of the week, and the work not being a work of 
necessity and charity. ( Watts v. Van Ness, 1 Hill, 76. Palmer v. City of 
New York , 2 Sand. 31$. Smith v. Wilcox, 19 Barb. 581 ; S. C. 25 id. 341.) 

“ The Christian Sabbath is then one of the civil institutions of the State, and 
to which the business and duties of life are, by the common law, made to con- 
form and adapt themselves. The same cannot be said of the Jewish Sabbath, 
or the day observed by the followers of any other religion. The respect paid 
to such days, other than that voluntarily paid by those observing them as days 
of worship, is in obedience to positive law. There is no ground of complaint 
in the respect paid to the religious feeling of those who conscientiously observe 
the seventh rather than the first day of the week, as a day of rest, by the legis- 
lation upon that subject, and exempting them from certain public duties and 
from the service of process on their Sabbath, and excepting them from the 
operation of certain other statutes regulating the observance of the first day of 
the week. (1 R. S. 675, § 70. Laws 0/1847, ch. 349.) It is not an infringe- 
ment of the right of conscience, or an interference with the free religious wor- 
ship of others, that Sabbatarians are exempted from the service of civil process 
and protected in the exercise of their religion on their Sabbath. Still less is it 
a violation of the rights of conscience of any that the Sabbath of the people, 
the day set apart by common consent and usage from the first settlement of 
the land as a day of rest, and recognised by the common law of the State as 
such, and expressly recognised in the Constitution as an existing institution, 
should he respected by the law-making power, and provision made to prevent 
its desecration by interrupting the worship or interfering with the rights of 
conscience, in any way, of the public as a Christian people. The existence of 
the Sabbath day as a civil institution being conceded, as it must be, the right 
of the Legislature to control and regulate it and its observance is a necessary 
sequence. If precedents were necessary to establish the right to legislate upon 
the subject, they could be cited from the statutes and ordinances of every gov- 
ernment really or nominally Christian, and from the earliest period. In 
England, as early as the reign of Athelstan, all merchandising on the Lord’s 
day was forbidden under severe penalties ; and from that time very many 
statutes have been passed in different reigns regulating the keeping of the 
Sabbath, prohibiting fairs and markets, the sale of goods, assemblies or 
concourse of the people for any sports and pastimes whatsoever, worldly 
labor, the opening of a house or room for public entertainment or amusement, 
the sale of beer, wine, spirits, etc., and other like acts on that day. There are 
other acts which are designed to compel attendance at church and religious 
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worship, which would be prohibited by the Constitution of this State as in- 
fringements upon the right to the free exercise and enjoyment of religious pro- 
fession and worship. But the acts referred to do not relate to religious pro- 
fession or worship, but to the civil obligations and duties of the subject. They 
have respect to his duties to the state, and not to God, and as such are within 
the proper limits of legislative power. There have been times in the history 
of the English government, when the day was greatly profaned, and practices 
tolerated at court and throughout the realm, on the Sabbath and on other days, 
which would meet at this time with little public favor either there or here. 
But these exceptional instances do not detract from the force of the long series 
of acts of the British parliament, representing in legislation the sentiment of 
the British nation, as precedents and as a testimony in favor of the necessity 
and propriety of a legislative regulation of the Sabbath. Our attention is 
called to the fact that James I. wrote a* Book of Sports,’ in which he declared 
that certain games and pastimes were lawful upon Sunday. The book was 
published in 1618, and by it he permitted the * lawful recreations ’ named, 

* after the end of divine service ’ on Sundays, * so as the same be had in due 
and convenient time, without impediment or neglect of divine service.’ The 
permission is thus qualified : * But withall we doe here account still as pro- 
hibited all unlawfull games to be used on Sundayes only, as beare and bull 
baitings, interludes and at all times in the meaner sort of people prohibited, 
bowling.* (Bay lee's Hist Sabbath , 157.) Lindenmuller’s theatre would have 
been prohibited even by King James’s Book of Sports. 

“ In most, if not all the States of the Union, laws have been passed against 
Sabbath-breaking, and prohibiting the prosecution of secular pursuits upon 
that day ; and in none of the States, to my knowledge, except in California, 
have such laws been held by the courts to be repugnant to the free exercise of 
religious profession and worship, or a violation of the rights of conscience, or 
an excess or abuse of the legislative power, while in most States the legislation 
has been upheld by the courts and sustained by well-reasoned and able opin- 
ions. ( Updegraph v. The Commonwealth , II S. & R. 394. Show v. State of 
Arkansas . 5 Eng. (Ark.) 259. Bloom v. Richards , 2 Ohio R. 387. Warner. 
Smith , 8 Conn. R. 14. Johnston v. Com. 10 Harris , 102. State v. A mbs, 20 
Mis. 214. Story v. Elliot, 8 Cowen , 27.) 

“ As the Sabbath is older than our State government, was a part of the laws 
of the colony, and its observance regulated by colonial laws, State legislation 
upon the subject of its observance was almost coeval with the formation of the 
State government. If there were any doubt about the meaning of the Consti- 
tution securing freedom in religion, the contemporaneous and continued acts 
of the legislature under it would be very good evidence of the intent and un- 
derstanding of its framers, and of the people who adopted it as their funda- 
mental law. As early as 1788, travelling, work, labor, and exposing of goods 
to sale on that day were prohibited. (2 Greenl \ 89.) In 1789 the sale of spir- 
ituous liquors was prohibited (Andrews , 467) ; and from that time statutes 
have been in force to prevent Sabbath desecration, and prohibiting acts upon 
that day which would be lawful on other days of the week. Early in the his- 
tory of the State government, the objections taken to the act under considera- 
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tion were taken before the council of revision, to an act to amend the act 
entitled, * An act for suppressing immorality/ which undertook to regulate 
Sabbath observance, because the provisions as was claimed militated against 
the Constitution, by giving a preference to one class of Christians and 
oppressing others ; because it in some manner prescribed the mode of keep- 
ing the Sabbath ; and because it was expedient to impose obligations 
on the conscience of men in matters of opinion. The counsel, consisting 
of Governor Jay, Chief-Justice Lansing, and Judges Lewis and Benson, 
overruled the objections and held them not well taken. (Streets N. Y. 
Council of Rev. 422.) I have not access to the California case referred 
to (Ex parte Newman , 9 Cal . 502), but with all respect for the court pronoun- 
cing the decision, as authority in this State, the opinion of the council of revision 
thus constituted, and deliberately pronounced should outweigh it. If the court 
in California rest their decision upon a want of power in the Legislature to com- 
pel religious observances, I should not dissent from the position, and the o^ly 
question would be whether the act did thus trench on the inviolable rights of 
the citizen. If it merely restrained the people from secular pursuits and from 
practices which the Legislature deemed hurtful to the morals and good order 
of society, it would not go beyond the proper limits of legislation. The act 
complained of here compels no religious observance, and offences against it are 
punishable not as sins against God, but as injurious to and having a malignant 
influence on society. It rests upon the same foundation as a multitude of other 
laws upon our statute-books, such as those against gambling, lotteries, keeping 
disorderly houses, polygamy, horse-racing, profane cursing and swearing, dis- 
turbance of religious meetings, selling of intoxicating liquors on election days 
within a given distance of the polls, etc. All these and many others do to* 
some extent restrain the citizen and deprive him of some of his natural rights ; 
but the Legislature has the right to prohibit acts injurious to the public and 
subversive of the government, or which tend to the destruction of the morals 
of the people and disturb the peace and good order of society. It is excl us ively 
for the Legislature to determine what acts should be prohibited as dangerous 
to the community. The laws of every civilized State embrace a long list of 
offences which are such merely as mala prokibita, as distinguished from those 
which are mala in se. If the argument in behalf of the plaintiff in error is sound, 

I see no way in saving the class of mala prohibita. Give every one his natural 
rights, or what axe claimed as natural rights, and the list of civil offences will 
be confined to those acts which are mala in se, and a man may go naked through 
the streets, establish houses of prostitution ad libitum, and keep a faro-bank 
on every comer. This would be repugnant to every idea of a civilized govern- 
ment. It is the right of the citizen to be protected from offences against de- 
cency, and against acts which tend to corrupt the morals, and debase the moral 
sense of the community. Regarding the Sabbath as a civil institution, well es- 
tablished, it is the right of the citizen that it should be kept and observed in 
a way not inconsistent with its purpose and the necessity out of which it grew, 
as a day of rest, rather than as a day of riot and disorder, which would be effec- 
tively to overthrow it, and render it a curse rather than a blessing. 

“ Woodward, J., in Johnston v. Com. (10 Harris, 102) says : 4 The right to 
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rear a family with a becoming regard to the institutions of Christianity, and 
without compelling them to witness the hourly infractions of one of its funda- 
mental laws ; the right to enjoy the peace and good order of society, and the 
increased securities of property which result from a decent observance of the 
Sabbath ; the right of the poor to rest from labor without diminution of wages; ” 
the right of beasts to the rest which nature calls for— are real, substantial rights, 
and as much the subject of governmental protection as any other right of per- 
son or property. But it is urged that it is the right of the citizen to regard the 
Sabbath as a day of recreation and amusement, rather than as a day of rest 
and religious worship, and that he has a right to act upon that belief and en- 
gage in innocent amusements and recreations. This position it is not neces- 
sary to gainsay. But who is to judge and decide what amusements and pas- 
times are innocent, as having no direct or indirect baneful influence upon the 
community, as not in any way disturbing the peace and quiet of the public, as 
not unnecessarily interfering with the equally sacred rights of conscience of 
others? May not the Legislature, following the example of James I., which 
was cited to us as a precedent, declare what recreations are lawful, and what 
are not lawful as tending to a breach of the peace or a corruption of the 
morals of the people? That is not innocent which may operate injuri- 
ously upon the morals of the old or young, which tends to interrupt the 
peaceable and quiet worship of the Sabbath, and which grievously of- 
fends the moral sense of the community, and thus tends to a breach 
of the peace. It may well be that the Legislature, in its wisdom, thought that 
a theatre was eminently calculated to attract all classes, and the young espe- 
cially, on a day when they were released from the confinement incident to the 
duties of the other days of the week, away from the house of worship and other 
places of proper rest, relaxation and instruction, and bring them under influ- 
ence not tending to elevate their morals, and to subject them to temptation to 
other vices entirely inconsistent with the safety of society. The gathering of 
a crowd on a Sunday at a theatre, with its drinking-saloons, and its usual, if not 
necessary, facilities for and inducements to licentiousness and other kindred 
vices, the Legislature might well say was not consistent with the peace, good 
order and safety of the city. They might well be of the opinion that such a 
place would be * a nursery of vice, a school of preparation to qualify young 
men for the gallows and young women for the brothel/ But whatever the 
reasons may have been, it was a matter within the legislative discretion and 
power, and their will must stand as the reason of the law. 

“ We could not, if we would, review their discretion and sit in judgment 
upon the expediency of their acts. We cannot declare that innocent which 
they have adjudged baneful and have prohibited as such. The act in sub- 
stance declares a Sunday theatre to be a nuisance, and deals with it as such. 
The Constitution makes provision for this case by providing that the liberty of 
conscience secured by it * shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of licen- 
tiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the peace and safety of the 
State/ The Legislature have declared that Sunday theatres are of this char- 
acter, and come within the description of acts and practices which are not pro- 
tected by the Constitution, and they are the sole judges. The act is clearly 
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constitutional, as dealing with, and having respect to the Sabbath as a civil and 
political institution, and not affecting to interfere with religious belief or wor- 
ship, faith or practice. 

“ It was conceded upon the argument that the Legislature could entirely 
suppress theatres and prohibit theatrical exhibitions. This, I think, yields the 
whole argument, for as the whole includes all its parts and the greater includes 
the lesser, the power of total suppression includes the power of regulation and 
partial suppression. If they can determine what circumstances justify a total 
prohibition, they can determine under what circumstances the exhibitions may 
be innocuous, and under what circumstances and at what times they may be 
baneful, so as to justify a prohibition. 

“ The other points made and argued are of less general importance, as they 
only affect this particular case, and notwithstanding they were ably and ingen- 
iously argued, I have been unable to appreciate the views taken by the learned 
counsel for the plaintiff in error. 

' * The law does not touch private property or impair its value. The posses- 
-sion and use of it, except for a single purpose and upon a given day, and the 
right to the possession and ose, is as absolute to the plaintiff in error as it was 
•the day before the passage of the law. The restraint upon the use of the prop- 
erty is incidental to the exercise of a power vested in the Legislature to legis- 
late for the whole State. The ownership and enjoyment of property cannot 
be absolute in the sense that incidentally the right may not be controlled or 
affected by public legislation. Public safety requires that powder-magazines 
■should not be kept in a populous neighborhood ; public health requires that 
certain trades and manufactures should not be carried on in crowded localities ; 
public interest requires that certain callings should be exercised by a limited 
number of persons and at a limited number of places ; and legislative promo- 
tion of these objects necessarily qualifies the absolute ownership of property to 
the extent that it prohibits the use of it in the manner and for the purpose 
deemed inconsistent with the public good, but that deprives no man of his 
property or impairs its legal value. The fact that the plaintiff in error leased 
the property with a view to its occupancy for the purpose of a Sunday theatre 
does not vary the question. He might have bought it for the same purpose, 
but that would by no means lessen the power of the Legislature, or give him 
an indefeasible right to use it for the purpose intended, or to establish or per- 
petuate a public nuisance. The power of the Legislature cannot thus be 
crippled or taken from them. As lessee he is pro hoc vice the owner. He 
took his lease as every man takes any estate, subject to the right of the Legisla- 
ture to control the use of it so far as the public safety requires. 

“ The contract with the performers, if one exists, for their services on the 
Sabbath, stands upon the same footing, and is also subject to another answer 
to wit, that the contract for Sabbath work was void without the law of i860. 
(Smith v. Wilcox , Watts v. Van Ness, Palmer v. New York , supra.) The 
sovereign power must, in many cases, prescribe the manner of exercising indi- 
vidual rights over property. The general good requires it, and to this extent 
the natural rights of individuals are surrendered. Every public regulation in a 
city does in some sense limit and restrict the absolute right of the individual 
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owner of property. But this is not a legal injury. If compensation were 
wanted, it is found in the protection which the owner derives from the govern- 
ment, and perhaps from some other restraint upon his neighbor in the use of 
his property. It is not a destruction or an appropriation of the property, and 
it is not within any constitutional inhibition. ( Vanderbilt v. Adam, 7 Omen, 
349. People v. Walbndge, 6 id. 512. Mayor drv. of New York v. Mitn, II 
Peters, 102. 3 Story's Const. Law, 163.) 

“ The conviction was right and the judgment must be affirmed. 

“ The summary of the points established by this decision is as follows : 

Gustav Lindenmullee, plaintiff in error, vs. The People, defendants in 

error. 

“ Every act done maliciously, tending to bring religion into contempt, may be 
punished at common law ; and the Christian Sabbath, as one of the institu- 
tions of that religion, may be protected from desecration by such laws as the 
Legislature, in their wisdom, may deem necessary to secure to the community 
the privilege of undisturbed worship, and to the day itself that outward respect 
and observance which may be deemed essential to the peace and good order 
of society and to preserve religion and its ordinances from open reviling and 
contempt. 

“ Upon this ground the ‘ Act to presene the public peace and order on the 
first day of the week, commonly called Sunday,’ passed April 17, i860, pro- 
hibiting exhibitions or dramatic performances on Sunday can be sustained ; 
the Legislature being the sole judges of the acts proper to be prohibited, with 
a view to the public peace, and as obstructing religious worship, and bringing 
into contempt the religious institutions of the people. 

“ That act is clearly constitutional, as dealing with and having respect to the 
Sabbath as a civil and political institution, and not affecting to interfere with 
religious belief or worship, faith or practice. 

11 In the State of New York the Sabbath exists as a day of rest by the com- 
mon law, and without the necessity of legislative action to establish it ; and 
all that the Legislature attempt to do in the ‘ Sabbath laws,’ is to regulate its 
observance." 
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Brahe, Tycho, observes path of comet 

of 1577, 139. 

Bramhall, Archbishop, 118. 

Brandenburg, Elector of (George 
William), 273, 304 ; Frederick 
William, 478. 

Brandt, G., quoted, 348. 

Bray, L. C. ae, quoted, 273, 275. 

Brazil, 178, 208, 256, 259, 342, 343 ; 
Usselinx opposes attacks on, 216, 
223, 224, 200; advice respecting, 
288, 344. 

Breckenridge, John, share of, in Reso- 
lutions of 1798 and 1799, 74. 

Breda, 288, 290. 

Brdtenfeld, 303, 306, 320. 

Bremen, Usselinx at, 323 ; Dutch 
embassy to, 334. 

Brevoort, J. Carson, 249, 366. 

Bricka and Frederida, quoted, 194. 

Briefue Declaration, described, 322 ; 
quoted, 235, 238, 241, 316, 319, 320 ; 
title, etc., 366. 

Briefue Deduction, described, 322 ; 
quoted, 264, 323 ; title, etc., 366. 

Bnll, W. G., 170. 

Brittany, 251. 

Brown, Alexander, on new views of 
early Virginia history, 22. 

Brown, Mrs . J. C., and J. N., 185, 
229, 233, 265. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, quoted, ng. 

Brussels, 290 ; government at, 194, 
200, 201. 

Bryer, Anteunis, assists Usselinx, 278. 

Buchanan, James, quoted, 41. 

Bucquoy, Count, 222. 

Bull Run, second battle of, 71. 

BQlow, G. von, 304. 

Burgon, J. W., quoted, 163. 

Burnet, cometary theory of, 145. 

Burton, Robt., 119. 

Bttttner, author of “ Comet Hour- 
book,” 123. 

Bye-Korf, Den Nederlandtschen, 184, 
186. 

Byvoeghsel, 259, 354, 3 SS, 359 - See 
AuszfOhilicher Bericht, Anhang. 
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Cabot, John, Prof. E. N. Horsford 
on landfall of, 19. 

Caerden, Paulus van, 178. 

Calhoun, John C., nullification theory 
of, 76 ; quoted, 78. 

Calixtus III., decree of, quoted, 115. 

Callao, 230, 231. 

Calvinists, 175, 203, 204, 214 ; in 
Sweden, 239, 251. 

Camerarius, L., 289, 324 ; and the 
loan of troops, 290, 291 ; assists 
Usselinx, 326 ; quoted, 236, 259. 

Canada, historical studies in ; Mr. 
Geo. Stewart on, 86 ; Royal Society 
of, 86 ; local historical societies in, 
87. 

Canal, neutrality of an interoceanic, 
A. B. Houghton on, 52. 

Canaries, Usselinx not there, 167. 

Cap ell en tot Ryssel, Jonkheer Hen- 
rick van der, 348. 

Carelia, 248 ; Usselinx in, 276. 

Carleton, Sir Dudley, quoted, 214. 
See also Dorchester. 

Caron, 175. 

Cassini, 141. 

Catalonia, Usselinx on revolts in, 338. 

Catholics, attitude of Usselinx toward, 
165, 187, 189, 193, 231, 256, 274, 
296, 297, 334- 

Cedar Run, battle of, 70. 

Celichius, Andreas, on cause and 
meaning of comets, 128 ; denounces 
observation of comets, 139. 

Cent-AssocWs, Compagnie des, 321. 

Chaldeans, opinion ot, on nature of 
comets, 1 12. 

Chamberlain, Judge Mellen, on de- 
struction of historical materials, 22. 

Channing, Dr. Edward, on the causes 
of the Revolution, 30. 

Chaplains, appointment of, 448. 

Charles I. of England, 297, 333 ; in- 
structions to Roe quoted, 292. 

Charles V., Emperor , his fear of 
comets, 1 14. 

Charles IX. of Sweden, 239, 243, 


273- 

Charles Albert of Sardinia, 494. 
Charles Lewis, Elector Palatine , 333. 
Charv&iat, E., quoted, 333, 337. 
Chase, Chief -Justice, quoted, 78. 
Chesapeake, ravaged by Cockbum, 56. 
Chinese immigration, 4x9, 

Christ, attitude of, to the state, 393. 
Christian IV., 236-8, 245, 250, 253, 

282,334- 

Christian of Brunswick, 227. 
Christianity, American, distinctive 
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feature of, 391 ; the nation and, 
435 ; in what sense a part of die 
law of the land, 516 ; part of the 
common law of Pennsylvania, 520 ; 
of New York, 530 ; of England, 
533- 

Christina, queen of Sweden , 341 ; 
quoted, 316, 317, 319-321, 323, 


337. 

Christina of Holstein-Gottorf, queen - 
dowager of Sweden , 253, 259. 

Church and state, in the United 
States, Dr. Schaff on, 391-543 ; 
separation of, not a separation of 
the nation from Christianity, 435 ; 
connecting links between, 451 ; ef- 
fects of separation of, 460. 

Circles of German Empire, four up- 
per, meet at Heilbronn, 316 ; at 
Frankfort, 320. 

Clairaut, predictions of, as to comet 
of 1682, 142. 

Clay, Henry, protests against nullifi- 

| cation, 75. 

Clergy, Swedish, subscriptions of, 270, 
327, 328 ; excluded from office in 
some states, 428. 

Cleves, duchess Sibylla of 222. 

Cockbum, Admiral, retires from 
Chesapeake, 54; ravages coast of 
the Chesapeake, 56 ; persuades 
Ross to move on Washington, 
58 ; bums public buildings, 62. 

Colbert, revives scheme of Usselinx, 
322. 

Colonies, Usselinx on, 191, 192, 2x1, 
212, 344, 345 ; W. I. Co. not bound 
to foster, 219, 220. 

Columbian University, 7; resolution 
of thanks to, 92. 

Columbus, General Wilson on, 15 ; 
proposed celebration in honor of, 
16 ; letter of, quoted, 18 ; Usselinx 
compares himself to, 228, 237, 299, 
344- 

Comet, Halley’s, 116, 120 ; of 1556, 
139 ; of 1577, 139 ; of 1682, 142. 

Comets, history of the doctrine of, 
by President Andrew D. White, 

109-147. 

Commelin, Caspar, quoted, 169. 

Commerce, a general exposition of, 
240. 

Companies, commercial, 208; in Swed- 
en, 243-5, 281 ; in France, 321, 322. 

Comptegne, 323. 

Confederate States, constitution of, 
cited, 421. 

Congregational Church, supported by 
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taxation in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, 428. 

■Congress, acts of, in regard to the 
Bible, 449 , 507. 

Connecticut, Congregational Church 
in, supported by taxation, 428. 

Conquest, the Norman, heralded by 
comet, 115. 

Considerations sur l’crection, 330; 
title, etc., 367. 

■Constitution of United States, 399 ; 
on toleration, 402 ; first amend- 
ment to, 404 ; its origin, 407 ; its 
adoption, 414; proposed religious 
amendment to Constitution, 420 ; 
religious character of Constitution, 
422; effect of, on creeds, 430; 
prayer at centennial of, 506. 

•Constitutions, State, on religious free- 
dom, 427. 

Contra-Remonstrants, 203, 204. 

■Conversion of heathen, Usselinx on, 
210, 256. 

Cooley, Judge, quoted, 396, 430 ; on 
religious liberty, 513. 

■Coolidge, T. Jefferson, /r., on the de- 
velopment of municipal government 
in Massachusetts, 31. 

•Copenhagen, Usselinx at, 237, 238. 

Copernicus, discards mediaeval doc- 
trine of comets, 116. 

Copper Company, in Sweden, 280. 

Cordova, 227. 

•Corte aenwysinge, described, 216 ; 
quoted, 202, 207, 21 1, 223 ; title, 
etc., 361. 

Cosmos Club, resolution of thanks to, 
93. 

Council of the Indies, plan of Usse- 
linx for, an, 212, 217, 248, 309. 

Council, Swedish royal, 266, 268, 342 ; 
censure directors of South Co., 311. 
See also Svenska Riksr&dets Proto- 
koll. 

■Courland, 248 ; Usselinx traverses, 
273 ; duke of, 273. 

Coxe, W., quoted, 341. 

Cranmer, Thomas, on comets, 117. 

•Creeds, effect of the Constitution on, 
430. 

■Cronholm, A., quoted, 244, 283. 

Cuesta, Cardinal , quoted 496. 

■Cullum, Geril. Geo. W., 89; on the at- 
tack on Washington City in 1814, 54. 

Culturkampf, 480. 

Cumberland, Earl of, at Azores, 168. 

Cushing, Caleb, quoted, 43. 

Daler, value of, 242 ; divisions of, 278. 


Damascus, John of, on nature of 
comets, 1 13 ; quoted by Dieterich, 
130. 

Danforth, Samuel, on comets, 132. 

D ’Anjou’s archives, quoted, 252. 

Danzig, 266, 326; purpose of Usse- 
linx to go to, 235, 236, 324 ; pesti- 
lence at, 238. 

Davis, Jefferson, 422, note. 

Deane, Charles, 90. 

Delaware, Swedish colony on the, 
263 ; not in South Company’s origi- 
nal patent, 309 ; colony founded, 
opinion of Usselinx on, 332, 3^3 ; 
clergy excluded from office in, 
428. 

Denmark, 239, 283, 290, 334. 34 $ ; 
Usselinx and commercial matters 
in, 237, 238 ; religious freedom in, 

487. 

Derde Discours, etc., not by Usse- 
linx, 222. 

Derendahl, Johan, 275. 

Der Reiche Schweden . . , Com- 
pagnies . . . Contract, 247, 352, 
354 ; described, 249, 250 ; bibliog- 
raphy of, 352, 353 ; in Argonautica, 

DescLimps, Leon, quoted, 321, 323. 

Despotism, strengthened by mediaeval 
doctrine of comets, 1 13. 

De Tocaueville, quoted, 437. 

Dexter, Franklin B., 90. 

Diet, Swedish. See Riksdag. 

Dieterich, Conrad, denounces inves- 
tigation of comets, 122, 139; his 
sermon on comets, quoted, 129 ; ef- 
fect of, 132. 

Dijck, Jacob van, 239. 

Dirschau, 272. 

Discours by Forme van Remonstran- 
tye, not by Usselinx, 184. 

Discours daer in, 162X, 222. 

Dodt van Flensburg, J. J., 178. 

Doerfel, 141 ; determines form of 
cometary orbits, 142. 

DonauwOrih, 307. 

Dorchester, 291. See also Carleton. 

Dort, Synod of, 204, 489 ; memorial 
of Usselinx to, 210. 

Dorth, Jan van, 235. 

Drake, Sir Francis, at Azores, 168. 

Drenteln, Thomas von, 275. 

Droysen, G., quoted, 239, 250, 254, 
272, 283, 291-3, 301, 305, 308, 310, 

1 3«. 

Drummond's Terceira, quoted, 168. 

Dudith, on comets, 137. 

Duncan, Justice , decision of, in Up- 
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degraph vs, The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, 520. 

Dunes, battle of, 336. 

Dunkirk, 283. 

Dutch East and West India Compa- 
nies. See East India Company, 
Dutch, and West India Company, 
Dutch. 

Dwight, Judge Theo.W., quoted, 443. 

Dyck. SeeDijck. 

East India Company, Danish, 208, 
237, 238, 313* _ ^ 

East India Company, Dutch, 177, 
181, 184, 198, 206-9, 212, 218, 
257, 325, 329 ; shares of Usselinx 
in, 199 ; said to desire his services 
in E. Indies, 286 ; history, 342 ; 
refuse union with W. I. Co,, 343, 
345; Usselinx on, 344; rechartered, 
348. 

East India Company, English, 208, 
3 * 3 - 

East India Company, French, 208, 
322. 

East Indies, trade of, 168, 191. 

Eclipses, in. 

Economics, opinions of Usselinx on, 
191, 192, 193. 

Edict of Nantes revoked, 490. 

Eenige bedenckinghe, etc., 363. 

Elbing, 282, 301. 

Elector, the great, 478. 

Elfsborg, 241, 247. 276. 

Elimseus, Olaf, Bishop of Viborg , 278. 

Elliot’s Debates, described, 400, note. 

Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, 329. 

Elizabeth, queen of England , order 
of, cited, 1 18. 

Ellis, Dr, Geo. E., on the reconstruc- 
tion of history, 79. 

Elsinore, 194. 

Elzevier press, 229. 

Emanuel, prince of Portugal, 201, 
205, 288. 

Exnden, 289, 334; Usselinx at, 289, 
300, 301, 323, 324; subscriptions 
from, 327. 

England, fear of comets in, 117 ; 
American colonies of, 240, 241 ; 
alliance with Netherlands against 
Spain, 254 ; projected West India 
Company in, 329. 

Enkhuizen, 179. 

Erastus, Thomas, his scepticism on 
effects of comets, 136. 

Eriksson, Per, secretary, 253. 

Emi, Heinrich, on comet of 1680, 
131. 


Esthonia, 248, 261, 355 ; Usselinx in, 
275 , 276 . 

Europe, modem, religious liberty in,. 
465. 

Eusselinx. See Usselinx. 

Examen over het Vertooch, not by 
Usselinx, 222, 223. 

Excellent discourse, in Le Hermite, 
185. 

Extract etlicher voraehmen Haubt- 
puncten, 357; printed in Argo- 
nautica, 359. 

Eysat, 141. 

Fabricius, observes comet of 1556, 

139. 

Falk, Dr. Adalbert, 483. 

Falkenberg, Didrik van, 268, 294, 

295 ; Usselinx goes to Netherlands, 
with, 287 ; Usselinx assists, 289 ; 
sends him to Hague and to Gus- 
tavus about loan of troops, 290, 
291 ; neglects him, 293, 299, 300. 

Fathers, opinion of, on nature of 
stars, no ; of comets, 112. 

Fayal, 167, 168. 

Ferdinand II., Emperor , 214, 215, 

296 ; Usselinx on attitude of, tow- 
ard South Company, and designs ol r 

314, 323. 325. 

Femow, B., attributes Westindische 
Spiegel to Usselinx, 249. 

Feuquieres, Manasses, Sieur de, 316. 
Finland, 248, 252, 262; economic 
condition of, 276, 277 ; Usselinx in, 
277-280 ; language used, 278 ; Us- 
selinx addresses inhabitants of, 279* 
280, 284. 

Finland Company, an obstacle to 
South Co., 262, 275, 276, 277, 281. 
Fleming, Clas, Vice-Admiral, 287 * 
330 ; seeks advice of Usselinx on 
New Sweden, 332. 

Fleming, Henrik, 252, 271. 

Flemings, in the Azores, 167. See 
Netherlands, Southern. 

Flessinghe. See Usselinx. * 

Fleurus, 227. 

Flodorp, Count , assists Usselinx, 326, 
Florida, Usselinx on, 241. 

Flushing, W aerschouwinghe pub- 

lished at, 295, 356. 

Fontendle, his “ Comet,” 139. 
Forster, Thomas, on effects of comets, 
144. 

Fort St. Joseph, 36 ; capture of, by 
Spanish, 37. 

France, Franklin in, Dr. E. E. Hale 
on, 85 ; South Co. to be furthered. 
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in, 251 ; trade of Netherlands with, 
297 ; colonial and commercial pro- 
jects of, 313, 321, 322 ; religious 
freedom in, 490 ; constitutions of, 
492 ; religious statistics of, 493. 

Francke, Dr., 478. 

Francken, Fran$ois, 177, 179, 182* 
201. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 164, 306 ; Us- 
selinx at, 307 ; present at conven- 
tion there, 319, 320 ; memorial to 
council of, quoted, 316, 318 ; title, 
365. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 401, 404 ; letter 
to Livingston cited, 37 ; negotiates 
Treaty of Versailles, 38 ; in France, 
Dr, E. E. Hale on, 85 ; speech 
favoring prayers in the Federal 
Convention, 423, 505. 

Frederick, Elector Palatine, 214, 215, 
227, 288. 

Frederick II. of Prussia, 478. 

Frederick III., Duke of Holstein - 
Gottorp , 236. 

Frederick Henry of Nassau, Count , 
214, 227 ; Prince of Orange , 288 ; 
Usselinx recommended to, 287 ; 
besieges Hertogenbosch, 290 ; in- 
tercedes for Usselinx, 294; Usse- 
linx refers to, 297 ; has interview 
with, 326. 

Frederick William III. of Prussia, 
478. 

Frederick William IV. of Prussia, 
478, 479- 

Fredericq, P., 165, 351, 356. 

Frederikstad, 235 ; Usselinx visits, 
236. 

French, Usselinx’ s knowledge of, 165, 
322. 

Friesland, 172 ; chamber of W. I. 
Co. in, 217, 218 ; threatened by 
imperialists, asks help of Falken- 
berg, 290 ; Usselinx and the States 
of, 324, 325. 

Friesland, East, 289 ; Count of 323. 

Friis, Christian, 238. 

Fromundus, maintains mediaeval doc- 
trine of comets, *121, 124. 

Froude, James A., quoted, 9, 13. 

Fruin, R., 170. 

Fiyxell, A., quoted, 239. 

Fttrth, 310, 3x1. 

Galeazzo, 1x4. 

Gallatin, Albert, quoted, 41. 

Gardie, Jakob de la, 274. 

Gardiner, S. R., quoted, 215, 216, 
227, 291, 298, 333, 346. 


Gassendi, 141. 

Geer, Louis de, 280. 

Gefle, Usselinx at, 279. 

Geijer, E. G., quoted, 239, 241, 259, 
268, 270, 273, 315, 320, 324, 323 

Gdderland, 290. 

Gdnard, P., 163, 164. 

General Commercial Company of 
Sweden. See South Company. 

German, Usselinx writes in, 300, 

German Empire, constitution of, 424 
religious freedom in, 472 ; consti- 
tution of. 473; religious statistics 
of, 477- 

Germany, mediaeval doctrine of com- 
ets in, 120; plans of Gustavus re- 
specting, 250, 254 ; he begins war 
in, 301 ; successes in, 306-8 ; in- 
clusion of, in South Co., 307-9 ; 
Usselinx on, 312, 313. See Thirty 
Years’ War. 

Gf rarer, quoted, 242, 244. 

Gibbons, Cardinal, quoted, 401. 

Gindely, Anton, quoted, 2x5, 216 
227. 

Girard, Stephen, will of, opinion in 
ca se of, 441. 

Gladstone, W. E., quoted, 401 ; ef- 
fects disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, 468 ; criticised by Macau- 
lay, 468, note. 

Glflckstadt, 235 ; Usselinx visits, 236, 
335. 

Gnostics, on nature of stars, no. 

Godyn, 175. 

Goethe, quoted, 398. 

Gomarus, 175 

Gortschakoff, Prince, quoted, 396. 

Gothenburg, 235, 238, 239, 241, 243, 
249 ; Usselinx arrives in, 239 ; sub- 
scriptions from, 269; a company 
to be set up there, 3x0. 

Gottsched, J. C., 145. 

Graphseus, Anton, 282. 

Grasser, and Gross, their collection of 
rhymes, 132. 

Gravenweerd, 227. 

Great Britain, religious liberty in, 466. 

Greece, religious liberty in, 499. 

Greeks, opinion of, on meaning of 
eclipses, xxx. 

Greifenhagen, 301. 

Grenville, Sir Richard, at Azores, 
x68, 169. 

Gripen, ship, 332. 

Grisons, the, 186. 

Groen van Prinsterer’s archives* 
quoted, 170, 173, 201. 
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170 

Grondich Discours, bibliography of, 
350. See also Bedenckinghen. 

Groningen, 172 ; chamber of W. I. 
Co. m, 217, 218 ; threatened by 
imperialists, asks help of Falken- 
beig, 290; Usselinx at, 291, 324, 
325. 

Groot, Arendt de, friend of Usselinx, 
267, 268, 323. 

Gross, Grasser and, their collection of 
rhymes, 132. 

Grotefend, H., 307. 320. 

Grotius, Hugo, 172, 204; quoted, 
180,182. 

Guiana, company for, 321. 

Guinea, trade, 197, 198, 222, 313 ; 
merchants, 200. 

Guizot, 492. 

Gustavus Adolphus, 273, 326, 359 ; 
conference of Usselinx with, 240 ; 
takes Usselinx into his service, 241 ; 
commercial policy of, 243-5 » poli- 
tics in 1625, 245; commissions 
Usselinx, 248 ; on Swedish aptness 
for commerce, 249 ; plans of, in 
1625, 250; charters South Co., 
262 ; encourages Usselinx, 264 ; 
chooses directors, charges clergy, 
270, 271 ; Usselinx goes to, 271, 
272 : promises help to company, 
281 ; maritime plans of, 283 ; let- 
ter of Usselinx to, 284, 364 ; pay- 
ments to Usselinx, 285 ; permits 
his return to Netherlands, and gives 
recommendation, 286, 287, 318 ; 
receives Usselinx in Prussia, 291 ; 
Usselinx expresses confidence in, 
296 ; measures of, for creating a 
navy, 299 ; unites South and Slip 
Companies, 300 ; in Pomerania, 
301 ; Usselinx excuses, 303 ; in 
South Germany, 306-8 ; leaves 
“amplifications” unsigned, 310; 
plans company at Gothenburg, 311 ; 
Usselinx on, 314 ; effect of death 
of, 315 ; payments to Usselinx, 
337 , 344 - 

'Gdstrow, 293. 

Gvllenhjelm, Carl Carlsson, 332. 

Haersolte reprimands Usselinx, 298. 

Hague, The, 179, 200, 203, 227, 233, 
251, 259, 289, 347, 350 ; Congress 
at, 1625, 254; rapid journey of 
Usselinx to, 1629, 290 ; he returns 
to," 293 ; Waerschonwinghe dated, 
295 ; Usselinx 

Hale, Dr. E. 

France, 85. 


Hale, E. E., /r., 85* 

Hale, Sir Matthew, cited, 440 ; on 
blasphemy, 517, 522. 

Halland, 239. 

Halleck, Geril, in command of forces 
on Rappahannock, 69. 

Hallenberg, quoted, 245, 248. 

Halley, predicts return of comet of 
1682, 142. 

Halma, F., quoted, 227. 

Hamburg, 194 ; discourse to be 
printed at, 267, 268 ; printing done 
at, 285, 323, 324 ; Usselinx at, 291, 
300, 323, 324, 333-8 ; conference 
of ambassadors at, 330, 333. 

Hamilton, Alexander, quoted, 46, 73. 

Handlingar r&rande Skandinaviens 
historia, quoted, 269, 277. 

Hanse towns, 236, 273, 275, 283. 

Harrington, Sir J., 237. 

Hart, Dr. Albert B., on graphic 
methods of illustrating history, 19. 

Harte, W., quoted, 263,310, 312. 

Hartford Convention, 76. 

Hasselt, Usselinx family originate in, 
164. 

Hatfield Chase, draining of, 346. 

Hazard, Ebenezer, source of O'Calla- 
ghan’s translation of W. I. Co.’s 
charter, 220. 

Heerbrand, Jacob, teaches theological 
doctrine of comets, 122 ; de- 
nounces observation of them, 139. 

Hegel, G. W. F., 435- 

Heubronn, 317, 357 ; convention at, 
315 ; South Company discussed and 
“ amplifications signed at, 316. 
See Memorial oder Auszug. 

Heinsius, D., 252. 

Heller, observes comet of 1556, 139. 

Helsingfors, 277 ; Usselinx at, 278. 

Henry, Patrick, advocacy of religious 
liberty in Virginia, 24, 411 ; in the 
U. S., 27. 

Henry, Hon. William W., 90 ; on 
Virginia’s part in establishing relig- 
ious liberty, 23. 

Hertogenbosch, siege of, 290, 293. 

Hesse, Landgrave "of (Wilhelm V.), 
304. 

Hevd, 141 ; determines form of 
cometaiy orbits, 141. 

Heyn, 145. 

Heyn, Piet, 235, 286. 

Hill, Gen* l A. P., sent to Gordons- 
ville, 70. 

Historical materials, neglect and de- 
struction of, in this country, Prof. 
Tyler on, 20; action asked in re- 


oes to, 324, 325- 
on Franklin in 
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gard to, 21 ; Mr. Bancroft on, 22 ; 
Judge Chamberlain on, 22 ; resolu- 
tion for preservation of, 91. 

History, Dr. A. B. ilart on graphic 
methods of illustrating, 19 ; Dr. G. 

£. Ellis on reconstruction of, 79. 

Hj dinar, lake, 340. 

Hceffnagel, 239. 

Holberg, L. t quoted, 236. 

Holland, draining in, 195 ; religious 
freedom in, 488. 

Holland, North, chamoer of W. I. 

Co. in, 181 ; Usselinx in, 182 ; 
draining of lakes in, 196 ; cities 
dispute as to salt trade, 221-3. 

Holland, States of, described, X72, 

173 ; action respecting W. I. Com- 
pany, 179 ; their resolutions, 179, 

182; their first draft of charter, 
180-2 ; suppress Bye-Korf, 193 ; 
charter company for Beemster, 196 ; 
temporarily revive West India pro- 
ject, 198 ; grant suretide coifs > 202 ; 
their deputies oppose Usselinx, 203; 
revolutionized, 204; resume the 
project of a W. I. Company, 206 ; 
maritime cities report a draught of 
charter, 1619, 207 ; its provisions, 

208, 209 ; renew sureti, 213 ; refuse 
hearing, 214 ; opposed to having a 
Council of the Indies, 217; will 
not reconsider, 224; recompense 
Usselinx in part, 225 ; their con- 
duct generally, 232 ; will not assist 
Usselinx, 293, 294 ; copy of Waer- 
schouwinghe presented to, 295 ; 
they reprimand Usselinx for it, 298 ; 
give him sureti de corps , 323 ; re- 
ject proposals of union with South 
Company, 326, 329; slight Usse- 
linx, 336, 343 ; refer his last papers 
to W. I. Company, 347. 

Holland, States of, memorials of Us- 
selinx to, quoted, 203, 330; title, 
etc., 361. 

Holmes vs. Walton, cited, 46. 

Holstein, Persian company of, 325. 

See also Frederick III. 

Hondius, Jodocus and Hendrik, 175. 

Hooke, Robert, 142, note. 

Hoop Scheffer, J. G. de, quoted, 178. 

Hoorn, 179, 196, 217, 223. 

Horn, Clas, 266. 

Horn, Gustaf, 274, 320. 

Horsford, Prof. E. N., on the land- 
fall of John Cabot, 19. 

Hotchkiss, Major , on the value of top- 
ographical knowledge in war, 72. 

Houghton, A. B., on the neutrality of 
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a canal between Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, 52. 

Housekeeping and house-cleaning, 
Usselinx on Dutch, 258. 

Howe, John, quoted, 118. 

Hrabanus, Maurus, on nature of com- 
ets, 1 13. 

Hungary, king of, (Ferdinand III.), 
320 ; religious freedom in, 488. 

Hunziker, J., quoted, 186. 

Hylten-Cavallius and Stephens, quo- 
ted, 241. 

Iissel, 290, 291. 

lies d’Amerique, Compagnie des, 321, 
323 - 

Illinois, E. G. Mason on march of 
Spaniards across, 36 ; constitution 
of, on religious freedom, 429. 

Infante , Cardinal { Ferdinand), 320. 

Infidel, theory of religious freedom, 
397 ; program, the, 425. 

Ingermania, 248 ; Usselinx in, 276, 
282. 

Instruction oder Anleitung, described, 
317 ; bibliography of, 357 ; in Ar- 
gonautica, 359; in Marquardu 5,360. 

Iowa, constitution of, on religious 
freedom, 429. 

Iredell, on religious tests, 409. 

Ireland, disestablishment of the En&~ 
lish Church in, 468. 

Irving, Washington, quoted, 19. 

Isabel II. of Spain, 497. 

Isabella, Archduchess, 165, 227, 295. 

Italy, theological theory of comets m, 
124 ; religious freedom in, 494. 

Jackson, Gen* l T. J., sent to Gordons- 
ville, 70 ; cuts Pope off from sup- 
plies, 71. 

} ames I. of England, 215, 216, 539. 
ameson, Dr. T. F., abstract of article 
of, on Willem Usselinx, 83 ; the 
article, 155-368 ; article of, on New 
York, quoted, 219. 

Jay, John, letter of, to Livingston, 
dted, 37 ; transferred from Madrid 
to Paris, 37 ; negotiates Treaty of 
Versailles, 38. 

Jeannin, President , 177, 193, 194. 
Jeckel, Hans Jacob, 307. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 445, 503 ; revises 
laws of Virginia, 27 ; quoted, 42, 
46, 48, 49, 51, 52 ; use of executive 
patronage by, J. M. Merriam on. 
47 ; part in Resolutions of 1798 and 
1799. 74 ; favors religious freedom, 
41 1. 
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Jesuits, excluded from Switzerland, 
471 ; from Germany, 476. 

Jews, in Brazil, 216, 224 ; in France, 
their attitude towards the Sabbath, 
537. 

John Casimir, Count Palatine, 259, 
310. 

Johnston, Prof, Alexander, 89. 

Jones, Col* , favors religious tests, 4°?- 
Jones, William, orders flotilla burned, 
57 ; action of, criticised, 66. 
JtSnkOpmg, 241. 

JOransson, Eric, 282. 

Juan I. of Castile, 338. 

Judiciary, Prof, Austin Scott on the 
origin of the highest function of 
the American, 45* 

J uliers, 227. 
ustin Martyr, 394. 

Kabbeljouw, Abraham, 239, 244, 251; 
superintends union of South and 
Ship Companies, 300; prosecuted 
by shareholders, 312. 

Kabbeljouw, Margaret, 239. 

Kalmar Nyckel, 332. 

Kapp, Friedrich, 156 ; quoted, 318. 
Keen, Prof G. B., 248, 312, 332, 338, 
342, 353. 

Kent, Chancellor , quoted, 504. 

Kent, Chief-Justice James, quoted, 
442, 526, 530, 535, 536. 

Kentucky, clergymen excluded from 
office in, 428. 

Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 
1799, disputed points about, 74. 
Kepler, 121 ; observes path of comet 
of 1577, 140 011 cometary orbits, 

141. 

Kerckhove, Melchior van den, 205. 
Khevenhiller, F. C. von, quoted, 263, 
317. 

Klemming, G. E., 353, 355, 357- 
KlinckowstrOm, R. M., quoted, 300, 
310. 

Klopp, Onno, quoted, 289, 293, 295, 
298. 

Kn&rtd, 238. 

Kneschke, E. H., quoted, 326. 

Knox, John, 119. 

KOnigsberg, 267. 

Koopman, De, quoted, 165. 

K&ping, 330; Usselinx surveys re- 
claimable lands near, 340, 341. 
Korte Aenwysinge, 324 ; described, 
325 ; tide, etc., 366. 

Korte aenwysinghe . . . Finland, 
described, 279, 280 ; publication 
hoped for, 284 ; title, etc., 364. 


Korte Onderrichtinghe, 222 ; de- 
scribed, 228, 229 ; bibliography of, 
35 1 * 

Kort verhael vande voomeemste 
pointen, 303 ; tide, etc., 365. 

Koskinen, Y., quoted, 277, 278. 

Krakau, Karel van, 194. 

Kullberg, N., ed. See Svenska Riks- 
r&dets Protokoll. 

Kungsftr, 340, 341. 

Kurtzer Extract, 318 ; described, 317 
bibliography of, 357 ; in Marquar- 
dus, 360. 


Lactantius, 141, 394. 

Laet, Joannes de, 175, 249 ; quoted, 
220, 223, 235, 260, 330. 

Lalande, 142. 

Lamb, Martha J., quoted, 220. 

Langh-verwachten Donder-slach. See 
Tweede Noot-wendiger Discours. 

Laspeyres, E., V olksw thschaf diche 
Anschauungen der NiederlSnder, 
156; quoted, 162, 190, 218, 222, 
229, 349-352, 356, 360-362, 364, 
366-368 ; pamphlets attributed by 
him to Usselinx, 222, 229. 

Latimer, Bishop , on eclipses, 117. 

Laud, Archbishop, 118. 

Lavater, on comets, 121. 

“ League, The Liberal,” program of, 

425. 

Le Clerc, quoted, 227, 235. 

Lee, Gen 1 1 Robert E., before Rich- 
mond, 70 ; joins Jackson on the 
Rapidan, 70 ; defeats Pope at Bull 
Run, 71. 

Le Hermite, Jacques, 185. 

Le Maire, Isaac and Jacob, 175. 

Lennep, J. van, 236, 239. 

Leo XIII., 485. 

Lepante, Mme., 142. 

Lerma, Duke of 170 ; on W. I. Co., 
194. 

Leslie, Alexander, 304. 

Levendich Discours, not by Usselinx, 
222, 223. 

Lieber, Francis, quoted, 467, note ; 
on polygamy, 504; on religious 
liberty, 512. 

Liige, 164, 165. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 447 ; quoted, 7, 8, 
446, 447, 452. 

LindenmOller, the people vs,, cited, 
442 ; decision in, 532. 

Linschoten, Jan Huyghen van, 167,. 
168, 177, 179- 

Lipsius, Justus, 175. 

Lisbon, trade with Sweden, 256. 
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Lithuania, Usselinx traverses, 272. 

Livonia, 248, 250, 252, 261, 262, 269, 
281, 302 ; its state in 1628, 273 ; 
journey of Usselinx through, 274 ; 
subscriptions from, 327, 328. 

Loccenius, quoted, 244, 269, 312. 

Locke, John, quoted, 5x1. 

Loffler, Jacob, recommends South 
Company at Frankfort Convention, 
320. 

Lonchay, H., quoted, 165. 

London, Netherlander in, in 1567, 
163. 

Louis XIII., 333, addressed by Usse- 
linx, 322. 

Louis Philippe, 492. 

Louisiana purchase and Oregon, Dr. 
Wm. A. Mowry on, 40. 

Lubeck, 312 ; Usselinx at, 291, 324. 

Lubienitzky, on consequences of com- 
ets, 137. 

Luehr, T., 275. 

Lusk, Major, on religious tests, 408. 

Luther, quoted, 120; by Dieterich, 
130. 

Lutherans, 434, 478, 487. 

Ltltzen, 310. 

Lyste van die geteekent haben, 269 ; 
title, etc., 364. 

Maas, chamber of W. I. Co. on the, 
x8l. 

Macaulay, T. B., criticises Glad- 
stone, 468, note. 

Maqpherson, D., quoted, 335. 

Madison, James, 413, 502, 503 ; 
amends Bill of Rights, 25 ; op- 
posed by Patrick Henry, 28 ; 
quoted, 62, 73, 400, 416, 502. 503. 
506 ; protests against nullification, 
75 ; advocates religious freedom, 
414 . 1 

Maestlin, Michael, investigates comet 
of 1577, X22 ; supports the theologi- 
cal doctrine, 123 ; professor at Tu- 
bingen, 123. 

Magazine, Gentleman's, on effects of 
comets, T44. 

Magazine of American History, arti- 
cle in, on N. Y., 219. 

Magdeburg, 324. 

Magellan, straits of, 231, 

Magellanica, 208, 2x0, 240, 247, 256, 
265. 

Magna Charta and the American 
Constitution, 405. 

Mainz, 2x7 ; Usselinx at, 306. 

Maistre, Joseph de, 144. 

Malar, lake, 339, 340. 


Manifest und Vertragbrieff, 318, 353 ; 
issued, 241 ; summarized, 246, 247 ; 
oibliography of, 352 ; in Argonau- 
tica, 359. 

Mansfeld, Count, 227. 

Mansfield, Lord, quoted, 522. 

Mantuan -war, 297. 

Maranham, settlement on, 252. 

Marbois, M. Barbl, quoted, 43. 

Marienburg, Usselinx at, 291. 

Mark, Swedish, value of, 278. 

Marquardus, J., reprints in, X62, 234, 1 
263, 3I5» 317, 355-7 5 bibliography 
of, 360, 361. 

Martin, H., quoted, 322. 

Martin of Tours, 394. 

Maryland, atheists and clergymen ex- 
cluded from office in, 428. 

Masku, 276. 

Mason, Edward G., 89 ; on the march 
of the Spaniards across Illinois, 36. 

Mason, George, author of Virginia 
Bill of Rights, 24. 

Massa, Isaac, friend of Usselinx, 
201, 252. 

Massachusetts, municipal government 
in, T. J. Coolidge, Jr. on, 31 ; re- 
ligious tests favored in, 407 ; rati- 
fies constitution, 409 ; Congrega- 
tional Church in, supported by tax- 
ation, 428. 

Matanzas, victory in bay of, 286. 

Mather, Cotton, rejects theological 
theory of comets, 135. 

Mather, Increase, on meaning of 
eclipses, xix ; supports theological 
theory of comets, 133 ; wavers, 
134 - 

Mauicongo, river, 240. 

Maurice of Nassau, Count, Prince of 
Orange, x8o, 182, 185, 195 , 197 , 
203, 2X1, 2X2, 214, 215, 225, 226, 
232, 274, 288, 297, 489 ; head of 
war-party, 170 ; his coup d'itat, 
204; conversation with Usselinx, 
205, 206 ; recommends compensa- 
tion of Usselinx, 213, 227, 260,263. 

Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, 215. 

May-Laws, 483 ; repeal of, 485. 

McClellan, joins Pope on Rappahan- 
nock River, 69 ; in command of 
Federal army, 71. 

Mecklenburg, 282, 283, 292, 301 ; 
dukes of, 304. 

Melanchthon, on comets, 120. 

Memorial Oder Auszug, 3x6, 317; tide, 
etc., 365. 

Memorial van fgene noodich is, 324 ; 
title, etc., 366. 
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Memorie aenwysende, quoted, 169- 
344, passim j described, 343, 344 J 
title, etc., 368. 

Memoiie, Hoe in dit Ryck, 260, 261 ; 
title, etc., 363. 

Memorie tot bevoorderinge, 260, 261 ; 
title, etc., 363. 

Memorie van de ghewichtighe re- 
denen, not by Usselinx, 184. 
Memorie van t’gene ick, etc., 344, 
345 ; title, etc., 368. 

Memorie van t gene noch dient, 260, 
261 ; title, etc., 363. 

Memorie van t ghene byde, Hoof Par- 
ticipanten, etc., 364. 

Mendoca y Cespedes, Don Francisco 
de, 182. 

Mercantilism, in Sweden, 243 ; in 
Finland, 277* 

Mercnre Francis, quoted, 180. 
Mercurius Germanise, described, 
312-315 ; printed, 318 ; in Aigo- 
nautica, 359 ; in Marquardus, 3&> ; 
quoted, 162-317 ; passim, 357. 
Merriam, J. M„ on Jefferson's use of 
executive patronage, 47. 

Meteren, E. van, 175 ; quoted, 162, 
177, 178, 180, 183-6, 219, 264. 
Methodists, creed of, 434 ; in Sweden, 
488. 

Meulman*, Isaac. See Wulp, J. K. 
van der. 

Meurer, Ignatius, printer, 265. 

Meyer, Georg, quoted, 475, note, 
476 , note. 

Middey, J. J., some account of Wil- 
liam Usselinx, etc., 158 ; discussed, 
334 , 335 ; quoted, 260, 288, 294,299. 
Micmelius, Johann, quoted, 304. 
Middelburg, 198 ; Antwerp emi- 
grants to, 160 ; Usselinx at, 177, 

Midddgecst, Simon van, friend of 
Usselinx, 252. 

Miller, Justice, quoted, 402, 

Milton, quoted, 119 ; his Defensio, 
341 - 

Minuit, Peter, 331, 332. 

Missive daer in, 1621, 222. 

Mithobius, Haktor, reco mmends 
South Co. at Heilbronn, 316. 
Moerbeeck, Jan Andries, 223. 
Mohammedans, on nature of stars, 
no. 

Molbech, C., quoted, 236, 238. 

Monier, A., friend of Usselinx, 252, 
267, 271, 346. 

Monier, Cattarina, loan from Us- 
selinx to, 346, 
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Monogamy, a tie between church 
and state, 451. 

Monroe, James, advises removing of 
records from Washington, 59. 
Montecuculi, Count, 290, 293. 
Montesquieu, quoted, 10. 

Morbihan, Compagnie du, 321. 
Mormon polygamy, decision of U. S. 

Supreme Court a^pinst, 418, 501. 
Moms, Gouvemeur, 403 ; quoted, 
47 . 

Morton, Nathaniel, on comets, 133. 
Moiyson, Fynes, quoted, 169, 236. 
Moser, C. F. von, quoted, 241, 254, 
324, 326. 

Motley, J. L., quoted, 170, 183, 186, 
193, 204. 

Moucheron, Balthazar de, 175. 

Mo wry, Dr. Wm. A., on the Louis- 
iana purchase and Oregon, 40. 
Mulford, Elisha, 435. 

Muller, Frederik, 157, 197, 252; 
catalogue of Americana, quoted, 
265, 349 , 350 , 355 , 356 , 360. 
Mummenhoff, Dr., 320. 

Munich, 307. 

Municipal government in Massachu- 
setts, T.J. Coolidge, Jr., on, 31. 
Murphy, Henry C., 155, 165. 

Murphy Library sale-catalogue, in 
error, 185. 

Musch, A., 298. 

Mussey, Gen . R. D., 89. 

Nacelle de St. Pierre, Compagnie de 
la, 321. 

Naerder aenwysinge, etc., 345 ; title, 
etc., 368. 

Naerder, Bedenckingen, 185, 193 ; 
•date of, 185, 186; described, 187- 
190; quoted, 17$, 176; bibliog- 
raphy of, 350. 

Naerder Bericht, 353-5. See Auszr 
ftthrlichen Bericht. 

Napoleon I., attitude of, toward re- 
ligion, 491. 

Napoleon III., 492. 

Narva, Usselinx at, 276. 
Nederlandtschen Bye-Korf. See By e- 

Nelbeurch, Elisabet ter, niece of Us- 
selinx, 346, 348. 

Netherlanders, draining enterprises 
of, 195, 196, 346 ; in Sweden, 238, 

239 ; as traders, 279, 280. 

Netherlands, theological doctrine of 
comets taught in, 123, 124. 
Netherlands, Southern, 171, 186-9;. 
emigrants from, 175, 187, 188, 190,. 
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249 ; addressed by Usselinx, 255 ; 
he proposes a chamber for, in 
South Co., 309 ; in Hamburg, 333. 

Netherlands, United, politics of, in 
1606, 170, 17 1 ; constitution of, 
171-3 ; parties in, 173-5 ; rela- 
lations to Thirty Years’ War at its 
beginning, 214, 215 ; renew war, 
220, 227 ; economic contract of, 
with Sweden, 242 ; alleged advan- 
tages of Sweden over, 250, 256, 
257 ; alliance with England against 
Spain, 254 ; Hapsburg design 
against, 283 ; subscriptions to 
South Co. from, 285 ; embassies of, 
to Bremen, Denmark, and Sweden, 
334, 335. 337 ; make peace with 
Spain, 347, 348. 

Netscher, P. M„ quoted, 345. 

Neuburg, 309. 

Neuf, H. van, 164. 

New England, theological theory of 
comets in, 132. 

Newfoundland. See Terra Nova. 

New France. See Nova Francia. 

New Hampshire, proposes religions 
freedom, 412 ; public Protestant 
worship to be supported in, 429. 

New Jersey, atheists excluded from 
office in, 428. 

New Netherland, and the character 
of the W. I. Co., 219 ; Usselinx on 
settlements in, 332, 333. See Vir- 
ginia. 

New Sweden. See Delaware. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 141 ; demon- 
strates laws of comets, 142. 

New York, adopts religions freedom, 
412, 428, 533 ; proposes it to Con- 
gress, 412 ; Christianity a part o£ 
the common law of, 442, 530 ; de- 
cision of Supreme Court of, on 
Sabbath observance, 453, 532 ; 
penal code of, on Sabbath-breaking, 
454* 

New York City, Roman Catholics 
favored in, 430 ; religious statistics 
of, 461. 

New York colonial documents, 248, 
249, 263, 281, 309, 348. 

Nilsson, Lars, secretary, 253. 

Nilsson, M&ns, 340. 

Nilsson Yallentin, 272. 

Nineteen. See West India Company, 
Dutch. 

Nootwendich Discours, possibly by 
Usselinx, 352. 

NOrdlingen, 310; defeat of Swedes 
and ulies at, 320, 321, 


Norrkdping, subscriptions at, 280; 
rope-walk of South Co. at, 280- 
282, 286. 

Norrland, Usselinx in, 279 ; addresses 

. inhabitants of, 280, 284. 

North Carolina, opinion in, on re- 
ligious tests, 409; toleration pro- 
posed by, 410 ; atheists excluded 
from office in, 428. 

Northwest Territory, Dr. I, W. An- 
drews on ordinance and govern- 
ment of, 38 ; centennial of settle- 
ment of, 40; resolutions on cen- 
tennial, 92 ; ordinance of, 501. 

Norway, religious freedom in, 487. 

Notitie van ’t geene, etc., described, 
327, 328 ; quoted, 272, 331 ; title, 
etc., 366. See Utrecht, Kronijk. 

Nova Francia, Usselinx on, 241, 
257. 

Nullification controversy, 76. 

Nuremberg, 164, 307; “amplifier 
tions ” subscribed at, 309, 310 ; re- 
issues Oxenstjema’s proclamation, 
319, 320. 

Nuyts, David, friend of Usselinx, 252. 

Nyhoff, M., 265. 

Nykdping, 261, 282 ; subscriptions 
at, 280. 

Oath, the, 444. 

O’Callaghan, E. B., 158 ; mistrans- 
lates charter of W. I. Co., 219 ; 
errors copied from Hazard, 220. 

Octroy eller Privilegium, 262, 265 ; 
bibliography of, 354* 

Octroy et Privileges, 334 ; title, etc., 

367. 

Octroy Oder Privilegium, 262, 265 ; 
bibliography of, 355. 

Octroy ofte rrivilegie, described, 254- 
9 ; printed, 264, 265 ; quoted, 167, 
227, 234, 235, 250, 262, 362 ; bib- 
liography of, 355. See also Ausz- 
ftthrlicher Bericht. 

Octroy und Privilegium, 262, 263, 
265 ; bibliography of, 354, 355 ; in 
Argonautica, 359 ; in Marquardus, 

360* 

Octroy van de W. I. Co., cited, 219,* 
220 ; Octroy mette Ampliatien, 
dted, 22a 

Odhner, C. T., 156 ; quoted, 312, 
332, 338, 342. 

Ohio centenary, resolutions on, 92. 

Oldenbameveld, Johan van, 173, 
174, 182, 197. 202-5, 294; op- 
poses Usselinx, 200, 260; rea- 
sons, 201. 
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•Onpartydich Discours, not by Us- | 
selinx, 184. 1 

Oost-Indischen Eclipsis, Denvervaer- 
lycken. See Nootwendich Dis- 
cours. 

Ootmoedige Beklagh-redenen, See 
Nootwendich Discours. 

Opel, Julius, quoted, 227. 236-8, 241, 
250, 254. 

Orange party, 204 ; becomes supreme 
in Holland, 206. 

Orebro, ordinance of, 244- 

Origen, on the nature of stars, 1 10 ; 
of comets, 113. 

Osterg&tland, 282. 

Overijssel, Usselinx and the States of, 
324,325. , t £ 

■Oxenstjema, Axel, 153, 236, 238, 
241, 254, 260, 266, 269, 283, 310, 
319, 327, 328, 359 J sends Usselinx 
through the Baltic provinces, 272 ; 
letter of, on South Co., 275, 278 ; 
on Finland, 276 ; commissions a 
substitute for Usselinx, 282 ; pay- 
ments to Usselinx, 285, 318, 323, 
325, 330; inarches to Wtlrzburg, 
308 ; last meeting with Gustavus, 
310; directs the allies, 315 ; fur- 
thers South Co., and signs “ ampli- 
fications, w 316 ; commissions Usse- 
linx, 317 ; issues proclamation, 318 ; 
visits France and Netherlands, 323 ; 
suggests commercial combination 
with the latter, 324; assists in 
.founding Delaware settlement, 332 ; 
discourages draining operations, 
342 ; letters and memorials of Usse- 
linx to, 165, 194, 201, 252-4, 259, 
261, 262, 266, 268, 272, 276, 280, 
284, 286, 291, 292, 302, 306, 308, 
317, 320, 323-6, 329. 330, 334, 335. 
337. 33$. 340. 34®. 345. 346 ; titles, 
etc., 363-368. 

Oxenstjema, Bengt, 267. 

Oxenstjema, Carl, 267. 

Oxenstjema, Gabriel Bengtsson, 268, 
332* 

Oxenstjema, Gabriel Gnstafsson, 266, 

g 268, 332. 

.Palatinate, Spinola in, 216. 

Palmdi, E. G., quoted, 243, 277. 

Pamphlets, Dutch, of seventeenth 
century, 183. 

Panama, 230. 

Paracelsus, discards mediaeval doc- 
trine of comets, 116. 

Paris, 251 ; Usselinx at, 321-323. 

Patent Oder offentlich Auszschreiben, 


quoted, 308 ; described, 318 ; print- 
ed in Argonautica, 358. 

Paul, 424. 

Pauw, Regnier, ambassador, 323, 

Payson, Rev. Mr., on religious tests, 
409. 

Peabody , Judge Charles A., 89. 

Pedro III. of Aragon, 338. 

Pedro, Dm, 200, 201. 

Pendleton, Edmund, 46. 

Pennsylvania, religious tests in, 403 ; 
proposes religious freedom, 413 ; 
atheists excluded from office in, 
428 ; Christianity a part of the 
common law of, 440, 520. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, translations in, 
quoted, 330, 332, 338, 342. 

Percy, 141. 

Pernau, Usselinx at, 274, 275. 

Persian Company of Holstein, 325. 

Peru, Usselinx projects expedition 
against, 230 ; confutes sdolik from, 
230, 231. 

Petit, Pierre, opposes cometary super- 
stition, 137. 

Philo Judaeus, on nature of stars, ZI0. 

Pigeonneau, H., quoted, 322. 

Pikmans, Pieter, 196. 

Pilgrim Fathers, 216; and P. Plan- 
eras, 178. 

Pinckney, Charles, 403. 

Pinckney, Charles C., 403. 

Pius VII., 491. 

Pius IX., 483 ; his death, 484. 

Placcaet Boeck, Groot, 220. 

Plandus, Petrus, 165, 175 ; friend of 
Usselinx, 177, 178. 

Plutarch, quoted, 427, 527. 

Poland, 274 ; Swedish war with, 245 ; 
250, 254, 266, 272, 273 ; ends, 291 ; 
trade with, 273, 302, 

Politiicq Discours, 222; described, 
229, 230; quoted, 194; bibliog- 
raphy of, 351, 352. 

Polydore, Virgil, on nature of com- 
ets, 1 17. 

Polygamy, decision of U. S. Supreme 
Court against, 418, 501 ; in Eng- 
land, 503. 

Pomerania, 282, 283 ; state of, 302, 
303 ; Gustavus in, 301 ; Usselinx 
in, 300-306; subscriptions from, 
327, 328 ; Duke of, see Bogislav 
XTV. See also Stettin, Stralsond. 

Poole, William F., 89. 

Poore, B. P., Constitutions, 309. 

Pope, General, campaign of, before 
Washington in 1862, CoL Alien on. 
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68 ; defeated at Bull Run, 71 ; 
withdraws to Washington, 71. 

Portugal, Usselinx in, 166 ; plans at- 
tack on, 182 ; on revolts in, 338 ; re- 
ligious freedom in, 499. 

Portuguese, 280 ; in Brazil, 216, 224, 
343 i Jew, at Hamburg, 337, 339. 

Presbyterian Church, alters West- 
minster Confession, 431 ; Re- 
formed, 433 ; Associate, 433. 

Presentatie ende Eysch, 225, 226 ; 
title, etc., 362. 

Presidents, official acts of, 444. 

Protective movement, the early, Dr. 
F. W. Taussig on, 52. 

Protestant worship supported in New 
Hampshire, 428. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, alters 
Thirty-Nine Articles, 434. 

Prussia, 248, 267, 274 ; war in, 266, 
272 ; trade with, 302 ; Usselinx 
goes to, 271, 273 ; again, 289-291 ; 
subscriptions from, 327, 328 ; reli- 
gious freedom in, 477 ; religious 
statistics of, 479; constitution of 
1850, 479. 

Puaux, F., quoted, 251. 

Punta de Araya, 167, 177, 208, 223. 

Purmerend, 182, 196. 

Putnam, Gen 1 1 Rufus, plan for bounty 
lands, 39. 

Pythagoreans, opinion of, on nature 
of comets, 112. 

Quakers protest against religious in- 
tolerance, 435. 

Raleigh, Sir W., 363. 

Randolph, Edmund, 46, 506 ; quoted, 

25. 

Ranke, Leopold von, letter from, 13 ; 
quoted, 472, note. 

Rasch, Christoph Ludwig, 261, 292. 

Ravard&re, Sieur de la , 252. 

Raymond, Lord , quoted, 522. 

Redenen waeromme, etc., not by 
Usselinx, 222, 223. 

Rees, 0. van, Gesch. der Staathuis- 
houdkunde in Ned., 156; quoted, 
162, 178, 182, 184, 190, 193, 200, 
210, MI, 223, 224, 252, 324, 343, 
347, 348, 352, 361, 362, 366-368. 

Reinzer, his cometary theory, 127. 

Religious liberty, Virginia’s part in 
establishing, 23 ; opinion of U. S. 
Supreme Court on meaning of, 501 ; 
Judge Story on the constitutional 
guarantee of, 510 ; Dr. Francis Lie- 


ber on, 512 ; in United States, 
yudge Cooley on, 513. 

Religious, tests, abolition of, in United 
States, 402 ; freedom, limitation of, 
in United States, 417 ; freedom in 
modem Europe, 465. 

Remonstrants, 203, 204 ; Usselinx’s 
attitude toward, 189, 236, 296. 

Resolutions of 1798 and 1799, dis- 
puted points about, 74. 

Reynolds vs. United States, cited, 
501. 

Reval, 261, 262, 277 ; Usselinx at, 
275, 276 ; title of memorial, 364. 

Revolution, causes of, Dr. E. Chan- 
ning on, 30. 

Rhode Island, religious qualifications 
in, 404 ; declares for religious free- 
dom, 413. 

Richelieu, 296 ; commercial and colo- 
nial policy of, 321 ; does not adopt 
proposals of Usselinx, 322 ; quoted, 
316, 319, 323. 

Ridderschap of Holland, 203. 

Rieu, W. N. du, 154, 157, 179, 223, 
229, 352, 356. 

Riga, 252, 261 ; Usselinx at, 272-4 ; 
its state, 273 ; title of memorial, 

364. 

Riksdag, South Company recom- 
mended to, 268 ; discuss means 
of providing ships, 299 ; advise 
union ofiSouth and Ship Companies, 
300. 

Rix dollar, value of, 242. 

Roberts, Hon. Ellis H., 220. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, quoted, 291 ; in- 
structions to, quoted, 292 ; at Ham- 
burg, 333 ; encourages Usselinx, 
334, 335- 

Romans, opinion of, on meaning of 
eclipses, m. 

Rfome, Dr. L. von, quoted, 474, note. 

Rope-walk of South Company, 280-2, 
286. 

Ross, General , reinforces Cockbum, 
56 ; marches up Patuxent, 57 ; 
moves on Washington, 58 ; defeats 
Winder at Bladensburg, 60 ; bums 
public buildings, 62. 

Rotertt, Bartelmeus, 275. 

Rothe, Richard, 435. 

Rothenburg, 310. 

Rouen, 251. 

Roy, Gabriel de, 312 ; captures Usse- 
linx, 292 ; approaches him at Ham- 
burg, 337. . , 

Ruggles, the people vs., cited, 442, 
526, 535, 536. 
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Ruhs, C. F., quoted, 277, 278. 

Rundstyck, value of, 278. 

Rush, Richard, quoted, 41, 42. 

Russia, trade with, 273, 276, 277, 
279, 280, 284, 297, 302. 

Russian Company, 276, 281. 

Russwurm, quoted, 275. 

Rutgers vs. Waddington, dted, 46. 

Rutgersius, Jan, 252. 

Sabbath, laws against desecration of, 
518 ; their constitutionality, 532. 

Sabin, J., Dictionary of Americana, 
quoted, 349, 351, 352, 36a 

St Lawrence, settlement of the 
Lower, Dr. E. G. Scott on, 43. 

St. Malo, 251. 

Salmon, Miss Lucy M., 49. 

Salt trade, in W. I. Co.'s charter, 
179, 217, 221-3 ; Usselinx on, 222 ; 
in Sweden, 280. 

Salvius, Johan Adler, secretary, 253 ; 
at Hamburg, 333, 337. 

Sandys, Archbishop, on meaning of 
eclipses, hi. 

SSo Salvador da Bahia. See Bahia. 

Saxony, Elector of, (John George) 
304, 321, 323. 

Saxony, Lower, 238, 250, 268. 

Scaliger, J. C., denounces mediaeval 
doctrine of comets, 116, 136. 

Scaliger, J. J., quoted, 195. 

Schatf, Dr. Philip, on church and 
state in the United States, 391- 
543- 

Scheiding, Holger, 282. 

Schenkenschanz, 227. 

Schickhart, sermon of, on comets, 

X22. 

Schiemaan, Th., 262, 275, 276. 

Schlegel, J. H., quoted, 236-8. 

SchlOzer, von, 485. 

Schools, public, religion in, 455 ; or- 
dinance of Congress on, in North- 
west Territory, 456. 

Schoonhoven, Goovart van, 200. 

Schroderus. See Skrfddare. 

Schrowe, Thomas, 275. 

Schulze, Hermann, quoted, 480, note. 

Schwind, Johann, 307. 

Schybergson, M. G., quoted, 194, 236, 
239. 250, 252, 254, 259, 289. 

Scoma, 239. 

Scotland, opinion of Church of, on 
comets, u8. 

Scott, Prof. Austin, on the origin of 
the highest function of the Ameri- 
can judiciary, 45. 

Scott, Eben G., 89 ; on the settle- 


ment of the Lower St. Lawrence, 
43. 

Semler attempts a compromise, 143. 
Seneca, opinion of, on comets, 112 ; 

influence of, 136. 

Senegambia, company for, 321. 
Seville, Usselinx at, 166. 

Shakespeare, quoted, 114, 119. 
Shepard, Col. E. F., 450. 

Sherman, Roger, 403, 506. 

Ship Company, of Sweden, estab- 
lished, 299 ; South Company united 
with, 330. See also South Com- 
pany. 

Shute, Rev. Mr., on religious fasts, 
408. 

Sibylla, Duchess of Cleves , 222. 

Sierra Leone, 205. 

Sigismund III., King of Poland, 250, 
273. 

Siglitz, Albrecht, agent of South 
Co., 253. 

Silfvercron. See Spiring. 

Sille, de, 175. 

Sillem, W., quoted, 333. 

Sixt, Abraham, 214. 

SjSberg, Mmt. K., 157, 248, 353, 
354, 357- 
Skr&ddare, 261. 

Skytte, Johan, 253, 254, 261, 266. 
Slade, 178. 

Slavery prohibited north of the Ohio, 
40 ; Usselinx on, 191, 192, 257. 
Sluys, 227. 

Smith, Capt. John, quoted, 339. 
Socrates, quoted, 427. 

Soetermeer, draining of lake at, 197, 
339 J property of Usselinx there, 

199. 

Sommaire Recueil des Raisons, not 
by Usselinx, 184. 

Sommier Verhael, 354, 335, 359. 3&> ! 
descnbed, *33, 234. See Snmma- 
rische Erzehlung. 

Sound, the, 194, 239, 282, 283. 

South Carolina, atheists excluded 
from office in, 428. 

South or Southern Company, decided 
upon, 241 ; prospectus issued, 242 ; 
charter as arranged by Usselinx, 
245-8 ; delayed, 250 ; project ex- 
plained in Auszfahrlicber JBericht, 
254-9 J chartered, versions of char- 
ter, 262, 263 ; editions, 265, 267, 
268 ; recommended to riksdag, 268 ; 
its membership, 269 ; subscriptions 
and directors, 270, 271 ; travels and 
labors of Usselinx for, 271-338, 
passim; plans of directors, 280; 
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government assists, 281-4; sug- 
gestions of Usselinx for, 284 ; low 
estate of, 286 ; capital to be given 
to Ship Company, 299 ; the two 
united, 300; Usselinx excuses its 
delays, 303 ; amplifications of its 
charter, 308-310; trade of, 31 1 ; 
Spaniards injure, 312 ; amplifica- 
tions signed, 316 ; French help 
sought, 322 ; scheme of union with 
Dutch W. I. Co., 323 ; of union 
with a Dutch South Company, 
324-9 ; state of, 327, 328 ; activity 
revived, 331 ; founds settlement 
on Ddaware, 332 ; merged in a 
West India Co., 338. 

Southey, R. f quoted, 252. 

Spain, theological theory of comets 
in, 124 ; Usselinx in, 166 ; king of, 
heightens toll, 178 ; trace with, see 
Truce, Twelve Years’; attitude of 
Usselinx toward, 189, 191, 192, 193, 
198, 217, 231, 251, 296, 319, 322, 
325 ; slave-labor in colonies of, 
192 ; attitude of, toward W. I. Co., 
194 ; its rewards to discoverers, 
etc., 225 ; compared with Sweden 
as to commercial facilities, 249, 
250, 256, 257 ; South Company pro- 
pose trade with, 280 ; designs of, 
283 ; in Baltic, 292, 339 ; talk of 
truce with, 294, 295 ; opposed by 
Usselinx, 295-7 ; plan ot Gustavus 
against, 310 ; seizes South Com- 
pany’s ships, 311, 312 ; opposed 
by France, 321 ; peace between 
Netherlands and, 347, 348 ; reli- 
gious freedom in, 496 ; constitution 
of 1869, 497 ; of 1876, 498. 

Spaniards, march of, across Illinois, 
£. G. Mason on, 36. 

Sparre, Johan, 280. 

Spheres, crystalline theory of, 140. 

Spilbergen, 230. 

Spinola, 170, 171, 216, 217, 226, 227. 

Spire, Diet of, 473. 

Spiring, Peter, assists Usselinx, 326 ; 
Usselinx thinks him hostile, 330 ; 
promotes Delaware settlement, 331, 
332 ; statement to Usselinx, 346. 

Spleiss, Stephen, 132. 

Spottiswooae, Archbishop, 118. 

Sprinchom, Carl K. S., quoted, 
338. 

Stade, Usselinx at, 335. 

Staet ende Inkommen, etc., 339; 
title, etc., 368. 

Stamped, Andreas, 275. 

Stanhope, Lord, quoted, 396. 


Stars, appearance of, at the births of 
great men, 109. 

State-rights, Pres't Welling on, 72. 

States General, described, 173 ; see 
Usselinx *s first paper, 178 ; submit 
Holland charter to cities, 180 ; 
charter a W. I. Co., 1607, 182 ; 
resume project, 283 ; urged in 
Vertoogh, 191 ; negotiate Twelve 
Years’ Truce, 193; consult Usse- 
linx, 198 ; their resolutions in gen- 
eral, 198 ; hear Usselinx in 1617, 
202 ; come to be of Orange party, 
204 ; frame a charter for W. I. 
Co., 207; promise recompense to 
Usselinx, 213 ; adopt the Holland 
charter, 214, 215 ; will not recon- 
sider, 224 ; give Usselinx a small 
sum, 226, 228 ; will not give fuller 
recompense, 233, 234; their recom- 
mendation, 234, 260, 263, 292; 
send Vosbergen to Gustavus, 254 ; 
Usselinx recommended to, 287 ; 
his conference with, 288 ; hinder 
Falkenberg, 289 ; refer Usselinx to 
the West Indian Co., 294 ; copy 
of Waerschouwinghe presented to, 
295 ; they reprimand Usselinx for 
it, 298 ; refer again to W. I. Co., # 
299 ; reject proposals of union, * 
326, 328, 329 ; correspondence of 
Usselinx at Hamburg with, 335-8 ; 
refuse request, 342 ; hear him, 343 ; 
do nothing for him, 345, 347 ; re- 
new charter of West India Co., 
348. 

States General, letters and memorials 
of Usselinx to, 194, 197, 198, 203, 
206, 209-211, 215-217, 221-226, 
228, 230, 231, 233, 234, 260, 272, 
287, 294, 298, 299, 303, 3iS» 325, 
3*9> 335-338, 344, 345, 359 i 
361, 362, 365-8 ; see also those 
titles. 

Stephens, A. H., quoted, 400. 

Stettin, 301 ; Usselinx in, 302-306 ; 
title of memorial, 365. 

Stewart, George, Jr., on condition of 
historical studies in Canada, 86. 

Stiernman, A. A. von, quoted, 243, 
244. 245r 248. 270, 281, 300, 331. 

Stille, Dr. Charles, quoted, 407. 

Stockholm, 241, 246, 254, 331 ; U.~ 
selinx in, 250, 251, 280, 285, 339. 
341 ; guilds hinder South Co., 262; 
subscriptions from, 269, 270 ; South 
Co. at, 311. 

Stockholm Academy. See Handlingar 
rttrande, etc. 
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Stoppelaar, J. H. de, 177, 180, 182, 
195, 198. 

Story, Justice , quoted, 428, 516 ; 
opinion of, in Girard will case, 
441* 535 ; on the constitutional 
guarantee of religious liberty, 510. 

Stralsund, 269, 283, 303 ; Usselinx 
at, 300-302, 324 ; Gustavus at, 300, 
301 ; title of memorial of Usselinx, 

365. 

StrOmsholm, Usselinx at, 340. 

Strong, Justice Wm., 420. 

Stiype, quoted, 118. 

Summansche Erzehlung, 354 ; quoted, 
195, 198, 199, 203, 204, 207, 226, 
233, 234. See Auszftthrlicher 

Bericht. 

SummariskBeritttelse, 354; described, 
233, 234. See Summansche Erzeh- 
lung. 

Sunday, a link between church and 
state, 451 ; observance of, enjoined 
by Federal Government, 452. 

Sunday laws, 451 ; constitutionality 
of, 532. 

Svenska Riksridets Protokoll, quoted, 
239, 250-3, 262, 266-8, 272, 282-4, 
289, 293, 300, 3 ir, 312, 340. 

Svensson, Anders, 267, 268. 

Sweden, Dutchmen in, 238 ; immi- 
grants into, 239 ; poverty and com- 
mercial inexperience of, 242 ; mer- 
cantilism in, 243 ; commercial com- 
panies in, 244, 245 ; Usselinx’s 
knowledge of, 248 ; aptness for 
commerce, 249. 256, 257 ; discussed 
in detail by Usselinx, 257, 258 ; 
political situation of, 1628, 282, 
283, 286 ; alliance of, with Nether- 
lands, 337 ; lands to reclaim in, 
339 ; views of Usselinx on agricul- 
ture in, 341 ; religious freedom in, 
487. 

Swedish, Usselinx attempts to write, 
267 ; used in Finland, 278. 

Sweriges Rijkes . . . Compagnies 
• . . Contract, 247 ; described, 
249> 250 J bibliography of, 353. 

Swift, Chief Justice, quoted, 526. 

Switzerland, doctrine of comets in, 
120 ; religious freedom in, 469; 
constitution of, 470. 

Syllabus, Papal, of 1864, 473, 481. 

Tariff of 1828, Dr. F. W. Taussig 
on, 52. 

Taussig, Dr. F. W., on the early 
protective movement and the tariff 
of 1828, 52. 


Taxation, exemption of church prop- 
erty from, 448. 

Taylor, the king vs., cited, 522. 
Taylor, Jeremy, 118. 

Temple Sir William, 199, 200. 
'Tennessee, atheists and clergymen 
excluded from office in, 428. 
Terceira, t68. 

Terra Nova, Usselinx on, 241. 
Tertullian, 394. . 

Thier, Johann, 275. 

Thirty Years’ War, relations of 
United Provinces and W. I. Co. 
to, 214, 215, 289 ; Sweden resolved 
to engage in, 283, 286 ; Gustavus 
takes part in, 301, 303, 306, 310 ; 
after his death, 320. 

Thom and Taube, quoted, 269. 
Thoresby, Ralph, quoted, 120. 

Thon, President Jacques de, quoted, 
180, 264. 

Thum, Count, 272. 

Tiele, P. A., Bibliotheck, quoted, 
177, 184, 186, 222, 349-352, 356. 
Tilly, 282, 307. 

Tilsktning, 259, 354- See Auszftthr- 
licher Bericht, Anhang. 

Tjassens, quoted, 220, 325. 

Tobacco, Usselinx on, 257, 333. 
Toledo, Don Frederico de, 260. 
Topographical knowledge, value of, in 
war, Major Hotchkiss on, 72. 
Torreblanca, upholds theological 
theory of comets, 124. 

Touche, Daniel de la. See Ravar- 
diire. 

Travemttnde, Usselinx Captured off, 
292. 

Treasurer, report of, 95. 

Tremblay, Pdre Joseph du, 316. 
Trevett vs. Weeden, cited, 46. 
Trevisano, Girolamo, quoted, 174. 
Treyden, Usselinx at, 274. 

Tripoli, treaty with, cited, 423. 

Tromp, Maarten Harpertszoon, 335 
336 . 

Truce, the Twelve Years’, negotia- 
tions for, begin, 170, 171, 176 ; the 
negotiations, 182, 183, 193; con- 
cluded, 194 ; pamphlets on, 183- 
193 ; opinion of Usselinx on, 230. 
Turkey, religious freedom in, 499. 
Turks, thought to be heralded by 
comet, 115. 

Tyler, Prof. Moses C. f 89 ; on the 
destruction of historical materials 
in America, 20. 

Tweede Noot-wendiger Discours, 
possibly by Usselinx, 352. 
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Udemans, G., 162, 167, 177. 

Ulfeldt, Corfits, 237. 

Ulfeldt, Jakob, 237, 238. 

Ulfvesund, 341 ; Usselinx at, 340. 

Union, Protestant, in Germany, 215 ; 
the Evangelical, 478. 

United States, church and state in, 
Dr. Philip Schaff on, 391-543 ; re- 
ligious activity of, 438 ; provisions 
of Constitution of, securing religious 
liberty, 501. 

Universities, theological doctrine of 
comets taught in, 121. 

Updegraph vs. commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, cited, 440, 442 ; de- 
cision in, 520. 

Upsala, 251 ; Usselinx at, 341. 

Ussding, Jan Willemszoon, 348. 

Usselinx, other spellings of the name, 
162 ; the family of, 164, 348. See 
Wesselinck, Jan. 

Usselinx, Adriaen, and Willem, Sr. t 
affidavits of, 164. 

Usselinx, Willem, abstract of paper 
on by Dr. J. F. Jameson, 83 ; the 
paper, 149-368 ; bom in 1567 at 
Antwerp, 162; his family, 163, 
164; originated in Hasselt, 164; 
his education and Protestantism, 
165 ; goes to Spain, Portugal, and 
the Azores, 166 ; never in America, 
167 ; his life in the Azores, 168 ; 
returns to the Netherlands wealthy, 
169 ; repairs to the northern prov- 
inces, 109 ; his project of a Dutch 
West India Company, 176; his 
•early writings, 176, 177 ; his pros- 
pectus, 178 ; work in Holland and 
Zealand, 179 ; dissatisfaction with 
first charter, 181, 182 ; his pieces 
in the Bye-Korf, their dates, 184-86; 
the Bedenckinghen, 186, 187 ; the 
Naerder Bedenckingen, with speci- 
men, 187-190; the Vertoogh, co- 
lonial trade and policy, 1 90-1 93 ; 
effects of his project on trace- 
negotiations, 194 ; truce hinders his 
labors, 195 ; invests at the Beem- 
ster, 196 *, chosen a superintendent 
there, 197 ; occasional labors, 198 ; 
bankruptcy, 199 ; his account of 
machinations against him, 200, 201 ; 
states plan to States General, 202, 
203 ; works in Zealand, 204 ; con- 
nection with arrest of Oldenbarne- 
veld, 205, 206; his draught of 
charter, 209-212 ; his requests for 
money, 213 ; his persistence, 215 ; 
his Carte aenwysinge, 216 ; collects 


subscriptions, 221 ; opposes inclu- 
sion of salt trade and attack on 
Brazil, 222-4; claims compensa- 
tion, 225, 226, 228 ; journeys to 
Prince Maurice, 226, 227 ; his 
Korte Onderrichtinghe and Pol- 
itiicq Discours, 228-30 ; views on 
Peru, 230 ; hindrances and failure 
to get pay, 232-4 ; leaves Nether- 
lands, 235 ; in the duchies and 
Denmark, 236-8 ; at Gothenburg, 
239 ; conference with Gustavus, 
240 ; engaged by him, 241; frames 
charter tor South Co., 245-8; issues 
prospectus, 249 ; instructs Carl 
Baner, 251 ; friends in Holland, 
252 ; work at Stockholm, 252-4 ; 
writes Naerder Bericht (Auszf. 
Ber., Vthf. FtJrkL), 254-9; Anhang, 
259, 260; arrangements for Co., 
261, 262; provision for, in charter, 
263, 264 ; books printed, 265-7 » 
present at diet, 1627, 268 ; travels, 
goes to Prussia, 271 ; is sent 
through Baltic provinces, 272; at 
Riga, 273, 274, at Reval, etc., 
275, 276 ; in Finland, 277-9 I at 
Stockholm again, 280-2 ; letters to 
king and chancellor, 284 ; poverty, 
285 ; returns to Netherlands, 287 ; 
seeks compensation, 288 ; consulted 
by Falkenberg as to loan of troops, 
290 ; journeys to king in Prussia, 
291 ; captured on return, 292 ; 
narrowly escapes, 293 ; cannot se- 
cure compensation, 294 ; writes 
Waerschouwinghe, 295-7; rebuked 
for it, 298 ; requests refused, 299 ; 
travels to Pomerania, 300 ; efforts 
at Stralsund and Stettin, 301-4 ; 
enlarges his schemes, 304-6 ; at 
Mainz, 306 ; at Frankfort and 
Wurzburg, 307; prepares amplifi- 
cations of charter, 308; writes Mer- 
curius Germaniae, 312-15 ; present 
at the convention of Heilbronn, 
3x6; publishes Aigonautica Gus- 
taviana, 317-18 ; at Frankfort, 
319, 320 ; goes to Paris, 321 ; in the 
Netherlands again, 323; returns 
thither and tries to procure union 
with South Co., 324-9; minor 
schemes, 329 ; opinion as to Dela- 
ware settlement, 332 ; at Ham- 
burg, 333-5; correspondence thence 
with States General, 336-8 ; rela- 
tions with Gabriel de Roy, 337 ; 
returns to Sweden, 338 ; plans 
draining enterprises, and surveys 
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sites, 340-1; returns to Nether- 
lands, 342 ; advises as to West 
India Co., and requests compensa- 
tion, 343-5 ; last letters to Sweden, 
346; last memorials and death, 
347 ; relatives of, 285, 286, 346, 
348 ; bibliography of books of, 
349-61; unpnnted writings of, 361- 
68 ; handwriting, 368. 

Utrecht, 204. 

Utrecht, Historisch Genootschap te, 
Berigt, quoted, 201 ; Kron?k, 
quoted, 166, 167, 174, 272, 280, 
304, 312, 327, 331, 366 ; wrongly 
assigns document to Usselinx, 224. 

Valladolid, decree respecting toll, 
178. 

Vane, Sir Henry, 298. 

Velden, Abraham van, 310, 31 1. 

Velke, Dr., 306. 

Veluwe, invasion of the, 290, 294, 
343* 

Venice, 205, 267. 

Vermuyden, Cornelius, 346. 

Verscheyden Redenen, 260, 261 ; ti- 
tle, etc., 363. 

Versterre, S. C., printer, 295, 356. 

Vertoogh, hoe nootwendich, 185, 222 ; 
date of, 186 ; described, 190-193 ; 
quoted, 177 ; bibliography of, 350 ; 
not in Marquardus, 360. 

Vervou Jonkheer Fredrich van, 
quoted, 206, 216, 218. 

Vespasian ridicules superstition about 
comets, 1 12. 

Viborg, Usselinx at, 277, 278 ; title 
of memorial, 364. 

Vigenire, Blaise de, his scepticism 
about effects of comets, 136. 

Viglius, 319. 

Vignaud, H., 322. 

Virginia, 210, 221; new views of 
early history of, Alexander Brown 
on, 22 ; character of materials for 
such history, 23 ; part taken by, in 

* establishing religious liberty, Hon. 
Wm. W. Henry on, 23 ; religious 
toleration proposed by, 41 1 ; Dec- 
laration of Rights, 412 ; Ordinance 
of, 501. 

Virginia Company, 23, 208. 

Virginia Resolutions of 1798 and 
1799, disputed points about, 74. 

Voght, memorials to, 225, 226 ; titles, 
etc., 362. 

Voigt, F., quoted, 333* 

Voigt, G., quoted, xsx. 

ondel, J. van den, 236, 239. 


Voomaemste pointen, de, etc., 228 ; 
title, etc., 362. 

Voortganck van de W. I. Co., 170, 
185 ; not by Usselinx, 222, 223. 

Vosbergen, Caspar van, envoy, 253, 
254 . 

Vossius, Gerard, quoted, 124. 

Vries, G. de, Az., quoted, 195, 200. 

VthfOrligh FOrklaring, described, 
255-9 J printed, 264, 265 ; copies 
sent out, 267 ; quoted, 167, 168, 
227, 233, 234, 235, 250, 266 ; bib- 
liography of, 353, 354. See also- 
Auszftthrlicher Bericht 


Waerschouwinge over den Treves, 
described, 295-7 ; Usselinx rep- 
rimanded for it, 298, 301 ; quoted, 
170, 177, 242, 288, 292, 294 ; bib- 
liography of, 355, 356. 

Waerschouwinghe van de ghewich- 
tighe redenen, not by Usselinx,. 
184. 

Wagenaar, 178. 

Waite, Chief -Justice, decision of,, 
against polygamy, 418, 502. 

Waldenses in Italy, 495. 

Wallenstein, 282, 283, 302, 307, 308, 
309 ; message from, causes release 
of Usselinx, 293 ; relations to Swe- 
den and Netherlands, 293. 

Walloons. See Netherlands, Southern. 

Warmholtz, C. G., quoted, 247, 349, 

„ 352, 354, 358. 

Warwick, earl of 329. 

Washington on religion and morality* 
398 ; quoted, 420, 445, 446. 

Washington City, attack on, in 1814,. 
Gen' l Cullum on, 54. 

Wfissby, ordinance of, for commercial 
company, 244. 

Watson vs. Jones, cited, 439. 

Webster, Daniel, quoted, 439, 441. 

Weeden, Wm. B., 89. 

Wdbmo, 276. 

Weiwitzer, M., 271. 

Welling, Pres't James C., on State- 
rights, 72. 

Welshuisen, Christian, director of 
South Co., 270, 272. 

Wenzelburger, K. Th., quoted, 170* 
175, 290, 295, 326. 

Werth, Roland de, 177. 

Wesel, 293. 

Wesselinck, Jan, of Staten Island* 
348. 

West India Company, Dutch, pro- 
ject of, 169, 176; taken up by 
States of Holland, 179 ; their draft 
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of charter, 180, 18 1 ; resolve re- 
specting, 183 ; recommended in 
Vertoogh, 191 ; its relation to 
truce, 194 ; effect of truce on it, 
195 ; project of, resumed, 206 ; 
charters proposed by Holland and 
Usselinx, 207-212 ; the former ap- 
proved, 214; company chartered, 
218 ; its charter, 218-220 ; vin- 
dicated as to colonization, 219, 
220 ; additional charter, 223 ; 
subscriptions urged, 227 ; first 
expedition of, 235 ; Denmark 
inquires concerning, 237 ; subscrip- 
tions in France, 251 ; capture Ba- 
hia, 259 ; lose it, 260 ; victory in 
bay of Matanzas, 2S6 ; advice of 
Usselinx respecting, 288 ; Falken- 
berg's troops diverted to, 289 ; pro- 
test against truce, 294, 295 ; Usse- 
linx referred to, 299 ; his opinion 
o n, 313, 314, 319; he suggests 
union of South Co. with, 323, 325, 
326 ; oppose Dutch South Co., 
329 ; Usselinx on settlements of, 
333 , 333 ; his request referred to, 
336 ; Usselinx on finances of, 339, 
340 ; history, 342 ; efforts for re- 
lief of, 343 ; advice of Usselinx re- 
specting, 344, 345 ; rechartered, 
348 . 

West India Company, French, 322. 

West India Company, Swedish. See 
South Company. 

'West Indies, as to Usselinx’s having 
been there, 167 ; his knowledge of 
trade of, 168 ; discussion of trade 
of, 191, 192 ; Jeanninon,i94 ; voy- 
agers to, 208 ; resources set forth, 
229. 

Westindische Spiegel, not by Usselinx, 

249. 

Westminster Confession, alterations 
in, 431 . 

Westphalia, peace of, 214, 473. 

Wevelinckhoven, advocate, 217. 

Whiston, his theory of the deluge, 145. 

White, Pres't Andrew D., history of 
the doctrine of comets, 109-147. 

"White, E. E., quoted, 457, note. 

White Hill, battle of the, 215, 217. 

Whitelocke, Bulstrode, quoted, 341. 

Wicquefort, 171. 

Widekindi, Joh, quoted, 244, 245. 

"Wildschut, A., Az., 182. 


Willekens, Jacob, 235. 

Willem, or Wilm, Jan de, 238. 

Willemsen, or Willem, assumed name 
of Usselinx, 164, 291. 

William, Count of Nassau, con- 
vinced by Usselinx, 215. 

William, Emperor, edict of, 482, 
note. 

William of Orange, 297. 

Williamson, Hugh, 506. 

Wilson, Judge , on blasphemy, 525. 

Wilson, General James G., on Co- 
lumbus, 15. 

Winder, General, in command of Tenth 
Military District, 55 ; calls for 
more troops, 57 ; falls back on 
Long Old Fields, 59 ; defeated at 
Bladensburgh, 60; conduct of, 
criticised, 67, 68. 

Winsor, Justin, 22, 45, 80, 86, 89, 
355 ; Narrative and Critical His- 
tory, quoted, 240, 352-354, 368. 

Winthrop, Prof J., quoted, 142. 

Winthrop, Hon. Robert C., quoted, 
18. 

Wiseman, Cardinal , prophecy of, 481. 

Wismar, Usselinx in prison at, 292 ; 
released, 293, 294, 337. 

Witte Collectie, 350. 

Wittstock, battle of, 331. 

Wolmar, Usselinx at, 274. 

Woodward, Justus, quoted, 540. 

Woolaston, the king vs., cited, 422. 

Wsselinx. See Usselinx. 

Wulp, J. K. van der, Catalogus, 
quoted, 177, 349. 355, 356. 

Wurzburg, 306; Usselinx at, 307, 
308. 

Wythe, George, 46. 

Yssling. See Usselinx. 

Zaire, lake of, 240. 

Zealand, Usselinx in, 177, 178, 182, 
195. 203, 204, 205, 207 ; States of, 
act in behalf of W. L Co., 179 ; 
chamber of Co. there, 181 ; drain- 
ing operations in, 195 ; states fa- 
vor scheme of Usselmx, 204 ; de- 
sires compensation for Amazon 
plantation, 2x8 ; preface of Waer- 
schouwinge, addressed to states 
of, 288, 294-6, 356. 

Zunzane, 236. 

Zwingli, X2Z. 







